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To Our Readers 

WITH this issue The World Tomorrow begins its second year. 
In a peculiar sense a journalistic venture like ours must rest upon the cooperation 
of its readers and friends. It is you, our friends, who have contributed so freely and 
so generously to our pages; it is you who by your commendation have won us our fast growing 
circulation; it is you who by your friendly letters have advised and encouraged us in our task. 
Yours has been a service which we cannot too gratefully acknowledge. You have made it pos- 
sible for us, despite many handicaps, to end our first volume with a circulation of over four 
thousand copies, scattered widely throughout every state in the Union except two. It is upon 
your continuing interest and your devotion to the cause we seek to serve that we build our 
hopes for the future. 

We began publication in the midst of the world war, yet even then our concern was less 
with the war than with preparation for the days when, to quote from our first announcement, 
44 the thunder of the great guns will die away and quiet will return to the torn and troubled 
lands of the world." Thank God! these days have in some measure come upon us at last. Al- 
ready is our declaration justified that the end of the war would be but the beginning of our task. 
Of the problems that beset mankind this is not the place to speak. To dogmatize as to then- 
solution or to recommend easy panaceas is the part of folly. Rather let us all who are united 
in the fellowship of this journal, declare ourselves to be a company of seekers who believe that 
in fellowship is life and that from fellowship will be born wisdom — far beyond our individual 
capacity — for the solution of the most complex problems that ever vexed the soul of man. 

However complex these problems may be we are persuaded that the spirit in which we 
must attempt their solution is plain. Now again in the words we used a year ago, we declare 
our faith: 

44 For the ills that beset our race the spirit of Christ is the one sole medicine, and what 
we need is that this spirit shall be enthroned in all human relationships, a single spirit govern- 
ing not only the life of the individual in the simpler personal relationships, but the whole 
common life of communities as it expresses itself in art, education and literature, in social 
and industrial aims and conditions, in politics both national and international/' 

The great war like a mighty earthquake has come upon us and in it the world did not find 
God. The rushing winds of great controversies and the consuming fire of social revolt are 
upon us, but in them the world does not find God. He speaks in the still small voice — the 
voice of reason, the voice of love. His words are a summons to repentance for our sins, an 
assurance of healing for a torn and bleeding world. He entreats us to try the way of coopera- 
tion and good will. He tells us that only by mutual forgiveness shall we find peace and joy. 
Men and nations have tried the way of strife and hatred; they have tried it to the bitter end; 
they have appealed to force — force without stint or limit; they have dealt out stern vengeance 
in the name of justice till even the avengers have stood aghast; and they have found neither 
peace, nor security, nor happiness. In our mad struggle for life, each man for himself, we 
have found death. Our victories, our peace are like Dead Sea fruit, like ashes in our mouths. 
There is no other way left to try than the way of Jesus. 

There is no Life apart from Love. 
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Around the Green Table at Versailles 



WHEN the Peace Conference meets at Ver- 
sailles it will be faced with problems of 
greater magnitude than ever confronted 
any single body of men. 

Let us examine for a moment the character and 
composition of this epoch making body. It will 
contain no delegates elected directly by the 
people. It will contain no direct representation 
of labor or of the radical minority groups in the 
Entente countries. No women will be present at 
the table. It is not yet certain what share, if any, 
German representatives will be allowed to take 
in the proceedings; nor is there any indication 
that Russia, which is not likely to be left out of 
the discussions, is to be officially represented at 
all. It is a Conference for the most part of old 
or elderly men, men reared in the school of the old 
diplomacy, that in darkness pitted nation against 
nation and hatched the infamous secret treaties, 
men for the most part out of sympathy with the 
new tides of thought and feeling which are surging 
through the world. If these reactionaries, and 
tools of reactionaries, have their way, the pro- 
ceedings will be carried on in secret, and nations 
and the fate of nations will be bartered about 
behind closed doors. Will public opinion in Eng- 
land, France and America and the loyalty of 
President Wilson to his own ideals be strong 
enough to prevent this last abomination? 

A Glance at the Agenda 

Despite the formal acceptance by the Allied 
governments of all but one of President Wilson's 
fourteen points it is already clear that the Con- 
ference has something more to do than the 
enacting of principles already agreed upon. The 
public has not been informed of all the territorial 
adjustments that will be demanded, but it is gen- 
erally expected that many conflicting claims will 
be presented and that many of the imperialistic 
ambitions revealed in the secret treaties will be 
revived. 

Already Italy and the new Jugo-Slavia (itself 
menaced by internal differences) are at odds over 
the possession of the Dalmatian portion of the 
Adriatic coast; Italy, too, is in dispute with 
Greece regarding certain islands, and Greece her- 
self has large ambitions in Macedonia. Roumania 
is presenting claims that do not wholly square 



with principles of self-determination. Belgium, it 
is said, is asking for Luxemburg and a portion of 
Dutch territory. France will demand "a greater 
Alsace-Lorraine " which may include much of 
German territory on the left bank of the Rhine; 
moreover, she expects a recognition of her claim to 
"a sphere of influence" in Syria. Britain, of 
course, holds the German colonies and has no in- 
tention of internationalizing them. Japan having 
"rescued" Kiao Chow from Germany seems dis- 
inclined to return the territory to China. Up to 
the present no one has announced just what is to 
be done with the Turkish Empire. Meanwhile 
Czecho-Slovakia has taken military possession of 
German Bohemia; Poles and Ukranians are fight- 
ing for the control of Lemberg, and evidence mul- 
tiplies of Polish guilt for recent Jewish massacres. 
In this survey we have not taken account of the 
multiple problems of Russia, Finland, Persia, India 
and China, the status of the new Baltic states, or 
the question of the restoration of Schleswig to 
Denmark. As for the question of the self-deter- 
mination of Ireland, it may not be officially dis- 
cussed at the peace table, but it cannot be 
excluded from a consideration of the problems of 
peace. 

As if these territorial questions were not enough 
there are a few other little matters to concern the 
conferees, such as the disposition of the captured 
German fleet, and the size, and method of collec- 
tion, of indemnities. So far the only peaceable 
way to settle the first problem seems to be to sink 
the vessels in mid-ocean. In regard to indemnities, 
the general concern seems to be not what amount 
is just, but how much can be collected. This last 
is a problem of peculiar difficulty for those states- 
men who demand fabulous indemnities and at the 
same time desire to exclude Germany from the 
world's markets! 

But even such vast and complex questions as 
these are scarcely as difficult as those connected 
with the formation of a League of Nations, 
the meaning of freedom of the seas, and the prob- 
lem of armaments. How vitally these matters 
concern our own country we point out elsewhere 
in this issue of The World Tomorrow. The 
difficult and dangerous question of the " policing' ' 
of Russia, and possibly of Germany, is also sure 
to arise. 
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With what cynical humor the diplomats must 
sometimes turn from their great game to watch 
the pawns they play with wrangle and debate over 
such a pitiful newspaper problem as "What shall 
we do with the Kaiser ?" 

We fear that those good folk whose faith was 
sustained during the war by a simple trust that 
all that was necessary for mankind was to cast out 
the German devil, must be hard put to it to ex- 
plain how so much evil is left in the world even 
now when the Kaiser has been exorcised. Some- 
times it must seem to them as if seven other devils 
worse than the first have come to take his place. 
The Delegate of the World's Hope 

In this incredibly difficult situation the world's 
chief hope must center in President Wilson. In 
saying this we do not mean to imply that no other 
delegate at the Conference will have constructive 
and disinterested suggestions to offer; rather do 
we mean that both by reason of America's un- 
doubted attitude of impartiality on all territorial 
problems, and because of Mr. Wilson's own de- 
clared principles, he is the one man at Versailles 
who can most effectively stand for a peace of jus- 
tice. In the conflict of will and intellect around 
that historic green table the President's strong 
personality will be a great asset, but if he succeeds 
it will be because he has won in all countries the 



support not only of those radical, labor and 
socialist groups who have consciously rejected the 
old scheming, nationalistic rivalries, but also of 
the inarticulate multitudes, who, ignorant or mis- 
informed on all international problems neverthe- 
less are now alive to this one outstanding fact: that 
they did not risk their own lives or give up the 
lives of their sons, in order that one imperialism 
might take the place of another. They fought to 
make an end of wars and to make the world safe 
for democracy. It will go hard with the gentle- 
men at Versailles if when they publish the result 
of their deliberations, the plain people everywhere 
find themselves cheated of their hopes. 

It is not from their skill in political manouver 
but from the plain people alone that Mr. Wilson 
and other liberal delegates at the Conference will 
get their strength and backing. Let Mr. Wilson 
keep in closer touch with the people during the 
coming year, let him keep the world informed as 
to the truth about the international situation. 
Then, even should he be temporarily defeated in 
some of his aims, he will well have served his day 
and generation by helping to set in motion those 
democratic forces in all nations which alone can 
guarantee lasting peace by securing the rebuilding 
of our civilization on new social, industrial and 
economic bases. 



Signs of the Times An Editorial Survey 



Anglo American Relations 

THE end of the war sees two great nations immeasurably 
superior to their nearest rivals in economic and military 
strength. They are of course Great Britain and the United 
States. The potential power of Germany and Russia cannot be 
denied, but for the time being these two nations are impoverished 
and crippled by their losses in the war and are absorbed in 
enormous tasks of social reconstruction from which we may 
yet see them emerge triumphant. The governments of Italy 
and Japan have vast nationalistic ambitions and their ruling 
classes are much given to thinking imperially, but both these 
countries are destitute within their own borders of the natural 
resources necessary to raise them to what is commonly called 
" the first rank " among " the powers." Even France with 
all her rich possessions is destined to occupy " a second place " 
in the field of world politics when adjudged by the standards 
of dollars and cents or pounds sterling and by the number of 
her dreadnaughts and battalions of the line. 

Therefore it comes to pass that the people who speak the 
English tongue have the peace of the world in their keeping. 
They can set the pace for armament or for disarmament. They 
can make or break the League of Nations. They can destroy 



or they can build up. They can blast by the madness of their 
.rivalry the hope of a fairer, saner world, or they can lead, in 
honor preferring one another, towards the goal of a humane 
civilization. 

Looking ahead let us try to see what courses of policy are 
open to the statesmen and peoples of Britain and America : 
A New Imperialism 

i. We can have an open or tacit Anglo-American Alliance 
working either within or without a League of Nations. This 
is the real desire of many Anglo-Saxon imperialists on both sides 
of the Atlantic and of a section of the business interests in both 
countries. To the first it is a sin, to the second a folly, that we 
should challenge England's conception of " the freedom of the 
seas " and her naval supremacy. But both desire that Americas 
fleet should be second only to Britain's. This Anglo-Saxon 
hegemony of the world would unselfishly relieve other nations 
of the necessity of maintaining conscript armies, but its own 
" police " force on sea and land would be so strong that the for- 
eign investments of Wall Street and Threadneedle Street would 
never be placed in jeopardy. Together we should enjoy the 
trade of the world. Together we should " bear the white mans 
burden " at the usual rate of interest — sav 30 per cent or 40 
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per cent. But let us not deceive ourselves. This sort of Anglo- 
American Alliance, however plausibly it may disguise itself, is 
designed to fasten on the world a new and monstrous program 
of imperialism ; it means the chains of an economic mastery less 
ruthless perhaps but more far-reaching than that sought by the 
wildest of the pan-Germans. And how will other nations take 
to their new masters — for with characteristic perversity and ob- 
stinacy the Latin and the Teuton and the Slav will still con- 
tinue to exist. One and all they will resent their helotry. And 
by a grim paradox the master too will be a slave, for the Eng- 
lish-speaking workers by yielding to the intoxicating fumes of 
this new imperialism will but pile heavier burdens upon their 
own backs. What a result to follow victory in a war for 
democracy ! 

A New Preparedness 

2. Then there is a second policy, fully as iniquitous, much 
more likely of adoption, and even more certain to result in war. 
It is that Great Britain and America should become firmer 
rivals for this same economic mastery of the world. Already 
with our hands still warm from the clasp as allies, signs are 
not lacking of this spirit of mutual suspicion. The newspapers 
those unscrupulous trouble makers, of the United States, of 
Canada and of England are again at their congenial task of 
busily fanning the flames of ill will. And public men — leaders 
of opinion in both countries — are again talking ignorantly and 
recklessly as if they had learned no lessons of pity and truth 
from the experiences of the world war. Mr. Winston Churchill, 
of the British Cabinet, with characteristic swagger asserts in an 
electioneering speech (what a tragedy that such talk should win 
votes) that at all costs Great Britain must keep her naval 
supremacy.* And on this side of the salt, estranging sea Admiral 
Badger, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the General 
Board of our navy, spread-eagles that " the second largest navy 
is not enough." To make his position clearer he observes sig- 
nificantly, "Germany possessed the second best navy in the 
world. It proved not good enough." And all this is featured 
in big type on front pages and British and American Navy 
Leagues rejoice. And we, brothers of one tongue, allies united 
by indissoluble bonds in the great war, bound by myriad ties 
of common ancestry, common purpose and common sense, victors 
in " a war to end war," are we to be fooled into hating, pre- 
paring and fighting again? 

We do not seek to dodge the regrettable fact that there is a 
very real difference in the British and the American doctrines of 
the freedom of the seas and the rights of neutral shipping. 
Again too American corporations are building up a merchant 
marine with great rapidity. Added to this growing commer- 
cial rivalry we have as a permanent factor in our body politic 
the strong anti-British influence of the Irish-Americans who 
feel a natural desire that the right of self-determination should 
not be a privilege confined to the subject peoples of our former 
foes — but should, like charity, begin at home among the Allies. 
Many Americans of Teutonic stock probably share with the 
most uncompromising Sein Feiners this enthusiasm for Irish 
self-determination. Obviously we have in this situation all the 



♦The recent decisive triumph of Mr. Churchill and his friends in 
the British elections (upon which we hope to comment in our next 
issue) tends we fear greatly to strengthen the forces of imperialism, 
directly in Britain, indirectly in this country. — The Editors. 



requisites for a big explosion. The manifest wrongs of Ire- 
land will give an emotional basis for the new " preparedness " 
campaign, a preparedness which must inevitably lead to war. It 
is not too soon and it is not too late to cry halt! to this sinister 
movement. Who will dare to say that the only way to win 
justice for Ireland is by the way of war. If the friends of Irish 
freedom will cooperate with the British Labor forces we be- 
lieve they can achieve their just demands more speedily and 
more surely than by organizing a bitter anti-British propa- 
ganda in America — and by so doing they will deserve the grati- 
tude and respect of a world whose peace they will have helped to 
preserve. As things now stand the outlook is not bright and 
George Lansbury, the British labor leader, was well within 
the facts when he declared recently that if the President fails at 
the Peace Conference " there will be a period of competitive 
armaments between Britain and America which will make life 
nothing but a hell, and insure the eventual collision of our two 
nations." 

The Only Way Out 
3. There is one sure way out of this perilous situation: the 
establishment of a democratic League of Nations, a federation 
of the peoples of the world, not of a few powerful governments. 
But such a federation is impossible save on the basis of economic 
fair play, self-determination for all peoples, and the end of the 
supremacy of any one nation or group of nations either on land 
or sea. British and American statesmen must abandon the 
Pecksniffiian attitude of requiring other nations to give up con- 
scription while advocating for their own countries naval 
supremacy and possibly in addition, conscription camouflaged as 
" military training " on the " Swiss system " or the " Australian 
system." If the British Empire is a commonwealth of free peo- 
ples as it is claimed to be and as we believe in a large sense it is, 
it can be in no danger from a universal policy of disarmament. 
We can understand British pride in the traditions and achieve- 
ments of the Royal navy; we are ready to acknowledge to the 
full the value of the services rendered by the British fleet in the 
great war, and yet we are free to maintain that in the hands 
of any nation a supreme navy is a supreme menace to the world's 
peace. But as Americans such an assertion can only be made 
with sincerity and force if we in our turn renounce every in- 
tention of maintaining a big navy or a big army. This, we still 
believe, is Mr. Wilson's program. It is a fundamental of the 
Allied Labor program. To back it is the duty of the democrats 
of America, of Britain, and of all the countries of the earth. 

Light in a Dark Chamber 

THE recent Reconstruction Congress held under the au- 
spices of the United States Chamber of Commerce, at 
Atlantic City, has attracted wide attention and varying com- 
ment. The average newspaper with characteristic complacency 
has presented it as evidence of the sanity and idealism of the 
American business man and his fitnesss for leadership in the 
days that are upon us. On the other hand Howard Burton 
writes in The New Republic: 

"The humanitarianism of the speakers who discussed labor 
would seem to have been: about two-fifths left-over war 
phrases about cooperation; two-fifths real fear of the spread 
of radical Socialism; and one-fifth a comfortable expectation 
that there will soon be a convenient margin of the unemployed 
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which will abrogate the necessity of arranging too idealistic 
conditions." 

Two of the most notable papers at the Congress were by 
James A. Farrell, President of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Farrell, being 
an intelligent man, vigorously opposed the waging of an eco- 
nomic war against Germany. Mr. Rockefeller, who is rapidly 
progressing in his sympathy with and understanding of human 
problems, declared that the happiness of the individual is 
of paramount importance, that the piling up of wealth ought 
to give place to considerations of social well-being, that labor 
and capital should be partners. He outlined his theory of the 
creation of shop committees of workers which should cooperate 
with managers in the adjustment of grievances. The New 
Republic's correspondent observes that Mr. Rockefeller has 
now caught up with the opinions which sociologists held ten 
years ago. At any rate the Mr. Rockefeller of the Atlantic City 
speech has left the Mr. Rockefeller of the Ludlow Massacre 
far behind. We believe that in his real interest in social re- 
adjustments there is an element of genuine good will which 
may play no small part in future developments. It is worthy 
of note that the convention endorsed Mr. Rockefeller's pro- 
gram. It is indeed no small gain when such a body abandons 
the hopelessly Bourbon attitude which still characterizes many 
American business men. 

It is hard — and not always necessary — to draw the line be- 
tween enlightened self-interest and good will. Surely, how- 
ever, the elements of good will behind the purposes of certain 
of our industrial leaders should be acknowledged and com- 
mended. Mr. Rockefeller has made such progress within the 
last few years that it may not be a vain hope to believe that 
the time will come when he will see that the real problem of 
industry is to supplant our present profit seeking, capitalistic, 
autocratic scheme by one based upon cooperation. 

The signs of the times declare in unmistakable language that 
the ultimate reconciliation between capital and labor means 
nothing less than the disappearance of the capitalistic system 
under which the investment of money is usually rewarded far 
better than is the investment of life. If leaders in big busi- 
ness would recognize this fact as we believe some of them with 
characteristic acumen do, and would work to make the tran- 
sition to a new system easy and orderly, they would give to 
humanity a unique example of self-abnegation, and would de- 
serve enduring fame among the servants of mankind. 

Moralising About Montreal 

WE invite our readers to join with us in ruminating upon 
the following facts: The civic employees of the city of 
Montreal, Canada — policemen, firemen, aqueduct workers and 
incinerators — went on strike on Thursday, December nth, at 
noon. Within thirty hours they returned to work, having 
secured from the city authorities the promise of the dismissal 
of three unpopular officials and an agreement to arbitrate their 
demands for increased wages. During the brief duration of 
the strike, the papers reported that Montreal was in terror; 
rioters damaged several houses and their contents and almost 
wrecked one store and a moving picture theatre. The amount 
of damage done was estimated at $100,000. On Thursday 



night the situation was so serious that the police voluntarily 
came on duty long enough to break up a threatening riot. The 
general feeling among the citizens seems to have been that the 
men had a genuine grievance in the matter of wages, but that 
a strike of civic employees is an alarming portent. 

Upon the foregoing statement of facts we should like to sug- 
gest two lines of thought: 

1. Montreal is not a Russian city; it is an old and respec- 
table city in a long-settled and conservative section of Canada. 
We doubt if the place contains a corporal's guard of Bolshe- 
viks. Yet the local newspapers' reports of one policeless night 
in Montreal read very like an account of contemporary life in 
Petrograd as given in any of our leading newspapers and maga- 
zines. If a strike of police in a prosperous Canadian city (filled, 
by the by, with soldiers) has such disturbing consequences, is 
it not remarkable that a profound social, industrial, and eco- 
nomic revolution extending throughout an enormous empire, 
begun and continued in the midst of world war, has been car- 
ried out on the whole with so little violence — so little even 
if we accept such obvious newspaper lies as the " murder " of 
the " Little Grandmother of the Revolution " and the drown- 
ing of " seven grand dukes in a well." 

2. Does not this Montreal strike show once more, how 
truly our modern idol, the State, is possessed of feet of clay? 
Once let its military forces refuse to do its bidding and it is 
impotent. The contemplation of such a situation arouses 
mingled emotions — and we are not disposed to dogmatize on 
it. We may imagine, however, that the civic employees of 
Montreal are now more interested in direct action than in the 
ballot. But in their triumph they should not ignore the fact 
that a large part of their strength and success was in the gen- 
eral recognition among the citizens of the justice of their 
claims. 

In the last analysis this affair (like the more serious strike 
of the London police some months ago) is only another proof 
of the need of infusing our whole economic and social life with 
a new spirit of cooperation, fair dealing, and regard for the 
common weal, based upon a new sense of common responsi- 
bility. 

Nota Bene 

A N index to the contents of the first volume of The World 
^ Tomorrow is now in preparation and will be printed if 
there is sufficient demand for it on the part of our readers. 
We therefore ask all who desire such an index to inform us as 
soon as possible. A nominal charge of six cents will be made 
for title page and index. 

TIf E wish to thank again those who have kindly returned 
to us their copies of our January, April and June issues. 
If any further copies of these numbers, and also of our Decem- 
ber issue, are still available we shall be very glad to receive 
them. Our own stocks are quite exhausted, and we have re- 
ceived several further requests for these copies from readers 
who wish to bind their volumes. 

Tlf E much regret that the necessity of publishing certain 
articles dealing with important matters of immediate 
concern has compelled us to omit this month our regular fea- 
tures, " The Open Forum " and " The Library/' We are in- 
debted to several correspondents for their interesting letters 
which we hope to publish in our next issue. 
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Shall We Fail Through Lack of Freedom? 

Some Questions for American Liberals 



NORMAN ANGELL 



LET us face facts. 
A possibility of tragic import to all Amer- 
ican liberals has revealed itself during the 
last few weeks. It is that the opportunity — an 
opportunity which may not come again for gen- 
erations or centuries — of establishing as the result 
of our victory a better international order, giving 
to our children not alone peace and security, but 
freedom and justice, may be allowed to pass; that 
the noble and constructive policy outlined by the 
President will fail. 

This failure will be the consequence of the in- 
ertia, the indifference or even of the hostility of 
the American people themselves; and the temper 
which has provoked that inertia or hostility is due 
to the all but complete absence, during a year or 
two, of that free, contradictory discussion of 
public policies so indispensable for sane judgments 
in a democracy. 

Is it possible to deny the existence of wide- 
spread inertia and hostility? 

It may be admitted that the return of a Re- 
publican House of Representatives does not imply 
hostility to the President's foreign policy; that 
domestic issues determined the election. That 
argument itself is strong presumption of the im- 
pending failure of the President's policy. Let us 
see why. 

A Tragic Failure of Realization 

The difficulties of the policy outlined by the 
President are commensurate with the magnitude 
of its benefits. To rid the world of the burdens 
and tyrannies, the insecurities and fears and hates, 
the oppression of the weak by the strong, which 
the old military competition involved, is a result 
so stupendous as to be comparable only to such 
events as the Reformation, and the establishment 
of Christianity. Results of that magnitude, the 
abolition of evils so ancient, so vast, cannot come 
without individual sacrifice and far-reaching 
changes; without a readiness to sacrifice all minor 
issues thereto. To overcome even the diplomatic 
difficulties, the President will need not only the 
reality of a united people behind him, but the 
appearance of it. Yet the assumption — which is 



probably sound — that domestic issues determined 
the election of a Republican house implies that 
at the close of the greatest war of history, just as 
the President was starting upon the task which no 
man in history has yet achieved — the establish- 
ment of a world organization ensuring freedom, 
justice and peace to all nations — large masses of 
the American people were less concerned with 
that fact than with party allegiance, the admin- 
istering of a rebuke, or with such things as a better 
price for wheat or cotton! It implies in other 
words a failure of realization, deep and serious, of 
the task that lies before us. 

How could it be otherwise? Until yesterday 
any discussion of peace, save in terms of "Hun- 
roasting" was likely to bring one within the scope 
of the Espionage Act. The result is told with 
amazing frankness by no less an authority than 
the super-conservative New York Times itself. In 
a recent editorial this paper says: 

"Mr. Wilson goes to Paris, ... to impress 
upon the conference his own views concerning . . . 
the League of Nations. As the representative of the 
American people he ought to know the prevailing 
opinion upon those undoubtedly important matters. 
Who can say what is the prevailing opinion? . . . 

"There is much disagreement about the League of 
Nations, general ignorance as to what it is to be like. 
While we believe that the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people favor the principle, since like the rest of 
the world we are tired of war, there is no understand- 
ing of how the principle is to be applied, how the 
league is to be constituted, how far membership would 
involve the surrender of sovereign rights, and how the 
decrees of the league are to be enforced. How can Mr. 
Wilson at Paris, or even at Washington, know what 
the American people think about these momentous 
questions when as. yet they do not themselves know 
what they think about them? 

"This nation does not know what Mr. Wilson, pre- 
senting himself as its representative at the conference, 
is going to say or do. Is not the President putting 
himself in a position of some peril? Questions as to 
the source from which he derives his full powers and 
his instructions, should a delegate of any other Power 
have the temerity to ask such questions, would be 
exceedingly awkward. Moreover, guided only by 
his own reasoning, for which undeniably the country 
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has profound respect, since it is unusually so just and 
sound, conclusions reached by him at Paris and actu- 
ally embodied in the treaty might conceivably be 
rejected by the Senate of the United States in obedi- 
ence to public opinion formed here in the President's 
absence. That would be deplorable, nobody wants it 
to happen. 

"This deplorable thing may happen if the President 
and the people remain in mutual ignorance of each 
other's views." 

But there is more than mere inertia. 

The outstanding changes and sacrifices neces- 
sary to the success of the American policy were 
broadly indicated by the President in his "fourteen 
points/' They represent certainly the minimum 
indispensable to the abolition of the old costly 
rivalry and the substitution for it of a fruitful co- 
operative international society. No League of 
Nations can be based on less. The programme was 
accepted by the Allies, — particularly, and in most 
explicit terms by Mr. Lloyd George — and by this 
country for some months without protest. It cer- 
tainly contributed to the revolutionary movement 
in Germany: furnishing to the people the pros- 
pect, as the result of the repudiation of autocracy, 
of a future of fruitful co-operation with the west- 
ern democracies. The policy involved certain 
essential principles: some surrender of national 
independence on behalf of international obliga- 
tion (every treaty, even of the old type does that) ; 
some surrender of the special commercial advan- 
tages which heretofore the great powers have had 
over the lesser ones in the international economic 
field, in favor of a regimen of equality for all 
nations great and small; (since might does not 
confer rights); and differentiation between the 
responsibility of the German people and the Ger- 
man government (which means mainly, in prac- 
tice, that children should not be made responsible 
for the offenses of their parents). 

That programme is now specifically repudiated 
by outstanding figures in American politics, jour- 
nalism, learning, religion and literature. To a 
Republican House, a doubtful Senate, one must 
add forces represented in the personalities of Col. 
Roosevelt, ex-President Taft, Senator Lodge, Con- 
gressman Fess, Colonel Harvey; in the influence 
of eminent professors and theologians, in powerful 
organizations like the American Defence Society, 
the National Security League, and various " boy- 
cott " associations. 



Many thus indicated would doubtless declare 
themselves "in theory" in favor of a League of 
Nations. They are merely opposed to the only 
conditions which can give it any chance of success. 
They regard the result as beyond price; but they 
will not pay even a small price. This overt hos- 
tility of great sections of the American people and 
press has stirred into life the European forces 
hostile to the League which were quiescent so 
long as America, whose aid had become so indis- 
pensable, was apparently a unit in its favor. 

The Forces Against the President 

These hostile forces are chiefly: 

(1) The honest skepticism and prejudice of 
conservatively-minded men who have risen to 
power and prosperity under the old order and in- 
stinctively resent any fundamental change in it. 
Without belief in the feasibility of the new policy, 
without the will which finds a way, without the 
faith that moves mountains, there can be no 
League, for mountains must be removed. * The 
circumstances of war, demanding above all ad- 
ministrative capacity, have given governmental 
power to conservatives who have no great faith 
in the League of Nations and have taken it from 
the more radically minded who do have that 
faith, and who are perhaps in a majority, but 
without power. The case of England, where in 
1912 the people had elected a clear majority of 
Liberals and Radicals, but where Conservatives 
almost entirely rule, is a case in point. And yet 
it is actually to statesmen who do not in the least 
hide their skepticism or even hostility, to whom, 
in its early stages, will be entrusted this great 
experiment. 

(2) The very human and excusable passion of 
retaliation on the part of countries that have 
suffered at the hands of the enemy and that will 
demand terms bearing so hardly upon the next 
generation in Germany as to set up again a strong 
effort at resistance, and make Germany the centre 
of an alliance with Slavic states whose differences 
preclude solid union among themselves. 

(3) The rise of Protectionist and Imperialist 
parties in all countries that will demand special 
privileges and preferential treatment in new terri- 
tories acquired by their governments in Turkey, 
Asia, and Africa, thus putting the weaker states 
at a disadvantage and creating causes of dissen- 
sion among the Allies, restarting the A struggle for 
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preponderant power with its secret bargaining and 
intrigue and doing violence to the rights of lesser 
peoples. 

(4) The demand of conservative governments 
for prolonged intervention in Russia for the ex- 
press purpose of forbidding experiments in econ- 
omic democracy, as the conservative governments 
at the close of the Napoleonic wars leagued them- 
selves together for the purpose of preventing ex- 
periments in political democracy. As the Con- 
gress of Vienna misjudged the forces of the political 
revolution, the new Congress of Versailles may 
misjudge the forces of the social and economic 
revolution now stirring throughout the world. 

The sum of all these forces represent obstacles 
so great that only a united political front in 
America could successfully cope with them. There 
is not that unity of front. Popular feeling has 
tended more and more, ever since the beginning 
of the war, to strengthen the forces hostile to the 
President's policy. 

"How not to do it" 

The main cause is not difficult to discern. 
Democracy does not imply any admission that 
popular feeling must always be right even when 
it is the result of misinformation. The predicate 
of successful democracy is that those who make 
the decisions shall have before them the facts 
necessary for wise decision. The essence of de- 
mocracy is that government has not the right to 
distort popular judgment by withholding the facts 
essential to that judgment. If popular feeling has 
risen against the President's policy it is because 
it has only heard one side of the case. The policy 
of repression and political censorship pursued by 
the administration in the matter of the press, 
public meeting, free speech; the unprecedented 
powers given to administrative officials like the 
Postmaster General, have in practice operated to 
silence most advocacy of the President's policy, 
and to give free rein to its opponents. A little 
examination will reveal the process of this absurd 
paradox. 

A personage of note, or some newspaper, assails, 
let us say, the idea, that we should distinguish 
between the German people and the German Gov- 
ernment; insists that the whole people — men, 
women and children — must be punished by boy- 
cott, discriminatory tariffs, annexations of terri- 
tory; adding, it may be, that the Russians are as 



bad as the Germans. This is a direct attack upon 
the essential principles of the President's policy 
(safety and equality of treatment for a de-milit- 
arized Germany, and right of self-determination), 
although that fact is likely to go unnoticed. For 
a liberal paper or person to reply, by a plea that 
the whole German people (including the German 
babies) cannot be held responsible; or that Rus- 
sians should be allowed to choose their own form 
of government would certainly involve denuncia- 
tion to the Department of Justice by some Vigi- 
lante or Defence Society, and quite possibly 
successful prosecution by that Department. For 
the Espionage Act reads that "whoever by 
word of mouth shall support or favor" the enemy 
cause, shall be liable to imprisonment for twenty 
years. Incredible as it may seem, persons within 
the last few weeks have been sentenced to twenty 
years imprisonment for questioning the wisdom 
and right of American intervention in Russia, 
and a war time jury would be quite capable of 
deciding that anyone who came to the "defence" 
of the German people in reply to the advocacy of 
hot-blooded patriots, was certainly "favoring the 
cause of the enemy by word of mouth." 

And when an old-established newspaper can be 
held up in the mails for suggesting that Mr. Gom- 
pers was not very popular with the British Labor 
Party, or a professor lose his chair or a clergyman 
his pulpit for a like offence, it is not surprising 
that the discussion of this whole range of ques- 
tions, save by persons of exceptional courage or 
influence, should be left to the Roosevelts, Lodges, 
Tribunes, American Defence Societies, etc. More 
and more, in consequence, is the formation of 
public opinion left to them. The case for the 
Wilson type of policy, for liberalism, simply goes 
by default. 

The Fall of English Liberalism 

This is to duplicate exactly the experience 
of England earlier in the war. Fear of a pro- 
German party prompted the Asquith-Grey gov- 
ernment to urge a truce to all discussions of peace 
terms. Socialist and radical organs were sup- 
pressed or terrorised into platitudes. The liberal 
press was deliberately silent. But the Northcliffe 
press and the politicians supported by it were 
particularly articulate, and discussed terms of 
peace, in a sense hostile to liberation, every day. 
Owing to lack of all countervailing criticism their 
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demands became progressively violent. And as attempt of the Radical, Labor and Socialist or- 

this was the only policy freely advocated, more ganizations of Britain, France, Italy and Belgium 

and more public opinion came round to sanction to send delegates to this country in order that 

it. It would be roughly true to say that while in something of the misunderstanding concerning 

1914 the Conservative press were prepared to the purposes of such groups as the British Labor 

drive from public life anyone who ventured upon Party might be cleared up, was frustrated by the 

criticism of Sir Edward Grey, by 1916 they were refusal of passports. 

prepared to do the same thing to those who ven- Mr. Henderson has recently declared that mis- 
tured to come to his defence. The reactionary understanding of the real purposes of the Allied 
press finally drove him from office. His fall was democracies exists in America to an alarming 
the result very largely of the suppressions which degree. It is not surprising. In all the mass of 
his own government had sanctioned. The sus- newspaper and public comment coming from 
pension of discussion was not really suspension, it Britain, France and Italy and appearing in the 
was the suspension only of liberal contributions to American press since the beginning of peace nego- 
it. It simply handed the control of opinion over tiations, practically none at all have come from 
to the most reactionary elements. the Radical, Labor and Socialist sections of opinion 
Fundamentally a similar thing has happened in in the Allied countries. And this at a time when 
this country. From the first day of the war there the impulse behind those movements, repressed 
opened a violent campaign against Mr. Wilson's and distorted, threatens to overwhelm the world, 
policy — none the less violent or effective because How deep and far-reaching those impulses must 
those who came under its influence were not aware be the events of the past year in Russia and the 
that they were repudiating Mr. Wilson's principles, past few weeks in Germany, sufficiently prove, 
or because their repudiation was the result not of Yet the only policy now pursued by the govern- 
any consciously analysed argument, but of a ments in respect of those tendencies is repression 
general state of mind and temper. The result is or distortion, or (as there are grounds for believing 
not limited to this or that item of policy. The to be the case sometimes in the instance of Russia) 
feeling which has grown up as the result of this what amounts to deliberate organized misrep- 
process — and the mass acts by feelings in its po- resentation. 
litical decisions — covers the whole ground of the 

President's policy, because it covers the deter- ShaU We the PeaC€ ? 

mining attitude of mind and underlying prin- Is this regimen to continue during the whole 

ciples. period of the settlement? 

The President's policy, being something new, Mr. Lloyd George has assured us that that set- 

and running counter as it does to old prejudices tlement will fix the destinies of nations and 

and prepossessions, can only be realized by virtue peoples for generations, perhaps centuries. The 

of a successful appeal to the sober second thoughts war which that settlement ends is a war waged to 

of men as against actions and policies prompted preserve the right of peoples to determine their 

by mere instinct, prejudice and passion. It must own fate, to end secret diplomacy, to make it 

rally to its support the type of moral impulse impossible for governments to dispose of peoples 

which in the past has given us reforms, political without the latter's knowledge. Is such a war to 

and social — the impulse of the actively "reform- end in a form of conference which everyone knows 

ing" element. to be in fact autocratic and secret, "engineered" 

Those elements in all the belligerent countries by governments that in some cases at least lack 

during the war have been deprived of govern- popular electoral mandate; with the facts with- 

mental power by reason of the circumstances al- held from the people by an organized censorship 

ready touched upon. Deprived largely of expres- of the same rigid efficiency as that once exercised 

sion in the press they have attempted again and by the now defunct Prussia; with great popular 

again within the nations and across frontiers to parties in the nations most concerned forbidden 

confer with one another. The censorship and to confer with one another? 

passport restrictions have for the most part de- Is this the measure of our real belief in democ- 

prived them of that opportunity and right. The racy when it comes to the vital test? 
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By the Way 



IT seems to me that one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times is the rediscovery by our leading ministers of the 
Sermon on the Mount. I have been agreeably surprised lately 
to find more than one ministerial reference to that awkward 
fifth chapter of Matthew, and that despite the fact that we are 
at war — though, of course, only unofficially as yet— with Russia. 
Even the editor of one of our leading newspapers actually had 
the pluck to refer to the Beatitudes the other day. And now 
I find that Mr. Henry M6rganthau, our late Ambassador to 
Turkey, in a plea for the starving people of the Near East is 
bold enough to make the following startling statement in a fac- 
simile of his own handwriting on the outside of an envelope for 
all the world to see : 

" I cannot believe that any Christian Minister, living by the 
Sermon on the Mount, will remain callous or irresponsive to 
this cry of distress." 

Surely six months ago such a statement so destructive of our 
national morale as that would have brought the American Pro- 
tective League, the National Security League, the American 
Defence Society, the Navy League, and the New York Tri- 
bune down in a solid phalanx upon Mr. Morganthau's offend- 
ing head, demanding in an indignant chorus the utmost rigor 
of the Espionage Law. But for a time at least those strenu- 
ously patriotic days are past, though Mr. Burleson still reigns 
and the Espionage Law is still on the statute book. Mean- 
while let us rejoice that with the signing of the armistice the 
Sermon on the Mount has been taken off the Index and the 
moratorium of Christianity is over. 



NOTHING that I have read in the papers lately has given 
me so much real pleasure as the item from Washington, 
telling that the Railroad Administration has recently ordered 
some hundreds of thousands of pounds of high explosive material 
to be taken out to sea from South Amboy, New Jersey, and 
dumped overboard, thirty-five miles from the Scotland Neck 
Lightship. I wish the formulae for T-N-T and poison gas and 
flame gas and all the other products of the war-god's laboratory 
might be cast overboard, too, and that the secrets of their manu- 
facture might pass forever from human memory. What a 
glorious ending of the war — what a convincing proof that the 
war to end war had ended in victory, if there could be started 
a world-wide destruction of all the tools of war which men and, 
alas ! women, too, have been making with such devotion and skill 
for their own destruction during the last few years. Who 
will be the modern Savonarola to lead in this new Burning — 
or rather, Drowning — of the Vanities? I rejoice in the sug- 
gestion that the captured German fleet should be sunk some- 
where in midocean, perhaps over the watery grave of the Lusi- 
tania. Who knows but that this may be the beginning and 
that the League of Nations at its first meeting will decree a 
similar fate for all the navies of the world? Perhaps each 
nation will be allowed to keep one big battleship and one sub- 
marine, to be anchored permanently in its principal harbor for 
exhibition purposes, just to show future generations the kind of 



things we spent our time and skill in making in these dark 
ages of the twentieth century. I imagine that it will be difficult 
for our children one hundred years hence to understand why 
such monstrous fear-alls should be called dreadnaughts. 



A FRIEND of mine just back from France reports the fol- 
lowing cheering incident. The war was over, the arm- 
istice signed and the men were going home. A Church of 
England clergyman and an American Presbyterian minister 
who had been working together as chaplains in the same sector 
came together to say goodbye. The Presbyterian remarked on 
their good comradeship during the war and how all their dif- 
ferences of creed and ritual had been cast aside. The Eng- 
lishman was equally cordial and rejoiced in their good fellow- 
ship. " How pleasant it has been," he said as they shook 
hands, " our working together ; you serving God in your way 
and I serving Him in His." 

* * * 

1WISH our newspapers when they quote from their Eng- 
lish contemporaries would take pains to give us more 
glimpses of the truth such as we get in the following delightful 
letter from a friendly Londoner which appeared in a recent 
issue of The Manchester Guardian: 

" The armistice has not ended one of my real war-time diver- 
sions. I am still able to barge unexpectedly into American 
soldiers idling in the streets of London and carry them off to 
see interesting places and entertain them with stories of the 
quaint manners and customs of the great city. It is a diver- 
sion that brings me more than a passing pleasure ; these Ameri- 
can boys are so keen to express their appreciation of an English- 
man's friendly overtures. Let me give an illustration. The 
other day in the Strand I picked up two lads of twenty wear- 
ing the dark tunic and light blue trousers of American marines. 
They received my offer to show them round with an embarrass- 
ment that clearly amounted to suspicion, and when I had won 
their confidence I found out why. A professional ' guide ' had 
picked them up earlier in the day, and for taking them round 
some of the sights had fleeced them each for the amount of a 
day and a half's pay. I took them to the Tower and other 
places, and when I left them I warned them against the pro- 
fessional guide. They gave me a delicious reply. 4 Sir,' said 
one of them, ' I guess we don't mind meeting a crook in the 
morning if we can meet a white man in the afternoon.' 

" But that was not all. I took them to my rooms and gave 
them coffee and cigarettes. They were delightfully entertaining 
and, as I found later, keenly observant. Three days afterwards 
I found at my rooms a letter and a package. 4 Sir,' the letter 
ran, * this is to say " Good-bye " and " Thank you." We 
would have liked to have bought you a souvenir, but our money 
is all gone. Sir, we noticed that while you helped us generously 
to sugar with the coffee you used very little yourself, although 
you said you disliked coffee without sugar. The enclosed pack- 
age contains the balance of our sugar ration for the week. Will 
you please have a few cups of really sweet coffee in memory of 
two grateful boys from U. S. A. ? ' The package contained a 
pound and a half of sugar, and it is the sweetest sugar I have 
tasted since we went on rations." 

THE ROJDMENDER. 
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Sunrise in Siberia 



JOHN RICKMAN 



The author of the following article is an English doctor who has just returned home after 
more than two years of hospital work in the province of Samara, in Russia, where he was serv- 
ing as a member of the Friends 9 Medical Unit. Dr. Rickman informs us that Generals X, Y and 
Z mentioned in this article are notable friends of 44 order 99 as against Bolshevism, — their names 
appear frequently in our newspapers. — The Editors. 

CIVILIAN in the fifth year of the war Parisian, scented, if young; if old, solid, reflective 



could not fail to be impressed when he (even sleepy), often shaky of hand and shattered 



visited the headquarters of an army in of nerve. Always respectful when respect is due, 
active service; so it was with us as the special always ready to be genial at the table, though he 
train that was carrying us through the various may be irritable at the desk. That his staff 
war zones of Siberia approached the wayside sta- officers were men of rank one could see at a dis- 
tion where the Russian General X. had his staff, tance, their tunics blazed with insignia. One 
Our train pulled up between long lines of cattle thought that their decorations were not intended 
trucks, wagon Ms and dining cars. The station was to impress the rank and file so much as'to convey 
bright with the various uniforms in the autumn to each other reminders of those subtle shades of 
sunlight. deference due to rank, honors and birth. 

We were told that we should be invited to dinner The meal was interrupted by calls to duty, 
in the Staff dining room. We were grateful, but timid slatternly Chinese orderlies would hand pen- 
said that we could do nothing to delay the journey, ciled notes to the officers, who would pocket them 
if the dinner would take no longer than the time and frown, or it might be would ask with effusive 
needed to change engines of course we should be anxiety if we would excuse them while they at- 
delighted, but . . . tended to their duties. 

The question of engines brought a new aspect Stepping from the International Sleeping Car 
of the situation to the front. The Chief of Staff Dining-Room we found ourselves in the midst of 
said that he would order dinner, indeed he had the General's troops drilling between the tracks 
already done so long ago, and all would be ready and the lines of box cars. They showed greater 
immediately, but about the engines, did we not variety than their officers. In each platoon that 
know that General Y. had taken three and had we saw about half were Chinese {without pig-tails), 
not as yet sent any back, in the meantime they the rest were a medley of boys, old men and camp 
had only three left. If General Y. returned an followers, pressed or persuaded into the army, 
engine we could of course proceed, or if General Z The exigencies of war and the shortage of good 
(who was then in "control" in the region through cloth in Siberia might excuse what would other- 
which we had just come) "released" a locomotive wise have been hard to explain. Old police uni- 
or two, of course things would be different. In forms jostled over-sized Cossack tunics, and many 
the meantime the Chief of Staff was of course very of the children-soldiers recently escaped from 
sorry, but there was dinner and the whole matter their school rooms, seemed in painful doubt 
could be talked over again. whether it was better to turn their cuffs up or let 

Of course we expressed, as he did, excessive them hang several inches below their finger tips, 
obligations and greatest pleasures while smothering Coat tails brushed their calves, 
vexation with the thought that this state of affairs Before these motley ranks stood a gorgeous 
would not last many more years. At dinner we officer who shouted the orders to his men. A 
were introduced to the Staff Officers who expressed pause. A Chinese sergeant repeated the order in 
their delight at meeting us and having the honor his native tongue. A pause. The officer gave a 
of assisting us on our journey. one word command and the platoon proceeded to 

The type of man who officered the army of obey. Order seemed to be maintained, though a 
General X. is well known to all lovers of the old civilian is not competent to judge of such subtle- 
rigime in Russia. Well built, graceful, polished, ties that lie outside his province. Keeping in step 
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— an impossible feature of discipline among rail- 
road tracks and on rough earth — did not mark 
their progress even on smooth ground, and that 
this was due more to the irregularities of their 
drill ground than to language difficulties is sug- 
gested by the fact that Russian and Chinese dis- 
played an equal incompetence. 

We secured a locomotive by procedure familiar 
to those who know 
Russia of the old 
regime. After dis- 
playing bitter re- 
gret at leaving 
gentlemen who had 
entertained us both 
at table and at 
parade, we left the 
General Staff after 
a delay of only five 
hours. Till dusk we 
proceeded on our 
way almost jaunt- 
ily, but after dusk 
we stopped at a sta- 
tion. Travelling was 
not done at night 
at that time because 
one could not see 
the track, and ac- 
cidents were expec- 
ted owing to rail- 
road ties being 
placed on the line 
by the soldiers of 
one or other Gen- 
eral. 

While lying in the 
station siding we 
reflected on which 
group would cause 
most trouble to the 
progress of democracy, the medley of soldiers on 
the railroad track or the gorgeous officers in the 
dining car. 

All such ^difficult problems as this, however f 
eventually faded from our minds as we received 
from the slanting beams of the rising sun the 
glad promise of another day's safe passage over 
the boundless Siberian plain. Our engine-driver 
now able to see the road ahead took courage, and 
soon we were speeding on our long journey home. 



Let Us Understand One Another 

DURING the war we have exchanged with England of- 
ficial and semi-official delegations of all kinds. The9e 
groups of editors, business men, clergymen, labor leaders have 
with more or less success explained us to our British cousins 
and vice versa. But all these delegations have been carefully 
hand-picked. They have been propagandists all. That all 
was for the best in the best of all possible ententes has been 

the burden of their mes- 



RUSSIA TO THE ALLIES 

You that allowed the crumbling Tsardom room, 

Year after year that saw my exiles tread 
By tens of thousands to their living tomb 

In the Siberian waste, and no word said, 
What mighty need has brought your armies now? 

You that beheld my surging crowds lack food, 

My peasants 9 dream of liberty turn gall 
And wormwood of another servitude, 

Yet sate not in the judgment-seat at all, 
What mighty need has brought your armies now? 

You that have seen the blood upon the snow 

Of student and of worker, that have seen 
Pogrom, espial, fraud and Cossack-blow 

With never a demand to intervene, 
What mighty need has brought your armies now? 

You that afar off watched the abysmal fire 

Of Revolution roll on ended night 
Deep after deep the people's dumb desire, 

And veiled your eyes from fierceness of the light, 
What mighty need has brought your armies now? 

I cast the sword away. The torch outshone; 

I lifted it against my enemy. 
With die authoritative dead alone 

I stood the hour that you abandoned me. 
What mighty need has brought your armies now? 

Evangels of ** Democracy," that fly 

To me, the reaper of man's tragic good, 
Your driven cities left to judge you by 

And all the past you bore with fortitude, 
What mighty need has brought your armies now? 

VIOLA C. WHITE 



sage. 

But now, surely, the 
time has come when 
new delegations may be 
arranged from among 
those who consciously 
desire the new day of a 
larger cooperation and a 
truer, sounder friend- 
ship. Why cannot our 
labor and socialist 
groups invite men like 
Arthur Henderson or 
George Lansbury or 
Robert Smillie to visit 
this country as their 
guests? Why cannot 
our universities extend a 
welcome to the Bertrand 
Russells, Lowes Dickin- 
sons, J. A. Hobsons and 
Sidney Webbs of the 
British colleges? Might 
not our churches send 
over a call for religious 
leaders like the Rev. W. 
E. Orchard, Rev. Wil- 
liam Temple, Dr. John 
Clifford, John William 
Graham and Miss 
Maude Roy den? We in 
our turn would seek 
among our own ranks 
for men and women of 
equal ability to send to 
England in exchange. 
Of even more impor- 
tance than the visit of such leaders as we have named might be 
the development of plans by which small groups of working 
men and women should go from each country to foreign lands 
for a period of several months, possibly even for a year or two, 
to live with and to work with their comrades abroad and there 
to acquire, and to give in exchange, a new sense of international- 
ism. In the days that are now at hand internationalism must 
not rest as hitherto upon the shifting sands of sentiment, dy- 
nastic whim and governmental policy, only to collapse in ruins 
when the storm comes. We must build anew upon the un- 
shakable rock of knowledge, mutual understanding, sympathy 
and esteem. 
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Christianity and the Profit System 

RICHARD ROBERTS 

We earnestly invite our readers to give their most careful consideration to the principles 
laid down in the following article. We ask this because we are convinced that to find a just 
and righteous solution of our economic problems is the fundamental task of our times. Only 
when the slavery which the present competitive and profit-seeking system lays upon us all is 
abolished shall we be free men; only then will the human spirit rise to heights to which we 
do not now even aspire. To establish a social order based on cooperation and good will is 
Christianity's next crusade. — The Editors. 

I attitude in perpetuity. It is true that the support of 

^ t ai j i . i *-he wa *" ky Christian leaders was with more or less 
the assertion fluently made during the explicitness affirmed to be for ^ occagion Qnl 

years of the war that Chnstmnity had failed, and we have a , mftde read adnMmiw £ i £ t 

t„™ J^/JTl 78 °°f ?? ntl 7. r t of the strength of their case. But it is an easy step 

turned that it has never yet been fairly tried. • ^^„i ow i • f . , . • . 

tt~~ *i, i i j , i . J m popular logic from a single act of concession 

Upon those who have made ^ tins answer it now made under ^ stresg of a ^ 

faUs to see to it that Chnstiamty is put to the eral> aU _ round and permanent doctrine of 

pr °° # modation. The validity of a sub-Christian attitude 

The Arrest of Christianity in respect of war may be used as an argument for 

Long before the War, it was plain that some- ^he validity of a sub-Christian attitude in respect 
thing was very much amiss with Christianity. °f the social order. The argument will not indeed 
Some kind of arrest seemed to have been placed ^ e stated thus explicitly, and we expect that 
upon it. Through the vast volume of speech and many who have affirmed the former will (as they 
writing devoted to criticism, diagnosis and pre- consistently may) deny the latter. Nevertheless 
scription, it was easy to perceive a general, though the argument will hold in a region of vastly greater 
not explicitly acknowledged, sense that Christian- importance than the field of academic discussion, 
ity and its institutions were approaching, if they namely in the unreflective popular mind; and we 
had not already reached, a point of insolvency; may presently evolve a popular Christianity which 
and the misgiving which was prevalent before the definitely assumes the existence of certain per- 
War has been accentuated by the experiences of manent and incurable evils in the world and re- 
war-time. There is abroad a vague expectation quires of us only that we shall get as much Chris- 
that, now the war is over, there is likely to be a tian living as we can into the interstices of the 
revival of religion at some time not far distant; brute intractable scheme of life prescribed by the 
but it is difficult to perceive upon what grounds nature of things, and look for our reward in a 
of fact or reason this expectation rests. Its origin happier sphere. That this has always been to some 
must, we fear, be traced to the inveterate ten- extent latent in the popular type of Christianity 
dency of the religious mind to become apocalyptic may be true; the danger is that it may now 
when it has lost its bearings. become fixed, — in which case we must abandon 

We find ourselves compelled to believe that the hope of creating a Christian world, 

there is a real danger that the arrest of Christian- As for ourselves, we would maintain that, while 

ity may become more definite and pronounced in the immediate political consequences of the war 

the immediate future. It is not our desire to would appear to justify those who have upheld a 

renew the controversy which we have had with sub-Christian attitude in respect of it, the ulti- 

many of our friends concerning the Christian at- mate moral and spiritual reactions of the war have 

titude to war; but we cannot escape the fear that yet to show whether they or we have been right in 

the Christian advocacy of a sub-Christian plat- this matter. There are already certain obvious 

form in respect of the war may lead to a general and patent reasons why we should not regret 01 

acceptance of the view that there are fixed and have as yet any misgiving concerning the position 

unchanging conditions of another kind in the we have taken; and we are content to leave this 

world, which require and justify a sub-Christian issue to the judgment of the future. But we 
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acknowledge that necessity is laid upon us to ac- 
cept the duty of carrying the logic of our position 
in a plain and categorical way into those regions 
of life which are today, to the great hurt of us alL 
governed by conventions and acceptances essen- 
tially unchristian, and in this enterprise we may 
believe that we may look with confidence for the 
sympathy and co-operation of many from whom 
we have been divided by the issue of the war. 
Whether rightly or wrongly — and this the future 
alone can declare, — we parted for the sake of 
Christ; but there is a crusade awaiting us in 
which we must be joined again for the sake of 
Christ. 

II 

The Roots of the Trouble 

The more it has been given to us to reflect upon 
the war, the more surely has the conviction shaped 
itself that the ultimate roots of war are in the 
social order. But with equal definiteness have we 
reached the judgment that the arrest of Chris- 
tianity in our generation is to be traced to the 
same source. It has been for a long time a com- 
monplace of Christian discussion that any serious 
endeavor to pursue the Christian ideal of life is 
thwarted at every turn by the manifold entangle- 
ments of an unjust and inequitable social order; 
and we are compelled in despite of ourselves to 
accept a sub-Christian standard of conduct. This 
point it is unnecessary to develop in detail; it has 
been the subject-matter of persistent lamentation 
for many a day. Christian men of business have 
vainly sought out ways of release from situations 
which are well nigh intolerable to normal con- 
sciences, and Christian ministers in despair of a 
solution have reluctantly acquiesced in a tacit 
doctrine of accommodation and concession. They 
have been constrained to preach a gospel of the 
second best; and the romance has gone out of the 
Christian adventure. Organised Christianity has 
largely declined into a cultus; it has ceased to 
have a meaning for the multitude. A paralysing 
unreality has overtaken its message. 

In all this there is nothing new; it is only a 
condensed echo of the despairing complaint of 
Christian men who have preserved a habit of 
realism in observation and thought. But it does 
not appear that there has been a general disposi- 
tion to carry the complaint to the stage of radical 
and thoroughgoing analysis. We are persuaded 



that it is only as we achieve profound and far- 
reaching changes in the social and industrial order 
that the arrest placed upon Christianity can be 
removed. In the Apostolic days, a ritual system 
had to be broken down before the vital impulse of 
the Christian Gospel could flow freely into the 
Gentile world; in the middle ages, Christianity 
was arrested by an ecclesiastical system which 
had in its turn to be broken down in order that 
the Gospel might have free course. Today it is 
an economic system which "cribs, cabins and 
confines" the spirit of Christianity; and the sav- 
ing grace of Christ is once more to be released only 
as a breach is made in the current scheme of life. 

If this seem an excessive and unwarranted judg- 
ment, let the following circumstances be con- 
sidered: 

Insecurity and Salvationism 

1. It has again and again been asserted that 
destitution militates against the acceptance of 
Christianity; and in the main this statement is 
well-founded. But it does not explain the fact 
that whole blocks of society which are not afflicted 
with destitution are today untouched by and in- 
different to the Christian appeal. There is of 
course an excessively rich class which comes under 
this category; but their case was dealt with defi- 
nitively by Jesus long ago. Christianity so far as 
it flourishes today does so almost exclusively 
among the bourgeoi$ie 9 the large middle class which 
is not over-wealthy, but which is distinguished 
from the classes immediately beneath it by its 
possession of a status of economic independence 
and security. The industrial classes, though they 
may be above the poverty line, are nevertheless 
not possessed of economic independence and se- 
curity; and it is in this condition that we are to 
seek out one of the causes of the failure of Chris- 
tianity to reach the workers. Even more than 
settled poverty does the sense of insecurity bar out 
the spiritual appeal. Today the livelihood of count- 
less multitudes of men and their families is exposed 
to a chronic insecurity. The caprice of employers 
and foremen, the fluctuations of the markets, the 
obstruction of production in the interest of profits, 
the inevitable vicissitudes of health, — these and 
other things combine to create a sense of precari- 
ousness which is entirely deadly to the detachment 
and freedom essential to spiritual awakening and 
growth. 
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And if the proof of this diagnosis were needed, 
it is to be found in the circumstance that where- 
soever Christianity manages to survive under 
these conditions, it is invariably of the " Salvation- 
ist" type, with its main emphasis upon "assur- 
ance" The paralysing insecurities of this life are 
to be compensated for by a guaranteed admission 
into paradise; and there are many to whom life 
as it is would be wholly intolerable without this 
hope. It would be ungracious and unchristian to 
grudge them this sanctuary from the harsh de- 
mands of the present; but it is necessary to point 
out that this type of doctrine is bound in the end 
to paralyze the sense of moral responsibility for 
transforming the world. Yet so long as insecurity 
is the rule of this life for any body of persons, so 
long will they seek refuge and repose in the hope 
of an "other-worldly" salvation; and while this 
reflects an essential element of the Christian hope, 
an excessive preoccupation with it will inevitably 
arrest any serious interest in creating a Christian 
order of life in time. 

The Machine Culture 

2. The spiritual effects of the machine-industry 
must also be included in our analysis. It is not 
possible here and now to discuss this subject in 
detail; but one or two points call for attention. 
One result of the application of mechanical inven- 
tion to industry has been a minute specialization 
of processes. Men are today condemned to occu- 
pations which consist of repeating the same small 
routine operation all day and every day; and the 
deadening and dulling effect of this kind of work 
is one of the commonplaces of social observation. 
It is not commonly perceived that one of the chief 
causes of the prosperity of the drink traffic is the 
opportunity it provides of reaction from the de- 
pressing and deadening round of the factory. The 
saloon strikes a kind of psychological balance with 
the factory. Parks, art galleries and museums 
are no offset to the gin-shop, for they fail to pro- 
vide the vivid and violent relief which the worker 
exposed to the peculiar depression of the factory 
requires; the "movie" and the excitement of the 
base-ball field provide more effectual outlets. 
But the emptiness of the ordinary church shows 
how little its present manner of life meets this 
particular need. Indeed, the spiritual interests 
are condemned to suppression until we achieve a 
more wholesome equilibration of human energies. 



The early success of the Salvation Army was to 
no small extent due to the introduction of elements 
of excitement and noisy innovation into religious 
propaganda; but the experience of the Salvation 
Army shows that there is no permanent value in 
devices of this kind. 

Alongside of this condition is another the effect 
of which is more general. It is the enormously 
accelerated pace of life. How this has come about 
it is needless to describe here. The machine sets 
the pace and we have to keep up with it. The 
pressure of life has steadily become greater, and is 
almost more than human nature can stand. In 
the years before the war, insanity and suicide were 
increasing in most western lands; the prevalence 
of neurasthenia and nervous disorders of many 
kinds, the frequency of physical "breakdowns" 
and the like all point to the fact that the pace of 
life has outstripped our physical capacity. Mean- 
time we have become a tired and nerve-ridden 
people; and we try to strike the balance in many 
ways. Some seek pleasure with the same wasteful 
frenzy as they work with; others turn for nervous 
anodynes to Christian Science, New Thought and 
other fungoid cults which offer swift relief without 
requiring us to change materially our manner of 
life. 

Our analysis might be extended to other points; 
but this is sufficient to show how difficult it is for 
a free creative Christianity to find foothold in our 
world as it is. The spiritual and psychological 
climate produced by our scheme of life is deadly 
to the Christian impulse; and it is only as the 
Christian impulse pulls itself together, and turns 
upon and dissipates the enervating air which to- 
day surrounds it that it is legitimate or reasonable 
to hope for its future. 

Ill 

The Profit System 

It would be foolish to trace this situation to a 
single source; but it is not open to question that 
the chief root of our trouble lies in our commercial 
and industrial order. In this region, the governing 
fact is the pursuit of profit, the exploitation of the 
margin of ^advantage upon an exchange transac- 
tion. 

To validate this seemingly summary judgment, 
let us endeavor to state briefly the more immediate 
reactions of the profit system. 
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First, — the pursuit of profit tends to lower the 
costs of production and to raise the price of the 
product. Chief among the costs of production is 
the payment of labor, that is to say, wages. The 
result of this tendency is to depress the income of 
the worker while at the same time it raises his ex- 
penditure. As there is no limit fixed at either end, 
the standard of life is in constant danger of being 
lowered beneath the point of reasonable subsist- 
ence. Some check has been imposed upon the 
decrease of wages by the action of the labor unions; 
but this is offset by the partial elimination of com- 
petition in the markets through the growth of 
trusts and combines and the consequent upward 
tendency of the prices of commodities. 

Second, — this insecurity is accentuated by the 
fact that the maintenance of profits frequently 
requires a manipulation of productivity in order 
to tighten the market. It has been estimated that 
under the profit system the industrial productivity 
of this country has been anywhere between 25 
and 50 per cent beneath its possible maximum. 
This obstruction is effected by such devices as the 
diminution of working hours, the dismissal of 
workmen and stoppages of work. 

Third, — an additional element of insecurity is 
to be found in the fact that labor itself is treated 
as a commodity, its price being subject to market- 
fluctuations, and governed by the law of supply 
and demand, like any other commodity. But in 
order to prevent an undue rise of the price of labor, 
the industrial system has produced a "reserve of 
labor" which is called unemployment. There is in 
every trade in normal times a chronic margin, 
ranging in amount, of unemployed men; and no 
man knows when his turn may come to take his 
place in the unemployed reserve. We are con- 
cerned at the moment with the question of se- 
curity; but it may be pointed out that it is the 
chief tragedy of unemployment that it at length 
produces a class of unemployables who become the 
human driftwood of our social order. 

Fourth, — the profit-motive works in the interest 
of invested capital; and it is invested capital that 
controls the conditions of industry. The worker 
is at the mercy of the absolute authority of the 
owners or representatives of invested capital, 
against whose fiat there is no appeal. He is per- 
mitted no share in determining the conditions of 
his work; and the only freedom he possesses is 
freedom in the choice of a master. Even this free- 



dom is very grievously limited by the growth of 
trusts and combines and employers' associations 
which are able to deny employment to a dismissed 
workman within the area over which they exercise 
control. 

It is plain therefore that the effect of the profit 
system is the denial of security and autonomy to 
the vast body of workers; and if any be in search 
of the causes of industrial unrest, here is one 
fruitful field of reflection. Much of our talk about 
a more equitable distribution of wealth is beside 
the point. What is first needed is a more equit- 
able distribution of freedom and security. 

But it is not the denial of freedom and security 
only which may be laid to the charge of the modern 
profit system. 

Fifth, — the general effects of the machine- 
industry upon our social climate have already 
been referred to. Intrinsically there is no reason 
why it should work in that way. The machine- 
industry should properly lead to greater leisure 
and ease of life; and the fact that it does not do 
so is attributable to the competition provoked by 
the profit system. This is the origin of the ac- 
celeration of the pace of life in our time; we are 
all caught up in a breathless and feverish pursuit 
of profits; and we must keep up or be left behind. 
And the necessity which is laid upon the worker 
to spend his life in the monotony of a single 
mechanical task is equally due to the competition 
of the profit-seekers. It is to be observed that no 
question is here raised as to the legitimacy of 
profit; we are simply pointing out the conse- 
quences which follow a system which permits a 
virtually unlimited expansion of profits. 

Sixth, — the profit-system has produced a social 
schism of the most disastrous character. This 
schism is twofold. First of all, there is the virtu- 
ally open warfare between Capital and Labor, — 
each in its own way seeking the same end. The 
investor and employer are fighting for larger divi- 
dends on their outlay of capital; the worker is 
seeking a larger return upon his outlay of labor. 
In this contest, we do not hesitate to affirm that 
our sympathies are with the worker; for he fights 
at a disadvantage. But second, let it be observed 
that while capital and labor, the producers, are 
fighting, the casualties of the struggle are chiefly 
among the consumers. But the consumers are 
mostly composed of the small householder and the 
tenement dwellers, — that is, the working class. So 
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that the working class is divided inwardly against 
itself. If it is successful in its struggle for larger 
compensation, the advantage is lost through the 
increased price of commodities. For the employer 
pays the higher wages out of higher prices. In the 
issue, the worker is caught in a vicious circle of a 
struggle against himself, which to dependence and 
insecurity adds an unending confusion. 

The Chains of Christ 

We may fairly conclude therefore that one at 
least of the causes of the arrest of Christianity is 
an economic system governed by the profit- 
motive. We may indeed with some reason affirm 
that this is the greatest and most prolific cause of 
the troubles of Christianity in our time. Here in 
the conditions created by this system are the 
present chains of Christ; and it is as certain as 
anything can well be that the release and increase 
of Christianity is bound up with the transforma- 
tion or the destruction of this system. We believe 
that none of the prescriptions so freely propounded 
for the ills of the Church will avail anything, 
neither schemes of co-operation nor campaigns of 
evangelism, nor devices for "Christian efficiency." 



until the Church makes up its mind to assail the 
unchristian and de-christianising order of life 
Which surrounds it. One thing is certain. This 
order is going to be changed; but it makes all the 
difference in the world how the change is effected, 
whether by a conflict a Voutrance between Capital 
and Labor or by a wholehearted co-operation. So 
far as the Anglo-Saxon world is concerned, the 
choice is still open; but it will not remain open for 
long; and the future of the Church depends upon 
whether it is going to attempt to bring the char- 
acteristic spirit and method of Christ to bear 
upon this problem. 

Upon these two alternatives, we shall have 
something to say in our next number. But we 
wish here to register our conviction that this is 
the paramount issue not only for the Church but 
for the genuine pacification of the world, and to 
declare it to be our own fixed determination by 
all means tn our power to bring the competitive 
profit-system to a speedy end. In this way alone 
can the modern arrest upon Christianity be re- 
moved, and the spirit of Christ go forth free to 
heal men and communities and nations, and to 
establish a world-order according to the Gospel. 



Hands Off Russia! 



44 jytESIDENT WILSON made war as an idealist. He 
JL will make peace as a realist'* 

So the New York Tribune's Paris correspondent summarizes 
a certain section of French opinion, an opinion whose cynical 
implication will, we devoutly hope, be rebuked by the facts. 
We have never denied the sincerity of the idealistic elements 
behind America's participation in the war, but if the war had 
been a mere struggle for power and domination on our part, it 
is difficult to see what would have been done — as contrasted 
with what has been said — that has not been done in the name 
of democracy and liberty. 

But now it is no longer possible to justify repression in the 
name of military necessity. Where is the enemy now to whom 
aid and comfort can be given? What military and naval 
secrets can now be betrayed? What recruiting can now be 
hindered? President Wilson, and not only President Wilson 
but American public opinion, must not shrink from carrying 
idealism into action. If as a nation we fail, or if our spokes- 
man fails, all the hopes and sacrifices of the war will have been 
in vain. 

At home this means for us the repeal of the disgraceful Es- 
pionage Law, an amnesty for political and industrial prisoners, 
and a boldly democratic facing of the problems of reconstruc- 
tion. Abroad, it means, in general, insistence upon a peace of 



good-will and reconciliation, an insistence in which, as ever, 
action will speak louder than words. In particular, as evi- 
dence of our good faith as peace-makers and peace-keepers, we 
must insist upon a rigid policy of non-interference with the 
German revolution and the immediate withdrawal of our 
own and the Allies' troops from Russia. 

The World Tomorrow has tried to keep an unprejudiced 
mind on the Russian question. We have sincerely desired to 
give our own and the Allied governments the benefit of every 
doubt when their policies have been called in question, but 
such documents as are now appearing in such reputable papers 
as The Did, The Nation, The Liberator, The New Republic 
and The Atlantic Monthly, and conversation with well in- 
formed Americans who have returned from Russia, have es- 
tablished the following facts beyond reach of denial. 

1. The Treaty of Brest Litovsk was not a betrayal of Rus- 
sia and the Allies, on the part of the Bolsheviki. So far were 
the Bolshevik leaders from pro-Germanism that Trotzky re- 
peatedly begged for English and American aid, both military 
and economic, to be used against the Germans. His urgent 
appeals were received in Washington, London and Paris, in 
silence! 

2. The Allied programme is directly prompted by Allied 
financial interests in Russia. International capitalism has de- 
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creed that international socialism must be crushed, and the 
crushing is to begin in Russia, As The Dial said recently: 

" In every case where Allied troops have invaded Russian 
soil they have overthrown popular government and set up a 
temporary government resting for its support on foreign bay- 
onets, a government reactionary and in some cases even frankly 
monarchist." 

Dr. Rickman's plain, unvarnished tale, published on another 
page of this issue of The World Tomorrow, describes the kind 
of bandits with whom, to their lasting disgrace, the Allied 
troops, if not our own American troops, have been cooperating 
in Siberia. Even Kerensky, who is no Bolshevik, declares pub- 
licly in England (where he is forcibly detained), that the Al- 
lies " are completing the treaty of Brest Litovsk which the Ger- 
mans began." 

3. Allied intervention if it is to be vigorously prosecuted, 
which God grant it may not be, will require the sacrifice of 
thousands upon thousands of men, the sons of England, France 
and America. It will mean a long, bloody and costly war in 
the most difficult country in the world. So far the principal 
effect of intervention has been to unite the various factions 
against the interventionists and to strengthen the hold of the 
Soviet government upon large areas of the country, newspaper 
reports to the contrary, notwithstanding. The Russians may 
or may not desire a Bolshevik government, but they have shown 
through several months that they prefer the Bolsheviks under 
Lenine to a government of Siberian brigands under Semenoff 
and his like, or to the rule of reactionaries and monarchists like 
Horvath and Kolchak, depending for its existence upon the 
bayonets of Czecho Slovaks, Japanese, and other foreign troops. 

4. A deliberate and skillfully worked up campaign of mis- 
representation has grossly exaggerated the so-called " red ter- 
ror." That there has been terrorism, both " red " and " white," 
cannot be denied, but there was no considerable " red " terror 
until after the beginning of intervention. Already the Soviets 
have agreed to adopt a more moderate policy towards the coun- 
ter-revolutionaries, but evidence multiplies to show that ter- 
rorism as a tool of the anti-Bolsheviki still continues. 

5. The usual charge that the Bolshevik government is simple 
anarchy is wildly absurd. Such a charge began in a lie and 
lives on in ignorance. It is utterly refuted by a score of stub- 
born facts, among them Lenine's remarkable pamphlet, " The 
Soviets at Work." This historic document, the reading of 
which is essential to a right understanding and correct judg- 
ment of the most significant social event in our time, has been 
declared by the Postmaster General to be non-mailable under 
the Espionage Act, and this after the signing of the armistice! 

6. America's own position in Russia is anomalous. In an- 
nouncing the sending of troops President Wilson expressly 
stated that our forces were not to interfere with Russia's in- 
ternal affairs. Congress, in whom alone is vested the power 
to declare war, has passed no declaration against the Soviet 
government. And yet a part of the American army is engaged 
in active hostilities in Russia and Siberia against Soviet forces. 
Our wounded are beginning to return from the Russian front. 
Soon we shall be reading the names of the killed. By what 
lawful constituted authority are these things happening? It is 
said that by participating in this adventure our government has 
been able to exert a restraining influence upon our Allies. We 



think this may be true but it is not enough. A stronger stand 
by Mr. Wilson would be backed in all the Allied nations by 
Labor and Socialist parties who have now all declared against 
Russian intervention. It would be backed increasingly by all 
parties in America as the real facts become known. And they 
are becoming increasingly known. We rejoice that at 
last th$ matter has been brought up in Congress. By 
demanding a congressional investigation into our govern- 
ment's relation to Russian intervention, Senator Johnson has 
brought the whole matter out into the light of day. The 
Senator's inquiries are based on Raymond Robins' report to 
which the State Department actually forbids publicity. This 
report by the way, absolutely contradicts the absurd charges in 
the " Sisson documents." In this connection it is interesting 
to note that Prof. Harper, who as one of the members of an 
investigating committee, gave a certificate of authenticity to 
these documents, is notoriously anti-Soviet and has quite re- 
cently been in the service of Mr. Bakhmetieff, a Russian gen- 
tleman, living in Washington and acting as an ambassador of 
a non-existent government. 

7. As an example of a new and ingenious method of inter- 
ference in Russia's domestic affairs, we are reliably informed 
that the United States' "Russian Bureau" is going to sell goods 
to any one, and is going to recognize no government. No mili- 
tary pressure, it is said, will be brought to bear on the Bolshe- 
viki, but " the United States Bureau will deal only with dis- 
tricts which have overthrown the Bolshevik yoke!" 

Our authorities for the statements contained in the foregoing 
paragraphs are to be found in such documents as are published 
in The Nation " Reprints," in the remarkable Russian number 
of The Dial for December 14th, in Albert Rhys Williams* 
" Primer," issued by the Rand School Book Store, in John 
Reed's pamphlet on the Sisson documents, and in his articles in 
recent issues of The Liberator. In addition to these we have 
been informed of the reports of the American Red Cross repre- 
sentatives, Col. Thompson, Mr. Thatcher and Mr. Raymond 
Robins, and have had conversations with other well-informed 
and unprejudiced observers. 

Difficult as the situation admittedly is there is one obvious 
and straightforward course of action open to us at this time, 
and that is to extend economic aid through the strong Russian 
Cooperative Society, whenever we can be assured that food or 
other supplies will not be confiscated by bandits or grafters of 
one party or another. Meanwhile we can let the Russians 
settle their own political affairs, even if they settle them in favor 
of the Soviet Government. After all, is not the right of self- 
determination one of the Fourteen Points? 

In this matter the honor of America is at stake, and in all 
probability the peace and orderly development of the world. 
Bolshevism may be temporarily crushed in Russia; as a world 
movement it cannot be destroyed by machine guns and lies, these 
weapons will make only for bitterness and violence. The more 
we try to follow ex-President Taft's advice and get rid of 
Bolshevism by shooting the Bolsheviki, the more violent and 
bloody will be the inevitable revolution. The question at issue 
is not what our opinion may be of this or that radical proposal ; 
it is a simple question of justice and fair dealing. Surely when 
Americans awake to the facts they will end the Russian re- 
proach as to the good faith of our democratic professions. 
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A Striking Manifesto 

It is not often that the declaration of a religious body on social and industrial questions 
shows the courage, vision and grasp of the following manifesto which was issued by the English 
Church Socialist League shortly before the recent General Election. Because its fundamental 
declarations are as applicable to American as to English problems we ask our readers 9 thought* 
ful consideration of this far-seeing statement. — The Editors. 



T N the hour of victory the people of Britain are summoned 
A in greater number than ever before to share in the re- 
sponsibility of establishing a new Parliament. It will be the 
task of that Parliament to determine the lines on which our 
new society shall develop, so far as political decisions can deter- 
mine them. 

At this time, when men and women everywhere are realizing 
that the sufferings and energies of millions of our people have 
purchased for us the opportunity to make a new beginning, the 
Church Socialist League calls upon all, and especially upon 
members of the Church, to face the issues of Peace with a cour- 
age and vision not less than those with which the country has 
faced the trials of War. It feels the more called upon to do 
so in that indications point to the tragic conclusion that the 
Church as a whole is failing to maintain the ideals and stand- 
ards it has so long proclaimed, and is aiming to achieve not 
the salvation of society, but the mere " stability " of the exist- 
ing order. We must therefore declare that the Church will be 
failing grievously in its divine mission if it accepts current pro- 
grammes of " Reconstruction " as a substitute for the redemp- 
tion of the mass of the people from exploitation and economic 
servitude, or seeks its own life and liberty apart from the life and 
liberty of the whole community. The central issue at this, as 
at every election, is whether its result will hasten or retard the 
deliverance of that "subject people" in which our first duty 
lies — the working classes of this nation. 

A Warning on a League of Nations 

We see the most important fruit of victory in the preservation 
of democracy's opportunity. A vital aspect of that oppor- 
tunity is the chance now offered to us to achieve a new and 
more noble ideal of international righteousness. At the same 
time we feel bound to issue a warning against acceptance with- 
out the closest scrutiny of schemes put forward for the creation 
of a League of Nations. Proceeding as they do from public 
men, who, however honest, are subject to capitalist influences — 
even though unconsciously — such projects cannot be regarded 
as adequate substitutes for the reconstruction (on a sounder and 
more solid basis than before) of the Socialist International. In 
particular we would recall the lesson which history affords of 
an international weapon of reaction created a century ago in the 
" Holy Alliance " to suppress the growth of free institutions 
wherever they appeared. A League of Nations bureaucratically 
controlled and plutocratically inspired might find a thousand 
pretexts to extinguish the struggles of industrial democracy by 
a display of overwhelming force; and in particular and imme- 
diately to stifle that revolution of the German people which may 
yet prove to be the greatest triumph and justification of the War. 

In regard to domestic problems ... we call for the aboli- 
tion of conscription and the immediate termination of all penal- 



ties imposed by the Military Service Act, and the release of all 
political prisoners, for whose continued imprisonment there now 
remains no possible justification. 

A Wrong Basis for Reconstruction 

We condemn the claim of a political coalition to absolute 
powers of settling in advance and " without opposition " the in- 
dustrial future of Britain on " principles of reconstruction " 
which assume as their basis an identity of aim and interest be- 
tween capital and labor. We affirm that no such identity as 
regards fundamentals either does or ought to exist. The wage 
system involves a spiritual subjection of the worker which is a 
denial of the essential claims of human personality. Every 
increase of social authority and economic power gained by the 
controllers of capital — whether financiers, merchants, or manu- 
facturers — renders that subjection more permanent and more 
complete. The " objectives " of the Premier's policy, so far as 
he has defined them, though possibly intended as genuine re- 
forms, tend in this direction, and would find their logical com- 
pletion in the establishment of a servile State. We call on all 
Churchmen to oppose and reject any imagined " settlement " 
of industry, however described, which perpetuates the spiritual 
degradation of the worker by treating him as a tool for the pur- 
poses of others. . . . 

How Shall We Pay for the War? 
An urgent problem confronting every Government for many 
years to come will be that of how to pay for the war. We 
protest against dependence on a policy of borrowing which 
amongst other evil results has the effect of increasing the hold 
of the moneyed classes over the community. In this connec- 
tion we would call attention to the concentration of wealth 
which has been a scarcely observed feature of the War period. 
Whereas before the War 2 per cent of the population owned 
two-thirds of the national wealth reliable statistics now show 
that they own three-quarters of it. In view of such a state 
of things we press for acceptance of the principle that the cost 
of the War shall be borne mainly, by those, already wealthy, 
who have been still further enriched by it. We demand the 
maintenance of the excess profits duty, the introduction of a 
levy on capital, and the further extension of those features of 
our present-day national budget which point in the direction 
of democratic finance and to the extinction of grave inequalities 
of wealth. 

State Control of Industry 
Whilst we do not interpret Socialism to mean the conduct of 
industry by State departments, we recognize some features of 
the " State Control " introduced as an inevitable necessity during 
the War to be worthy of continuance — at any rate, for the time 
being — in the public interest. Where, for instance, State inter- 
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vention has infringed on the capitalists' absolute control over 
raw material, and where it has caused prices to be fixed in rela- 
tion to the cost of production, a principle of public control 
over profiteering has been introduced which should on no ac- 
count be abandoned. We protest, moreover, against proposals 
to dispose of national property in the form of ships, docks, fac- 
tories, etc., to private profiteers. Again, we declare emphatically 
against the creation of any new monopolies in the case of natural 
products (e.g., petroleum) which should be retained in public 
hands as assets of the nation. Further, we would submit in 
regard to proposals to protect "key industries" that an in- 
dustry of sufficient national importance to be protected ought to 
become at once the property of the nation. There must be no 
protection without Nationalization. 

We would point out that State control, as at present exercised, 
leaves the capitalist in possession, and may even be the means of 
establishing a legally recognized system of State capitalism con- 
firmed by treaty between profiteer and bureaucrat. Socialists 
at least must continue to press for ? complete socialization of 
the means of production, distribution, end exchange by which 



ownership passes to the community, while at the same time they 
accept as the only ground for withdrawal of State control over 
an industry the assumption of control on the part of the work- 
ers concerned in that industry. 

The Insufficiency of Political Action 

Finally, we would warn Labor against pinning its faith to 
political action as a sufficient means of accomplishing its emanci- 
pation from wage-slavery. Important as may be the measures 
which Parliamentary pressure can sometimes secure, these are 
not likely to be obtained without the corporate will and the 
economic power represented by industrial organization. More- 
over, it is only upon the activities of a reconstructed and de- 
veloped trade unionism that a democratic socialist community 
can base its economic life. The process of attaining this goal 
will involve a struggle against those " having great possessions " 
and the vested interests of wealth and power. But the Church 
Socialist League, so far from deploring such a struggle, sees in 
it an essential aspect of that conflict with the " world " to which 
at his baptism every child of God is called. 



Behind Prison Walls 



IN every issue since September, The World Tomorrow — 
almost alone among magazines — has called attention the 
ill treatment of conscientious objectors and to the barbarities iSat 
are perpetrated within the walls of our military guard-houses 
and prisons. Many of our readers found the facts as we stated 
them hard to believe, but the War Department by its recent 
action has admitted the substantial accuracy of our charges; 
(i) by dismissing from the army the officers, Major Taussig 
and Captain White, primarily responsible for more than a 
month's continuing brutality to conscientious objectors at Camp 
Funston, and (2) by ordering on December 6th, the permanent 
abolition in all military prisons of the practice of manacling. 

For this act of decency on the part of the War Department 
we are thankful. Chief credit for it, however, must go to the 
" sympathetic strikers," at Fort Leavenworth (all of them con- 
scientious objectors by the way), men who voluntarily chose to 
suffer the cruelty of a barbarous punishment as a protest against 
the treatment meted out to their comrades who for conscience 
sake could not obey military orders even within a prison. 

Says the War Department's order of the punishments it has 
abolished : " their effectiveness as deterrents has been question- 
able. Men have returned for repeated experiences of the se- 
verest forms of discipline." We doubt if in the long history 
of the fight against tyranny there is recorded a finer chivalry 
than that of these men who have won from the state a measure 
of release by no other weapon than the dauntless endurance of 
suffering for the sake of others. 

Yet these heroes — we can call them by no other name — and 
other prisoners of conscience to the number of thirty are still 
confined in solitary cells. Even though the conditions of their 
imprisonment have been improved — e. g., they sleep on boards 
now instead of on the cement floor — the mind shudders for the 
consequences upon its victims of this form of " discipline." We 
understand that its effects are to be investigated by a group of 



psychiatrists. Obviously there is only one proper form of in- 
vestigation. Thomas Mott Osborne showed the way. Let 
these experts themselves don prison uniform; let them hear In 
their own ears the ominous clanging of their cell doors; let 
them submit to an indeterminate sentence of solitary confine- 
ment; be forbidden to read or write, and live the while on 
bread and water; and then let them examine themselves and 
report thereon. We warrant that they would give us a report 
unusually well worth reading. Some of these psychiatrists we 
hear, have expressed an opinion in advance. Conscientious ob- 
jectors, these open-minded " authorities " declare, are " paran- 
oiacs." How easily may the pseudo-scientist dismiss the rebel, 
the prophet and the idealist 1 

But let us suppose that some of the objectors are found to 
be not wholly normal, is solitary confinement the cure for them? 
Already, so we are informed, one objector has been discharged 
from Leavenworth as insane; another is now in the observa- 
tion ward. If these men are found by the experts to be de- 
ranged, their friends will unhesitatingly regard their condition 
as a consequence of their experiences in guard houses at the 
camps or in Fort Leavenworth. A third prisoner, though per- 
fectly sane, is reported to us as being confined in a ward with 
violent cases of insanity — as a punishment, he believes. It was 
through this man that the first stories of the treatment of con- 
scientious objectors at Leavenworth came out into the light 
of day and as a result, other prisoners state, he has become the 
target for the persecution of petty officials, and has undergone 
one or more periods in solitary confinement before being sent 
to this lunacy ward where he now is. 

A Terrible Story 

From a source we do not hesitate to believe to be reliable, 
we learn of the case of two brothers, quiet, gentle, upright 
men, members of a little known religious sect, who died re- 
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cently in the prison of pneumonia. The history of these men 
is peculiarly tragic, even where tragedy is a commonplace. 
These brothers and two 1 other men were first confined in a 
dungeon in AJcatraz Island, the notorious Californian prison, 
a dungeon lying at the level of the sea. We quote from the 
report which we have received : 

" The four men were handcuffed by the wrists to an iron bar 
whose level barely allowed their feet to touch the floor. Guards 
stripped them of their civilian clothing down to underwear. 
Blankets or covering of any kind were refused them and they 
lived in shivering fear of the cold and damp of the cell. Be- 
side them on the floor were laid soldier uniforms. The tenets 
of their church forbade the wearing of the military garb. The 
sneering guards, miscalculating the determination of these 
prisoners, swore that soon they would be dressed up as ' regu- 
lar soldiers.' My informant's eyes shone triumphantly as he 
told me this incident. 

" ' But,' he said, * we had decided, to wear the uniform was 
not what God would have us do. It was a question of doing 
our religious duty, not one of living or dying.' . . . Then 
quietly, 4 and we never wore the uniform.' 

" For full thirty-six hours, these quiet heroes remained 
' strung up ' as it is called. Not a bite of food of any sort 
was furnished them and but one glass of water. They suf- 
fered — chilled to the bone, nearly naked, hungering and thirst- 
ing — and with pain and fatigue torturing their every nerve. 
To add to their torments, guards came to them during this 
thirty-six-hour period and beat them brutally with clubs. Yet 
never once did they think of accepting the easy way out by suc- 
cumbing to the military will. Finally, the inhumanity — as 
well as the futility— of such treatment was apparent even to 
the authorities and they released the men who were, by this 
time, in wretched condition. 

" For the rest of the five-day period they were exempt from 
this ' hanging up ' but the other features of the punishment re- 
mained in force. They were without clothing. The cell was 
damp and musty. They were allowed but a single glass of 
water each twenty-four hours, and not a morsel of food for 
the full five days. The dungeon contained no bed and their 
rest was taken on the water soaked floor. Washing and toilet 
facilities were entirely lacking and thus they were forced to 
live there close to the filth of their own excrement. Frequently 
the sentries came in to manhandle the victims. 

" Full of die horror and pain of it all, these four protestants 
to war gradually became physically weaker and weaker. They 
felt the ' death by inches ' close upon them. Sanity remained 
to them only by the sturdiest effort of will. 

" At last the authorities, fearing the consequences of their ac- 
tion, released them from this ordeal. They emerged from the 
dungeon, broken in health, and barely managing to walk. 
Upon reaching the light and fresh air of the upper prison, they 
were found to have contracted scurvy. Their skin was covered 
with unsightly eruptions. The effects of this disease were still 
evident in one man's face as I talked with him." 

The four men were then sent to Fort Leavenworth where, 
of course, the cells are much better. Again they were put into 
solitary confinement. In their weakened condition they con- 
tracted pneumonia from sleeping on the bare cement floor. In 
ten days, two of them were dead. This is how we punish 
heresy in the United States in the twentieth century! 

A Blot on the 'Scutcheon 

The time for soft words on these continuing atrocities has 
passed. The War Department conceivably can make a case 
for its course in confining men who refused to be conscripted 



during the war. But to shut them up in a prison where they 
are continually subject to the very military orders against 
which they are protesting, is an absurd cruelty. The extrem- 
ists cannot obey these orders and be loyal to their own souls. 
In consequence they are coerced by the severest discipline. The 
torture of indefinite solitary imprisonment is nothing less than 
the revival of the cruelties of the Inquisition. 

To continue the imprisonment of these men or of any po- 
litical prisoners when the emergency of the war is long past 
is to impair our right to appear at the international peace table 
as a champion of humanity against militarism. Therefore, we 
join our voice with those who throughout the length and 
breadth of the land are demanding an amnesty for all political 
prisoners not as an act of grace but as an act of simple jus- 
tice — an amnesty — a release — not merely for the men con- 
demned but for the very soul of America. 

Meanwhile, as if it were not enough to learn of the infamies 
of discipline in military prisons, comes a scandalous report from 
the Leavenworth Federal Penitentiary, a civilian institution. 
The report may be exaggerated but it gains weight by the re- 
fusal of the prison authorities to allow the lawyer of certain 
of the men involved to ask them any questions with regard to 
their treatment. 

It appears that in this Federal Prison, a few days ago, in 
consequence of a comparatively trivial dispute about the quan- 
tity of work required, at least twenty-five men were put in 
solitary cells, cruelly manacled and in addition to this, terribly 
beaten. One of the victims lay unconscious twenty hours. 
Some fourteen others were also sufficiently injured to require 
hospital treatment even when judged by the humane standards 
that obtain at such an institution. 

These serious charges call for a public investigation and im- 
mediate and thorough going reform of our whole Federal prison 
system. Our country is already disgraced as the home of lynch- 
ings; are we to add to our infamy an easy tolerance of dark 
atrocities in our prisons? 



THE TWO VOICES 

Walter Rauachenbuach—July 25, 1918 
Jenkin Lloyd Jonea — September 12, 1918 

Above the awful red and white of death 

We watched the aurora of their hope upborn. 

The hope of two who lived and lifted wing 

Where open day derives 

Colour of dawn, colour of dream, and call 

Of clarious breathed upon with joyons breath. 

Soon, soon upon ns all 

There shall return 

Memory of the aroma of the rose 

And of the heavenly heraldry of Spring; 

Now when at length down morning ways we move, 

Noting their gold, 

And hear our new-born planet build and sing, 
Shall we not know: There is the voice of those 
Our dead, who bade us hold 

The utter truth and faith which sealed their lives- 
There is no God but God the God of Love. 

ZONA GALE. 
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The League of Nations: a Discussion 



Acid Tests of the League 



Disarmament 

DISARMAMENT on land or sea is the first test of the 
sincerity and reality of the League of Nations. The 
League may fail in many ways, it may be an expression less 
of the internationalism of peoples than of the internationalism 
of capital, it may be looked at askance by radicals and be wel- 
comed by conservatives, but if the League tends to rid the na- 
tions of the armaments that now burden us economically, eth- 
ically and spiritually, it will be a long step on the road to a 
saner world than we have known in our time. On the other 
hand the finest professions with regard to the League will avail 
us nothing if the League results in the increase or even in the 
maintenance of standing armies and battle fleets. Of course 
in saying this we do not gainsay the obvious and fundamental 
fact that complete and permanent disarmament is impossible 
without first the establishment of economic justice between 
nations. 

Elsewhere in this issue we comment upon the serious char- 
acter of the controversy now raging as to the freedom of the 
seas and the proper size of the British and American fleets. 
Let us here discuss the problem in more general terms. Arma- 
ments will be necessary only (a) if certain powerful nations 
stay out of the League of Nations or (b) if the nations within 
the League are mutually jealous and suspicious. If the Peace 
Conference succeeds in forming a League on principles of eco- 
nomic justice, it is unlikely that any nation will want to stay 
outside. But if certain nations, e. g., Russia or the German 
states, are excluded and perhaps " policed " by the League of 
Nations — the League will be revealed to the world as a new 
and sinister tyranny, the mere tool of international capitalism 
to be used not only against Bolshevism but against more mod- 
erate forms of socialism wherever they may spring up. 

The resultant situation will be one of extreme gravity. The 
workers in the countries composing the League will tend to be 
increasingly sympathetic not with the League set up by their 
governments, but with the states that have been excluded, and 
they will resent the burden of armaments which will seem to 
them primarily designed to keep down their own class, directly 
in countries outside the League, and indirectly within it. 

On the other hand, if armaments are maintained not so 
much with an eye to nations outside the League as to some sus- 
pected member within the federation, the last state of the 
world will be worse than the first. When partners carry pis- 
tols each to protect himself against the other it is a pretty sure 
sign that the partnership will be dissolved sooner or later by 
homicide. Of course, we do not say that a state of war could 
not possibly exist between disarmed nations; we do say that 
the danger of an outbreak is much reduced when there is not 
so much gunpowder left lying around. Armaments encourage 
the jingoistic spirit, which in its turn promotes armaments. We 
look to the League to give us a means of escape from this vicious 
circle. 



But, first and foremost, the value of disarmament lies in the 
fact that it is a guaranty of good faith, a sign of honest intent, 
a proof of good will, a witness of a real desire for peace. 
Therefore let it be declared from every pulpit, taught in every 
school, printed in every paper, flashed on every moving-picture 
screen that lasting peace can be secured only by a League of 
Disarmed Nations. 

Free Trade and Immigration 

ASIDE from the vexed question of disarmament there are 
at least two other specific points which threaten to ship- 
wreck the League of Nations. These are the questions of free 
trade and unrestricted immigration. The former has already 
been discussed at some length in our columns, notably by M. 
Lambert in our last issue. As our correspondent " Nervius " 
pointed out last month, without internal freedom of trade our 
own union of states would have been impossible. It would be 
no less true to say that if New York, for example, had been 
privileged to set up immigration laws against New Jersey, there 
would have been no United States of America, In the light of 
past experience and in the light of common sense, it is easy to 
see how unsubstantial will be any alliance of nations where each 
is free to exclude the others' goods and the others' citizens from 
her borders. At the same time one has only to read the debates 
in Congress or to talk with the man in the street, to realize 
that no League of Nations which presupposes the abandonment 
of tariff and immigration laws, or even a gradual limitation 
looking to their ultimate repeal, has a chance to come into im- 
mediate existence. 

The nations then are apparently in this dilemma: A League 
on a basis of free trade and free intercourse cannot be born ; a 
League on any other basis cannot live. What then can we do 
to be saved? for without some working agreement among the 
nations humanity is destined to destroy itself. 

The situation is not without a ray of hope. A League with- 
out discriminating tariffs, wherein immigration is made the 
subject of mutual agreements such as now exist between our- 
selves and Japan, might have some chance both to be born and 
to live. The passing of time, the organization and growth of 
good feeling, above all, profound changes in our economic 
system may ultimately see the federation of nations come into 
lustier life than now seems immediately probable. How can 
we who have seen so many miracles happen within the last 
four or five years doubt that more miracles are still to come. 

Our free trade friends may perchance reproach us for the 
faint heartedness of our faith as expressed in the foregoing 
paragraph, but while we do not for one moment challenge the 
force of their arguments, we should like to raise a problem 
which we think they have not sufficiently considered. 

Let us suppose that capital with its thorough-going cos- 
mopolitanism, and natural desire for the biggest profits, un- 
dertakes the exploitation both of the untapped natural resources 
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and the magnificent cheap labor potentialities of China. Not 
because of any natural inferiority but for historical and geo- 
graphical reasons the Chinese are still, comparatively speaking, 
in the feudal stage of social development. Labor is as cheap 
and unorganized in China today is it was in Europe in the 
early days of the industrial revolution in the Seventeenth 
Century. The Chinaman is naturally a skillful workman. 
The writer remembers the forebodings of a sea captain who 
had just had his ship repaired in a Hong Kong dockyard by 
Chinese labor. " The job was done as well," he declared, " as 
it could have been done on the Clyde or in Bremen and at a 
fraction of the price." It is the dread of that sort of com- 
petition either in China, or, if the immigration laws are let 
down, in the United States which makes organized American 
labor suspicious both of free trade and unrestricted immigration. 

It is all very well to say that these dangers are partly 
illusory, or will ultimately tend to cure themselves. Such an 
answer as that will not satisfy Labor at the moment when it 
is engaged in the opening of what promises to be a desperate 
conflict for a more abundant life. If Labor is to be won over 
to fight for the fundamentals of a League of Nations, a real 
cure for the evils of cheap labor must be discovered. 

We believe that a cure may be found along two lines : ( I ) 
International agreements, effected through the League of Na- 
tions, rigidly controlling the power of capital to exploit so- 
called " backward " peoples. Ultimately, we are persuaded 
that to make these agreements effective, will require nothing 
less than the abolition of the entire profit seeking basis of our 
industrial system of industry.* (2) The conscious education 
of the workers in less " developed " countries by their more 
" advanced " brethren. We rejoice that in countries like China 
and Japan something has been done by the Christian missionary 
movement to raise the standard of living on the part of the 
people. In Japan, as already in Europe, the inevitable working 
out of the industrial system is destroying the old feudal loyalty 
which helped to keep the workers satisfied with low wages. 
The same cause will produce a like effect elsewhere. But the 
process must be hastened. It is a significant fact worthy of 
note that the dissemination of Bolshevik ideas has had far- 
reaching effect not only in Europe but in South America and 
even in the Far East. Is there not a suggestion here for propa- 
ganda by Allied Labor with its less extreme program? The 
Pan-American Labor Conference is another hopeful beginning. 
Whether we like it or hot the world is now a neighborhood and 
we are beginning to discover that the hard logic of an economic 
fact lies behind the command " love thy neighbor as thyself." 
No class, no nation, no race can be submerged without en- 
dangering us all. The hope of the workers of hand and brain 
is in worldwide solidarity. " Divide and govern " is the secret 
of the power of a master class. We must oppose it with the 
conception of human brotherhood, the corner-stone of our social 
rebuilding. 



•John Dewey, approaching the free trade problem from a different 
angle, writing in The Dial (December 14th): "In other words any 
practicable and any desirable adoption of a policy of international 
free trade means the development of powerful international ad- 
ministrative commissions dealing with such matters as equality of 
labor standards, the regulation of shipping, and, for some time to 
come, of food, raw materials, and immigrants, and above all of the 
exportation of capital and the distribution of the available credit of 
the world." 



The Holy Alliance Redivivus— 
A Communication 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Our progressive and democratic elements who realize more 
or less how little they have to say in the determination of na- 
tional policies, are almost hysterically hoping that there is a 
short cut to world democracy. They try to believe, for instance, 
that in some way imperialistic governments are going to usher 
in the hoped for results by creating a League of Nations. 

It may be well to have hope, but is it not a mistake for pro- 
gressive leaders to have faith in imperialistic governments' pro- 
ducing democratic results? A mistake because with their faith 
they lend their support to the opposition, thereby misleading 
the rank and file and neglecting what real opportunity there is 
for promoting world democracy and the elimination of war. 

Nationalistic capitalism, which is still in the saddle in all the 
countries likely to constitute the League of Nations, is opposed 
to any steps which will remove the root causes of war. It is 
entirely willing to supplement economic methods with political 
and military force wherever there is a good chance of success. 
It is not interested in democracy as the progressives of all 
shades understand the term. A League of Nations fostered by 
such interests can hardly be anything but a repetition of the 
old Holy Alliance — stronger and even worse because there 
would be no nations outside the League as were the United 
States and England in 1823. 

To those who place great emphasis on phrases and published 
peace terms, especially on President Wilson's phrases and peace 
terms, I would recall the fact that the Holy Alliance publicly 
took as its platform the gospel of Jesus, which according to the 
interpretation of the leaders of the Alliance sanctioned the de- 
struction of democracy in Spain, the domination of Italy by 
foreign princes, an intended invasion of South America and 
the French war for territory in Mexico. Similarly in these 
days what do the new democratic rallying cries mean but im- 
perialism if the imperialists do the interpreting? No matter 
what hideous thing the League of Nations might do, we may 
be sure that it would be done in the name of democracy. 

The League of Nations established now could be no better 
than its component parts. It could offer no guarantee against 
imperialistic combinations such as we have had in the past, 
rather it provides the machinery for continuous, smooth work- 
ing imperialistic combination. 

The opportunity for promoting world democracy nonethe- 
less lies ready at our hand. That opportunity is the promo- 
tion of international understanding between organized labor, 
farmers, and other non-imperialistic groups. This road is 
longer but it is a sure road. It brings together the only ele- 
ments that can produce world democracy — the persons who 
would profit by it. Organized labor of North and South 
America has recently held a joint meeting at Laredo, Texas, 
and thereby has done more for peace in the western hemisphere 
than diplomats can or will ever do. International labor is to 
meet in Paris while the Conference is in session, and it will do 
more for world democracy than the men at Versailles, who must 
first satisfy their imperialists at home, can possibly do. 

Instead of taking our time and energy and influence to pro- 
mote what others will devise and use, would it not be better 
for us to devote whatever strength we have to bringing about 
this international understanding and to building democracy at 
home? We may be longer in achieving far-reaching results, but 
when the results do come they would be real and lasting. Let 
us remember too that then we should not share the respon- 
sibility for the actions of a League of Nations designed and 
used by imperialistic influences, by no means a small matter 
to the liberal movement. When there is sufficient understand- 
ing between liberals the world over to control international af- 
fairs, a real republic of the nations can be brought forth. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. A. B. Gilbert. 
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The Principles of a Righteous League 

We print on this page the first of a series of Fellowship Statements which are to be pre- 
sented from time to time by the Council of the Fellowship of Reconciliation for consideration 
by the membership of that society, and by all men and women of good will. — The Editors. 



IT is fundamental to Christianity to believe that " God hath 
made of one blood all nations to dwell upon the earth." 
The Christian message is nothing if not universal, its brother- 
hood impoverished and imperfect unless it be inclusive. It is 
the shame of Christianity that the strife of nations has stifled 
or distorted the expression of this great faith. If Christianity 
is to endure, war must be conquered. We must discover new 
methods for the avoidance and solution of international quarrels, 
new and living expressions of the Christian ideal of reconcilia- 
tion and cooperation. 

In the realm of international organization our hope rests 
in the conception of a great Society or League of Nations. But 
if a League of Nations is to express the faith of Jesus it cannot 
be founded upon the " balance of power," or on the dominance 
of physical force, or on the repression of dissent by violence. 
The commonwealth of God on earth can be only a fellowship 
of free men whose strength is the strength of good will, of fair 
dealing, of mutual aid. 

If so glorious a conception of the new social order seem 
Utopian, we can only reply that the choice is very literally 
between Utopia and Hell. There is no middle ground which 
will long be tenable. As we rebuild our social order we shall 
decide the fate of our children and our children's children. To 
deliver them from the evil consequences of our greed, and fear, 
and hate means, in the international world, a League of Nations, 
a federation of peoples, not to enforce peace, but to express the 
common humanity of us all, our universal kinship as the children 
of God. 

Obviously the League is not a formula of sure political sal- 
vation. It carries with it dangers as well as promise. The 
spirit behind any such League is more important than its mechan- 
ism, and that spirit is one that cannot be mechanically created. 
A strong determination to cooperate will make the best possible 
use of our incomplete social, industrial and political institutions, 
and will favor their wise and happy evolution. 

With no desire to pass dogmatically on the intricate problem 
of the constitution of such a League, we can at least point out 
certain conclusions that follow from the principles we have 
here laid down. 

1. We must have not an alliance of a group of powers, but 
a general federation of peoples open freely to all ; not a modern 
" Holy Alliance " organized to prevent any change in the exist- 
ing order, but an organization favoring social and political evolu- 
tion and expressly designed to make such evolution easy, orderly 
and fruitful. Especially must it acknowledge the right of all 
nations to self-determination, and insure for all economic fair- 
play and freedom from discriminating tariffs. 

2. Such a League must rest upon representation of the 
people, not indirectly by governmental appointees but directly, 
and in such a way as to be as truly representative of the peo- 
ple's will as modern political democratic devices can render prac- 
ticable. 



3. The League should, of course, provide courts for settling 
disputes and uncertain issues, councils of conciliation or other 
devices for adjusting differing interests or desires, and repre- 
sentative bodies for drafting such common rules and agreements 
as prove desirable. 

4. The will of the League should be enforced, if enforce- 
ment prove necessary to prevent injustice, not by military action 
but by social, political and economic measures, such as exclusion, 
complete or partial, from the advantages of membership in the 
League. The League should bring about a concerted renuncia- 
tion of all intention of military self-help and, resting on this, 
full and complete disarmament, in the sense of the abolition of 
the whole machinery of war. If no nation were provided with 
arms no nation would require them to repel armed violence, 
nor would the League require arms to overawe armed members. 
If a police force is believed to be necessary it should scrupulously 
maintain its character as such, that is, it should be used only for 
the common good, and should rest on previous agreement as to 
its exercise, and should be subject to previously established rules. 
The use of such police force should be eliminated as far and 
as fast as possible. 

5. The League should be conceived not as a super-state but as 
a mode of cooperation arranging for joint voluntary action, and 
admitting easily of development and growth. The League 
should not interfere with internal developments in any country 
and no police force should be organized with that end in view. 

The League must be not an organization merely to prevent 
or stifle war but the appropriate agency of the widest possible 
activity in common undertakings. It should deal, by special com- 
missions or otherwise, with such universal human interests, 
transcending national bounds, as health, communication and 
travel, development of productivity and use of natural resources, 
commerce, movements of population, the befriending and de- 
veloping, without exploitation, of " backward " and so-called 
weaker peoples, and the enrichment of life through art, phil- 
osophy, religion, science and education. 

In the establishment and promotion of such a League the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation urges students, artists, scientists, 
workers of the world, all lovers of humankind, of every name 
or creed, to unite to the end that war may be abolished and 
peace made lasting and glorious in a world set free. 



The Dean of Manchester (England) speaking in the 
Town Hall, Manchester, recently, said that today we were look- 
ing forward to a League of Nations as the hope of the world, 
but it must be a League which embodied a spiritual ideal and 
not one founded merely on political expediency. Political ex- 
pediency was a shifting ground, and sooner or later a League 
founded upon it would come to an end and result in new group- 
ings. Never had the Church had so tremendous a responsibility 
upon it as at present in this connection. It did not seem to him 
that a divided Christendom could provide a moral and spiritual 
basis for a united and moral world. 
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The Fundamentals of a League of Nations 

III <% IV — Disarmament and Freedom of the Seas 

HENRI LAMBERT 

I of an increased feeling of international security. 

A In proportion as they advance in the direction of 
RMAMENTS and even competition in them industrial civilization, based on co-operation and 
do not cause wars. They are but the conse- exchange, this feeling of security will more and 
quences of the danger of war, that is to say, more merge itself into that of stability m inter . 
of international insecurity, itself the result of national economic relations-stability which it- 
ignorance and lack of principles of justice and self is i dentical with ^ freedom of these rela- 
morahty m international life. It is evident that tions . To be truly desirab i e and fina i t disarm . 
the disappearance of armies and navies will be ament can and must come about only as ^ 
made possible only by international security— to blessed gif t of the arrfval of mte mational economic 
be achieved by the establishment of international Ubertyt justice and morality . 
justice and morality. Navalism has the same cause as militarism: in- 
The British Premier s recent statement on con- ternational insecurity. It will not disappear save 
scnption was frankly absurd. Speaking of anna- by mea ns of international morality. Gradual dis- 
ments (of land armaments only) he said: "These armament on land ^ then be accompanied by 
great military machines are responsible for the gfadual disarmament on sea. Naval disarmament 
agony the world has passed through. Now, this wiU be the natural ^^ence of liberty of inter- 
amounts to making the gun responsible for the national commerce . The question of sea arma- 
shootmg, the pistol responsible for the murder- ments win never be solved if considered apart from 
It is the wickedness, not the weapon of the crim- the general problem of permanent peace. Free- 
mal tbat is responsible for the crime The re- dom of the seag ^ be ^ remU of permanent 
sponsibihty for the agony mankind has passed peace> not its CftUse> nor eyen a "coition" of it . 
through lies in the combination of the stupidity* 

ignorance and moral backwardness of the peoples II 
and their leaders. This strikingly shows itself now* 

after four years of war, in the general incapacity* Freedom of the seas cannot mean liberty of 

not only to eradicate the main cause of past* maritime commerce in times of war to be guar- 

present and future disagreements, armaments and anteed by agreement between nations. How 

wars — namely, "Protection/* with all the econ- curious, contradictory, and unethical, is the con- 

omic privileges, monopolies, unjust and criminal ception that the waging of war should be deliber- 

practices that it involves — but an incapacity even ately prepared, or any sort of facility therefor be 

to perceive that this iniquitous policy is the root given legal countenance, by international agree- 

of the whole trouble and the real original came of ments made in time of peace! It is a vain effort, 

the world conflagration. The ambition and greed indeed, that seeks to deduce from a legalized 

of certain men and nations were but outgrowths of sea warfare the guarantee of liberty and security 

this state of general and basic immorality in in- of the "nations' high way !" The only possible law 

ternational life. Before they are able to disarm, of war is that the seas as well as the lands must 

nations must be cured of this moral infirmity. belong to those who are capable of seizing them 

When in danger and unguarded, man can only by force and of maintaining their domination by 

arm himself. It is the same with nations. Sur- the same means as pirates and tyrants do. The 

round an individual with the blessings of security only possible "morality of war," on land and on 

and he will desire nothing so much as to drop his sea, is the "morality of international brigandage." 

weapon; soon he will let it rust; he will even end From such a state of things neutral peoples 

by not knowing where to find it. The disarm- must naturally suffer; no human efforts and con- 

ament of nations can only come about in the same ventions whatever will prevail against the higher 

way — voluntarily, gradually, as a natural result law of common responsibility, which condemns all 
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men alike to suffer from the failure of progress 
wherever it occurs — a just law indeed, since it 
tends to promote a more general progress, and 
since the present failure of progress has proved 
that no nation has given to others a sufficiently 
constant and powerful example of progressive in- 
ternational morality.* 

Surely the seas were bestowed no more than the 
lands, in fact rather less than the latter, on any 
particular nation or group of nations: they have 
been given by God and Nature to humanity as a 
whole, with the object of an ever-increasing inter- 
course and co-operation of all peoples of the earth, 
in order that universally the peaceful works of 
progress may be achieved together with the 
spiritual Finalities, of which these works are the 
means. Therefore, true and final freedom of the 
seas trill not provide new facilities and new food 
for works of war. It will be the reward to hu- 
manity for the attainment by all nations of the 
morality of international economic liberty and 
justice, out of which the reign of permanent peace 
will arise naturally. 



Ill 



For more than a cei\tury the seas have been per- 
manently open to the trade of all nations in times 
of peace. This fact strikingly confirms the theory 
according to which the problem of the real freedom 
of the seas is identical with that of permanent 
peace, and finds its best solution — its only one — 
in the policy of international commercial liberty 
(which was the policy of the greatest naval power) 
Supposing this policy to be internationally agreed 
upon, there would exist a state of fundamenta 
justice, morality and consequent security; per- 
manent peace virtually would be established; all 
questions relating to trade in war time would ipso 
facto disappear. 

"Freedom of the seas" has neither sense nor 
meaning if it does not mean freedom of economic 
intercourse between the countries that border the 
seas. Unless it merely meant "freedom to fish in 
the seas" what sense could it have if the oppor- 
tunities offered by the lands were monopolized 
and commerce in their products forbidden? Now, 
it has very little sense indeed, if the opportunities 

* Without doubt, a certain great nation, that remained neutral for 
a great part of the war, bears a considerable, even a very large, 
share of direct and active responsibility for the maintenance of in- 
ternational immorality by reason of its Protectionist policy. 



are under rules of privilege and if trade is restricted. 
The main use of the seas is the carrying of trade. 
True freedom of the seas therefore mainly con- 
sists in a free use of the seas for carrying a free 
trade. To deal with the former question without 
dealing with the latter is to pervert and evade the 
whole issue, to make a natural and therefore per- 
manent settlement impossible, or at least to con- 
template a wholly artificial and ephemeral settle- 
ment. 

Certainly, mankind can have no interest in 
seeing the domination of the seas exercised by 
protectionist and imperialistic nations. Quite the 
contrary, there exists no more potent interest 
than the prevention by all ways of this domination 
and of such "freedom." There is therefore clear 
evidence that the question of freedom of the seas 
cannot be solved justly, completely, finally, except 
by means of liberty of international trade. Is it 
not highly significant that the demand for nava 
supremacy comes mainly from those quarters 
most concerned in Protectionist Imperialism? 
The desire or necessity for naval supremacy of 
one nation obviously is incompatible with free- 
dom of the seas for all nations. But both issues 
can be settled together, in a natural way — by the 
creation among all nations of commercial liberty, 
equality, equity and security, which are fun- 
damental international liberty, equality, equity 
and security. 

It is as clear as it is rational that naval disarm- 
ament and true freedom of the seas must depend 
on an equitable adjustment of colonial ownership, 
and above all on the establishment of the regime 
of the Open Door, or at least of equal opportu- 
tunities in all colonial possessions present and 
future. (The logical corollary of this being o 
course ultimate free trade between the mother 
countries.) 

Any naval disarmament, or limitation of naval 
armaments, must necessarily be accompanied by 
an agreement providing for international guar- 
dianship of the seas. And we ask this question: 
Would not such an agreement — which might be a 
first result of the dawn of the international security 
evolved from colonial free trade — be the equivalent 
of freedom and neutralization of the seas? 

IV 

Let us remark, in conclusion, that freedom of 
the seas necessarily implies liberty of communica- 
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tion between the lands and the seas, i.e. free access 
from lands to seas, and also free use of ports. By 
recognition of this principle many difficult ques- 
tions of international politics could be solved with 
extreme ease and to the great advantage of all 
interested. How else can we hope, how else can 
we possibly find a way, to give satisfaction to the 
just and righteous claims of all the new nations, 
such as Poland, Jugoslavia (Serbia), Czeckoslo- 
vakia (Bohemia and Galicia), Ukraine, all the 
young Central European republics, not to speak 
of the Rhine Provinces — and of Switzerland itself, 
which legitimately will demand guarantees? 
It should not be necessary, in a civilized and 



democratized world, for any nation to contem- 
plate providing through war, conquest and annexa- 
tion, for the security of its natural outlets. And 
no civilized and democratized world is conceivable 
in which this security, as well as the liberty of 
peaceful communication and general intercourse, 
are not provided for through justice and morality 
in international life. The coming treaty of peace 
will not be worthy of the name if it fails to achieve 
these various fundamentally important interna- 
tional reforms, on which it cannot be denied that 
the welfare of the democratized world and the 
peaceful development of the new world order 
mainly depend. 



The Federal Council Endorses the League 



WE welcome the action of the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches in endorsing the 
League of Nations. The following significant paragraphs of 
the declaration of the Executive Committee are worthy of wide 
attention : 

The time has come to organize the world for truth and right, 
justice and humanity. To this end, as Christians we urge the 
establishment of a League of Free Nations at the coming Peace 
Conference. Such a League is not a mere political expedient; 
it is rather the political expression of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

The Church of the Living God rightfully calls for the crea- 
tion of agencies adequate to enforce law, to keep order through- 
out the world, and to preserve the rights of the weak and help- 
less. Selfish and lawless nations must be restrained. Security 
and fair economic opportunity must be guaranteed to each by 
the united power of all. "The impartial justice meted out 
must involve no discrimination between those to whom we wish 
to be just and those to whom we do not wish to be just." 
These are matters fundamental to the rule of the Prince of 
Peace. 

The world is now so small, the life of nations so intertwined, 
the mastery of nature's titanic forces so complete, and the power 
of selfish, economic or nationalistic groups to enslave whole 
peoples and to bring tragedy to the entire world so dangerous, 
that the re-establishment of the old-world order of irrespon- 
sible states has become intolerable. 

We must have a governed world in which the security and 
rights of each shall rest upon the combined strength of all. Hu- 
manity must be organized on a basis of justice and fair deal- 
ing. The law of brotherhood must supersede the law of the 
jungle. 

A League to attain these results must be democratic in spirit 
and in form. It must be capable of continuous adjustment to 
the advancing life of separate nations and also of the world. 
It must be directed by the enlightened conscience of mankind. 
The heroic dead will have died in vain unless out of victory 
shall come a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

The Church has much to give and much to gain. It can 
give a powerful sanction by imparting to the new international 
order something of the prophetic glory of the Kingdom of 
God. What is the Kingdom of God, if it be not the triumph 



of God's will in the affairs of men, " righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit " ? And what is this vision of a 
world-federation of humanity organized on a basis of justice 
and fair-dealing, for the effective and impartial maintenance 
of peace, if it be not of the Kingdom of God ? 

The Church can give a spirit of good-will, without which no 
League of Nations can endure. Nations have been held to- 
gether by the vivid perils and gigantic tasks of war. New 
bonds must be forged that will still hold them together. This 
is the special function of the Church. 

The Church can give the driving power of Faith, without 
which no great ideal can be realized. To doubt is to fail; to 
believe is to conquer. 

The Church has much to gain. Its message will encounter 
less opposition from selfish nationalism. Its missionary enter- 
prise will prosper as never before, freed from the blight of un- 
christian conduct of the nations of Christendom. 

The Church will, moreover, recover its international char- 
acter and consciousness. National churches will find them- 
selves linked in a world brotherhood. A new era of fellow- 
ship and co-operation will dawn. 

The League of Nations is rooted in the Gospel. Like the 
Gospel, its objective is " peace on earth, goodwill toward men." 
Like the Gospel, its appeal is universal. 

The Committee calls for the observance of Sunday, Janu- 
ary 1 2th, 1 91 9, for special prayer and supplication in behalf 
of the nations of the world, and has appointed a committee of 
five to go to Paris, " to bear the Peace Conference its urgent 
endorsement of the League of Nations." We confess that we 
wish the Executive Committee could have called more specific 
attention to the application of the Christian principles they 
lay down so eloquently. We shall not be saved except as we 
deal fearlessly with the application of " the law of brother- 
hood " to such great problems as justice to Russia, the mean- 
ing of economic fair play, the necessity for disarmament. With- 
out proper settlement of these momentous issues the League of 
Nations will by no means be " the political expression of the 
Kingdom of God." Nevertheless, it is real service which the 
Federal Council has rendered in presenting these excellent gen- 
eral principles to the attention of the churches. 
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Correspondence 
Esperanto to the Rescue 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Among the important, if not vital, questions concerning the 
welfare of the proposed League of Nations is that of an official 
language. Amidst the Babel of tongues which an international 
congress would bring together, what will be the quickest and 
most satisfying method of expediting business? If the nations 
could find a neutral language which would appeal to all Euro- 
peans, they would quickly solve this problem. I say Euro- 
peans, for confessedly the official international language will be 
of European origin. And " neutral," because any one national 
tongue adopted as international would give undue advantage to 
the nation speaking that tongue. The ideal, then, seems to be a 
" composite photograph " of all the European tongues with all 
the irregularities of grammar sloughed off. This ideal is no 
longer a dream but a realized fact, as every one who has studied 
Esperanto knows. Earnest persons who wish to become ac- 
quainted with this easy language may obtain information by 
addressing the Secretary of the Esperanto Association, West 
Newton, Mass. Jambs L. Smiley. 

Annapolis, Maryland. 

The Hope of Internationalism 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Despite the admitted unifying influences of science, educa- 
tion, trade and finance, the most practical and genuine bond of 
international union seems to lie in the solidarity of labor. Per- 
sonally I have more confidence in the existence of the interna- 
tional mind in our labor unions than in any other element of 
society. There is evidence that just as the labor and socialistic 
protests of Europe stopped Germany's plan for war in the 
Morocco trouble so in July, 1914, had a little more time been 
granted the most effective protest against war would have come 
through these same organizations. 

Next to the possibilities of effective labor opposition to war 
is the common Christian inheritance of western civilization. I 
am aware of the futility of the organized church— lx>th Catholic 
and Protestant — in preventing the outbreak of the present war 
— to the shame of the Christian church. No national authori- 
ties gave a thought to this influence. That they were right 
was instantly apparent in the rallying of the religious forces in 
each nation in support of that nation's aims. Instantly the 
church, heedless of Jesus' program, went back to the Lord of 
Hosts of the Israelitish days and each nation built up for itself 
a tribal god to whom it vowed and from whom it demanded 
victory. No social factor of this great war is so humiliating as 
the abject subserviency of the ministers of every denomination 
to the arbitrary and autocratic aims of its national political lead- 
ers. Our ministers have followed the behests of privileged 
classes in the pew and have prostituted themselves to a cam- 
paign of violence, hate and political provincialism which has 
prompted that great novelist, Upton Sinclair, to make his ter- 
rible arraignment of a subservient pulpit in his recently pub- 
lished " The Profits of Religion." And yet despite this shame- 
less prostitution by our Christian ministers of their calling as 
ambassadors of Jesus the possibilities of an international Chris- 
tian bond are yet evident and are worth serious promotion. 

Nor can a League of Nations be instituted unless nations will 
frankly confess that national sovereignty is not extra-territorial, 
but that it is confined strictly to national boundaries. Neither 
God nor man has given any nation control either of the lives 
or property of other people. There must be a surrender of 
these false claims of sovereignty and a concession of some of 
the real rights of sovereignty if out of these national entities is 
to be built a world state or League of Nations. 

T. MOREY HODGMAN. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 



The Bookshelf 

"A League of Nations." Compiled by Edith M. 
Phelps 

(The H.W.Wilson Company, New York. $1.50 Net.) 

This volume is clearly not intended as propaganda in favor 
of a League of Nations or against it. It reflects with admir- 
able impartiality the growth and present status of the idea, and 
the arguments both for and against its adoption. 

From the best of the literature that has appeared on this sub- 
ject during the last few years, selections have been taken and 
arranged to set forth, first of all, President Wilson's concep- 
tion of a League as shown by excerpts from his state papers and 
addresses; the history of earlier attempts to bring about perma- 
nent peace; the development of the idea of a League of Na- 
tions to date, and quotations from the utterances of Govern- 
ments and prominent men indorsing a world organization. This 
has been followed by a discussion setting forth the arguments 
for a League, the objections to it and the difficulties that lie in 
the way of its realization. 

Among the authorities quoted are Viscount Grey, H. N. 
Brailsford, H. G. Wells, Charles R. Van Hise, Albert Thomas, 
Norman Angell, Hamilton Holt, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Theodore Marburg, William H. Taft and many others. The 
compiler has selected with real judgment and understanding 
all that gives light on the various features of the problem, es- 
pecially in regard to the matters of controversy that are arising 
in connection with the peace settlement. 

For those who may wish to pursue the subject beyond the 
limits of this volume a bibliography has been included of the 
more important books and articles. With a few exceptions the 
list is limited to publications appearing during the last two or 
three years, but various bibliographies have been included which 
will give access to earlier material. 
Altogether an indispensable volume in these days. 



7i/fR- NORMAN AN G ELL'S unexpected return to Eng- 
* tJL land a few days ago makes it impossible for him to act 
as one of the judges in our prize essay contest on the League of 
Nations. W e very much regret this loss but we are happy to 
announce that Dean Robert M. Lovett of Chicago University, 
has consented to fill Mr. AngelVs place. 

/N response to several inquiries that have reached us regard- 
ing the contest, we should like to make it clear that while 
editorially " The World Tomorrow " favors the establishment 
of a democratic League of Nations, the essays submitted in the 
competition have an equal chance of success whether their argu- 
ment is for or against the formation of a League on any of the 
lines hitherto laid down by statesmen and writers. Each essay 
will be judged entirely on its own merit. 
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NEW AUDIENCES AND A NEW BOOKLET 



Our Reconstruction Booklet has made 
another conquest. It is now used in the 
classroom at one of the larger universities! 

The new Booklet which we are issuing 
this month will be just as valuable to you 
as the Reconstruction number. To many 
it will prove of even greater value. Some 
of its treasures are new books by 

Bertram! Russell 
G. D. H. Cole 
G. Lowes Dickinson 
Leonard S. Woolf. 

This Booklet will be a complete list of 
the latest English Reconstruction books — 



books of such recent date that so far as we 
know none have yet reached this country. 
We shall be glad to send it to you. 

Incidentally each of the authors named 
above has at least one book that you should 
own. We have in mind Mr. Russell's 
Political Ideals ($1.00), Mr. Cole's Self-Govern- 
ment in Industry ($1.75), Mr. Dickinson's The 
Choice Before Us ($2.00), and Mr. WooIPs 
The Future of Constantinople ($1.00). You will 
do well to have us send them to you. 

THE BOOK HOUSE 

17 Nortk State Street 

CHICAGO 



A PRIZE OF $500 

is offered by " The World Tomorrow " for an original essay on 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: 

ITS PRACTICABILITY AND ITS NEED 

It will be the task of the writers of these essays to define the basic principles of 
the League and the lines along which it ought to be developed, remembering both 
the lessons of history and the limitations and possibilities of human nature. The essays 
must be constructive. We do not ask for elaborate discussion of machinery or of 
technical procedure. Primarily we seek new definitions, a new philosophy of the 
state, and new motives in human relations, of which the League of Nations should be 
the natural organized expression. 

The following persons have kindly consented to act as judges : 

Jane Addams, Chairman of the International Florence Kelley. 

Committee of Women for Permanent Peace. 
Amos Pinchot. 

Charles A. Beard, Director of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, New York City. 



Henry Goddard Leach, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Foundation. 
Robert M. Lovett, of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

The essays presented in this competition mnst not be shorter than four thousand nor longer than seven thousand words. 
Each essay must be typewritten, signed by a nom-de-plume, and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the name and 
address of the competitor. 

The World Tomorrow reserves the right to the first publication of the prize essay, but will release the copyright to 
the author within one month after publication. 

Essays must be addressed to the Contest Editor of The World Tomorrow at 118 East 28th Street, New York City, and 
reach him there not later than January 31st, 1019. 
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RUSSIA 

% — the unvarnished truth 

q *We are led to believe that Allied troops landed in Vladivostock to ' restore law and order/ 
to put down a rule of an anarchical minority and to substitute a democratic government. It is 
fsllse. There was quiet and the best of law and order at Vladivostock when Allied troops landed. 
Ttjte Soviet had the support and affection of the people. The Allied troops did not set up a 
democratic government : they set up a reactionary dictatorship. We are prepared to prove that 
in- every case where Allied troops have invaded Russian soil they have overthrown the popular 
government and set up a temporary government resting for its support on foreign bayonets, a 
government reactionary and in some cases even frankly monarchist. . . . These are facts, 
and we think it high time that they be told." 

— The Dial, issue of December 14 

THE DIAL 

A FORTNIGHTLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND RECONSTRUCTION 

announces a series of articles dealing with the true facts regarding Russia 

FIRST INSTALLMENT— ISSUE OF DECEMBER 14 

"Withdraw From Russia" — By the Editors. A clear, blunt statement of our relations with 
Russia. 

" The Soviet at Work By Albert Rhys Williams. A vivid description of the way the Soviet 
government is actually functioning. . 

u Russia and the American Press " — By S. M. An authoritative account of the manner in which 
Russian news is wilfully distorted and suppressed for the American public. 

44 What Is Happening in Russia? 99 — By George J. Kwasha. Of special interest since the writer 
was a representative of the Kerensky Fuel Administration, and not associated with the 
Lenine government. 

44 The Soviet Land Decree " — The original decree of the Soviet government regarding distribu- 
tion of land, published for the first time. 

SERIES NOW RUNNING: 



"THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF A 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS." 
By John Dewey 

" BRITISH LABOR— AN ANALYSIS." 
By G. D. H. Cole 

" LETTERS TO UNKNOWN WOMEN." 
By Richard Aldington 



Russia, the Peace Conference, Reconstruction policy, are 
all inextricably tied together. The next three or four 
months are going tp be one of the most critical periods in 
history. Newspapers will be inadequate. The magazine 
stories will touch only on the surface. 

A trial subscription will bring THE DIAL to yoti during 
this" period. 

You will find a rugged and vigorous determination to 
present the exact truth. 

You will^get a sharpened sense of the fundamental issues 
involved. 

For sale at the better newstands 



" THE MODERN POINT OF VIEW AND 
THE NEW ORDER." 
By Thorstein Veblen 

" IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS " BE- 
TWEEN HIMSELF AND EDMUND 
GOSSE. 
By George Moore 

PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS COUPON 



Dial Publishing Company 

152 West 13TH Street, New York 

Enclosed find $1.00. Send me The Dial for 
four months. Please begin the subscription 
with the issue of December 14. 



W.T.l-19 



TUB WILLIAMS PUNTI1CO COMPANY, JfBW TOBX 
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Christianity and the Profit System 

In presenting this second section of Dr. Roberts 9 article we desire again to emphasize the car* 
dinal importance of the principles here laid down, and to urge them upon the careful atten- 
tion of our readers. — The Editors. 



THE end of the profit system is only a matter 
of time. One way or the other, it is doomed 
to disappear. Upon this point, discussion 
would have no more than an academic interest; 
the floods are already upon us. The only question 
that is open to discussion is how this revolution is 
to be accomplished. As we have shown, it is 
still possible for the English-speaking world to 
choose which way the change shall come; and it 
is upon this aspect of the subject that we have now 
to write. 

Speaking broadly, the choice is between conflict 
and co-operation, between the method of war and 
the method of good will. 



The Class War 

The Marxian thesis of the class war has bitten 
deeply into the soul of the proletariat; and the 
possessing classes have done little to disprove the 
thesis. On the contrary, indeed, they have done 
all they could to validate it. Here and there, a 
more than usually humane and farsighted repre- 
sentative of the capitalist class has endeavored to 
mitigate the stress of the existing antagonism by 
experiments in profit sharing, co-partnership, wel- 
fare work and the like, but the characteristic tem- 
per of the employing classes as a whole is one of a 
more or less defiant resolution to preserve their 
"rights." It may indeed be said with some as- 
surance that whatever strength the class war thesis 
possesses in the English-speaking world today is 
due less to socialist teaching than to capitalist 
practice; at least it is not wholly the insurgent 
worker's fault if he is persuaded that he will have 
to fight bitterly for what he conceives to be an 
elementary justice. 



The recent happenings in Russia show plainly 
the logic of this situation. If there is no other way, 
the workers will soon or late seize the economic 
power by methods of violence. It is of course 
open to us to say that Russia is no rule, that the 
economic revolution in that country is the work 
of an handful of clever agitators, subsidized by 
Germany, who have been able to mislead the 
ignorant and illiterate Russian masses. But this 
statement of the case would be more impressive if 
the same thing had not also happened in Germany 
where the masses are not ignorant or illiterate. 
This kind of thing cannot be isolated. Contagions 
of the mind cannot be localized; ideas cannot be 
put in quarantine. The experience of Europe in 
1831 and 1848 proved that even if Europe were 
not proving it again today. Still, it may be 
argued, the English-speaking countries are dif- 
ferent; they have representative institutions, they 
are habituated to the method of broadening down 
"from precedent to precedent/' and are averse to 
violent and catastrophic change. Certainly we 
may presume on a certain political sense in most 
English-speaking communities. But in England, 
where it is generally conceded that the political 
sense of the average man is most highly developed, 
there are signs of a serious breaking down of faith 
in the omnipotence of the traditional parliament- 
ary processes. This is in part due to the recent 
performances of the War Cabinet, and to the 
cavalier way in which Mr. Lloyd George has 
treated the House of Commons. It is not to be 
wondered at if Mr. George's ability to carry on 
the business of government and to get things done 
independently of the ordinary parliamentary chan- 
nels has suggested to the bolder spirits in the 
ranks of labor that others than Mr. George can 
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take a hand at that game. It may indeed even be 
the case that the abstention of half the electorate 
from the polls at the recent election was partly 
due to a growing scepticism of the value of par- 
liamentary action. In any case, it is reported upon 
good authority that references to direct action are 
loudly cheered in great meetings; and at some 
points, the principle has already been put in prac- 
tice. It is not safe at the present moment to 
prognosticate the course of events in England. 

In America the case is much the same, if any- 
thing somewhat worse. For one thing, there is an 
immigrant population which has behind it no 
tradition of respect for parliamentary institutions; 
for another, certain recent passages in the relation 
of Congress to the Executive have not served to 
increase confidence in the existing machinery 
either of legislation or of administration. It is, 
moreover, perfectly obvious to those whose in- 
formation concerning popular movements in Am- 
erica is not derived from the daily press, that 
there is a formidable drift among many of the 
organized workers in the direction of a maximalist 
policy. 

The Danger Ahead 

We record these things not in the spirit of those 
who delight in prophesying evil, but simply be- 
cause they are so and have to do with our argu- 
ment. It is useless to ignore the fact that these 
forces are afoot; and that under existing condi- 
tions they must tend to one end. Their logic 
points to direct action, the general strike; the 
forcible seizure and operation of the sources of 
wealth; and the case of Russia is sufficient to 
show that when the movement has gathered mo- 
mentum, it is irresistible. Some persons may and 
apparently do find consolation from the circum- 
stance that a red flag has the same effect upon a 
certain type of soldier as a red rag has upon a bull. 
But this is violence born of ignorance; and this 
very ignorance is the kind of soil in which wild 
notions of another sort may be sown and bear fruit. 
Undoubtedly encouragement of this kind of sabo- 
tage will come home to roost. Those who take the 
sword will perish by the sword; and violence in- 
vites violence. This is the sure road to stormy 
social revolution. 

But the danger is not only in the irresponsibility 
of those who are accountable for disturbances at 
Socialist gatherings (and the real guilt rests upon 



persons who do not figure openly in these exploits), 
but also in the intransigeant attitude of certain of 
the spokesmen of the capitalist class. The char- 
acteristic idiom of these persons (whom Mr. 
Gompers calls the "Bourbons of industry") is too 
well known to be in need of repetition here. But 
these gentlemen must not be surprised if the 
workers take up the challenge and make ready 
for a fight to the finish. The employer who claims 
autocracy in industry and who is not going to 
yield an inch to organized labor is the greatest 
menace to ordered progress today and is the most 
powerful agent of violent social revolution. The 
one thing that is certain in the next few years is 
vast and profound social and economic change. 
Nothing can prevent it. Upon the employing 
classes more than upon any other it rests to deter- 
mine whether this change shall or shall not be 
accomplished by a process of peaceful develop- 
ment. 

II 

The Other Way 

We have spoken of the one way; and now we 
turn to the more excellent way. 

Mr. Sidney Webb in his pamphlet on the 
"Restoration of Trade Union Conditions," speaks 
of an "industrial charter." By this he means cer- 
tain concessions on the part of the employing 
classes in the direction of self-government and 
freedom in industry. This is a characteristically 
English suggestion, derived by analogy from the 
political procedure by means of which the British 
constitution has been shaped. Mr. Webb's "char- 
ter" is a very modest document. It has five points 
— the prevention of unemployment, the main- 
tenance of standard rates, a constitution for fac- 
tory and industry, no limitation of output, free- 
dom for every worker. This is obviously a mini- 
mum program; but it shows the way; and if these 
points can be established by agreement, a great 
step will have been taken toward the satisfaction 
of the workers' demand for independence, secur- 
ity, and a share in determining the conditions of 
their work. In much the same direction are the 
schemes of the Whitley Committee and the Garton 
Foundation for the institution of democratic con- 
trol in industry. 

What all this virtually amounts to is a cession 
of a part of the employer's "sovereignty" to the 
workers and the beginning of the practice of 
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partnership in industry. This is indeed mere ele- 
mentary justice. The worker's investment of his 
very life-stuff in an industry entitles him to a 
share in its direction as much as do the employer's 
investment of capital and administrative capacity; 
and it is necessary that this step should be taken 
not in a spirit of concession on the part of the 
employer but as the frank acknowledgment of a 
right. This, we repeat, is not an affair of philan- 
thropy but of equity. And the present crisis turns 
upon the question whether the employing classes 
will see the matter in this light and act accord- 
ingly. Are they prepared for those large, volun- 
tary, progressive renunciations of wealth and 
power which the case requires? 

There are some signs that the employing classes 
are beginning to recognize the realities of the 
position. Some signs, we say; for we have to 
regret that they are not as numerous as we could 
wish or as the facts of the case demand. One sig- 
nificant example of the spirit to which we refer is 
that shown by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Junior, 
in an address on "Representation in Industry," 
delivered before the War Emergency and Recon- 
struction Conference at Atlantic City on Decem- 
ber 5th last. The record of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in the past moves some radical minds to 
a somewhat cynical criticism of Mr. Rockefeller's 
utterance; but we venture to plead that this docu- 
ment should be taken in all good faith. We do not 
pretend for a moment that it represents such a 
change as we would desire or as we think neces- 
sary; but we believe that it represents so profound 
a modification of the traditional attitude of the 
employing classes as to deserve to be treated with 
great respect. For instance, Mr. Rockefeller enu- 
merated among the articles of his "industrial 
creed" these two: 

I believe that the most potent measure in bringing about 
industrial harmony and prosperity is adequate representa- 
tion of the parties in interest; that existing forms of repre- 
sentation should be carefully studied and availed of in so 
far as they may be found to have merit and are adaptable 
to the peculiar conditions in the various industries. 

I believe that the most effective structure of representa- 
tion is that which is built from the bottom up, which in- 
cludes all employes, and, starting with the election of 
representatives in each industrial plant, the formation of 
joint works' committees, of joint district councils, and 
annual joint conferences of all the parties in interest in a 
single industrial corporation, can be extended to include all 
plants in the same industry, all industries in a community, 
in a nation, and in the various nations. 

It may be argued of course that these are belated 



concessions made for the sake of preserving the 
present capitalist organization of society; and 
we do not pretend to know what is in Mr. Rocke- 
feller's mind. But we would insist that it is only 
fair to take these statements at their face value 
and to regard them as prompted by a genuine 
desire for the well-being and progress of the indus- 
trial classes. But even if the motive were less dis- 
interested than we believe it to be, the fact re- 
mains that this kind of proposal does of itself 
undermine the capitalist system. Having started 
on this course, Mr. Rockefeller will not be able to 
stop; and as he has committed himself to this 
policy, he has put capitalism upon the slippery 
slope that leads to dissolution. We may yet live 
to see the Standard Oil Company a "national 
guild "! It obviously furnishes the best oppor- 
tunity for an experiment in that direction in 
America; and apparently the experiment is al- 
ready afoot. 

A Noteworthy Experiment 

Another experiment of which we have informa- 
tion has already gone further. We borrow the 
account from a statement made by the representa- 
tive of the employers concerned to the workers in 
their mills. After pointing out that the persons 
concerned in the industry are divided into three 
groups — the manufacturing group, the selling and 
administrative group, and the investing group — the 
speaker went on to say: 

"My proposal is that the relation between these three 
groups shall be those of partners, and partners only. 

" Of what does a Partnership consist? (1) In a Partner- 
ship each partner shares the responsibility of management, 
by taking charge of that division of the business which he 
is best qualified to handle. One partner may direct the 
Finances, another the Buying, another the Selling, another 
may check the Credits for all customers, another the Ad- 
vertising end — each that part of the work for which he 
has prepared himself or for which he is naturally best 
fitted. (2) Partners are entitled to know the general results 
of their joint efforts and, here, your Board of Opera- 
tives, as your representatives, chosen by you, will be fully 
informed of the results of the year's business, receiving the 
report of the Net Earnings, prepared by independent 
auditors, just as does the Board of Directors. (3) Part- 
ners share in the final Net Profits of the Company, after 
all proper expenses have been paid for. May I read the 
resolution, passed unanimously, by the Board of Directors, 
regarding this matter: 

"Upon Motion Duly Seconded the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

"The employees of this company located at X and 
Y, as compensation for services rendered and to be 
rendered, in addition to their fixed salaries or wages, 
shall be paid in the aggregate a percentage of the m l 
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earnings of this company for the half year ending 
December 31, 1918, which shall be equal to forty- 
eight (48) percent, of said net earnings and the amount 
thereof shall be determined and fixed by the Board of 
Directors. 

"The net earnings shall be fixed and determined by 
deducting from the gross earnings all expenses, taxes, 
depreciation and other charges, together with six per- 
cent. (6%) per annum on the capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of the company, and the amount of 
the net earnings so determined in the absolute discre- 
tion of the Board of Directors shall be final and con- 
clusive upon all parties. 

"The amount of said percentage of the net earn- 
ings as so determined shall be distributed as soon as 
practicable to all employees in the service of the 
company for the six months ending December 31, 
1918, in proportion to the salaries or wages paid to 
them respectively during the said period. ,, 

These three things together, i. e., a just and proportionate 
share in the profits, an appropriate share in the respon- 
sibility of management, and a knowledge of the year's re- 
sults, constitute a real partnership. 

"It is my conviction that nothing more and nothing less 
than this is just to Labor, and nothing more and nothing 
less is just to Capital. 

"I am sure that two questions will immediately suggest 
themselves to you: 

"1. How does the Board of Directors arrive at 48% as 
the proportion due the Manufacturing Group? And 

"2. Granted, that the basis of this partnership is sound 
and just, why do the Board of Directors wish us to par- 
ticipate as partners. What are their real motives? 

"May I first consider the question regarding the per- 
centage? 

" We know the average payrolls of the X and Y Plants 
for the past five years. They total $968,485 per annum. 
We know that the average employee works in the industry 
28 years and at any one time the average employee has 14 
years service behind him and 14 years service ahead of 
him. Clearly this 14 years prospective service is his in- 
vestment in the company. It is what he offers as his con- 
tribution to the partnership. 

"The total investment of the Manufacturing Group is 14 
years work, valued at $968,485 a year (this being the 
average total wage for 5 years). The amount of money 
which at legal rate of interest will yield $968,485 per year, 
for 14 years, is $9,002,061.32. This amount is therefore 
the Capitalized Investment of Labor in the Manufacturing 
Group, and this amount also is 48% of the total average 
investment of the three groups for 5 years. It is, as accu- 
rately as I am able to figure it, the just share of the Manu- 
facturing Group in the partnership. 

"Let us now take up the second question which will 
occur to you: Why do I as Treasurer of the Company 
advocate this partnership-principle in our business? Why 
(to express the question differently) am I not satisfied with 
the system of paying wages as determined by Supply and 
Demand, i. e., with paying the market price for labor and 
making as large profits for the company as market condi- 
tions will permit? Because I am convinced that this sys- 
tem has been weighed in the scales of human experience 
and found wanting. It treats every employee as a means 
to an end, the end being the enrichment of the employer, 
whereas every man, every woman and every child is an 
end in himself or herself, the most valuable creations in 
the universe. To phrase it differently, because this system 
has on the one hand resulted in poverty in this glorious 
land of plenty, and on the other causing, as it does, the 
concentration of great wealth in the hands of a few, has 



enshrined the pursuit of material wealth as the dominant 
life motive of men. 

"I dare to hope that if we learn to be partners, one of 
another, that we will not fail to widen our partnership 
until it includes another group — the greatest group of all — 
nor do I doubt that in that day we shall all fully realize 
that our lives consist not in the abundance of the things 
we possess but rather in the measure in which we serve 
our fellow-man." 

We have quoted this address at length for two 
reasons. First, our knowledge of the case enables 
us to state that there is here not an ulterior motive 
of saving the capitalist order; and second, this 
plan is the outcome of a genuine Christian im- 
pulse. We believe that this scheme goes as far as 
it is possible to go in this direction, things being 
what they are today, though once more we would 
state our conviction that it is not a final settle^ 
ment of the problem. It is true that this is no 
more than an experiment, and it remains yet to 
be seen whether it will succeed. If it fails, it will 
be due to one or both of two causes: first, the 
failure of the workers to rise to the responsibility 
of active partnership; and second, the impossibility 
of commercial survival on a basis of equity in a 
capitalistic world. 

Is It Peace or War? 

But we are not concerned so much with the 
failure or success of the experiment, but with the 
fact that the experiment is being made and with 
the spirit which it reveals. For in this spirit is the 
Christian clue to the way out of the present tangle. 
So far we have not dealt specifically with the ques- 
tion of profits which was raised in our first article; 
to that we propose to return in a third. Our desire 
in this writing has been to set side by side plainly 
the two possible approaches to the most pressing 
problem of our time. The one is the way of war; 
the other is the way of good will. The choice is in 
the hands of the capitalist class. If they elect war, 
they may be sure they shall have it, — with the 
usual result of any war against the common people. 
If, on the contrary, they will act intelligently and 
progressively in the spirit of the Christianity 
which they generally profess, and set themselves 
to establish the law of brotherhood in industry 
and to accept it for themselves in all its conse- 
quences, they will save the world from the menace 
of anarchy, and will so far assure the peaceful and 
orderly march of the people into their Promised 
Land of life and liberty. 

Richard Roberts 
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Sunshine and Shadow At Versailles 

THE unanimous endorsement by the Versailles Conference 
of the idea of a League of Nations " as an integral part 
of the peace," and the prompt decision to establish a commission 
to prepare detailed plans of organization and function is unques- 
tionably a personal triumph for President Wilson. But it is a 
triumph made possible only because of the liberal and radical 
support which has rallied to him both in Europe and in 
America. Hopeful and encouraging as is this action of the 
Conference it is, of course, only a beginning. The real test of 
the League is yet to come. By its fruits we shall know it. Will 
it be democratic? — if so it will recognize the Soviets. Will it 
make for justice ? — if so it will take in the new Germany. Will 
it be a true federation of peoples? — if feo, it will at once take 
steps leading to disarmament and the establishment of free trade. 
The very real progress Mr. Wilson has made during the last 
few weeks, the new attitude toward Russia, the rising tides of 
radical opinion in every land all combine to give us hope for a 
more democratic League than seemed likely a few weeks ago. 

Meanwhile the Peace Conference is still altogether too much 
in the grip of the old diplomacy. Some measure of publicity for 
the proceedings was won only by the sturdy protest of American 
correspondents. There is yet lacking a disposition on the part 
of any nation to modify its imperialistic claims. 

A survey of the world's news as reported on any day in our 
morning papers seems to show our present civilization steadily 
becoming engulfed in the mighty maelstrom created by the deep 
and conflicting currents of nationalistic and economic conflict. 
Can the Peace Conference avert this fate? The answer comes, 
swift and certain, only in the degree that the delegates become 
responsive to the mighty forces of emancipation and reconcilia- 
tion now stirring in the hearts of the people and finding utter- 
ance in the words of men like Romain Rolland and Jean 
Longuet in France, George Lansbury and Arthur Henderson in 
England, and of President Wilson himself, in those moments 
when he speaks with the voice of the prophet rather than of the 
politician. Now if ever is the time for free speech and action 
by American citizens. We can all do something however little 
it may be to hasten the coming of the day of liberation. 

Our Unofficial War 

THE best news of the month deals with Russia. First it 
was announced that Britain and Japan were withdrawing 
their troops and would send no more; then came an astonishing 
revelation of a complete reversal in British policy, — Premier 
Lloyd George had actually proposed to the French and Ameri- 
can Governments that the Soviet Government be invited to send 
delegates to Paris. This common-sense suggestion naturally 
came as a terrible shock to the old school diplomats. Lenin 
and Trotsky at Versailles! Unthinkable! But the thing had 
been proposed and by a responsible statesman. Something had 
to be done. Finally the Conference adopted Mr. Wilson's 
tactful solution of the difficulty by disclaiming any intention of 
interfering in Russian affairs, and inviting representatives of all 
Russian factions to meet on Princes Island, in the Sea of Mar- 



mora. At this time of writing none of the Russian factions has 
welcomed the plan. Only the Soviet government has shown a 
conciliatory attitude, though its spokesmen and friends have 
pointed out certain inconsistencies in Allied profession and 
practice, and have protested against quarantining the Conference 
in the Sea of Marmora! 

Whatever the fate of this particular proposal, we may be 
reasonably sure that military intervention in Russia is almost at 
an end. For this relief much thanks. And our thanks are pri- 
marily due, not to statesmen or diplomats, but to common people 
and soldiers everywhere, especially to the people and soldiers of 
Britain who have expressed by orderly but none the less com- 
pelling demonstrations their demand for immediate demobiliza- 
tion. These demonstrations as even semi-official statements 
admit were inspired largely by the not unnatural objection of 
the soldiers (who, despite the diplomats, are human beings after 
all) to being sent from the mud of the trenches of France to the 
snows of Northern Russia and the Siberian plains. 

And yet as we read this good news we are grieved and morti- 
fied by official dispatches telling of American troops fighting on 
the Archangel front and of their killing and being killed by the 
forces of a government with which officially we are not at war. 
What are we to think of such a situation, a mockery alike of our 
constitution and of our democratic pretensions. England with- 
draws, Japan withdraws, but America stays. Why did not a 
definite statement announcing the immediate withdrawal of all 
foreign armies, American included, accompany the proposal for 
a Princes Island conference ? Why can we not try even now to 
solve the confusion of Russian affairs by a simple act of justice 
and good-will, unique in history? We suggest that America 
should offer to indemnify the Russian people for any destruction 
of life or property our army has caused in the territory of a 
nation with which we are not at war. We believe that such an 
expression of a new quality of national honor would bring a 
reconciling spirit into the conflict of passions now loosed in 
Russia, and would go far to help in the settlement of the 
problems of the Peace Conference. Foreign armies after months 
of testing have not solved Russia's problem — they have only 
made it worse. Glory and honor await the nation that will try 
this way of fair dealing. 

Tragedy in Berlin 

THE past month has seen the tragedy of fierce street fighting 
in Berlin, where socialists killed socialists in bitter fac- 
tional warfare. Alas, that no memories should have restrained 
them. The Spartacides desired to conduct the Revolution 
along genuinely Bolshevist lines. The Majority Socialists 
held to doctrines of political action and believed that first a 
republic must be established and then in due time industry 
could be socialized. The Independent Socialists occupied a 
position somewhere in between these two views. These dif- 
ferences in point of tactics were real and important; but need 
they therefore have brought old comrades into bloody conflict 
and sent workmen out to kill their fellow-workmen, this time 
in the name of social democracy ? Which party first made the 
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appeal to violence we do not know. If the Spartacides are to 
blame their error is a grave one, for whatever the merits of 
their revolutionary program they could only make it succeed 
by winning by education and persuasion the approval, or at 
least the acquiescence, of the great body of workers. This they 
seem to have failed to do. In the fighting they were defeated 
and Karl Liebknecht was taken prisoner and shot, it is alleged, 
while trying to escape, and Rosa Luxemburg was lynched. So 
perished two revolutionary leaders who, in the hour when 
Scheidemann and his associates stood by the Kaiser and the war, 
dared at any cost to denounce that war and the long course of 
imperialism and exploitation which made it possible. Like John 
Brown in their hot zeal for quick emancipation they appealed 
to untimely violence; but like his their souls go marching on. 
Great number of workers will long remember him whom Bar- 
busse's hero in " Under Fire," after the bloody business of a 
victorious charge, acclaimed in a passage of memorable beauty: 

" And for all that, mind you," Bertrand went on, " there is 
one figure that has risen above the war and will blaze with the 
beauty of and strength of his courage — " 

I listened, leaning on a stick and towards him, drinking in the 
voice that came in the twilight silence from the lips that so rarely 
spoke. He cried with a clear voice — " Liebknecht!" 

The elections to the National Assembly seem to have aroused 
widespread and orderly interest. They have resulted in a large 
plurality though not a majority for the Ebert-Scheidemann so- 
cialists. The extreme radical strength at the polls was small. 
It is probable that some democratic coalition will be arranged, 
strong enough to organize a government with which the Allies 
will consent to deal. As to the future it seems more than likely 
that the inherent difficulties of the situation and the inevitable 
mistakes of the party in power will in time strengthen the left 
wing. Meanwhile it is an amazing — and also an amusing — 
indication of new values to read a headline in one of our lead- 
ing New York dailies announcing " A Radical Defeat," when 
the article below admits that it is socialists who have won! 
Even the Christian Peoples' Party, avowedly a Catholic- 
Protestant alliance to defeat socialism, has a program which 
would be denounced as dangerously radical in the United States. 
While the materials for comment on the German situation are 
meagre, we in this country can, at least, insist that in Germany 
as in Russia not military intervention, economic boycott or 
starvation shall be employed by the Allies to hinder the people 
in the working out of their own problems. 

Prohibition, a Means Not an End 

ft T T ELL is for rent " is Billy Sunday's characteristic com- 
fl ment on the victory of the Prohibition amendment. 
We do not feel qualified to enter into a dispute with so eminent 
an authority on a subject he has made peculiarly his own, but 
we have grave doubts as to whether the Profiteer, the Jingo, 
and the Hypocrit will all necessarily accompany John Barley- 
corn into official exile. But however that may be, America is 
likely to be industrially a more efficient and socially a far hap- 
pier country with the banishment of the liquor traffic. Reveal- 
ing their desperation, the anti-prohibition forces are proclaiming 
in large and expensive advertisements their discovery of the 
fearful secret that Prohibition is Bolshevism in disguise. This 
is a last-ditch argument and may be dismissed at once as sheer 



nonsense, but it has this element of truth unsuspected by the 
writers of the advertisement that in America, as apparently in 
Russia, the workers, no longer able to drown their sorrows or 
fuddle their brains with drink, will be more able and more 
eager to win a share of the larger, freer life that belongs to 
them. But we must not fool ourselves into believing that the 
complete emancipation of our nation will be the inevitable re- 
sult of this amazing triumph of Prohibition. Emancipation 
rests on something more than restrictive legislation written into 
our rigid constitution as a result of the skill and persistency of 
the most able reform politicians we have ever known. But to 
pass a constitutional amendment is one thing and to get it effi- 
ciently carried out is another. Prohibition will be operative 
only as it commends itself in its results. It will rest, it can 
only rest, on the deliberate and continued preference of the 
mass of the people. The idealism of the Prohibition movement 
must not only banish the saloon, it must provide substitutes for 
it Here is a field for the able and persevering leadership which 
has in so short a time achieved the seemingly impossible. 

Sowing Dragons* Teeth 

THE demand for an immediate amnesty for political 
prisoners in the United States gains strength and expres- 
sion as the number of convictions under the Espionage Act 
steadily increases. While the crowds in the streets are wel- 
coming our returning soldiers, Victor Berger, Adolph Germer, 
William Kruse and the Rev. Irwin St. John Tucker are found 
guilty in Chicago of no crime but the expression of opinion 
opposed to war. Morris Zucker meets the same fate in Brook- 
lyn because two weeks after the armistice was signed he makes 
a so-called " Bolshevist " speech I Encouraged by these great 
victories, and perhaps prodded by those who call themselves the 
American Defence Society and similar high-sounding names, the 
Department of Justice announces that Scott Nearing's case is 
to be pressed for trial. 

In Sacramento recently forty-six members of the I. W. W. 
were condemned under the Espionage Act. As a protest against 
the injustice of the whole judicial system all but three of the 
defendants refused the help of any lawyer and conducted what 
they called a " silent defense " by refusing to speak throughout 
the trial. The three remaining, including Miss Theodora Pol- 
lock, presented their defense in the regular way. A fair-minded 
observer in whose opinion we place complete confidence writes 
us that the trial had all the marks of a " frame-up " — that the 
prosecution scarcely troubled to connect individual defendants 
with the particular overt acts which they were alleged to have 
committed. Miss Pollock, a woman of dauntless idealism and 
courage but of delicate physique, was accused of the heinous 
crime of circulating some I. W. W. papers and of writing — not 
publishing — a poem against war I Public prejudice against the 
defendants was, of course, created by the announcement, ap- 
pearing widely in the press, that they have been responsible 
among other crimes for dynamiting the house of Governor 
Stephens. But as a plain matter of fact this offence was not 
even charged against the defendants in the comprehensive and 
detailed blanket indictment under which they were tried! 

We can only say again what we have so often urged before 
in these pages : these indictments and convictions are body blows 
aimed at democracy and do but stir up feelings of bitterness 
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and hate in countless human hearts — and not only among the 
immediate victims and their friends. These are emotions which 
cannot long be pent in silence but will inevitably cry out aloud 
to high heaven. These continued injustices are, alas, strengthen- 
ing every day the faith of increasing numbers of workers by 
brain as well as by hand in the desperate reality of a class war 
in which violence will be the inevitable weapon. 

The blind and ignorant forces of reaction are sowing dragons' 
teeth. If we ourselves do not reap the awful harvest, then 
will our children surely do so. We wonder whether the desired 
resignation of that arch beaurocrat, the head of the Department 
of Justice, Mr. Gregory, is an omen of a better day. A new 
Attorney General may bring a higher quality of intelligence, 
some understanding of liberty, to our current problems. If so, 
American democracy will be able to hold up its head again. 

Labor Victories 

AS yet " labor unrest " in the United States has not assumed 
tie importance of the recent general strike in the Argen- 
tine or of the labor troubles in England, but we are having our 
fair share. The Amalgamated Garment Workers in New 
York City have won their orderly strike for a forty-four hour 
week and will probably secure higher pay. The Chicago 
workers in this same trade made a satisfactory settlement with 
their employers ahead of their comrades in New York and 
received an increase in pay going back to December ist. It is 
worthy of record that in mass meeting assembled the Chicago 
workers unanimously voted the entire amount of this retroactive 
increase to aid their fellow workers in New York in their time 
of struggle. Practically all the other Unions in the clothing 
industry are now on strike. The strength of these organizations 
and the measure of self-government they have already succeeded 
in introducing into their industry are among the most hopeful 
signs in the labor situation in our country. 

Other encouraging news deals with the formation of an 
American Labor Party (to which we call attention elsewhere 
in this issue) and the meeting of the Mooney Defense Confer- 
ence in Chicago. The Mooney Conference was notable among 
other things for a new note of internationalism and radicalism 
among representatives of what heretofore have been regarded 
as conservative Labor unions. 

After the recent twenty-four hour tie-up of all New York 
Harbor traffic only the personal appeal of President Wilson 
secured the return of the marine workers to their jobs, and the 
reference of the dispute as to hours and wages to the War Labor 
Board. During the inquiry which is still proceeding, some 
startling facts as to work and living conditions have been 
brought out. For example, it has been shown that it now costs 
$1500 to maintain a family of five on the minimum level of 
decent conditions in New York City. Another witness stated 
it as a fact that one in every twelve of the citizens of prosperous 
America are buried in Potter's Field. 

A Venture in Christian Fellowship 

THOSE who desire that religion shall make its unique con- 
tribution to the building of a new world — a contribution 
without which we believe the life of that new world will be 
unsatisfied and impoverished — will watch with eager interest 
the development of the Unitarian Church of the Messiah in 



New York City into a Community Church. Its minister (and 
our editorial colleague), John Haynes Holmes, recently out- 
lined his hopes and plans for the new church in an eloquent 
address. Perhaps the heart of his proposal is embodied in thes* 
words : 

" Should we not at least clear ourselves of ancient entangle- 
ments to such degree that we may invite people openly and 
honestly to come into our portals not because they want to 
profess themselves Unitarians ; but because they want to confess 
themselves lovers and servants of mankind. 1 ' 

Already the congregation of the church (which by the way 
is growing rapidly) has taken steps toward the carrying out of 
several of Dr. Holmes's suggestions. 

It remains to be seen whether this is merely a local develop- 
ment, or whether it is a sign and symbol of a new dawn for 
the Christian church as a whole; whether its strength will be 
primarily in the power of Dr. Holmes's eloquence and social 
passion, or whether we have here the forerunner of a new 
movement in religion which will stir the souls of men now 
estranged from our churches and unite them in a mighty fel- 
lowship in the " holy family of God " — a fellowship armed 
with the weapon of love and dedicated to winning freedom from 
all oppression and to the conquest of all evil. Surely unnum- 
bered hearts through the length and breadth of every land are 
yearning for a religious awakening which in our day will do 
what the Franciscan movement, early Quakerism, John Wes- 
ley's revival in England, yes, and Apostolic Christianity itself 
did for the men of former ages whose heirs we are. 

The Hunter Home from the Hill 

COLONEL ROOSEVELT'S vigor and energy seemed so 
permanent, so much a part of American life, that it is 
hard to realize that his voice is stilled. His most determined 
opponents have united in tribute to the attraction of the man's 
virile personality, the charm and happiness of his home life, 
the range and variety of his interests and achievements. 
Throughout his career from New York Police Commissioner 
to President of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt labored 
to arouse public conscience against glaring abuses. He lived 
in a day when — to our shame be it said — it was necessary for 
some vigorous leader to proclaim and begin to apply " the ten 
commandments as if they were his personal discovery." But it 
may in all kindness be said that Mr. Roosevelt's moral energy 
stopped with the ten commandements and with a somewhat 
superficial interpretation of them. In social, political and eco- 
nomic matters he never got as far as the Gospel. Even his 
insistence on a square deal never led him to a thoroughgoing 
examination into our unfair economic system. It was for this 
reason that he had no message of new life or healing for a 
world torn and bleeding from war, wracked by the pains of a 
new order struggling to be born. However honest were his 
motives, however broad and human his sympathies, he was at 
the time of his death the acknowledged leader of the forces 
of reaction — of militarism, of economic imperialism and of 
chauvinistic " big stick " Americanism. As champion of such 
causes length of years would not have added to his fame. His 
enduring reputation must rest largely on personal qualities of 
a sort which will always win the affection of mankind. 
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The Last Imprisonment of the Tzar 

JOHN RICKMAN 

We think our readers will agree that the organization of Grand Dukes into a cooperative so- 
ciety as here described by Dr. Rickman is far preferable to drowning them by sevens in a 
well as described in our newspapers, — it is, moreover, according to those who know, far more 
characteristic of the Bolsheviki. — The Editors. 



RUMOR lately has given us in America ac- 
counts of the death of Nicholas the Second, 
but without many of the details that the 
same tales carry in Siberia. These details seem to 
be edited for the benefit of a mild and sensitive 
Western ear, and to those who have grown accus- 
tomed to see as well as hear of the evil doings in 
dark Russia the tales lose color by the change. 

Of the many garnishings that the story of the 
murder carries I will quote one because of the 
probability of its truth. 

The Tzar and several Grand Dukes were trans- 
ferred from their prison in Tobolsk to Ekaterin- 
burg where they would be "safer," the Bolsheviki 



exchanging their product obtain what commodities 
they liked. 

Even these terms, which every Russian will 
recognize as not unusual in lax prison discipline, 
did not entirely do away with the complaints of 
the party, less perhaps from ill-will than from lack 
of knowledge of how to perform the necessary 
tasks of improving a small homestead. But by 
good fortune there was among the number Prince 
X. who always showed great capacity for organiza- 
tion under difficult circumstances. He arranged 
the work gangs among his fellow Princes and 
Grand Dukes and supervised the kitchen arrange- 
ments. Under his management the Bolsheviki 



apparently wanting to retain power over them as found the Royal party much easier to deal with, 

long as possible. At Ekaterinburg they were and trading relations of the kind already mentioned 

joined by other dukes and princes till a party of were established. 

about a dozen or more was collected. The Prince himself was made Commissar of the 

They were treated as prisoners and given the prisoners and through him the Reds carried on 

usual prison treatment, a peasant's hut to live in, their dealings with the Royalties. He was given a 

rye bread, tea, and cabbage soup for their rations, separate room and received ill-concealed respect 

They were taken on working parties to do the from his jailers. Bolshevik Commissars, knowing 



usual routine occupations that prisoners have 
always had to do in Russian military camps; they 
were made kitchen scullions and members of the 
sanitary corps. In this the Bolsheviki showed a 
certain callousness to the feelings of their prisoners, 
but the rumor stated that the prisoners made the 
task difficult for their jailers by their contempt for 
such menial work and by their complaints re- 
specting the food. 

In the spring months the Bolsheviki revealed a 
change of policy with the change of weather. They 
told their prisoners that their food ration was the 
usual soldiers' fare and that if they wanted better 
food it would now be possible for them to obtain 



of his good judgment, came to him and chatted 
in a friendly way with their prisoner. They told 
him of their difficulties and said that while, of 
course, they did not want his advice yet they were 
curious to hear his opinion on current events. In 
this way the Prince was able to instill wisdom into 
counsels often ill-timed or foolish. In fact he 
became so valuable to the Bolsheviki that they 
feared to lose his good will and so gave him greater 
liberty than the others, and even allowed him 
parole of four days at a time. 

During one of these paroles the Royal party was 
executed. The Bolsheviki of that district were of 
the industrial type and more hot-headed and ex- 
treme than those of more agricultural localities; 



it, but that it was necessary for them to work for by killing the Tzar they lost the respect of many 

it. They would be given an allotment, seeds and f the more moderate members of their party, but 

tools, and they could raise vegetables for the use w ith the enemy at the gate it was deemed ex- 

of their table; if they saved their garbage they pedient for the Moscow Soviet of Soviets to assume 

could have a litter of young pigs to raise for bacon, responsibility for the execution in order to prevent 

and chicken they could have on the same terms, division in the ranks of Bolshevism through 

The Bolsheviki said that they could turn their wrangling over a matter which after all lay in the 

prison compound into a trading concern and by region of past regrets. 
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What is Bolshevism? 



APPARENTLY we cannot get along without the devil. 
It is clear to us nowadays that our worthy ancestors met 
an elemental need with Satan who was to them an ever present 
reality in a way impossible of realization by even the most 
orthodox of their descendants. In our more materialistic age 
we have naturally passed from theological to nationalistic and 
now to economic demonology. Of late, we have been attributing 
to the German Kaiser the qualities of a more abstract Majesty 
of evil, but since that fortunate day in November when we 
watched William Hohenzollern flee like one of his own deserters 
across the border into Holland, our eyes have been opened to see 
him for the broken-down neurotic that he is, and now not even 
Dr. Newell D wight Hill is can make us fear him any more. But 
among our leaders of opinion there now appears to be a growing 
desire for somebody or something to take the place of the deposed 
monarch. As ever the editors of our newspapers have been quick 
to stabilize the situation. They have set their vivid imaginations 
to work and have obligingly created for us a new and fearsome 
devil by the simple process of adding a Russian blouse, a ragged 
beard and a few additional years to the figure that has served 
them so well during the period of the war. And so behold the 
Bolshevik stands forth! 

What is Bolshevism? Those who mistake imagination for 
knowledge answer glibly with a string of such words as anarchy, 
murder, rapine, massacre, free-love, government ownership, and 
bloody revolution. Thus in a fearful chorus declare pressmen, 
politicians, and profiteers, and, we regret, some parsons. 

Of course, it cannot be denied that there are destructive forces 
loose today in society which for convenience may be lumped 
together under some general name, but it is a grave disservice to 
correct thinking and wise social action to include all forms of 
violence and discontent whatever the provocation may be, under 
the name and principles of the party of Lenin which is today 
predominant in the Russian Soviet Republic* It is well worth 
our while therefore to try to understand what Bolshevism really 
is, and how, if at all, it differs from socialism with which it is 
often unfavorably contrasted. 

What Bolshevism Stands For 

Bolshevism may be regarded as the left wing of the socialist 
movement. Like all socialist parties, it traces its origin to Karl 
Marx, and in particular to the Communist Manifesto. Like 
all socialist parties it believes in the social ownership and control 
of the means of production. But it differs from other more 
" moderate " socialist parties in certain important particulars. 

I. Bolshevism is uncompromisingly international. It is 
openly and avowedly interested in world wide proletarian revo- 
lution. Kerensky, who was also a socialist, was willing: to 
become a member of a coalition government containing non- 



* The Soviet itself, it must be remembered, is a Russian form of 
social organization which the Bolsheviki by no means created, but 
which they have adapted to their own use. There is nowadays much 
talk of transplanting this Soviet form of organization bodily to western 
nations. We doubt the wisdom or indeed the possibility of doing this. 
America and western Europe must develop their forms of political and 
economic organization along their own lines. Nevertheless the Soviet 
idea must inevitably affect our political institutions, perhaps most of 
all by strengthening the movement for representation in government 
according to occupational rather than exclusively geographical divisions. 



socialists because Russian nationalism seemed to him more 
important than immediate insistence on carrying out the social 
revolution. The Bolsheviki (the word is merely the Russian 
for " majority ") overturned the Kerensky government and 
appealed to the workers of the world for peace. In Poland and 
in Bohemia the provisional governments are today largely 
socialistic, but first they are nationalistic, and hence their armed 
forces have been used, and willingly used, to fight the Bolsheviki 
both within their own territories and in Russia itself. 

It is not true however that Bolshevism means the utter 
ignoring of national differences or of the rights of self-determina- 
tion. On the contrary, the present Russian government alone 
among the governments of the world has honestly put its belief 
in self-determination into practice. It has recognized the full 
independence of Finland and has renounced all the imperialistic 
ideas of the old regime. Thanks to the Bolsheviki it is no 
longer possible for the old school diplomats of Europe to keep 
alive the scarce of the " bear that walks like a man." No longer 
can it be said that " Russia is casting greedy eyes " on Con- 
stantinople, Persia and Britain's Empire in India. The Soviets 
have written into their constitution a few plain, blunt words 
which will stand for all time in condemnation of 

" the barbarous policy of the bourgeois civilization which enables 
the exploiters of a few chosen nations to enslave hundreds of 
millions of the toiling populations of Asia, of the colonies, and 
of small countries generally." 

Clearly the independent cultural life of small nations has far 
more to hope from the present government of Russia than from 
any government imbued with the old nationalism which like a 
heady wine so soon brings on the intoxication of dreams of 
empire. 

2. Bolshevism is insistent upon the immediate democratiza- 
tion of industry, and the immediate expropriation of landlords. 
Unlike the Syndicalists the Bolsheviki have not rejected political 
action, but they have tried to rest the political revolution upon 
the economic revolution instead of trusting through the capture 
of the political machinery gradually to secure the democrati- 
zation of industry. This does not mean that Bolshevism, at 
least as interpreted by Lenin, is rank " impossiblism." Lenin 
frankly recognizes that the present industrial system cannot 
safely be destroyed overnight, and that it is necessary to employ 
bourgeois experts and to countenance, for the time being at any 
rate, some capitalistic ownership. Nevertheless the carrying out 
of the economic revolution has been the chief concern of Bolshe- 
vism, and recent evidence from trustworthy Russian sources 
seems to show that the new order has been established, despite 
much inevitable confusion, more widely and successfully than its 
critics had deemed possible. When the labor unrest arising 
from economic oppression which political democracy has not 
banished from England, France or America is taken into account, 
and when liberal authorities like the London Nation deplore the 
breakdown of the English parliamentary system and the 
ineffectiveness of recent political action to secure the interests 
of the workers, there is at least some justification for insisting 
that an industrial revolution like the Russian is more satisfying 
to the present needs of mankind than is a political revolution like 
the French or our own in the 18th century. 
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3. Bolshevism stands for a proletarian dictatorship (at least 
in theory). This does not imply the use of violence any more 
than does any other form of government. Indeed those govern- 
ments which have been engaged so recently in the wholesale and 
organized violence of war seem to impinge upon the frontiers 
of hypocrisy when they proclaim their abhorrence of the violence 
of the "red terror." But what are the facts? Over against 
the stories that fill our newspapers we find The New Statesman 
of London (in every way as respectable and non-Bolshevik an 
organ as our own New Republic) stating positively that Mos- 
cow has seen no execution in the whole of two months and less 
than four hundred altogether since the Bolsheviki came into 
power, of which number sixty per cent were corrupt Soviet 
officials. 

We again confess our own faith that the real victory of 
human freedom will be won at last by the group that is great 
enough to conquer wrong without the organized violence of 
war or terrorism. Meanwhile no nation or class is in a position 
to cast the first stone at the Russian revolutionaries who, for 
example, captured the city of Vladivostok without shedding a 
drop of blood. 

The Proletarian Dictatorship 
What the proletarian dictatorship does actually mean, as 
stated in the Russian Constitution is : 

(a) The disarming of the bourgeoisie, and compulsory mili- 
tary training and service for the working class. It is of course 
easy to understand why a government which arose in large part 
out of a popular desire for peace, should feel itself obliged 
because of attacks from foes within and without to adopt so 
militaristic a policy. It is none the less a tragic failure in ideals. 
We can conceive of no valid argument for the conscription of 
the working class by a proletarian government. Such a policy 
can be only destructive of real liberty. Men cannot worship 
Freedom with the rites of Moloch, they cannot justify the coer- 
cion of personality through military conscription by calling the 
new idol the Proletariat instead of the State. 

(b) The Bolsheviki are accused by their enemies of denying 
civil liberties and the right of discussion as rigorously as any 
other government. On this point we cannot pass judgment. 
We should like to point out, however, that the decree of the 
Soviet setting up a " Revolutionary Tribunal of the Press " is 
much less drastic than our own Espionage Law. We quote 
from the decree : 

" Crimes and offences by means of the press are the publica- 
tion and circulation of any false or perverted reports and 
information about events of public life, in so far as they con- 
stitute an attempt upon the rights and interests of the revolu- 
tionary people." 

If the Bolsheviki are keeping within the terms of their own 
law they are exercising much less power over opinion than our 
own Post Office Department or Department of Justice are still 
doing though war ceased in November. On the general question 
of civil liberties we are unalterably persuaded that if the Bol- 
shevik power can live on no other basis than by the suppression 
of discussion its days are numbered, and that men will reject 
it as they are rejecting every political system which in the name 
of democracy denies that fundamental and primitive liberty of 
speech and assembly without which democracy is a pretense and 
a sham. 



(c) The Russian Constitution embodies " a working quali- 
fication " for voting, which means that no one may vote for the 
election of a representative to a Soviet who lives on income or 
who employs hired labor in order to obtain an increase in profits. 
Monks and clergy of all denominations are excluded from the 
suffrage. So small is the middle class in Russia that it is esti- 
mated that even under this drastic ruling ninety-five per cent of 
the adult population is entitled to vote. The argument for the 
restriction of the suffrage to the proletariat is that the present 
period of transition from a capitalist to a socialist society is an 
emergency during which it is fair to say " he who will not work 
shall not vote." The ultimate goal of Bolshevism, as of all 
forms of socialism, is the abolition of all class distinctions that 
are based on economic status, and the creation of a cooperative 
commonwealth of men and women who share in common the 
necessary tasks of production. Meanwhile the transition to 
socialism may be more surely accomplished by excluding the 
capitalist or the employer from the suffrage. If he desires to 
vote, he has only to renounce special privilege and become a 
comrade with his employees in cooperative enterprise. Critics 
of this view object that it is not likely that five per cent of the 
population could by their vote seriously retard the progress of 
socializing the industrial and political life of the nation, and that 
to exclude this small but active and able minority from suffrage 
tends to create an unnecessary amount of bitterness and ill-will 
during a period which is already sufficiently difficult. For like 
any other man the conservative who has no vote is the more 
likely to use a gun. It may also be pointed out that to carry 
out the disfranchisement of the middle classes in America or 
England would prove a more difficult task than in Russia if for 
no other reason than because in these western nations the middle 
class is larger, more developed politically, and less sharply 
divided off from the poorer peasantry and the proletariat. 

The Dangers of Dictatorship 

However one may argue as to the wisdom or unwisdom of a 
" working qualification " for suffrage in a country under revo- 
lutionary control, it seems to us unfortunate, to say the least, 
that radicals everywhere should show such growing enthusiasm 
for the mouth-filling phrase " the proletarian dictatorship." 
Words have a dangerous power of suggestion on men's minds. 
When the working class in its struggle for democracy and free- 
dom sets up a " dictatorship " it suggests both to its own 
members and to its enemies the creation of a new tyranny. 
Moreover, the proletariat itself always faces the serious danger 
that what begins as a proletarian dictatorship may soon become 
a dictatorship of that part of the proletariat which agrees with the 
party in power. That this is no imaginary danger is shown by the 
evidence that the Soviets themselves have gone through a period 
when certain proletarian groups actually excluded other prole- 
tarian groups, in the name of the dictatorship. It is possible 
that Allied intervention rendered the Bolshevik supremacy in 
the Soviet government a real service by forcing different sections 
of the working class to forget their quarrels and unite in defense 
of the country and of the social ideals they all hold in common. 

However that may be we are persuaded of one firm truth that 
if the workers of the world have set before their eyes the ideals 
of freedom and brotherhood the last way to attain their goal is 
by the road of dictatorship, proletarian or otherwise. The pages 
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of history declare the falsity and failure of an enforced ideal. 
Such enforcement is fatal to the attainment of that fellowship 
of which men and women are capable. 

We must however, in all fairness, add that it is by no means 
certain that the Bolsheviki have carried the idea of the prole- 
tarian dictatorship to its logical extreme. It seems fairly certain 
that in Russia under Soviet rule there has been more rather than 
less freedom than would be granted to their opponents by those 
politicians and newspaper editors in England, France and 
America who are so strongly anti-Bolshevik. 

Finally let us agree on one thing at least that the last way to 



cure whatever faults Bolshevism may have is by the use of bullets 
and bayonets. For all her horror of Bolshevism our distin- 
guished visitor, " the little Grandmother of the Revolution," is 
apparently opposed to intervention — an opposition which all 
sensible folk whether conservative or radical are rapidly coming 
to share. If the Russians are let alone the whole world may 
learn many valuable lessons from their great experiment, both 
from their failures as well as from their successes. 

An order of society which has come so near to the verge of 
collapse and ruin as has our own must not crush out new hopes 
and plans through which life and liberty may come to mankind. 

N. T. 



By the Way 



INTO how small a compass all our loves and hates seemed to 
shrink when we read in the cold print of our newspapers a 
few days ago that the opening up of communication with the 
stars is rapidly coming within the bounds of practical science. 
" I have lately received mysterious signals," says the great 
magician, Marconi, " for which I can offer no satisfactory ex- 
planation." The vistas thus calmly opened up for us stagger 
the imagination. In one way it seems to me very fortunate that 
this news should " break," as the journalists say, at a time when 
Mr. Wilson is still in Europe and the Peace Conference in ses- 
sion. Who knows what untoward consequences may derive from 
this opening up of new worlds to conquer? With so many 
victorious admirals and generals still mobilized, who can say 
what will happen? It seems to me that despite Mr. Wilson's 
idealism grave international complications may easily arise as to 
the possession of these heavenly bodies. As a field for exploita- 
tion, Russia — a mere half-continent — sinks into insignificance 
when compared with the prospect of controlling Saturn and 
his rings or of possessing the hegemony of the Milky Way, and 
the idea of waging war for the coal fields of Lorraine or the 
oil fields of Mexico sinks to the level of a very poor joke. 
Clearly we must beware of these new dangers ahead. In view 
of Mr. Marconi's nationality it is unlikely that the Pan-Italians 
will refrain from claiming for King Victor suzerainty over 
the whole of the starry universe. But even without taking the 
almost certain opposition of the Jugo-Slavs into consideration it 
is hardly likely that this Italian claim will win general accep- 
tance. In such matters there is always that great colonizer, 
England, to reckon with. An empire upon which the sun never 
sets is hardly likely to give up control of the stars without a 
struggle. Possessing as she does now the control of the air, 
England might easily enforce her claims by establishing a 
blockade of the heavens. Again, too, I can hardly imagine a 
patriotic British sailor steering his course by a foreign star! 

On the other hand red-blooded Americans will point to the 
star-spangled banner as ample justification for a place in the sky 
for their great republic. Who knows but that the popular 
slogan of the Republican party in 1920 will be "Vote for 
Pershing and the Pleaides." 

Let us hope that President Wilson will be able to find a 
peaceful solution for these problems of a new imperialism. Per- 
haps he will urge that the Stars, too, be brought into the League 



of Nations. But how do we know that the different govern- 
ments, if any, with whom we may thus be brought into contact 
will be worthy of recognition by America and the Allies. Some 
of them for all we know may be worse than the Bolsheviki. 
The possibilities that this thought opens up are too dreadful to 
contemplate. Must we wage another war, a Wellsian war of 
the worlds, this time to make the whole universe safe for 
democracy? 

* « « 

OUR newspapers were good enough to tell us of the memo- 
randum recently presented to Premier Lloyd George ask- 
ing for the immediate release of the 1,500 conscientious objectors 
now in English jails, but very few, if any, of the names of those 
signing the petition have been mentioned. Let me give here a 
short selection from the list of signatories as it appears in The 
Manchester Guardian. Among writers and editors I notice the 
following: Augustine Birrell, Hilaire Belloc, Arnold Bennett, 
John Galsworthy, A. G. Gardiner (editor of the London Daily 
News), G. P. Gooch (editor of The Contemporary Review), 
Lawrence Housman, Jerome K. Jerome, H. W. Massingham 
(editor of the London Nation), Gilbert Murray, Sir Arthur 
Quiller Couch, G. Bernard Shaw, C. P. Scott (editor of The 
Manchester Guardian), Clement Shorter (editor of The 
Sphere), J. A. Spender (editor of The Westminster Gazette), 
Sidney Webb, H. G. Wells, and Israel Zangwill. 

Among labor leaders are such representative men as: J. 
Bromley (secretary, Associated Society of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and Firemen), G. H. Stuart (secretary, Postmen's Fed- 
eration), D. Carmichael (secretary, London Trades Council), 
Arthur Henderson (secretary, British Labor Party), J. H. 
Thomas, M. P. (general secretary, National Union of Rail- 
waymen), Ben Turner (general secretary, United Textile 
Workers' Federation), Robert Williams (secretary, Transport 
Workers' Federation). 

The names of twenty Bishops of the Episcopal Church are 
on the list, as well as such leaders of the Free Churches as: Dr. 
John Clifford, Dr. R. F. Horton, Dr. F. B. Meyer, Dr. Scott 
Lidgett and General Bramwell Booth (of the Salvation Army). 

Many well known women of all departments of public life 
are represented, including: Dr. Louisa Anderson (chief surgeon 
of the London Military Hospital), Lady Betty Balfour, the 
Countess of Warwick, Mrs. Creighton, Lady Henry Somerset, 
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Miss Mary Macarthur (of the Women's Trade Union League) 
and Miss Picton Turberville (who holds the highest honor in 
the gift of the King, the Order of Merit). 

Other representative names I see are those of: Earl Beau- 
champ, Viscount Bryce, Lord Buckmaster, John Burns, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, M.P., Sir Rickman J. Godlee (surgeon to the 
King), F. Huth Jackson (director of the Bank of England), 
Earl Loreburn, Lord Parmoor, Sir John Simon, Lord Wear- 
dale and Viscount Morley. 

As one reads through this list one tries to imagine what 
response our Civil Liberties Bureau would meet with if it 
appealed to citizens over here of equal standing with these 
Englishmen and women to sign a similar petition to be pre- 
sented to President Wilson on his return to Washington. 
• • • 

IN the election of Mr. Paderewski to the Presidency of the 
new Polish state it seems to me that we have a hopeful 
suggestion of a way in which to bring harmony into the present 
European discord. Centuries of warrior-kings, philosopher- 
statesmen, historian-politicians and lawyer-bureaucrats have 
made a pretty mess of things. Let us try a new synthesis. Is 
it not possible that in Mr. Paderewski, the artist-leader, we 
have a sign and portent of a new order ? Let us in our imagina- 
tion carry the experiment still further. Take the case of Aus- 
tria for instance. Who that has ever come under the spell of 
the genius that is Kriesler would not wish to see that peerless 
artist made President of the new Austrian republic. We may 
be very sure that Mr. Wilson would be ready to recognize him 
within twenty-four hours of his election. Then there is the 
case of Ireland. Who knows but that if John MacCormack 
would place himself in a receptive mood towards the new Sinn 
Fein parliament he might hear them calling him to occupy the 
Presidential chair in College Green; while just across the water 
the growing movement for Scottish Home Rule might come to 
happy fruition under the leadership of Mr. Harry Lauder, who 
during recent years has shown that he possesses unexpected 
qualities of public spirit. In Italy if Senor Caruso would take 
control the present grave unrest might be quelled as if by magic. 
Even in Russia is it not possible that all factions would agree 
to unite under the leadership of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, whose speedy 
recognition by America would be assured, even if he took Lenine 
into his cabinet, by the fact that his wife is the daughter of our 
beloved Mark Twain. Of course to the conservative mind 
such suggestions as these may seem wildly absurd, even in these 
times when the impossible is happening every day, but none will 
deny that along such lines as these lies the best hope of achieving 
a real concert of Europe. 

« « « 

BY way of contrast with the news of labor victories every- 
where I have just heard of an unsuccessful strike of the 
waiters in the Chinese restaurants in New York. The men 
struck for twelve hours a day, one day of rest a week, and $60 a 
month, their present conditions being fifteen to eighteen hours' 
work a day, a seven day week, and about $40 a month. The 
Waiters' Union was defeated by the intervention of the Tongs 
(Chinese associations of great power, but of doubtful morality). 
What may lie behind this strange record of intrigue and oppres- 
sion it would be hard to discover, but it shows how much there 
is to be done when a union loses a strike for a twelve-hour day. 



ANEW YORK reader asks me to find room on this page 
for the following verses by the English poet Charles 
Mackay. I am glad to do so. They have a fine ring about 
them. I wish they could be set to some swinging tune and 
then sung as a marching song by the fast gathering ranks of the 
new democracy. 

Clear thb Way! 

Once the welcome light has broken, 

Who shall say 
What the unimagined glories 

Of the day? 
What the evil that shall perish 

In its ray? 
Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 
Aid it, paper — aid it, type — 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
And our earnest must not slacken 

Into play. 
Men of thought and men of action, 

Clear the way! 

hoi a cloud's about to vanish 

From the day; 
And a brazen wrong to crumble 

Into clay. 
Lol the Right's about to conquer; 

Clear the way! 
With the Right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door; 
With the giant Wrong shall fall 
Many others, great and small, 
That for ages long have held us 

For their prey. 
Men of thought and men of action, ' 1 

Clear the way! 
« « « 

I WONDER how many of those who make orations and 
editorials about Lincoln on his birthday and who profess so 
confidently to know what he would be saying and doing in 
these days — I sometimes wonder if these folk ever remember 
the following anecdote told by Nicolai and Hay in their classic 
biography. To a young army officer brought up before him to 
be reprimanded for quarrelling with an associate, Lincoln said : 

" The advice of a father to his son," beware of entrance to a 
quarrel, but being in, bear it that the opposed may beware of 
thee! " is good, but not the best. Quarrel not at all. No man, 
resolved to make the most of himself, can spare time for personal 
contention. Still less can he afford to take the consequences 
including the vitiation of his temper and the loss of self-control. 
Yield larger things to which you show no more than equal right ; 
and yield lesser ones though clearly your own. Better give your 
path to a dog than be bitten by him in contesting for the right. 
Even killing the dog would not cure the bite." 

Recalling this story* and with the memory of his face and 
figure in mind, I like to imagine what would happen if Lincoln 
were alive today and sitting in America's chair at the Peace 
table in Versailles. 

THE ROADMENDER. 
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One of the Worst Tragedies in Life 

"Our military laws and our system of administering military justice are unworthy of the name 
of law or justice." — George T. Page, President of the American Bar Association, January 4, 1919. 

EVAN W. THOMAS 



4 4 X 'TOT] have seen something of one of the 
% worst tragedies in life" were the words 
of an army medical officer to me on my 
departure from the U. S. Disciplinary Barracks at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, not long since. 

The speaker did not refer to the Disciplinary 
Barracks alone but to all prison and criminal life, 
for he saw in crime something more profound and 
something far worse than a mere punishable offense. 
He saw in the criminal the moral pervert, the 
degenerate, the sick, the weak, the insane — all or 
most of them the product of their birth and en- 
vironment. These people who need the attention 
of experts and the care of trained guardians are 
at present the victims of our jails and prisons 
where the idea of punishment and coercive dis- 
cipline reign supreme. 

The man just out of prison may be suspected of 
exaggeration, but the words "one of the worst 
tragedies in life" are not mine but those of a 
trained psychiatrist, and coming from him are a 
striking commentary on the state of the public 
mind which has for so long permitted our present 
prison systems. This "tragedy in life" is one 
that can and must be relieved, but I wish to men- 
tion here only one phase of the problem the con- 
tinued detention of political prisoners who ought 
to be given their freedom at once. 

In this country the political prisoner, whose only 
offense has been his loyalty to conviction or 
opinion, is treated exactly as is the worst type of 
criminal. In fact in some cases he is more rigidly 
suppressed than any other type of prisoner. In 
the case of many conscientious objectors mail is 
held up for weeks and not infrequently reading 
and writing privileges are denied altogether or are 
seriously restricted. To the man of intellectual 
interests this often entails more actual suffering 
than does physical hardship and in itself may be- 
come a form of torture as dangerous to the mental 
and physical well being of the individual as actual 
physical suffering. If in addition to this it is re- 
membered that the political prisoner is forced to 
live either in solitary confinement or is in con- 



stant contact with prisoners of a very different 
type many of whom are moral and physical de- 
generates whose conversation reeks with the vilest 
and most obscene words it will be realized in some 
small measure what the political prisoner in Am- 
erica faces today. 

Conditions at Fort Leavenworth 

At the Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Leaven- 
worth, where practically all the conscientious 
objectors are now confined, orders have been 
issued by the War Department declaring that no 
distinction whatever is to be made between men 
confined for political or religious reasons and 
those confined for misdemeanors or crimes. This 
order with very recent exceptions is strictly car- 
ried out. All our military prisons are at present 
badly overcrowded and the one at Fort Leaven- 
worth is especially so. The population at that 
institution on January 14th of this year was over 
S400, the normal population in peace times being 
less than half that number. Doubling up has 
thus become unavoidable. In many cells de- 
signed for one occupant two prisoners are now 
confined. The wing of the prison building with 
the largest population consists of open cells in 
each of which six men sleep, double-decked cots 
being used. Absolutely no care is taken in as- 
signing men to these cells. It often happens 
therefore that a conscientious objector is forced 
to "bunk" in a cell with five other men whose 
mode of life makes any quiet living practically 
impossible; or far worse than this, his cell mates 
may be diseased or in some cases actual sexual 
perverts. 

The cure for this tragic and disgraceful state of 
affairs is, in the case of the political prisoners, 
immediate release; in the case of the other men 
it is the abolition of the present prison idea al- 
together and the substitution for it of hospital 
treatment with humane and scientific methods 
of correction and re-education. 

The case of Clark Getts at the Fort Leaven- 
worth Disciplinary Barracks is an outstanding 
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instance of the failure of prison authorities not 
only to realize the above fact but of their deliber- 
ate misuse of the authority given them. Getts, 
who is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin 
and of the Columbia Law School, was able, 
against the rules of the institution, to convey in- 
formation to the outside world concerning the 
treatment of the conscientious objectors in soli- 
tary confinement. For this offense he was sen- 
tenced to fourteen days of solitary confinement 
on bread and water, nine hours standing a day- 
Towards the close of his sentence he was removed 
from his solitary cell by order of the medical ex- 
aminer and placed in what prisoners call the "nut " 
ward of the hospital where men under observa- 
tion for insanity are held. This was done on the 
technical charge that his conduct was "too cheer- 
ful and facetious" for one undergoing such punish- 
ment and therefore his sanity was questioned. 

For three weeks he was kept in this ward in 
company with feeble minded and degenerate 
men, some of whom were there because of depraved 
sexual practices. The orderlies who cared for 
these men were other prisoners who took every 
advantage of the authority so placed in their 
hands to bully and abuse these weak and helpless 
patients. It was bad enough to keep a sane man 
constantly in the same room with other men who 
were actually feeble-minded, but the conditions 
under which all of these men were forced to live 
are utterly without excuse. 

The prisoner-orderlies frequently beat their 
weak-minded patients, called them the foulest 
names imaginable, and on some occasions, I am 
told, deliberately tempted them to vice. This 
sort of thing went on night and day making rest 
at any time difficult or impossible. The medical 
examiner, who made his inspection every morning, 
would deliberately pass by Getts, who was sup- 
posed to be there for observation without saying 
a word ! For almost three weeks he was kept there 
under these conditions without a single examina- 
tion of any sort, physical or mental, until finally 
news of his case reached friends and relatives and 
then through pressure from outside he was forth- 
with examined, found sane and reported back 
for prison duty. 

Justice First 

This is an extreme instance of the way in which 
American prisons are trying to reform and punish 



the man who does not agree with the mass of his 
fellow-citizens today. That solitary imprison- 
ment in the "nut" ward of the Fort Leavenworth 
hospital should be possible at all is a crime in its- 
self. That feeble-minded men should be cursed, 
abused and even tempted by the so-called nurses 
in charge of them is one instance of the inefficiency 
perhaps more than of the deliberate viciousness 
of our prison system. But that question must be 
considered more fully at another time. 

It may be impossible to turn loose the feeble- 
minded and the vicious, but it is possible to grant 
an amnesty at once to conscientious objectors 
who with sentences ranging from ten to thirty 
years are ordered by the government of this land 
to be treated in the same way as any other criminal 
or recalcitrant soldier. The government has al- 
ready admitted the possibility of this immediate 
amnesty not only by releasing the men who ought 
long ago to have been offered farm furlough but 
by releasing "an absolutist" like myself, thus 
leaving no jot or tittle of an excuse for holding 
other men who are still confined with no more or 
less reason than I. 

Our whole national life will be healthier when 
this simple act of bare justice is done. 



An Educational Adventure in New York 

WE offer our heartiest greetings to the New School for 
Social Research, recently established in New York City, 
whose preliminary lectures begin on Feb. ioth. Its success 
may well be guaranteed by the ability and independence of the 
group of lecturers who inaugurate its courses. It is good to 
know in these days of reconstruction that a body of competent 
scholars is receiving so much encouragement as the opening of 
this school implies, in creating " the best conditions they know 
how to establish for an enterprise of cooperative learning on 
the part of capable adult students." Whether this experiment 
will prove contagious we do not know. We suspect that our 
present university system and the economic order of which it 
is the fine flower have enormous powers of resistance. Pros- 
pective students of the school should be warned that the pursuit 
of truth in the congenial atmosphere of such a school is not 
necessarily a road to place and salary in " those departments 
of social activity which affect great numbers of our fellow- 
beings." But if they are prepared for hardship they may, de- 
spite all obstacles, become educators of the men and women 
who are seeking the new day — these are, primarily, of the 
working class, of whom by the way no mention whatever is 
made in the school's prospectus. At any rate, this independent 
school is convincing proof of a new and needed attack upon that 
which one of its faculty has dubbed " the hire learning." 
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American Labor Enters the Political Field 

I. IN CHICAGO-by Irwin St. John Tucker 



AN independent Labor Party has just been 
launched by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor with the strong endorsement of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor. A similar 
movement was projected at the convention of the 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor at its con- 
vention last summer. Already the Non-partisan 
League at its executive committee meeting has 
endorsed the new plan, and has urged the farmers 
and workers everywhere to combine in a new 
political party. 

The principles on which this new movement is 
based are the "Fourteen Points of Labor " drawn 
up by Frank P. Walsh and Basil Manly, and 
adopted enthusiastically by the labor bodies en- 
gaged in the new movement. They are as follows: 

Right to Organize. 

1. The unqualified right of workers to organize and to 
deal collectively with employers through such represent- 
atives of their unions as they choose. 

Democratic Control op Industry. 

2. Democratic control of industry and commerce for 
the general good by those who work with hand and brain, 
and the elimination of autocratic domination of the forces 
of production and distribution either by selfish private in- 
terests or bureaucratic agents of government. 

8-Hour Day and Minimum Wage. 
S. An 8-hour day and a 44-hour week in all branches 
of industry, with minimum rates of pay which, without the 
labor of mothers and children, will maintain the worker 
and his family in health and comfort, and provide a com- 
petence for old age, with ample provision for recreation 
and good citizenship. 

Abolition of Unemployment. 

4. Abolition of unemployment by the creation of op- 
portunity for steady work at standard wages through the 
stabilization of industry and the establishment, during 
periods of depression, of government work on housing, 
road-building, reforestation, reclamation of desert and 
swamp, and the development of ports and waterways. 

Equal Rights For Men and Women 

5. Complete equality of men and women in govern- 
ment and industry, with the fullest enfranchisement of 
women, and equal pay for men and women doing similar 
work. 

Stop Profiteering. 

6. Reduction of the cost of living to a just level, imme- 
diately and as a permanent policy, by the development of 
co-operation, and the elimination of wasteful methods, 
parasitical middlemen and all profiteering in the creation 
and distribution of the products of industry and agricul- 
ture, in order that the actual producers may enjoy the 
fruits of their toil. 



Abolish Kaiserism in Education 

7. Democratization of education in public schools and 
universities through the participation of labor and the 
organized teachers in the determination of methods, 
policies and programs in this fundamental field. 

Extension of Soldiers' and Sailors' Insurance 
to All Workers 

8. Continuation after the war of soldiers' and sailors* 
insurance; extension of such life insurance, by the govern- 
ment without profit, to all men and women; and the estab- 
lishment of governmental insurance against accident and 
illness, and upon all insurable forms of property. 

Tax Inheritance, Incomes, and Land Values to Pay 
War Debt and Government Expenses 

9. Liquidation of the national debt by the application 
of all inheritances above a hundred thousand dollars, sup- 
plemented as may be necessary by a direct capital tax 
upon all persons and corporations where riches have been 
gained by war or other profiteering; and payment of the 
current expenses of government by graduated income 
taxes, public profits from nationally owned utilities and 
resources, and from a system of taxation of land values 
which will stimulate rather than retard production. 

Public Ownership of Public Utilities — Nationaliza- 
tion and Development of Natural Resources 
to Furnish Employment for Returning 
Soldiers and Sailors and Dislocated 
War- Workers. 

10. Public ownership and operation of railways, steam- 
ships, stockyards, grain elevators, terminal markets, tele- 
graphs, telephones, and all other public utilities; and the 
nationalization and development of basic natural resources, 
waterpower and unused land, with the repatriation of large 
holdings, to the end that returning soldiers and sailors and 
dislocated war-workers may find an opportunity for an 
independent livelihood. 

Restoration of Free Speech, Free Press, and Free 
Assemblage. 

11. Complete restoration, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, of all fundamental political rights — free speech, free 
press, and free assemblage; the removal of all war-time 
restraints upon the interchange of ideas and the movement 
of people among communities and nations; and the libera- 
tion of .all persons held in prison or indicted under charges 
due to their championship of the rights of labor or their 
patriotic insistence upon the rights guaranteed to them 
by the constitution. 

Labor Representation in All Departments of Gov- 
ernment — And All Governmental Agencies 
of Demobilization and Reconstruction 

12. Representation of labor, in proportion to its voting 
strength, in all departments of government and upon all 
governmental commissions and agencies of demobilization 
and reconstruction; and recognition of the principles of 
trade unionism in the relocation of soldiers, sailors and war 
workers in peace pursuits, with adequate provision for the 
support and extension of the Department of Labor as the 
principal agency therefor. 
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Labor Representation in Peace Conference. 

13. Representation of the workers, in proportion to 
their numbers in the armies, navies and workshops of the 
world, at the peace conference and upon whatever inter- 
national tribunals may result therefrom, with the labor of 
this nation represented by the President of the American 
Federation of Labor and such other delegates as the 
workers may democratically designate. 

An End to Kings and Wars. 

14. Supplementing the League of Nations, and to make 
that instrument of international democracy vitally effective 
for humanity, a league of the workers of all nations pledged 
and organized to enforce the destruction of autocracy 
militarism and economic imperialism throughout the world, 
and to bring about world-wide disarmament and open 
diplomacy, to the end that there shall be no more kings 
and no more wars. 

The Dawn of a New Day 

What precipitated the formation of this move- 
ment in Chicago was the failure of an attempt by- 
organized labor there to secure the appointment 
on the School Board of four trades union officials. 
This straw that broke the camel's back followed a 
long succession of municipal abuses; the raising 
of the Elevated railroad fare to six cents by a mid- 
night order of the State Board of Public Utilities, 
an outrageous increase in the price of gas coupled 
with a marked decrease in its quality, an attempt 
to jam through a traction steal which would have 
placed the streets of Chicago permanently in con- 
trol of a self-perpetuating committee of bankers 
and investors. 

The Chicago Federation has always been known 
as the leader of the radical wing in the American 
Federation of Labor. It is largely anti-Gompers 
in sentiment. At the meeting at which the project 
for the new party was launched the threat that 
"Gompers will tell you Bolsheviks where you get 
off" was met with laughter, and there were only 



three dissenting votes to the proposal; and these 
were cast by Socialists on the ground that labor 
ought to join the Socialist party and not create a 
new one. But on the whole the attitude of the 
Socialist Party is distinctly favorable to the new 
move. It promises to co-operate in every possible 
way, while reserving final decision on the per- 
manency of the Labor Party and the soundness 
and sincerity of its principles. 

Of extreme significance is the fact that the new 
party is launched by men who have always been 
known as "Wilson Democrats," and it is fathered 
by two of Wilson's appointees, Basil Manly and 
Frank P. Walsh. The report is current in Chicago 
that Walsh has resigned from the War Labor 
Board in order to give his whole time to the new 
party. If this is so, it would seem to indicate a 
collapse of the Democratic Party and a fight in 
1920 between the Republicans on one side, and a 
Socialistic Labor Party on the other. 

It is too early to estimate at this date exactly 
what the strength of the new party is. The 
Illinois State Federation of Labor is backing it 
solidly and is inviting other State Federations to 
do the same. Before the American Federation of 
Labor meets next spring the first trial of strength 
of the new party will have been held in the Chicago 
municipal elections. If it sweeps Chicago there 
seems to be small doubt that it will sweep the 
A. F. of L. also. And then, who knows, after a 
few years of weeding out and building up, we shall 
have a Farmers' and Trade Unionists' Government 
here, corresponding to Peasants' and Workers' 
Soviets in Germany, Austria and Russia, and to 
a Labor Government in Great Britain. 

The day of the workers is at hand. 



II. IN NEW YORK— by Richard Roberts 



UNLESS I am very much mistaken, a por- 
tentous thing happened in New York on 
Sunday, January 12th, 1919. A gather- 
ing of delegates from the labor unions of Greater 
New York decided that the time had come when 
American labor should enter the political field and 
make the necessary arrangements for organizing a 
Labor party. 



I was permitted to be present at the first meet- 
ing of the delegates. It was the liveliest thing I 
have seen in America. The gathering was seeth- 
ing and bubbling over with life. I confess that I 
have never seen anything quite like it for sheer 
intensity of purpose. There were 900 or so dele- 
gates and in spite of its size the meeting found 
itself almost immediately. kit took only a few 
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minutes to perceive that the delegates meant 
business and just one piece of business. 

The call had gone out from the joint Recon- 
struction Committee of the Central Federated 
Union of New York, the Brooklyn Central Labor 
Union and the Women's Trade Union League. 
This committee set out seemingly with a quite 
open mind to consider the problems that con- 
fronted organized labor in the period following 
the war, and the decision to raise the question 
whether organized labor should use the political 
arm had been reached by the sheer pressure of 
the logic of the situation. 

Hitherto the voice of organized labor as ex- 
pressed in the American Federation of Labor 
has been hostile to direct political action. This 
does not mean that the Federation has not en- 
deavored to influence legislation. It has, of 
course, done so steadily and successfully, but up 
to this point it has resisted the tendency to or- 
ganize labor as a separate political force. Mr. 
Samuel Gompers is still inveterate in his hostility 
to such a movement and just before sailing for 
Europe uttered a strong counter blast to it in The 
Federationist but during the Sunday meeting 
at which I was present, Mr. Gompers' name was 
not so much as mentioned, and when one con- 
siders that this movement seems to have sprung 
up spontaneously in 45 or more cities throughout 
the country it is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that this is a revolt of the rank and file 
against the power acquired by the national ma- 
chine. 

Not that there is any intention to commit the 
American Federation of Labor to political action. 
On the contrary that body is to be permitted to 
pursue its policy of industrial action, while the 
Labor Party is to be organized on the basis of a 
local dues-paying membership. The two bodies 
will be formally independent, though it is quite 
plain that they are bound to exercise a profound 
influence upon each other. Neither is it pro- 
posed that any of the unions whether local or 
national shall join the party as bodies as is the 
case in the British Labor Party. It will have a 
purely personal membership, forming its branches 
presumably in the existing assembly districts. 
In the first instance, however, until the party is 
properly organized the committee in charge will 
operate through the local unions. 



The Example of the British Labor Movement 

There can be no question that this movement 
has derived a great deal of momentum from the 
British Labor Party. The two British programs, 
social and international, have had a wide Amer- 
ican circulation and have been hailed as a con- 
structive statesmanlike presentation not only of 
the demands of labor but of the necessary develop- 
ment of the democratic ideal. The provisional 
program of the American party frankly borrows 
many of its articles from that of the British party, 
with the modifications necessary to American con- 
ditions, and a still more significant affinity lies in 
the adoption here of the British principle of ac- 
cepting into membership "workers both by brain 
and by hand." 

The history of new political ventures in America 
is not encouraging to this new movement, but 
this is peculiarly a country in which precedents 
are no rule. Moreover, it is plain that the end 
of the war is the end of an epoch, and many new 
alignments will be forced on all of us in the com- 
ing days. The future of the movement is un- 
predictable, but it is greatly reinforced and as- 
sured by the conspicuous achievement of the 
British Labor Party in the recent election, by 
which it has become the recognized "opposition" 
party in the House of Commons. Development 
is, of course, largely a matter of leadership, and 
I gained a definite impression that there is no 
lack of strong leaders. Mr. William Cohn, chair- 
man of the conference and chairman of the 
American Labor Party in New York, is a very 
strong personality. Mr. Hanna, president of the 
Central Federated Union, is also a man possess- 
ing obvious qualities of leadership, and there 
were others, though less conspicuous, at the meet- 
ing, who were plainly not without unusual gifts 
to render to the new movement. Among the 
women folk I was greatly impressed by Miss 
Rose Schneiderman, president of the Women's 
Trade Union League, who combines a very clear, 
constructive mind with a good deal of fire. 

So far as I heard it the quality of the discussion 
was good. So was the temper of the meeting. 
There was normally an element of good humor 
abroad, as of men who knew that they had a win- 
ning cause. I am bound to say that I was struck 
by the genuine reasonableness of the delegates 
who spoke, taking them as a whole. There was 
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little or no rancor against the employing classes, 
but a good deal of frank bitterness toward the 
present industrial system, and when the remark 
was made that they were not to fight men, but a 
system, there was considerable applause. Another 
incident of the same kind showed the mind of the 
meeting interestingly. Perhaps there was no 
remark made during the whole afternoon which 
evoked so much applause as one which the Rev. 
J. H. Melish of Brooklyn, let fall: "If any man 
thinks that this new party is a short cut to a po- 
litical job, let him take up his coat and leave the 
room." These men were earnest, for no negative 
policy of leveling down, for no selfish policy of 
class advantage, but for the creation of a humaner, 
more equitable order of society. 



The Need for a Labor Party 

The American people will do well to look to 
this new thing that has appeared among them. 
It is a lusty child already and it is bound to grow. 
Indeed the American people should rejoice in its 
appearance. We are in for deep and far reaching 
economic changes; that is a matter which is no 
longer open to discussion. The thing is at hand. 
The only question which is still open is how it shall 
come, and there are two alternatives. The one 
is the method of violence, the other is the method 
of reason and goodwill. The former is the way 
of the revolution; the latter is the way of con- 
stitutional process. And the surest guarantee of 
the latter is a strong, well organized political 
Labor party. 



It Pays to Agitate 



THERE is some measure of progress to record this month 
in the treatment of political prisoners. 
First it is officially promised that no more prisoners are to 
be put into that worse than mediaeval horror, the " revolving 
tank," at Wichita, Kansas, where unconvicted members of the 
I. W. W. and others have been confined for months awaiting 
trial. All these men, be it remembered, are by a fundamental 
principle of our law innocent until they are proven guilty, and 
for that reason if for no other they are entitled to fair and 
humane treatment. 

Second, at Fort Leavenworth Disciplinary Barracks the con- 
scientious objectors who refused to do work under military 
orders have been removed from their solitary cells and are now 
imprisoned in the guard house under fairly decent conditions. 
The sympathetic strikers among their comrades have thereupon 
returned to work. But it must be insisted that continued con- 
finement of the extremists in the guard house is no just or 
tenable solution of the problem, even though they are allowed to 
have books to read and certain other privileges such as are 
extended to political prisoners in Europe. 

Third, the censoring of mail at Fort Leavenworth has been 
taken out of the hands of the prison chaplain who deliberately, 
or by sheer neglect, caused such cruel and unnecessary suffering 
both to prisoners and their families by his outrageous mis- 
handling of personal letters. 

Fourth, the Board of Inquiry (consisting of Judge Mack 
and Dean Stone) has at last interviewed the conscientious ob- 
jectors at Leavenworth and has secured the discharge of 113 
men who, contrary to the purpose of the War Department, 
had either been sentenced to long terms without ever having 
seen the Board which had been set up to pass on their sincerity 
or had been court-martialed after they had been recommended 
for farm furlough. 

The newspaper stories have attacked these men for accepting 
pay. As a matter of fact they never asked it and only took it 



because they could not otherwise under military red tape be 
released from prison! Technically the War Department 
insisted these men were soldiers; actually they were willing to 
work and were denied an opportunity. Instead they were sen- 
tenced to prison. Is it so dreadful a thing if men thus treated 
are now given money which the War Department's order — not 
their own desire — forced upon them? Some of them even now 
are seeking ways to return it! 

One new fact which reveals the quality and character of the 
administration of Leavenworth Prison has recently come to our 
knowledge; it is that, although the manacling of prisoners to 
the doors of their cells was ordered to be abolished by Secretary 
Baker dn December 6, its use and practise was continued at 
Leavenworth until the evening of December 12. Furthermore, 
distinctly against the regulations under which manacling was 
permissible men were chained on Sundays and holidays until at 
last the fear of discovery put a stop to this gross irregularity. 
Such is the spirit of the administration of this " model " prison, 
a prison which Mr. Baker was led to praise so highly! 

One moral of all this is that it pays to agitate and to protest. 
The introduction into the Senate of a bill by Senator Chamber- 
lain revising court-martial proceedings in the American Army 
so as to give the defendant at least the protection afforded by 
British, Belgian and French military law, gives a welcome op- 
portunity to friends of justice everywhere to urge upon Con- 
gress the passage of a law designed to remedy a wrong so patent 
and cruel as to have been denounced recently in very plain lan- 
guage by so eminent an authority as the President of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. But more than that, there must be an 
amendment calling for the release of all conscientious objectors. 

Meanwhile the campaign for the release of all political and 
industrial prisoners must proceed. We cannot doubt that the 
President, who has proclaimed such generous sentiments to the 
people of Europe, will longer deny this fundamental demand 
for justice if on his return his fellow-citizens bring their claims 
fairly and insistently to his attention. 
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The Use of Force— —A Communication 



To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Not presuming to speak in the name of " sound social and 
political science, philosophy, and ethics," which, according to 
Professor Ellwood in his letter in your December issue, " know 
no essential difference between the actions and responsibilities 
of individuals and collectivities," but humbly appealing to mere 
common sense I hazard the statement that an individual is re- 
sponsible for the action of the human group to which he belongs 
in just the degree that voluntarily and understanding^ he con- 
tributes to that action — no more, no less. The kind of collec- 
tivity and the character of the individual's relation to it must 
be taken into account. German children under ten years of 
age cannot properly be blamed for the devastation of Belgium. 
It may have been their misfortune, it certainly was not their 
fault, that they were born in Germany. 

The present discussion is concerned with territorial political 
units— cities, provinces, nations— composed of men, women, and 
children. The " use of force " against such " collectivities " is a 
euphemism for war, that is, the wholesale killing of men with- 
out regard to their individual deserts, and the starving of 
women and children by siege or blockade. To make such use 
of force " essentially " the same as the physical restraint of a 
criminal to the end that regenerative influences may be brought 
to bear on him is nothing short of absurd. The carefully gradu- 
ated and humane penalties prescribed by modern criminology do 
not even distantly resemble the anarchic savagery of war. 

When Burke said, " I do not know the method of drawing 
up an indictment against a whole people," he was not tainted 
either with " neo-pagan Germanism " or with " anarchism," nor 
was he at odds with " Christianity and social science." He was 
simply stating the patent fact that an entire population — millions 
of men, women, and children — cannot reasonably be declared 
criminal. Many today, however, appear to find no difficulty in 
the task to which Burke declared himself unequal. 

The question of coercing a state by force was thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the Constitutional Convention of 1787. The result- 
ing instrument provided only for the coercion of individuals 
within the states. Said Oliver Ellsworth : 

"I am for coercion by law — that coercion which acts only upon 
delinquent individuals. This Constitution does not attempt to coerce 
sovereign bodies, states, in their political capacity. If we should 
attempt to execute the laws of the Union by sending an armed force 
against a delinquent State, it would involve the good and bad, the 
innocent and guilty, in the same calamity." 

Hamilton, in The Federalist, ridiculed the idea of applying 
force to the States as such : 

"Whoever considers the populousness and strength of these States 
singly at the present juncture, and looks forward to what they will 
become, even at the distance of half a century, will at once dismiss 
at idle and visionary any scheme which aims at regulating their move- 
ments by laws to operate upon them in their collective capacities, and 
to be executed by a coercion applicable to them in the same capacities. 
A project of this kind is little less romantic than the monster-taming 
spirit which is attributed to the fabulous heroes and demi-gods of 
antiquity." 

The Civil War came, but by no defect of the Constitution. 
Oliver Ellsworth had said : " If the States will quarrel, if they 
want to fight, they may do it, and no form of government can 
possibly prevent it." That Civil War, however, did not dis- 
credit the insight of the fathers, is indicated by Bryce's statement 
of political theory after that war : 

"Any act of the State legislature or State executive conflicting with 
the Constitution, or with an act of the National government done 
under the Constitution, is really not an act of the State government, 
which cannot legally act against the Constitution, but of persons falsely 
assuming to act as such government, and is therefore ipso jure void. 
Those who disobey Federal authority on the ground of the commands 



of a State authority are therefore insurgents against the Union who 
must be coerced by its power. The coercion of such insurgents is 
directed not against the State, but against them as individual though 
combined wrongdoers. A State cannot secede and cannot rebel. Simi- 
larly, it cannot be coerced" 

Professor Ellwood's assertion that " our State governments 
not infrequently coerce by force cities, counties, and lesser com- 
munities within their borders," is surprising. Will he mention 
a few examples out of the many he has in mind ? Has a city or 
county in Massachusetts been coerced by force by the Massa- 
chusetts government in the last hundred years? Has such a 
thing happened in New York for a century? Or in any other 
part of the country that had got beyond the frontier stage of 
political development? "I am from Missouri" — like Pro- 
fessor Ellwood, but not in the same sense. 

Our Union is a league of peace but not a " league to enforce 
peace." Our federal army and navy have never been thought 
of as instruments for possible use in coercing States. Still less 
have they been thought of as capable of use in preventing war 
between New York and Pennsylvania, or in interposing if 
Massachusetts should attempt to annex Rhode Island 1 An 
armed conflict between States or groups of States in our Union 
is well-nigh unthinkable and is not a concern of practical states- 
manship. It is only on account of foreign powers that an arma- 
ment is deemed necessary by any one. But in a world federation 
there will be no foreign powers in the present sense, that is, no 
unlimited sovereignties with the right to make war. Hence 
there need be no armies and navies, since there is but little 
reason to fear an invasion from Mars. Disarmament, universal 
and complete, is the natural accompaniment of the organiza- 
tion of a world league. Such disarmament is stipulated in the 
fourth of President Wilson's Fourteen Points: " National 
armaments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety " — not national safety. This means, if it means 
anything, that as far as international relations are concerned 
disarmament shall be complete, what force is maintained being 
only to guard against internal disorder. 

Besides disarmament, universal free trade is necessary to the 
success of a League of Nations. This, too, is a lesson taught 
by our Union, as your correspondent, " Nervius," has pointed 
out. 

Doubtless there is an analogy between individuals and terri- 
torial units, so that a state or city may be called a " quasi-per- 
sonality." But the analogy becomes dangerously misleading 
when it is applied to the use of force, and the universally recog- 
nized need of police is urged as justification of armies and navies. 
Only quasi-force — quasi-cannon, quasi-bombs, quasi-bayonets — 
should be employed against " quasi-personalities " ! When real 
physical instruments are used, as in war, real persons get killed, 
innocent and well-meaning persons, in approximately equal num- 
ber on both sides. 

The fact that on rare occasions the police deal with a mob 
does not invalidate the distinction I have made between the use 
of force against criminal or dangerous individuals — a proper 
governmental function for which police are maintained — and 
the use of force against territorial units, which is war, an irra- 
tional procedure indicative of anarchy, having no pro- 
per place within a political organization either na- 
tional or international — a distinction clearly recognized 
in our Constitution, as I have shown by the authori- 
ties quoted. It is unfortunately true that sometimes 
policemen act the part of soldiers, as when they turn upon a 
street crowd a machine-gun, an instrument that no police de- 
partment should possess. A mob may be called a collectivity — 
albeit a very extemporaneous and evanescent one — but it is not 
a territorial unit like a city, province, or nation, composed of 
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thousands or millions of homes and families. It is correctly 
described as a number of " individual though combined wrong- 
doers." Usually and properly, in dealing with it the effort of 
the police is to disperse it with the minimum of injury. Often a 
line of hose is secured and water played upon the excited throng 
with an excellent cooling effect. Plain clothes men mingle with 
the crowd and divert attention. If possible, the leaders of the 
mob are seized and hurried away. Sometimes, as a last resort, 
the policemen use their clubs and even pistols against particularly 
violent individuals, but the procedure is not much like a battle 
between armies. General Leonard Wood has said : " The 
policeman's business is to 
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is to kUl." 

I do not know why Pro- 
fessor Ell wood thinks that I 
" would surely not deny the 
right of revolution by force 
on the part of a people." To 
my way of thinking " one 
class using force against an- 
other " is acting almost, if 
not quite, as foolishly as 
when one nation uses force 
against another. Assassina- 
tion of the individuals actu- 
ally responsible for the op- 
pression of a people would 
be far more rational than a 
class war. But I do not 
approve even of assassina- 
tion, no matter with what 
care the victims are selected ! 
I believe in the appeal to 
reason and the moral sense. 
I believe in the power of 
ideas. I think there is a 
better way to deal with even 
tyrants than to kill them. 

Is it a result of the war 
that the philosophy of force 
seems to be almost a univer- 
sal obsession? How can a 
master in sociology affirm 
that " nowhere in human 
society can good will and 
reason rule without some 
force to back up their de- 
mands " ; that " even in the 
family this is so ; much more 
is it so in the family of na- 
tions." In worthy family 
life, as exemplified — not in Utopia — but in countless happy 
homes, the use of force by one mature member upon another is 
unthinkable. Such parental physical compulsion of children as 
reason and love may dictate bears no resemblance to the mutual 
rending to pieces of the nations. A fight between a father and 
a well grown son, in which both suffer serious injury, and 
after which they hate each other the rest of their lives, might 
justly be likened to a war. 

War is what William James called it — " the wholesale or- 
ganization of irrationality and crime." It is what John Hay 
called it — " the most ferocious and futile of human follies." 
And it is not a bit changed by giving it a fine name. Armies 
and navies become no different when camouflaged as " inter- 
national police." Good will and reason recognize the need — a 
diminishing need, which social justice would speedily reduce to 
the vanishing point — of police to control individual wrong- 
doers, sometimes by the use of force. But good will and reason 
can not tolerate armies and navies, cannon and dreadnoughts. 

Winthrop, Massachusetts. Henry W. Pinkham. 



The Law and the Profits 

IN Montana things look bad for the old line insurance com- 
panies. The cooperative societies in the American Society 
of Equity have been making such progress in developing co- 
operative insurance that the profit-making companies have been 
seriously concerned lest they be deprived of the privilege of 
taking tribute from the people. Cooperative methods are 
demonstrating that the high rates of insurance which have 
poured millions into the coffers of the stockholders and contrib- 
uted huge funds to the cor- 



THE MARTYR 

Over and over something said 

44 Life " to him whose life was going. 
He stood beside his quicklime bed; 

The winds of death would soon be blowing. 

Fanlike, the level guns were spread. 

They narrowed as he looked his last; 
Written words were being read, 

Words to whet the edge of knowing. 

Scythe-like, sweeping to the mowing, 
They sighted at his breast and head. 
Waste on waste his dreams lay cast 
Where for years the worlds were growing. 

Suddenly the dark was past, 

High his pathway gleamed ahead. 
Bridges of the lightning's thread 
Bore him through the moonless vast 
Safe above that deadly flowing. 

For his soul had cried aghast, 
" If the blood already shed 
And all saints 9 and ploughmen's sowing 
Reach such wastage at the last, 

I myself must yield the bread 
Though the earth and heavens have passed; 

Life shall never find me fled, 
Death shall find my spirit glowing, 
Find my pastures greenly spread 
And the living streams nnslowing." 

RIDGELY TORRENCE. 



ruption of the politicians are 
unnecessary. It is said that 
the cooperative societies and 
state insurance are taking a 
million dollars a year from 
the private companies in 
premiums. 

The old companies are 
therefore waging an active 
war against cooperative in- 
surance. The Montana 
Equity News relates that 
during the war agents of the 
old companies appeared in 
every town in Montana 
charging with sedition and 
pro - Germanism everybody 
who was favorable to coop- 
erative insurance. In the 
cities of Columbus and Liv- 
ingston they got together a 
mob of patriots who entered 
the offices of the insurance 
department of the American 
Society of Equity, forcibly 
took from them their sup- 
plies, and warned them that 
if they continued to represent 
the farmers' cooperative or- 
ganizations they would be 
more harshly dealt with. All 
aminnnn^^ of this, it is suggested, was 

with the connivance if not 
the actual support of the State Department of Insurance, and 
was made possible only by raising the cry of sedition. 

When the war is viewed in the light of history the interesting 
fact will be revealed that sedition during the war period was 
not so much a matter of offence against the Government as 
against profiteering business. Any politician, friendly to big 
business, could malign the Government and conspire to over- 
throw the forces in control, without fear of tar, feathers or 
prison bars ; but let somebody with the facts expose the vicious 
practices of the profiteers in taking advantage of the people, or 
set on foot measures — measures, not palliatives — to protect the 
people against the vested interests, and a charge of sedition 
confronted him always. As a matter of fact that is what sedi- 
tion has come to mean. The business of cooperation is not to 
change this interpretation but to abolish the word from the 
catalog of human speech. Jambs P. Warbasse. 
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Lloyd George, British Labor and Sinn Fein 



ON the face of it the recent general election in England, 
Scotland and Wales was a sweeping triumph for Mr. 
Lloyd George and a Coalition party which is two-thirds Con- 
servative. More remarkable even than this popular endorse- 
ment of the Premier is the dismissal from the Parliamentary 
arena of most of the liberal and labor leaders. Asquith, Simon, 
McKenna, Trevelyan, Henderson, Macdonald, Snowden and 
Lansbury — these and many others were overwhelmingly Tejected 
by their constituents. Judged by any and all standards, the 
loss of these men leaves the House of Commons vastly poorer 
in character and counsel. It is no compensation for such losses 
to discover that Mr. Horatio Bottomley, founder, proprietor 
and editor of John Bull — " the yellowest paper -in the English 
language," may now write the letters M.P. after his name. 
One unforeseen result of the election is that the Labor Party 
is now the official Opposition with sixty-live sure votes and some 
ten or a dozen probable allies. Labor is now the largest single 
party outside the Coalition, for the independent Liberals num- 
ber only thirty-seven. It is a startling evidence of the defective 
character of the English system of political representation that 
the Coalition with a popular majority in the ratio of about 
5 to 4 has a Parliamentary majority of 3 to i. 

All the prophets agree that it is scarcely probable that Mr. 
Lloyd George's triumph will long endure. The indications 
point to a short life and a stormy one for his administration. 
He cleverly chose a moment when an appeal to the psychology 
of victory and vengeance would gain its greatest acceptance. 
By fixing the date of the election in mid-December, he adroitly 
made it impossible for the issues to be clearly formulated and 
discussed, or for the electorate, which for the first time included 
women, to be educated to its task. Of the English voters only 
about fifty per cent went to the polls ; many, especially soldiers, 
were virtually disfranchised by reason of their absence abroad ; 
others were indifferent to or angered by the whole proceedings. 

Mr. George takes up his work with a vote which handsomely 
endorses the record of his past achievement but gives him no 
mandate for the future. It is a portent of breakers ahead that 
the Premier's first official act — his choice of cabinet officers — 
should have aroused such vigorous protests from all parties. 

It is possible that the Labor Party will ultimately be the 
stronger for having met a measure of defeat at the polls. It 
has time now in which to consolidate its strength and to educate 
its natural constituency without having all of its best brains 
and energies unduly absorbed in the compromises of parlia- 
mentary politics. Meanwhile many well-informed observers 
point to the election as indicating the breakdown of the par- 
liamentary system — though whether a temporary or permanent 
breakdown they do not agree. These same observers report also 
a growing disposition of the workers to appeal to direct action. 
The winds of unrest are blowing high in Britain and none can 
say what storms may come. 

Even more thoroughgoing than Mr. George's success in 
England was the triumph of the Sinn Fein Party in Ireland. 
Consider for a moment the conditions under which the election 
was held. A British army was garrisoned throughout the coun- 
try; the election proclamations were censored; many of the re- 



publican leaders were in jail — the most important of them 
having been held without indictment or trial in English prisons 
since the wholesale arrests last May, and thousands more are 
still held in Irish jails. Yet, in spite of all these things, or 
more likely because of them, the party standing for Irish inde- 
pendence won a sweeping victory. 

In a war waged ostensibly for the self-determination of na- 
tions, it is going to be very hard to explain why Ireland's case 
should not be heard at the peace table. Almost continuously 
from the days of the first English conquest in the reign of 
Henry II until now, Ireland has been held as an unwilling 
vassal, not as a free member of the British Commonwealth, and, 
in consequence, not only Ireland but England herself has suf- 
fered, and all humanity has lost in no small measure the con- 
tribution that a happy and contented people might have made 
to the worlds work and welfare. We realize that a hostile 
free Ireland at England's doors might very well become a 
menace to the military safety at the heart of the empire, but a 
hostile unfree Ireland is that same thing today. We have a 
profound faith that were the British people to recognize that 
in this election Ireland has peacefully but unmistakably declared 
her desire for independence, and on the basis of that fact nego- 
tiate with her elected leaders concerning trade and foreign rela- 
tions, and above all join with her in a democratic League of 
Nations, there would be no insuperable difficulty in making 
mutually satisfactory arrangements which would heal ancient 
sores, establish justice, and preserve the peace of the world. If,, 
as the result of the evil counsels of blind and ignorant men, 
the English people are prevented from carrying out this straight- 
forward and honest policy, the future is dark indeed. Irish 
discontent will grow — and will not be confined by the waters 
of ocean. Irishmen, and the sons of Irishmen, in America will 
ally themselves with our native jingoes and imperialists, who 
for love of dollars and cents and not at all for love of Ireland 
will welcome this opportunity to challenge English power by 
entering on a race for armaments. Already the American de- 
mand for the biggest navy is more or less openly using the Eng- 
lish treatment of Ireland as a sort of moral justification, as 
Senator Phelan's fiery speech in Philadelphia gives witness. 

Lovers alike of justice and of peace must strive ceaselessly 
for a solution of the Irish question by agreement and not by 
force of arms. The responsibility in the first instance is plainly 
England's. She has centuries of injustice for which to atone; 
but Ireland too has a part to play. Let her put her trust in 
the awakening forces of internationalism, in the growth among 
the common people of England of a sense of justice (as is mani- 
fested by the declared policy of the British Labor Party) in the 
efficacy of moral and economic rather than military resistance 
to oppression. Let her have faith again, and she may make 
herself once more the servant of a whole world, and a whole 
world her servant, as in those glorious days when her saintly 
missionaries won England, Scotland and half the continent of 
Europe for civilization and Christianity. To help her people 
now in their high task, urging insistently a just solution of their 
manifest wrongs and the recognition of their right to self- 
determination is the privilege and duty of all Americans. 
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The Individual and the State 

We print on this page the second of a series of Fellowship Statements which are to be pre- 
sented from time to time by the Council of the Fellowship of Reconciliation for consideration 
by the membership of that society, and by all men and women of good will. — The Editors. 



WE believe that the Christian ideal for society is a fellow- 
ship of free men united in bonds of mutual service. 
Such an ideal assumes the necessity of cooperation between men, 
a cooperation which has found expression in the State and other 
forms of organized social life. 

As an agency for dealing with the common interests of men 
the State has played a great part. It is capable of still further 
service provided it is recognized as a tool for the use of men 
and not as their master. The doctrine of the absolute State 
which claims a religious quality of devotion is the enemy both 
of freedom and of fellowship. Whenever in the name of the 
national conscience or of political expediency the State asserts 
the right to control men's thoughts, to dictate their expression 
of opinion or to conscript their lives, it asks for a tribute which 
should be rendered to none but God; it menaces personality in 
which alone is the ultimate value of life, and it condemns the 
race of men to stagnation and to tyranny. 

The word " Prussianism " incarnates for our generation this 
conception of a State with absolute and conscriptive power 
upon individuals. The fell consequences of Prussian philosophy 
are written in the sorrows of our world. The experience of 
such nations as Britain and America during the great war is 
proof that forms of political democracy do not necessarily rid 
nations of the dangers of coercion of conscience. So long as 
men recognize the conscriptive power of the State as superior 
to conscience in determining the control and direction of their 
lives it will always be possible for larger or smaller groups 
which happen to gain control of the machinery of the political 
State, to impose a tyranny upon men and to marshall them 
submissively for the destruction of one another in war. 

But as an alternative we do not advocate a selfish individual- 
ism devoid of any sense of social responsibility. In such egotism 
is the death, not the fulfillment, of personality. Rather we 
would affirm our faith in the essential nobility of man, and in 
his capacity for self-development in fellowship. The true 
lover of his kind will scorn to give his fellows less than his 
best. Therefore he will be humble and patient in seeking for 
the truth ; but having found it he will cling to it as the supreme 
guide of his life. He will fearlessly declare the convictions 
he holds to be true and will be willing to serve organized so- 
ciety in Church or State by opposing what he deems wrong, 
even in the face of a temporary majority. It is this service 
of a free man, not the coerced obedience of a slave which alone 
we owe to society, and by which alone we may show that we 
love our neighbors as ourselves. 

Specifically and practically this Christian principle of rever- 
ence for the individual soul and this doctrine of the relation 
of the individual to society demand at the present time: 

i. That we oppose the adoption of universal military train- 
ing and service as unchristian both in the acceptance of war 
which it implies, and in the philosophy of the relation of the 
individual to the State of which it is the expression. 



2. That we urge the immediate repeal of the Espionage 
Act and similar coercive legislation and press for a general 
amnesty for all prisoners whose only offence is loyalty to con- 
viction whether they have shown that loyalty by the refusal 
of military service or by the expression of opinion. 

3. That we give ourselves to the service of freedom and to 
the realization of fellowship in social, economic and political 
life by means of our own personal loyalty to truth as we see 
it, by our efforts to secure the substitution of cooperation for 
competition and strife, and by our desire of liberty for others 
" to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to con- 
science." 



The Facts About The Fellowship 
of Reconciliation 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Certain New York papers have recently carried Washington 
despatches concerning testimony given by Mr. Archibald Steven- 
son, of the Military Intelligence Department, before the Senate 
subcommittee which is investigating German propaganda. In 
this testimony the Fellowship of Reconciliation is included in a 
long list of organizations " whose advent was hailed with en- 
thusiasm by German propagandists." Such testimony of Mr. 
Stevenson's is on the face of it nothing much more than the re- 
tailing of idle gossip which would not be serious but for the 
publicity it receives. The United States has had the most 
drastic possible Espionage Law. It has had innumerable offi- 
cial and semi-official secret service agents. Judges and juries 
have proved themselves entirely willing to go to extreme limits 
in returning convictions. Under these circumstances is it not 
absurd to accuse an organization of disloyalty after the war, 
when during the war it was not even called into court? 

What are the facts about the Fellowship of Reconciliation? 
It is a religious, not a political, organization at the farthest 
possible remove from Prussianism. It consists of a group of 
persons who individually and collectively seek to apply the 
spirit of Jesus to the solution of personal and social problems. 
It is opposed in principle to war, and of course to militarism 
and conscription. It is equally opposed to economic exploitation 
and imperialism. It believes in civil liberty as the only pos- 
sible basis of a democratic society, but it was not formed and 
does not continue to exist simply as a pacifist organization. 
Emphatically it did not strive to render ineffective American 
participation in the particular war now ended. . Its purposes are 
positive and constructive. During the war its literature circu- 
lated through the mails ; and it kept the various agencies of the 
government, including the Military Intelligence Department, 
informed as to its activities. Its membership includes men and 
women of the highest character and reputation for usefulness 
to society. Their lies, as well as the official records of the Fel- 
lowship, are sufficient proof of the injustice of classifying it as 
pro German or disloyal. 

Norman Thomas, 
Secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
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The Fundamentals of a League of Nations 

V — Abolition of Conscription 

RODERICK SEIDENBURG 

THE possibility of maintaining peace in a mutual limitation of armaments and, in some 

world of independent and sovereign states form, a League of Nations for the arbitration of 

must depend more immediately upon elimi- international questions. These are supplemented 

nating the means of war than upon the solution by a vague avowal for open diplomacy. It is 

of international difficulties. National differences significant that in these provisions the state is 

and national aspirations will continue to arise assumed to be the final, irreducible unit — the 

upon the conclusion of any treaty. It must be lowest common factor in the achievement of peace, 

the hope of peace efforts to solve these new The relationship between a League of Nations 

difficulties through other channels than war. But and national disarmament is fundamental. A 

ambitious and predatory enterprises are not easily League, in some form adequate to deal with the 

checked and controlled when the whole machinery full complexities of the international situation 

for their execution lies ready to hand. A League would no doubt furnish an admirable instrument 

of Nations, enforced arbitration, a Hague tribunal for peaceable solutions provided its authority 

are all of little more consequence than floating were beyond question. But such a league is as 

sign posts in a rushing torrent. Herein lies the weak as its strongest link is strong. It will be a 

crux of the whole peace problem. The implica- league in name only if it exists merely to carry 

tions of this tantalizing situation are sufficiently out the will of the five great powers now ruling in 

obvious and simple — however unacceptable they Paris. 

may be to the absolutism of the state in its will to Obviously provisions for the exercise of inter- 
war. For the situation demands fundamentally national good-will depend upon something othfer 
that the means to war be effectively eliminated — than diplomatic greetings. Even states them- 
not merely through disarmament, whether it be selves have recognized this in their willingness to 
partial or complete, but through the binding and limit armaments. By going thus far however 
automatic agency of the universal abolition of they have confessed more than they propose to 
conscription. remedy. For disarmament implies the fact that 
In view of the imperialistic tendencies which the means to war, — the capacity to enter upon 
the war has revealed with such ironic impartiality, and carry through a war program, gives a sinister 
it is neither a matter of doubt nor surprise that accent and reality to national differences until 
such proposals for permanent peace, as the various finally the capacity to war becomes itself a de- 
belligerents have suggested should fail, with cisive cause of war. 

singular uniformity, to mention the abolition of The case for disarmament is too palpable for 

conscription. The unsatisfactory electioneering compromising and furtive measures. It is true 

reference to the question by Mr. Lloyd George that states have consented, largely as a matter of 

some time ago can hardly be considered as a serious moral preparedness, to a mutual limitation of 

pronouncement of Government policy. armaments. But the question of degree involved 

Governments have indeed assured us that in a partial restriction of armaments is likely to be 

permanent peace was the one great ulterior objec- but a source of fresh recriminations and new 

tive of the war. They even presented us with "points of honor" ending sooner or later in war. 

the incongruous spectacle of fighting for peace. Essentially disarmament must be recognized 

It now remains to be seen what measure of mutual as merely the outward mechanical discarding of 

restriction, what common sacrifice of govern- the war apparatus. The root of the evil lies in 

mental prerogatives the warring states are pre- man, not in machines. To be unprepared for 

pared to make towards that high end. war is not a deterrent when it is necessary only 

The definite proposals which the belligerents to open hostilities in order to remedy that omission, 

have made for the maintenance of peace are the Wars continue far beyond any original capacity — 
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the world war went tragically further than its 
initial resources. So long as the recuperative 
power to militancy remains, disarmament alone to 
whatever extent it may be carried, is after all no 
guarantee against the recurrence of war. 

The sweet reasonableness of man becomes sar- 
donic when he tries to prove that his machines 
are guilty because it is they who have been de- 
structive. Disarmament to be effective must in- 
clude man himself as well as his ghastly toys. 
It must go far enough to release the " will to peace " 
of the peoples of all nations, — a will which govern- 
ments everywhere have inadvertently acknow- 
ledged by adopting a policy of conscription. 

Diplomacy Without the Big Stick 

The channels through which war causes may 
•come to a successful and peaceful issue in the 
future, must be the diplomatic agencies of arbitra- 
tion and direct negotiation. They have failed in 
the past because of the always dominant and 
threatening factor of military strategy and tactics. 
This evil also states have recognized with charac- 
teristic moderation by qualified avowals for open 
•diplomacy secretly arrived at. Under the modern 
organization of states, negotiations serve merely as 
a sort of "first-line" factor in their relations. 
The immediate occasion of modern wars might 
be described as a blow-out in the diplomatic 
circuit. The sudden flare strikes terror, while the 
interrupted current of national policy results in 
war. Failure in diplomacy becomes a signal for 
a clash between the armed prestige of nations. 
Under these conditions modern diplomacy is con- 
cerned less with the merits of the case than with 
the armed prestige of the nations concerned. So 
long as the national prestige is readily convertible 
into a unanimous and overwhelming force, the 
main function of diplomacy must be the wielding 
of this force. But if it were no longer possible 
to change, in an instant as it were, the unin- 
formed outlook of a nation's people into the 
sudden menace of complete and obedient solidarity, 
diplomacy would at once become relieved, re- 
sourceful and potent. And, as the possibility of 
war is gradually eliminated, its natural causes 
will find a cure through other channels leaving the 
function of diplomacy at last commensurate with 
its tasks. Diplomacy will be freed from a heavy 
and extraneous burden, enabling it to deal with 
international issues upon their merits. Secret 



intrigue will be replaced by constructive states- 
manship and in place of imperialistic nationalism 
it will be possible to foster democratic interna- 
tionalism. 

Thus the universal abolition of conscription is 
seen to be that crucial principle through which 
disarmament, a League of Nations and open 
diplomacy may be vitalized into a working mech- 
anism for the achievement of durable peace. It 
is essentially a dynamic principle giving force and 
reality to the undirected but ever-growing passion 
against war. Through its adoption it would 
never again be possible, as it was in Germany, 
for a few men to establish a state of war embroiling 
the world at large. That power of compulsion* 
exercised first within the nation through enforced 
military service and then finally without against 
the peace and security of the world must be eradi- 
cated at its source. Only through an inter- 
national discarding of conscription will it be pos- 
sible to insure the decisive peace-will of peoples 
against the war-will of governments. 

The importance of conscription in the prose- 
cution of war — but more especially in an aggres- 
sive war cannot be overestimated. The astound- 
ing scale upon which the late European war was 
carried on would have been wholly unthinkable 
without enforced military service. Whatever the 
original causes and relative justification for con- 
scription may have been among the various 
belligerents, it is clear that in each instance the 
principle was held to be fundamentally essential 
to the prosecution of the war. Nor was it a simple 
matter of conscripting soldiers, for by the logic 
and conditions of the situation, it became neces- 
sary in effect to exempt no one, until the war may 
fairly be said to have developed into a conflict 
between the unanimous populations of the coun- 
tries involved. The individual is wholly lost in 
the clash of these overwhelming mass movements. 
Nevertheless peace hopes rest finally upon the 
individual as the ultimate source of the peace-will. 
That will, however mild and undirected, taken in 
the aggregate constitutes the one great and domi- 
nant force making for lasting peace. The power 
and danger of militarism lie in the utter negation 
of this individual will. At the critical moment 
militarism exercises its mighty power. During 
times of peace — which under the present practice 
of armed preparedness are but a convalescence 
between wars — the mass of men is remote from 
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questions of international turmoil; their desire for 
peace is quiescent and unconscious, becoming posi- 
tive and potent only when war is imminent. But 
at the very moment when this impulse would be 
instinctively articulate it is silenced by the auto- 
cracy of militarism. To obviate this condition 
at the strategic moment it is necessary that the 
power of absolutism be effectively transferred 
from the military to the democratic forces, securing 
the democratic integrity of the individual against 
the autocratic finality of militarism. 

Aggressive War Policies Impossible Without 
Conscription 

Permanent peace would be hoplessly impossible 
if, on the whole, man desired war for war's sake — 
or desired it for such predatory ends as states avow of 
each other but for which the common man can 
hardly be credited with sufficient imagination. 
Though many individuals may be available for 
defensive, or even for avowedly aggressive wars, 
peoples as a whole or in their majorities are not 
inclined towards the questionable adventure of 
battle. This unorganized peace desire in the mass 
of men must be preserved in a world made safe 
for democracy by international recognition and 
sanction through the expunging of all conscrip- 
tion acts from the laws of every land. Thus only 
will it be possible to assure delay in time of war 
crisis, to check all attempts to coerce public 
opinion into an artificial unanimity and to defeat 
the aggressive war policies of the jingo cliques. 

Without conscription another war even on a 
small scale would be impossible. The horrors of 
modern combat are likely to be a sufficient deter- 
rent if men are free to choose their way of life 
and obedience. The uncertainty and slowness of 
raising an army by the voluntary system render 
aggressive military undertakings extremely diffi- 
cult. Moreover if all nations abolished conscrip- 
tion the insidious argument in support of prepared- 
ness and early mobilization in time of international 
crises, that the best way to defend is to attack, 
would no longer deceive the multitude. 

Finally for any one nation to insist upon con- 
scription when all others had agreed to abolish it 
would indeed be a world challenge. The govern- 
ment which attempted to maintain this discarded 
absolutism would find itself confronted both by 
the world at large through such a police force as 
may be necessary for the enforcement of inter- 
national measures, and even more effectively per- 



haps by the well founded resistance of its own 
people. For it would no longer be possible for 
the recalcitrant state to use the argument of neces- 
sity on the grounds of national peril or national 
security which in the world today is so effective 
because it arouses men's fears and condones their 
actions. 

German militarism, the German war morality 
based upon military compulsion within and de- 
fended upon military grounds without — the de- 
struction of which was the avowed cardinal aim 
and justification of the great war — would become 
wholly impossible upon the elimination of con- 
scription. Conscription is the sine qua non of all 
aggressive militarism and, as the Allies have 
themselves adopted this principle where it did not 
already exist, it becomes their new task to pre- 
pare an antidote for the poison with which they 
themselves are now infected. The supreme op- 
portunity of the Peace Conference lies in the solu- 
tion of this question. The significance of the aboli- 
tion of conscription lies not only in its importance 
as a political instrument in the achievement of 
peace, but, more fundamentally, in its mighty 
contribution to the sum of human freedom. 

Make the World Safe for Conscience 

A constructive and critical outlook distinguishes 
between society and the individuals which com- 
pose it. Because society is a free creation for the 
mutual benefit of its members, the relationship 
between them must be reciprocal. If it is main- 
tained that the individual mu'st be absolutely re- 
sponsible to society, obviously, society must be 
entirely responsible for the individual. Their 
relationship is indeed reciprocal but not identical 
for it is the individual who creates society and not 
society which creates the individual. Finally — 
and herein lies the great lesson, if society is de- 
pendent upon the individual, it must preserve his 
identity in order to safeguard and receive his 
contribution. To undermine his integrity is to 
destroy his identity, and with it the very freedom 
upon which society is built. 

There is a religion of the intellect as well as of 
the emotions. Its conscience is its will to truth. 
To violate men's thoughts may be worse than to 
violate their emotions. But the principle under- 
lying conscription is a principle which violates 
both. To abolish it is to free man by making the 
world safe for conscience. 
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The Church and the League of Nations 

" The opportunity of the church of today lies in its using its machinery to present to the people 
a new conception of international relations consistent with the teaching of the Christian faith." 

Arthur Henderson. 

II—VIDA D. SCUDDER 

THAT something calling itself a League of opinion, one must be personal and frank. I am 

Nations will be established at the peace- convinced that this is a Day of Judgment for or- 

table is virtually certain. That it will ganized Christianity, and that as it uses its vast 

avoid the worst dangers of an Unholy Alliance influence for or against the social revolution, it 

may be expected with new courage since the an- may perhaps either live or die. Revolutions have 

nouncement that President Wilson will be present, terrible features, and certain methods of the emer- 

We may hope in regard to the question of sea- gent socialist states must be vigorously condemned 

power that England will relax her tenacious grip by Christians. But the Church which in all Allied 

in favor of a world-management which shall take countries stood for a war which has drenched 

over the trust she has in the main so nobly and Europe in blood, on the ground of the sanctity of 

justly fulfilled. We may hope that the provincial national aims, cannot afford to condemn revolu- 

and vindictive minds which clamor for the exclu- tions offhand because they are accompanied by 

sion of Germany on account of her misdeeds will terrorism, unless it would make itself a laughing 

be quite in the minority. stock. Had the Church earlier (say from 1?89 on) 

Christian thought has naturally an important adopted the Revolution, she might have kept it 

part to play in securing a liberal basis for the bloodless; and she thus bears her large share of 

League. But beyond the issues generally recog- responsibility for any blood that may be shed, 

nized, another begins to appear. The brilliant She must logically base her ultimate judgment on 

diplomacy which aimed at the disruption of senti- aims rather than methods, and the aims of these 

ment in the Central Empires rather overshot its socialist states are largely the aims of Jesus 

mark, and, supplemented by Bolshevik propa- translated into corporate and political terms, 

ganda, has resulted in a socialist Germany; indeed Recognition of the socialist republics is a prime 

central and eastern Europe are disintegrating and necessity for the world's order and for a stable 

reorganizing on socialist lines. Will the states- peace. The Church public should therefore stand 

men around the peace-table grant recognition to solidly for their recognition at the peace-table, 

socialist republics? If so, a new world-era will and their welcome into a League of Nations in 

assuredly have dawned. Our own attitude toward every case where a decently firm government 

the Soviets may well give us pause. Hesitation is exists. 

doubtless justifiable; but how about suppressing = 

information? What would Raymond Robins have Progress in the League to Enforce Peace 

to say? \A/ E m glad to * at the Lea 2 ue t0 Enforcc Peace, for 

The tone of the Allied press clearly betrays the VV whose work in the past we have had little sympathy, has 

caution, the distress, with which, autocracy hardly rec ently adopted a new " Victory Program " greatly in advance 

yet in its grave, men turn to face this new peril. of its formcr P r °P osals - Xt no longer deals so exclusively with 

We confront the capture of government by the ^ \ n J or . cement of Pface but acknowledges that "the League 

mn,l,m« nlno., 1 j i -i \ • should aim at promoting the liberty, progress and fair economic 

working classes; a change, gradual or violent, m pp 0rtunity of M nations> and the orderly dcvc i opmcnt of ^ 

the bases of property; the establishment of in- world." It proposes a League of Nations whose functions shall 

dustrial ownership by the workers. The powers be not only judicial but administrative, legislative and executive, 

in control don't like the prospect. They will not Its new statement is endorsed by the League of Free Nations' 

countenance it if they can help themselves. A Association » t0 whose own more exhaustive declaration we called 

bitterer fight than that just closed approaches, attenti ° n W recently. This so-called Victory Pro- 

Q „ j xl, _ ~^ ^ 4.„ui ,, i .1 / , . gram is on the whole a satisfactory basis for propaganda though 

and the peace-table may well be the first great it avoids ^ referencc to thc fundamental p * obl P J of disan X 

tJv" 8 ™ ' ment - Thc new h «adquarters of the League are at 130 West 

What ought the Church to do? Asked for one's 43d Street, New York City. 
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The World Tomorrow 



An Immediate Duty for Patriots of the League 



IT is a matter of increasing urgency that public opinion should 
not only be talking about the League of Nations, but 
should be endeavoring very concretely to realize what is meant 
by that easy and attractive term. An informed and intelligent 
public opinion may materially influence the decisions of the 
forthcoming Peace Conference. Certainly public opinion will 
be able sooner or later to rescind these decisions if they prove 
contrary to the enlightened popular will of the world. 

One of the first things the League of Nations means is the 
recognition of the interdependence of nations. More than 
ever before we must be our brother's keeper, nationally as 
well as individually. " If one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with . 
it" If one lit- 
tle nation suf- 
fers at the 
hands of a pow- 
erful neighbor, 
and the other 
nations are too 
selfish or too 
full of greater 
concerns to 
save its exis- 
tence, the va- 
cant place will 
inevitably be- 
come a wound 
in the side of 
the world. The 
contribution of 
its people to 
the common 
life of the hu- 
man race will 
be lost, perhaps 
forever. Moral- 
ly, economically 
and politically, 
the world will 
suffer. 
It is in this 

direction, of realizing international responsibility, and of sav- 
ing the lives of nations in peril of destruction, that the rank and 
file of us, who work not as Peace Councillors nor as Senators, 
but as ordinary men and women, can make our most direct con- 
tribution just now to the construction of the League of Na- 
tions. The cultivation and expression of this new and larger 
patriotism, the patriotism for the League, need wait for no 
official international agreement. On the contrary, what we 
do now will prepare the ground out of which the new inter- 
national order may splendidly arise. The help that the peo- 
ple of America, who have come almost unscathed out of the 
war, can render in the reconstruction of France, Belgium and 
Russia is apparent But more obvious still is the help that 
we must render, to the ravished, shattered, starving peoples of 
the Near East. 




Map Showing Distressed Districts and Relief Statio 
of the Near East. The Places Marked Are Cente 



How many of us realize the full meaning of such a state- 
ment as that nearly 4,000,000 Armenians, Greeks, Syrians and 
Persians are gathered in or around a few scattered relief 
centres in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Syria and Persia. The 
majority of these ruined and hungry millions were deported 
from Turkish dominions in 1915. They have survived in- 
credible hardships, wandering over the vast mountain and desert 
wilderness, only to find themselves at last in places of refuge 
already stripped bare by the famine that follows on the heels 
of war. The bodies of thousands of their dead mark the roads 
that they have travelled. 

This tortured multitude stands bereft of all possessions. 

The Turkish 
government has 
taken their 
money and 
property; their 
" guards " have 
robbed them of 
what few pos- 
sessions they 
caught up as 
they left their 
homes. 

But here at 
these relief 
centers, these 
sanctuaries, are 
the survivors, 
cared for from 
the first as far 
as they were 
accessible, b y 
the American 
Committee for 
the Relief of 
the Near East 
(formerly Ar- 
menian - Syrian 
Relief). Their 
suffering 
— their need — 

their helplessness combine to make a claim upon our sense of 
international responsibility such as has never been made before. 
And now today every soul in this army of despair is within 
reach. We have only to stretch out our hands to save them 
all. If we deny them our aid they must inevitably perish. 

They need first of all the immediate relief of food and 
clothing. They need medical relief, for countless thousands 
are dying of disease contracted by privation, exposure and the 
eating of unnatural food — dead animals, raw grains and offal. 
400,000 orphan children need complete or partial support. And 
the adults whose physical condition is now, or soon will be, 
equal to the effort, want work to restore their physical, mental 
and moral wellbeing. 

All these branches of relief are being carried on by the Re- 
lief Committee on a large scale. But they all need to be 



ns Supported by the American Committee for Relief 
rs of Relief for the Surrounding Country Regions. 
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vastly increased to meet the present need, as well as to pre- 
pare for the reinstatement of these people in their homes. 

The Committee is now making a special appeal for more 
money with which to carry on its work. For most of us the 
giving of money is the only way we can help, and not many of 
us will withhold our hand. Every cent of every dollar collected, 
and the interest on every dollar, goes entire to the field, for 
the organization expenses of the Committee are met privately. 
As no government exists to which our government can make 
loans or grants for the purpose, the work of saving these 
remnants of ancient races necessarily remains a non-govern- 
mental responsibility. It is a task in human salvage which 
rests upon each one of us. It is a practical lesson in interna- 
tionalism for every man, woman and child in the United States. 
Figures and costs have been worked out by the Committee and 
it is known that seventeen cents will save a life for a day, $5.00 
will maintain a child for a month, $60 will keep one person 
for a whole year, $30,000,000, which is the total the Com- 



mittee is now aiming for, will save the entire millions to begin 
life afresh in what we hope will be a better world order for 
them and for all of us. 

The fact that our Government did not declare war on 
Turkey has enabled American Relief workers to maintain their 
work in the Near East and thereby to save countless human 
lives, for it is certain that if war had been declared it would 
have meant the annihilation of the Armenian race. As it is, 
the unique position America now holds in the Near East has 
been won by the philanthropy and altruism of her citizens there. 
Her flag to these subject and broken peoples is the symbol of 
infinite pity and of rescue and hope. 

Now that the war is over we must all help to maintain that 
flag still more sturdily in the same service, the service of hu- 
manity, administered by self-sacrifice and cooperation, an 
earnest of the new spirit of international brotherhood that we 
believe is being born. 

Janet Payne Whitney. 



The Open Forum 



Misinforming a Nation 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

I spent a portion of last evening reading the last issue of 
The World Tomorrow, and I am prompted to say that it is 
to me an oasis in a desert of printed lies. The most obvious 
thing in the whole Russian episode is the deliberate misleading 
of the American people by the American press. I am convinced 
that it is not a very wild guess to say that we have people in 
this country who already regret their persistent use of the 
phrase, " a war for democracy." The last thing they wanted 
was democracy. To regain their lost ground they have miscol- 
ored Russian Bolshevism and then called the whole Russian 
democratic movement Bolshevism, just as they have miscolored 
the I. W. W. and then called the whole American liberal move- 
ment I. W. W. Edward T. Hartman. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Christianity and the Church 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

The article signed by W. T. Colyer in your December 
issue is unusually good. While I do not agree with all the 
writer says, he has raised an issue that has been in my mind 
for a long time. Put it in whatever terms you will, there is 
most certainly a vast gap between the Church — " Christianity " 
or whatever term you choose to apply — and the religion of 
Jesus Christ as we find it in the New Testament. 

Many church members are merely believers in an organiza- 
tion, have little desire to translate Jesus' teachings into action, 
and know nothing whatever of a personal relationship to Jesus 
Christ. The working man (a term here meaning factory 
worker, farmer, business man, etc) will seldom listen to you 
when you speak about the Church, but mention Jesus Christ 
and you have his interest immediately. Almost without excep- 
tion, organized Christianity is standing between the laboring 
man and Jesus Christ. 

How to remedy this bad state of affairs is a difficult question. 
Some must stand by the Church and prove to the worker that 
the Church and the religion of Jesus Christ are not two utterly 
different things. Others must work from outside and in a 
more difficult but perhaps a more effective way, show what the 
religion of Jesus Christ really is. 

Middletown, Connecticut. H. A. L. 



"Safe for Plutocracy" 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

The following letter appeared in a recent issue of The New- 
Age, published in London. It is so sharp and clear and to the 
point that I hope you will be able to find room for it in the 
pages you are devoting to the discussion of the League of Na- 
tions : 

" In reference to your remarks on the impracticability of a League 
of Nations, may I venture to say that the proposal is not only practi- 
cable, but essential if plutocracy is to survive? In my opinion inter- 
national affairs are likely to follow the same course as industrial 
organization. It is not in the interests of capitalists to destroy them- 
selves by internecine competition when by combination they can at 
least preserve the status quo, 

" Capitalist States will combine for similar reasons, and the resultant 
gigantic trust will divide up the earth and its raw materials, regulate 
the flow of trade and food, and preserve their own peculiar brand of 
" law and order " among the masses. This arrangement will give the 
results of war without its risk. 

"True, the arrangement savours of honesty among thieves, but this 
trustification of capitalist States is the only plan whereby the world 
can be made safe for plutocracy." 

It seems to me that the writer of the above letter expresses 
a point of view which ought not to be overlooked in your dis- 
cussion, p. G. W. 

Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 



Who's Who Among Our Contributors 

R \y^ AB New° B York 18 miniBter of ^ Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
John Rick man is an English doctor who recently passed through 

New York on his way home after serving more than two years 

in the heart of Russia as a member of the Friends* Medical Unit. 
Evan W. Thomas Is a graduate of Princeton University, and a 

post graduate student of Edinburgh University, Scotland. He 

was a social worker at the time of the Draft. 
Irwin St. John Tuckbb is an Episcopal minister, well-known for 

his keen Interest in Labor questions. At the recent trial of 

Socialist officials in Chicago Mr. Tucker was found guilty of 

breaking the Espionage Law. 
BiDOBLT Tobbbncb is a distinguished American poet. His volume 

of short plays, " Granny Maumee," " The Rider of Dreams " and 

44 Simon, the Cyrenian/' recently published by Macmillan, has 

attracted much favorable notice. 
Roderick Sbidekbubg is an architect and a graduate of Columbia 

University, New York. He is at present serving a prison term in 

Fort Leavenworth Disciplinary Barracks. 
Vida D. Scuddbb is a member of the professional staff at Wellesley 

College, Massachusetts. 
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To the Readers of The World Tomorrow 



118 East 28th Street, New York City, 

January 27, 1919. 



Dear Friends: 

During the past month hundreds of our readers have written to us from all parts 
of the country telling of their keen interest in and appreciation of " The World 
Tomorrow." The great majority of these letters have been accompanied by addi- 
tional subscriptions with the result that our list has grown by nearly a thousand names 
since January 1st, 1919. Our circulation now numbers 5,000, which includes a thou- 
sand copies sold at bookstores in different cities. 

By this generous support our readers have made us feel that we have at once 
a growing field of usefulness and a solemn responsibility to continue and develop 
our work. 

Several plans are now under consideration by the Editorial Committee for the de- 
velopment of " The World Tomorrow 99 during the coming year. 

1 — The organization of an advertising campaign to make the magazine more 
widely known. The object would be to reach a subscription list of ten thousand names. 

2 — The sending of a member of our Committee to Europe to secure for publica- 
tion in our pages special articles dealing with social, educational and religious condir 
tions over there. 

3 — The enlargement of our magazine from thirty-two to forty pages so that a 
udder range of subjects may be laid before our readers. 

But the printing and publishing of magazines in these days are expensive mat- 
ters. Our present subscription price barely covers the cost of print and paper. Yet 
toe are advised of the unwisdom of raising the price at a time when we are most de- 
sirous of getting our message before a wider public. With our present circulation 
toe cannot hope to obtain enough of paid advertisements to secure a profitable income 
from that source. 

Our heavy outlay last year was met by the generous gifts of a few friends. This 
year we desire to put our work on a more democratic basis of support. The most 
careful estimates we can make show that it will be impossible to continue " The 
World Tomorrow 99 on a basis of healthy growth along the lines we have laid down 
unless we secure a guarantee fund of $10,000. 

We therefore make a direct appeal for financial help to our readers who be- 
lieve in the message of our magazine. Wv shall welcome the smallest gifts and shall 
have more heart for our task if we are assured that support comes from the whole 
body of those who believe in what we are trying to do. 

You have judged our usefulness. You know our need and your own ability. 
May we ask you to act accordingly? 



Yours sincerely, 



NORMAN THOMAS, 
for the Board of Editors. 
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THE NEW SCHOOL 

FOR 

SOCIAL RESEARCH 

offers lectures on pressing problems 
of modern life with opportunity for 
their practical investigation. Its ob- 
ject is to prepare students who show 
promise of becoming high class jour- 
nalists, original teachers, public ad- 
ministrators, or capacity for dealing 
with problems of labor, industry and 
government. Those who desire to be 
merely auditors may register for lec- 
tures. 

The school will open with an en- 
larged staff and full program in 
October, IQIQ. Meantime it offers 
preliminary lectures from Monday, 
February tenth, to Friday, May third, 
by THORSTEIN VEBLEN, JAMES 
HARVEY ROBINSON, EMILY JAMES 
PUTNAM, HAROLD J. LASKI, WES- 
LEY CLAIR MITCHELL, FREDERICK 
W. ELLIS; also lectures by CHARLES 
A. BEARD, at the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, 261 Broadway, 
with courses and field work 
in Employment Administration and 
Industrial Relations by ROBERT 
BRUERE, ORDWAY TEAD, H. C. 
METCALF and W. E. MOSHER. 

Address all applications and inquiries to 
the Executive Secretary, 

Emma Peters Smith 
465 West 23rd Street New York City 

Telephone Chelsea 6636 



The Fellowship of Reconciliation 

118 East 28th Street NEW YORK CITY 



The Fellowship of Reconciliation is a group of 
persons who, individually and collectively, seek 
more uncompromising practice of the principles of 
Christ in personal and social action, believing that 
in Him we have the satisfying solution of all the 
problems of our complex life. It unites men and 
women expressing in various forms their common 
Christian faith, who are profoundly disturbed by 
the confusion of thought and utterance throughout 
the Christian world with regard to war and other 
great social and industrial questions. 

The Fellowship needs and will welcome the co- 
operation of all who are in substantial agreement 
with its position and desire to further its purposes. 
Those who wish to become members can do so by 
signing and sending to the Secretary of the Fellow- 
ship the enrollment form at the end of the statement 
of principles, a copy of which, together with fuller 
information, may be obtained on application. 

There are no annual dues. The expenses of the 
Fellowship are met by voluntary contributions. 
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The Nation 
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International Relations Section 

will come to you for 4 months — 
bringing a strong liberal point of 
view on all the problems of our day. 

During this time our editor, Mr. 
Oswald Garrison Villard, will be send- 
ing letters and cables from Europe — 
telling of the Peace Conference, 
and of what the people of various ✓ 
countries are thinking and saying. 

So this will be a particularly 
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have a trial subscrip- / JF^fif 
tion begin at once ? / J^4* ^ 
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The Time to Stop a War Is Before It Begins 



rIE time to stop a war is before it begins. Our 
war with Germany is over. The great doors 
of the Temple of Janus are closed — though 
the back doors seem still to be ajar for little affairs 
like interventions and policings to restore law and 
order. For a while at least most of humanity has 
ceased its ghastly self-slaughter, and men's hearts 
and minds are filled with hopes and plans for a 
better and an ordered world. We have entered 
upon a breathing space during which, if public 
opinion will but steady itself, inform itself, and 
concern itself with realities instead of with chim- 
eras, we may actually stop the next war before it 
begins. 

The next war! How can there be a next war? 
We have just won the war that was to end war. 
The Kaiser languishes in exile. Prussian mili- 
tarism is overthrown. Who then must we fight 
and what are we to fight about? 

With a full realization of the seriousness of what 
we are saying, our blunt answer to the first ques- 
tion is Mexico, and to the second American In- 
vestments. 

What are the grounds upon which we base these 
assertions. The facts are not far to seek. Even 
our Military Intelligence Department could hardly 
fail to discover them. Let us marshal here a few 
of the most revealing facts for our readers' own 
interpretation and judgment. 

Enter the N. A. P. A. R. 

First; in a recent issue (February 10th) of that 
most reputable financial organ The Annalist, pub- 
lished by The New York Times there appeared 
an article headed "Effort to Safeguard American 
Interests in Mexico." From this article we learn 
that "representatives of bankers and oil and min- 
ing companies will appeal to the Peace Conference 
through delegates from their National Associa- 



tion for recognition of their rights in the [Mexican] 
Republic and a stabilization of the Government." 
The writer then proceeds to tell us that this "Na- 
tional Association for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico" (which already has several dele- 
gates in Paris, who apparently had no difficulty 
in getting passports) has upon its membership 
list "among others," J. P. Morgan & Co., the Na- 
tional City Bank, the Guaranty Trust Company, 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company and va- 
rious representatives of the Rockefeller interests. 
It is difficult to imagine a more powerful financial 
alliance, but, says The Annalist, this Association 
"does not measure by any means the extent of un- 
rest which has been aroused among the foreign 
holders of property in Mexico."* The total value 
of these holdings is estimated at "more than 
$2,000,000,000." 

But what is the occasion for this capitalistic 
"unrest?" The Annalist states the case clearly 
thus: 

"The new Mexican Constitution sets forth that the sub- 
soil right in Mexico having been inherently the property 
of the Mexican Government could never have been sold 
even though purchases of property were made by foreign 
interests. Having laid this down as a principle the Mexi- 
can Government sets about to work out a law which would 
a PPly> but thus far there has been no passage of such a 
measure, the Mexican Congress having adjourned without 
taking action on the bill which was presented presumably 
at the dictation of Carranza. 

The oil companies in Mexico maintain that they are willing 
to pay reasonable taxes, that they are actually paying them 
in such large measure that further taxation could not I 



♦Just as we go to press comes news of the organization of an 
international committee of bankers, ten Americans, five British and 
five French, for the purpose of protecting the holders of every kind 
of Mexican securities. Its chairman at present is Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
but he will be succeeded by Mr. T. W. Lamont, now in Paris as 
financial adviser of the American Peace Commission. This inter- 
national committee has no connection, it is said, with the Association 
referred to in The Annalist's article, except that the two organiza- 
tions have many members in common. The committee announces 
that "it has no police power behind it." It is every citizen's busi- 
ness to see that it never does have such power! 
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imposed without savoring of actual confiscation. To cir- 
cumvent this it is asserted the Carranza Government pro- 
posed the payment of royalties, but it is pointed out by the 
oil interests that the payment of royalties implies a lack of 
direct ownership, and the Mexican Constitution provides 
that the acceptance of one clause of the Constitution 
means the acceptance of all. There has been no royalty 
paid by any of the oil companies despite threats to close 
down their wells. If royalties were paid the deduction 
might be drawn that there existed a Government owner- 
ship of oil. The same situation prevails with regard to min- 
ing claims, as the mines, too, come under the Constitution's 
claim to control over subsoil right for the Carranza Ad- 
ministration. 

The oil and mining interests are, of course, the only ones 
which come directly under the appellation of the so-called 
confiscatory clause of the Mexican Constitution. It is an 
admitted fact, however, that the industrial and agricul- 
tural conditions in Mexico have been in a state of turmoil 
for years. Property has not been safe and initiative has 
been stifled by conditions of internal strife. . . Even 
banking interests in Mexico declare that their reserves 
have not been protected, in fact that in some cases they have 
been appropriated under the guise of lawful claim. It is 
in the question of securities and banks that the banking 
interests of this country, identified with the National Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, are 
chiefly interested. 

What does all this mean?' As Mrs. Gamp said, 
"it speaks English as plain as the sun at noon. ,, 
Our financial overlords, seeing their mastery in 
Mexico threatened by President Carranza's policy 
assert: 

(1) That the Mexican government has no right 
to pass a law retaining or recovering the rights of 
ownership in the subsoil of Mexico. 

(2) That the Mexican government's claim for 
royalties on mineral products must be rejected 
on the ground that payment of royalties "implies 
a lack of direct ownership.' ' 

American Rights North and South of the 
Rio Grande 

While the Espionage Law does not yet forbid 
criticism of such claims as these let us examine 
these two points. It happens that just at this time 
there is an oil leasing bill now before our Congress 
under which more than fifty million acres of oil, gas 
and coal lands in our Western States and Alaska 
owned by the American government are to be 
opened for development "under a leasing system 
subject to a royalty." The American government is 
thus called upon by these financiers to prevent the 
Mexican government from doing that very thing 
that we are going to do with our own mineral 
lands in Alaska and the West. But, it will be 
said, our law is not retroactive — it does not apply 
to grants already made, and moreover the terms 



under which foreign concessionaires hold their 
mining rights ought properly to be fixed and im- 
mutable for all time and beyond the reach of 
interference by any subsequent government. We 
should doubt the validity of such a claim even 
under the most favorable circumstances but 
when we remember how those mining rights were 
obtained under the corrupt and autocratic regime 
of the late President Diaz, we are doubtful whether 
the National Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico would care to present 
its claims openly before an impartial international 
court. 

But even if we were to agree that it is not right 
for any subsequent Mexican government to change 
the terms under which a former government dis- 
posed of Mexico's mineral rights, we would ask 
while yet we may, whether these gentlemen of the 
N. A. P. A. R. would tolerate intervention as a 
cure for confiscation in the case of our own country, 
— and theirs? If they should answer that it is 
unthinkable that our government could do any 
such thing as destroy property values without due 
compensation, we would point to the passing into 
law of the Prohibition Amendment which wipes 
out all property values, foreign as well as American, 
invested in good faith in the liquor traffic. Already 
English investors in American breweries are or- 
ganizing to demand reimbursement from the 
United States government on account of losses 
resulting from prohibition legislation. And there 
are others. If then we in America decide that the 
liquor traffic is socially unjustifiable, may not the 
Mexicans with equal right regard the mineral and 
other franchises, obtained by fraud under the Diaz 
regime, as socially unjust and oppressive? 

Even in this brief examination of The Annalist's 
revealing article it is worth noting that the writer 
soars into the lofty heights of idealism before he 
ends. As in days gone by men were taught to 
fear the Greeks bearing gifts, we in these days 
must beware of profiteers and politicians when they 
talk about ideals. Says The Annalist: 

"It is the belief of the Association that the Peace Con- 
vention is determined to arrive at a plan which will do 
away with war and strife, and that it proposes to institute 
in the new-born countries of Europe principles which shall 
determine a policy of right as the foundation of Govern- 
ment. If this is true, it is argued that there can be no 
overlooking of Mexico." 

This covert threat of intervention either by the 
League of Nations or by America alone is fairly 
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obvious. It is the only hint of capitalistic direct 
action (i.e. war,) but it is plain enough. 

The Council of Foreign Relations Discusses 
Mexico 

Let us next examine the remarks made by Mr. 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-President of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, at a public dinner recently given 
by the Council of Foreign Relations — a variant of 
the N. A. P. A. R. Mr. Sisson said: 

"Thanks to a careful censorship, little real news has come 
out of Mexico publicly in the last two years, but from 
private scources we learn that conditions there have be- 
come intolerable. American business institutions with large 
interests in that territory have recently been compelled 
to organize for the purpose of calling this situation to 
public notice, and if possible, to secure some measure of 
protection from our Government. 

"The distressing fact to all those sincerely interested 
in the welfare of the Mexican people, and who would like 
to see the Mexican people develop themselves, is that 
Mexico has not the seed within herself to achieve what 
manifestly must be accomplished before it can enjoy a free 
and enlightened government. It must seek assistance 
outside of itself to lift it out of the chaotic conditions now 
existing. 

"The new Mexican Constitution, recently adopted, i s 
Bolshevik in its theory and provisions. It decrees that 
the holding of property is a social function, and provides 
for the bald confiscation of property rights, as Americans 
and all civilized Governments understand such rights." 

The rest of the story of the dinner as given in the 
newspapers is worth reading — especially between 
the lines. 

"Colonel Charles Hine, who trained and took the fight- 
ing "Sixty-ninth" to France, gave statistics showing the 
millions of American and foreign capital invested in Mexico 
and declared the United States should protect it. Colonel 
Hine before the war was vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific Railroad in Mexico. He said 
in part: "Unfortunately for eight years past Mexico has 
been disorganized by a series of so-called revolutions, 
more or less personally conducted. Steam railways repre- 
sent roughly one-fourth of the $2,000,000,000 or there- 
about of foreign capital invested in Mexico. 

"Values in Mexico languish because of the undeveloped 
capacity of the people for self government. For that de- 
velopment, some outside agency must be invoked. Men 
may well differ as to the form that this extraneous assis- 
tance shall take. 

"It is likewise unthinkable that the American people 
when fully informed will tolerate any polyglot reconstruc- 
tion or regulation of Mexico that may jeopardize American 
political supremacy in the western hemisphere. Whether 
we call it the Monroe Doctrine or the mandate of the 
League of Nations, the United States of America alone 
must bear its traditional undivided responsibility and de- 
liver Mexico from herself." 

It is interesting to see that the other speakers 
at this dinner, all of whom are reported to have 
agreed that "this country must find a remedy for 
conditions in Mexico," were Dr. Norman Bridge 



of the Mexico Petroleum Company, Mr. Leon J- 
Canova formerly of the U. S. State Department, 
Dr. Sol Wechsler, banker, and Chester Lloyd 
Jones of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Here again, as in The Annalist article, we have 
the economic root of war laid bare. Let no lies and 
sophistries deceive us, in the days to come. We 
shall have only ourselves to blame if we let the 
money lust of a few men drive us into the dark 
inferno of war again. 

u Bolshevism" in Naboth's Vineyard 

Finally let us quote from a recent dispatch of 
the Washington correspondent of the JNew York 
Globe: 

"American intervention in Mexico cannot, in the opinion 
of best informed people, be long postponed unless it is de- 
termined that American interests and influence in that 
country shall be entirely sacrificed. 

" Organized Bolshevism taking the form of confiscation 
and distribution of property under color of legal proceedings 
is becoming the rule. Carranza is hostile to American and 
British interests, and while, since the armistice, his leaning 
to German influences has been discontinued, his attitude 
toward Americans and English has not been modified. If 
anything it has become more bitter." 

This is merely the application of the old legal 
maxim, "no case — abuse your opponent/' Mex- 
ican government policy is opposed to the big 
commercial interests, therefore with a fine disre- 
gard for the meaning of the words it is stigma- 
tized as "organized Bolshevism," "pro-German," 
and anarchistic. Of course on the simple ground 
of "unrest," it would be difficult at this time to 
justify American intervention in Mexico. There 
are few countries under the sun where America 
would not be called upon to intervene if "unrest" 
were reckoned a sufficient reason. Indeed it is 
not impossible to perceive even within our own 
borders a certain unrestful quality in the public 
mind. But there is that blessed word "Bolshe- 
vism." No speech or editorial in these days is 
complete without it. "The Mexican govern- 
ment is inspired by Bolshevism," says Senator 
Sherman, of Illinois. 

"Bolshevist laws are being adopted by our neighbor to 
the south. It is another evidence of the fact that we must 
be on our guard if we are to protect this country from 
anarchy and lawlessness, if not against a determined at- 
tempt to overthrow our form of government." 

As every preparedness expert knows the best de- 
fensive is an offensive. It follows therefore, from 
Senator Sherman's argument, that the best way 
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to save the United States from the perils of Bol- 
shevism is by the invasion of Mexico. Voila I 

An Intolerable Doctrine 

But altogether apart form the right and wrong 
of our Mexican policy, we seek here to emphazise 
one fundamental truth viz, that the theory of govern- 
ment is no longer to be tolerated which holds that a 
nation must guarantee, if necessary by force of arms, 
the capital invested by its citizens in foreign countries. 
In other words the government of the United 
States must not be made a debt collecting agency 
for any financial interests. 

Long ago civilized nations abolished the death 
penalty for debt, yet it is still considered neces- 
sary, even honorable to take the workers of one 
nation to kill and be killed by their brethren of 
another land in order to secure the property in- 
terests of a group of financiers. What does this 
mean? It means nothing less than that it is 
those very workers, exploited by the profit makers 
at home, who must face the madness and horror 
of war, in order to collect their masters' debts 
from their fellow victims of another land. Can 
the Tragic Muse conceive a greater theme? 

But when the time comes it is the other side of the 
shield that will be presented to us. Bands and flags 
and oratory will proclaim a new crusade. Poets, 
artists, writers, preachers, all save only a few, will 
be enlisted along with the American Protective 
League and the Secret Service, in "putting it over." 
We shall hear no more of American property and 
investments, all the talk will be of American rights 
and duties. And then high moral aims will be 
discovered and an imposing committee of sober 
brows will bless them and approve them with a text. 
Some of the investors themselves will honestly 
believe they are acting only from a sense of duty, — 
helping to fulfill the civilizing destiny of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, or serving as a mere instrument in the 
hands of Providence as an unselfish "cleaner up" 
of a "backward" nation — anything to hide the 
naked truth of personal self-interest. 

But it will be said, this is mere alarmist talk, — 
war on a big scale can never happen again. For 
answer we point to the gigantic power of this 
League of Dollars. It is beyond exaggeration. 
If it does not actually own, it controls directly 
or by sympathy, more than half the entire wealth 
of the United States. With that control inevit- 
ably goes enormous influence in the government 



and incalculable power over the press. We may 
confidently expect a new crop of sensational 
rumors about conditions in Mexico, similar to 
those the President so scathingly characterized 
in 1916: 

"There are persons all along the border who are actively 
engaged in originating and giving as wide currency as they 
can to rumors of the most sensational and disturbing sort 
which are wholly unjustified by the facts. The object of 
this traffic in falsehood is obvious. It is to create intoler- 
able friction between the government of the United States 
and the de facto government of Mexico for the purpose of 
bringing about intervention in the interests of certain 
American owners of Mexican properties." 

This same pressure will be exerted again but 
with new power. The President's Mexican record 
gives us some hope that he will do his best to re- 
sist this pressure. But he cannot stand against 
it alone. Moreover, he will not remain forever 
in the White House. 

Only an aroused and intelligent American public 
opinion can successfully overcome this menace 
of an organised campaign for war against Mexico, 
a campaign which in our sober opinion has al- 
ready begun. Here again the chief danger lies 
in public apathy. If we delay until this new war 
propaganda has made headway, and some sensa- 
tionally advertised border raid by Mexican bandits 
inflames the national mind, it will be too late. 

We must strive now to avert this menace of the 
next war — now while it is day, lest the night of 
war come when no man may work. 



Our Prize Essay Contest 



A N unexpectedly large number of articles have been sub- 
^lmitted in our contest for the best essay on the League 
of Nations. We are therefore unable to announce the result 
this month. We can only assure the contestants that their 
essays have been received and are being carefully considered. 



Who's Who Among Our Contributors 

Henby Sloanb Coffin is a professor at the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
New York City. 

Norman Hapoood is president of the League of Free Nations Asso- 
ciation, and has recently been appointed U. S. Minister to 
Denmark. 

Scott Nearing is a professor at the Rand School of Social Science, 
New York City. His writings and lectures on economic questions 
are well known in Socialist circles and elsewhere. 

Harry w. Laidleb is secretary of the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society. 

Albert de Silver is director of the National Civil Liberties Bureau. 

Paul Jones, formerly Bishop of the Diocese of Utah, is now en- 
gaged in missionary work In Maine. 

Floyd Dell is well known as a literary critic and associate editor 
of The Liberator. 

J. Henry Scattebqood, of Philadelphia, is now in Paris serving 
as one of the leaders of the Friends' Reconstruction work in 
France. 

Richabd Roberts is minister of the Church of the Pilgrims in 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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Signs of the Times — An Editorial Survey 



World Chaos and Versailles 

BEFORE the war the casual observer was impressed by the 
sense of security under which at least the more articulate 
sections of the population in Europe and America lived and 
worked, and by the apparent permanence of political structure in 
the various States. During the war that same observer has seen 
those States exert an absolute power over their citizens, bending 
their every effort in the factory and on the battlefield to win the 
contest for national supremacy. Even the revolt of the people 
of Russia did not immediately seem to impair the marvelous in- 
ternal discipline of the other great powers. But today, before 
the Peace is signed that same observer cannot fail to see that the 
threatened collapse of the political state and a universal sense 
of insecurity are the chief characteristics of the times. 

There were overwhelming victories before the Allied triumph 
over Germany; there were revolutions before the Russian; but 
never was there a victory or a revolution when the very elements 
of the settlement seemed in such a flux. Men are not questioning 
merely the political form of their governments, whether republi- 
can or monarchial, they are questioning the very nature of the 
State, the soundness of the principles of political action, the 
necessity of a larger unity than the individual nation. 

Even here in America where the old theories of representative 
Government are strongest, some 200,000 laborers who have here- 
tofore indifferently, even cheerfully, seen the denial of liberty of 
person, or conscience, and of thought, in the name of the se- 
curity of the State, now threaten, not political action, but a gen- 
eral strike as a protest against the denial of the right to drink in- 
toxicating liquor — a denial enacted by due process of law. In 
England the head of the railway workers, J. H. Thomas, a labor 
leader emphatically not after the order of Sam Gompers, is 
obliged to remind his followers in the midst of a great industrial 
crisis that they are first citizens and then members of their own 
union. In France the sense of victory, the passion for revenge, 
the thirst of conquest so far has prevailed over the unrest of the 
workers, but industries are reviving slowly, disillusionment 
grows among the working class, and the Government feels 
obliged to continue a rigorous censorship. 

If these things are true in the victorious nations, we can 
hardly affect surprise that the Central Powers are in confusion. 
We scarcely know what is happening in Germany. For a while it 
seemed as if the reaction from the Spartacan revolt had greatly 
strengthened the party of political action, but in Munich a royal- 
ist assassinates the Bavarian premier, Kurt Eisner, and thus 
arouses to action the extreme radicals who in turn "shoot other 
of the cabinet ministers and proclaim a Soviet republic. Mean- 
while the Majority Socialists who have apparently become a re- 
form rather than a revolutionary party, control the coalition 
cabinet set up by the constitutional convention, and at the very 
least have adopted a more advanced social and political program 
than is considered to be within the realm of practical politics in 
this country,— except in Nonpartisan North Dakota, 

The Allied statesmen are dealing with this incredibly complex 
situation without constructive policy. They oscillate between 
the old hate and fear of Germany and the new hate and fear of 



Bolshevism. Yesterday the Kaiser, today Lenine. Thus with 
few modifications the blockade is maintained against Germany 
with the inevitable consequences of unemployment and famine, 
and not only in Germany but by the inexorable laws of trade, 
to a large degree in the victorious nations themselves. In other 
words, the Allied Governments have learned nothing from their 
mistakes in dealing with Russia, and are deliberately creating an 
idle, starving, embittered Germany, which may before many 
weeks have passed become a Government-less Germany, torn by 
factional strife, — a Balkanized Central Europe! Where, then, 
will be our peace? But the failure to deal constructively with 
Central Europe is only a part of the failure of these diplomats at 
Versailles to recognize the changed world around them. While 
these gentlemen concern themselves with boundaries and indem- 
nities and leagues of governments, the masses of the world are 
concerned with the realities of food and industrial emancipation 
and fundamental changes in the bases and forms of Government. 

When we look (as much as we are allowed to) upon what is 
going on in that room in the Palace at Versailles (where, accord- 
ing to an English observer, a window has not been opened or the 
atmosphere changed since the days of Louis Philippe) we find it 
increasingly difficult to believe that from these architects will 
come plans acceptable for the building of a new world. 

Is This Half Loaf Better Than No Bread ? 

IT would be idle to deny that we see little reason for rejoicing 
on the part of idealists in the published draft of the League of 
Nations, and in the attitude of the five great powers composing 
the League. Is this to be our compensation for all the agonies of 
war? We have never wavered in our firm belief that in the 
ideal of a League of Nations — better, an Association of Peoples, 
there is the hope of world progress and of world peace. Per- 
haps in the long view of history it will be seen as a vast gain 
for humanity that any ideal transcending the absolutism of 
states should rise out of the anarchy of war. We may hope 
that at least the League will give the peoples of the 
world a respite from the mad race in armaments 
during which the forces of true freedom may gain 
strength. The plan that the President has proclaimed 
to the world is certainly in advance of the position of the extreme 
nationalists and tories in every nation who have come out of the 
war with more than a Bourbon capacity neither to learn nor to 
forget. Nevertheless we cannot but avow our fear that the 
League is primarily an alliance of governments, not of peoples, — 
an alliance, in truth, of the five great powers who were asso- 
ciated in the winning of the war, through which they can more 
economically and efficiently and altruistically maintain their 
ascendancy over dependent peoples and the exploited classes. 

To say this is not to deny the sincerity of many of the founders 
and supporters of the League, or to scoff at the idealism with 
which the plan will be presented to us. There was much sin- 
cerity and beauty in the chivalry of the middle ages, but its ideal- 
ism rarely worked outside the very limited circle of the favored 
classes. The orders of knighthood meant nothing to the serf. 
So the real test of the League lies not so much in the merit of 
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this or that particular section of its constitution but in the atti- 
tude, both of the League and of its member nations toward 
economic imperialism, the exploitation of colonies, and toward 
all peoples in revolt against the oppressions of the old order. 
Will the League repudiate the abominable doctrine that interest 
on foreign investments (e. g. in Mexico) is collectable by force 
of arms? Will it stop the exploitation of China, grant self-de- 
termination to Ireland, make the road easy for self-government 
in India, the Philippines and in every so-called dependency ? Will 
it deal fairly with Socialist Governments in Russia and Ger- 
many? Or, on the other hand, will joint action by five strong 
powers calling themselves the League simply make the dom- 
inance of international capitalism more severe? Will the 
League hold together save as it may be faced by a common 
enemy or will the economic rivalries of its members, especially 
of the two dominant powers, Great Britain and America, di- 
vide it? 

The one immediate hope is that the undoubtedly powerful 
opposition to the League may compel some democratic revi- 
sions in its constitution, in particular the adoption of plans 
already presented looking toward the creation of a Council 
of Nations whose members shall be eleqted by the people — not 
appointed by governments. Many faults might be forgiven 
to a League which from the beginning was made directly and 
immediately responsible to the people. 

Labor's Unity of Demand 

A NY thoughtful observer, examining the records of the past 
month is likely to be impressed less by the character of 
reports from the Peace Conference, or from the German Con- 
stitutional Convention, or from the new British Parliament 
or from Russia, than by the startling news from the world 
wide field of labor. 

Two things stand out. The universality of discontent and 
strikes, and the awakening of the workers to the tyranny of 
insufficient wages, long hours, unemployment and autocratic 
control. There are strikes in Peru, in India, and in Aus- 
tralia. In Germany, during the month, the middle class and 
the workers have both used the strike weapon to enforce 
their demands against the other. Italy and Spain are said 
to be on the verge of social revolution. Belfast has been 
in the control of the strikers' " Soviets " — (Thus does " loyal 
Ulster " support the Empire against the movement for Irish 
independence!) The labor situation in the sister isle is still 
grave despite the return of the strikers on the Clyde. As we 
write these lines there is the threat of a strike by the great 
" Triple Alliance " of Railwaymen and Transport workers 
and Miners — a strike which would paralyze the life of the 
country. Nowhere does the sun set upon the empire of labor 
unrest. 

No section of America and scarcely any line of industry 
has escaped strikes or rumors of strikes. As yet few if any 
of these strikes — despite alarmist reports in the press — are 
" Bolshevist, " or have primarily political or revolutionary ob- 
jects. The workers simply want a living wage, a larger con- 
trol of the conditions of their own labor, and greater leisure. 
This last demand is particularly significant. It arises not only 
from the desire for time for rest and study and recreation 
and escape from the dull, monotonous routine of modern ma- 



chine labor, but also because the workers are convinced that 
by Working shorter hours — 44 or 40 hours a week, they may 
thus help to provide more jobs for demobilized soldiers and 
fellow workers upon whom the despairing horror of unem- 
ployment has descended. In Lawrence, Massachusetts the 
mills have been willing to grant a 48 hour week instead of a 
54, but with a corresponding reduction in pay. Some small 
A. F. of L. unions would have been content with this but 
the mass of the workers refused the compromise because " the 
vast majority are receiving in annual wages, at least $500 
less than a minimum existence wage." The recently organized 
Comradeship of the New World with headquarters at 99 
Appleton St., Boston (composed largely of members of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and other fair minded New Eng- 
enders) have investigated the Lawrence situation and have 
been cooperating with the strikers. 

The Lesson of Seattle 

A I A HE first general strike of any consequence in America 
took place in Seattle beginning Feb. 6th. It was called in 
sympathy with the striking workmen of the shipyards and 
lasted only a few days. Save as a demonstration of solidarity 
it was not successful. Miss Strong's article published else- 
where in this issue of The World Tomorrow sheds a very dif- 
ferent light upon the attitude of the strikers from that fur- 
nished by the daily papers. Although the strike was abso- 
lutely orderly a large contingent of troops was sent to the 
city and Mayor Ole Hanson, as champion of law and order, 
was lavish in his threats of death to men "who start any- 
thing." Great was the applause of the papers for his stern 
devotion to duty, and that by those same editors who are 
horrified when the Bolsheviki in Russia carry #ut those same 
measures, also for the preservation of law and order, not 
against orderly strikers but against active counter revolution- 
aries! The Seattle workers insisted that their strike was not 
political, and that such posters as "They did it in Russia" 
were unauthorized by the Official Committee. Nevertheless 
the Mayor and his Committee proclaimed that " the business 
interests and general community looked on the general strike 
as rebellion against the government." The American De- 
fense Society telegraphed Mayor Hanson its congratulations 
and added these significant words, " We are glad that the issue 
(social revolution) is definitely raised. We have awaited it 
impatiently." Is it possible that our great vested interests, 
such as are represented in the American Defence Society are 
deliberately trying to provoke the workers to untimely and self- 
defeating violence, and thus strengthen their present grip on 
the lives and liberty of us all? 

We have said that the strikes are not revolutionary here in 
America, and that they do not, in our judgment, forecast im- 
mediate and thorough-going economic upheaval. Nevertheless 
they do illustrate the state of continuous conflict into which 
the profit-system has inevitably led us. Congresses of em- 
ployers and workers such as are now being tried in England 
may accomplish something, they may even possibly be the 
means whereby nothing less than an orderly political and eco- 
nomic revolution will be accomplished, but as Mr. Richard 
Roberts points out in the current instalment of his article on 
" Christianity and the Profit System," strife will continue to 
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be our portion so long as the division of men into capitalists 
and laborers continues. It is for thoughtful men to find a sub- 
stitute for the whole system of production for profit. 

Jury Verdicts in New York and Chicago 

SCOTT NEARING has been acquitted. In that announce- 
ment is to be seen not merely and primarily the triumph 
of the personality of an intrepid, clean-souled man, absolutely 
devoted to truth and justice, but also in some degree a vindica- 
tion of the jury system and a sign of the waning power (at 
least in New York) of the reign of terror which has long 
paralyzed thought and discussion. In the autumn of 191 7 Mr. 
Nearing wrote a pamphlet, which he called " The Great Mad- 
ness, " in which he described the war as " a victory for Amer- 
ican Plutocracy." He was not indicted for this offence until 
May, 191 8. The theory; of the Department of Justice in con- 
ducting the prosecution was that the publication of the book 
was a " constructive crime " in that it showed wilful intent 
(1) to cause insubordination in the military forces and (2) to 
hinder recruiting and enlistment — a theory absolutely destruc- 
tive of free discussion in time of war, which unfortunately has 
been upheld in many cases under the Espionage Act. Judge 
Mayer's charge at the close of the trial came close to directing 
the jury to convict. But that body, from whose number all 
Socialists of course were carefully excluded, after thirty hours 
of wrangling brought in a verdict of acquittal. Curiously 
enough this same jury found the American Socialist Society, 
who published the book, guilty on both charges. The judge, 
however, has set aside the verdict against this corporation on 
one count, and is to hear further argument on the other. It is 
hardly likely that the conviction can stand, representing as it 
does the opinion that the author of "The Great Madness" 
is innocent but that his publisher is guilty ! Be that as it may, 
it is heartening in these days to find twelve eminently respect- 
able New York citizens who refuse to deprive an honest man 
of his liberty because he ventures to speak his mind on a pub- 
lic matter of grave moment. 

We understand a record of the trial, containing Mr. Near- 
ing's own testimony and his address to the jury is shortly to 
be issued by the Rand School, (at 7 East 15th Street, New 
York City). Those who read the record of this testimony will, 
like those who heard it given, discover in Scott Nearing's words 
and spirit ground for new confidence in the power of uncom- 
promising loyalty to conviction — and this irrespective of their 
agreement or disagreement with all his views. 

On top of the Nearing acquittal comes news of the twenty 
year sentences imposed by Judge Landis on the five Socialist 
leaders recently convicted in Chicago. Radicals of all shades 
of opinion are commenting on the significant fact that Victor. 
Berger, a Socialist of the more conservative type, strongly 
opposed to the I. W. W., has been given the same sentence as 
was meted out some months ago by the same Judge to Bill 
Hayward, the leader of the L W. W. In Berger's case there 
was not even a hint of sabotage or similar " overt acts." He 
and his colleagues merely expressed anti-war opinions. If 
the higher court sustains the verdict it will be one more evidence 
that we have bestowed freedom on Central Europe at the cost 
of our own liberties. 



Our Bureaucratic Democracy 

AS we write these lines there are on Ellis Island in New 
York Harbor forty-one men and women awaiting de- 
portation from America charged with no crime save that of 
being I. W. W. " agitators." These prisoners are supposedly 
aliens but three claim to have been born in America and sev- 
eral others have lived here so long that any other land will be 
entirely strange to them. They have been carried off by force 
from their homes and families without even the pretence of a 
judicial hearing — for an examination at the hands of an agent 
of the Immigration service acting as prosecutor, judge and jury 
is only a mockery of justice. In several cases these men and 
women have been held in prison for more than a year, actually 
until Congress could pass a law to provide for their deporta- 
tion! Fortunately thanks to the vigilance of Miss Caroline 
Lowe, attorney for the I. W. W., and Mr. Charles Recht, act- 
ing for the Bureau of Legal Advice and the National Civil 
Liberties Bureau, these cases may. yet be heard in open court. 
Pending that hearing we will do no more than ask these two 
questions (1) What are we to think of the quality of our 
democracy when our bureaucrats are so afraid of a handful of 
so called agitators as to treat them like this? (2) What are 
we to think of American justice when men can be carried off 
for banishment by mere fiat of an unknown bureaucrat for the 
" crime " of holding certain opinions regarding property? Those 
of our readers who desire fuller information on deportation 
law and practise in America would do well to read Mr. Recht's 
pamphlet " American Exclusion and Deportation Laws " which 
may be obtained for ten cents from the Bureau of Legal Ad- 
vice, at 118 E. 28th Street, New York City. 

Good News from North Dakota 

XCEPT for our faith in the yet unexplored capacities of 
' men and women for kindliness and co-operation we should 
be dismayed at the indications that we see everywhere in the 
signs of the times, — though perhaps behind the gathering storm 
clouds of world-wide discontent with social wrongs there is hope 
of a brighter day than we can yet realize. The outstanding 
events of the past month give us little cause for rejoicing but 
there is hope in the growing and so far successful opposition in 
Congress to the Universal Military Training and Service Bill. 

But perhaps the most heartening political news of the month 
comes from North Dakota. There, under the rule of the Non- 
partisan League, the legislature has passed laws providing for 
workmen's compensation and State insurance; a forty-four hour 
week, a minimum wage for women; and bills giving the State 
power to enter into almost any kind of business enterprise which 
the people may think desirable. At present the State will con- 
fine its ventures to operation of State banks and grain elevators. 
With these far reaching social measures go other laws making 
popular control more direct and immediate by restricting the 
power of the Supreme Court to declare laws unconstitutional 
and by providing for easier amendment to the Constitution itself. 
All these proposals have not yet borne the test of time, but they 
have been carefully framed and behind them is a mighty force 
of hope and enthusiasm for democracy, both in the political 
and economical field, and a desire for orderly progress. North 
Dakota leads courageously in these days of social rebuilding. 
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Leaven or T. N. T. ? 

HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 



ALL socially-minded Christians today agree that 
the denominational church is obsolete. The 
lines that separate the evangelical commun- 
ions are no longer genuine divisions ; they are survi v - 
als of ancient controversies, or of national groupings 
in our cosmopolitan population. Ancestry or social 
status or mere taste, rather than conviction, deter- 
mine s for most Protestants their church affilia- 
tion. The conservation of existing denomina- 
tions leads to the perpetuation of unnecessary 
and competing churches in many towns, and is the 
chief barrier to the establishment of community 
churches, which would enable religion to function 
for social solidarity, binding richer and poorer, 
more and less cultured, in a fellowship for the King- 
dom. The class church is an outstanding blemish 
upon our Protestant Christianity, and denomina- 
tionalism is a chief factor in producing and con- 
serving it. We agree that the day of the denomin- 
tional church is over. 

But what method shall we take to attain our 
desired unity? Does it help matters for a congre- 
gation to secede from its communion and set it- 
self up as an independent church? Is this not to 
add one more to the divisions we deprecate? Does 
it not also imperil some things of which as Chris- 
tians we are most justly proud? The existing 
evangelical communions have a well-organized 
foreign missionary force, and the most narrowly 
individualist missionary is unwittingly a factor 
for social transformations in his community. To 
secede from a communion is to weaken its mis- 
sionary work — and that happily is already planned 
almost everywhere on co-operative lines. Further, 
the more socially-minded who are likely to be 
appealed to by an independent community church 
are just those most needed to socialize the exist- 
ing communions. They are the hopeful remnants 
who protest against our needless divisions and 
against the anti-social attitude of many churches. 
If they are driven out, — the onus of their expulsion 
rests with the majority who take so unchristian 
a course. If they voluntarily withdraw, the re- 
sponsibility is theirs. 

And it is a course which seems closed to loyal 
followers of Jesus. There is almost no charge 
which can be brought against the churches of to- 



day which could not have been levelled against the 
Jewish Church of the First Century. Do they 
seem to us to place trifles above fundamentals, 
ritual and dogma before social justice? Do they 
close the door by their narrowness and unfriend- 
liness in the face of those who would enter a spirit- 
ual fellowship ? So did it. Are they unbrotherly in 
their organization, and inconsistent with their es- 
sential principles? So was it. But Jesus never 
seceded. He kept its festivals, worshipped in its 
synagogues, was ready to contribute His inspira- 
tion to its teaching and life, whenever He was 
offered the chance; and He remained a faithful 
member, bidding men listen to the teaching of its 
leaders even when He had to warn them against 
following their insincerity, until these leaders com- 
passed His crucifixion. If He gathered a circle 
of disciples about Him, He and they were still 
within the Church of their fathers. 

Our Lord's method of changing wrong condi- 
tions was not that of smashing existing institu- 
tions, but of leavening them. He spoke the mes- 
sage given Him, and spoke it with authority as 
from God; but He spoke it as the group He ad- 
dressed was in His judgment "able to hear it."' 
It is a quiet process, and does not appeal to those 
who crave the spectacular and delight in publicity. 
It is usually a slow process, particularly where a 
little leaven is acting upon a large lump, and ar- 
dent spirits grow impatient and crave immediate 
and "direct action." It is a process which may 
easily be sneered at as the device of the craven, 
who conceal themselves, mixed in the mass as 
leaven must be, instead of standing out from it 
in their genuine differentness. It is a process in 
which the individual must renounce self-asser- 
tion, which is pagan, and by losing himself find 
himself, which is Christian and an unerring test 
of genuine social-mindedness. It is a method to 
be employed in changing far more social institu- 
tions than the churches merely, and certainly to 
disciples of Jesus it is the method laid on us by 
His express example in trying to regenerate them. 

Leaven is of no value as leaven except when it 
is put into and remains at work in the dough to 
be raised. The individualism which cannot brook 
the delays incident to working with one's group, 
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and which is willing to shake off responsibility for 
an irksomely dull group, is an evidence of an as- 
yet-imperfectly socialized conscience. In our in- 
tense longing for a socialized Church, it is easy to 
show ourselves unsocial in repudiating our ob- 
ligations to the churches to which we owe whatever 
religious life we possess, and which, if we forsake 
them, will lack the very social leadership we should 
like to give them. Some of us who have witnessed 
the amazing rapidity of doctrinal changes, and have 
seen what was condemned as heresy twenty years 
ago widely accepted and more widely tolerated, 
cannot despair of a similarly swift revolution in 
the social attitude of the Church. But the doc- 
trinal broadening was accomplished not by those 
who of their own will left their communions, but 
by those who remained within and tactfully ex- 
plained the reasonableness of the newer positions. 

Movements towards unity are at the moment to 
the fore in most of our communions. There may 
be secessions by dissenting minorities from several 
of them, if actual steps towards organic union are 
taken; but the seceders will be the reactionaries: 



the set of the tide is plainly in the other direc- 
tion. Large numbers of ministers and people are 
thoroughly weary of denominational ism and eager 
for mergers which shall group them with believers 
of kindred faith and purpose. And every sane 
churchman will do his utmost to bring the whole 
of his communion into the larger church that shall 
be. ' Existing communions with all their imper- 
fections are the heirs of splendid heritages and the 
possessors of no mean living spiritual force. It 
is worth the cost of much tact and patience to 
carry sincerely Christian men and women with 
us, even when they appear to us backward intel- 
lectually or obtuse in social conscience. We can 
only leaven them as we keep in closest touch with 
them, and difficult as that may be, it appears an 
inescapable obligation if we be loyal to Jesus 
Christ. This is no time for secession on the part 
of the socially-minded, however much they may 
feel galled by their present affiliations. Let every 
minister and member remain in the group where 
Providence has placed him. and follow his Lord 
in doing his best to be leaven. 



Our Immigration Bureau Would Have Deported Garibaldi ! 



ONE of the proudest traditions of Anglo-Saxon law is the 
right of asylum for political refugees. Under it, Mazzini, 
Kossuth, Garibaldi, Marx, Kropotkin and a host of others of all 
nations have lived, written and preached their cause in England 
or in America free men and undisturbed. Our American immi- 
gration laws have always expressly excluded alien political 
offenders from the category of inadmissable criminals. Yet at 
the present time in violation of this spirit of free asylum, if not 
of the letter of our laws, a number of Hindus are serving prison 
terms for activities the aim of which has been to secure a dif- 
ferent political regime for their country, and a number of others 
are under indictment, awaiting trial for under similar charges. 
This latter group includes Taraknath Das, now serving a two- 
year sentence in Leavenworth Prison, Bhagwan Singh, serving 
eighteen months at McNeil Island, Washington ; Sailendranath 
Ghose, under bail in New York, and an American woman, 
Agnes Smedley, also under bail in New York City. 

The main charge in the indictments in these cases states 
that the defendants acted as representatives of a " foreign 
government " — meaning the Indian Nationalist Party — without 
prior notification of the Secretary of State. It is needless to 
state that the Indian Nationalist Party is not a foreign govern- 
ment. Another charge is that the defendants published a book 
entitled " Isolation of Japan in World Politics," containing 
" false statements and reports." This book, among other things, 
states that it is Japan's duty to Asia, in case of a revolution in 
India, to repudiate the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and support 
the Indian revolutionists. An attempt was made in November 



to take the defendants to San Francisco for trial. An appeal, 
which is now pending, was made to the Supreme Court to re- 
sist this removal. 

Another case was started on December 3d in San Francisco 
against Mr. Das, one of the defendants, to revoke his citizen- 
ship, which was acquired by naturalization a few years ago. 
This step is believed to be but a preliminary to deportation. De- 
portation for an Indian nationalist has generally meant execu- 
tion at the hands of the British authorities in India. It is this 
fate which threatens Mr. Singh who was released from prison 
on February 22nd and is now being held for deportation. 

Though the charge against every one of the defendants is 
based upon a violation of the Espionage Act, the Hindus and 
their American sympathizers assert that the real power behind 
the prosecution is the British Indian government which, in the 
recent San Francisco trial, openly went to extraordinary lengths 
to secure a conviction. 

These cases are sufficiently similar to those of other revolu- 
tionists — Puren, Rudovich and Kossuth — who in the past have 
found refuge in America, and have openly urged their cause 
and secured financial and moral support for it, to have aroused 
the interest of large groups of radical and liberal Americans. 
These Hindus are without means to defend their case, and we 
commend to the attention of our readers an appeal for funds, 
recently issued by John Dewey, Frank P. Walsh, W. E. Wal- 
ling, Mrs. Ernest Poole, Mrs. Robert Bruere, Clarence Dar- 
row, R. M. Lovett, C. E. Russell, and G. W. Nasmyth. The 
treasurer is Albert De Silver, 26 E. 17th St., New York City. 
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The Constitution of the League of Nations 



A SYMPOSIUM 



Norman Hapgood Sees In It the Seeds of 
Growth 

TO complete reactionaries, on the one hand, and to pure- 
formula people on the other, there is no use talking. To a 
mind that takes any account of actualities the proposed League 
of Nations constitution seems to go amazingly far. It has all 
the most essential points, — thus: 

( 1 ) The League is founded before the peace, not after it, as 
the imperialists' desired. 

(2) The colonies of Germany are disposed of in a way to set 
absolutely the correct standard for the management of any other 
undeveloped regions not part of self-governing countries. There 
is a departure from complete principle in allowing certain annex- 
ations, with responsibility to the League for the conduct of the 
mandatory, but on the whole the point is nobly won. For 
example, if we ever wish to drop the Philippines we know what 
will become of them. 

(3) Private armament business is abolished and state manu- 
facture is supervised. 

(4) Although fear of the United States Senate has weakened 
the commitments as to military pressure, there is commitment 
enough, in severance of relations and in boycott, to render 
obviously hopeless an attempt at war by any power. Enough is 
enough. 

It is wiser to create the League first and leave the terms on 
which Germany and Russia shall be admitted until later. In 
the first place neither of them can be looked upon yet as entirely 
settled. In the second place, terms made for their entrance now 
would be bitter, and in a few months perhaps most of the world 
will realize that if these two nations are excluded the League 
will do more harm than good, by forcing a Teuton-Slav counter- 
movement. 

The League is not static. The legislative feature of it is 
uppermost. It contains the seeds of growth. It is at least as 
enlightened in its constitution as are the individual nations com- 
posing it, and more could not safely be attempted. 

Norman Hapgood. 

" Another Scrap of Paper" says Scott Nearing 

PEACE on earth will not be established through the World 
League plan, read by President Wilson to the Peace Con- 
ference. The document is a weak compromise that ignores the 
vital factors underlying international relations. 

The draft of the League Constitution is a purely political 
document. It ignores economic factors entirely. The great 
capitalist nations of the world that are asked to endorse the plan 
are interested primarily in markets, shipping and investments. 
The document contains no reference to any of these subjects, and 
is, therefore, fundamentally incomplete. Commercial and finan- 
cial rivalries will breed wars in the future as they have bred 
them in the past. This fact has been acknowledged by Presi- 
dent Wilson ; it has been insisted upon by the Navy League, and 
preached for years by leading economists all over the world, yet 
the League Constitution does not cover economic questions. A 



political document of this character might have had some reason 
for existence in 181 5. Today, it is an archaism. 

The plan is faulty in other important respects. First, it is 
undemocratic. Treaties are not to be published till after they 
are made — the processes of diplomacy are still secret. There is 
no provision for the democratic selection of the members of the 
delegate body. Under the Constitution as drawn, all of them 
may be appointed by the Governments. The people may have 
no voice in choosing them. Again, out of the nine votes of the 
Executive Council, five are to belong permanently to the United 
States, France, Italy, Great Britain and Japan. In short, the 
decisions of the League may all be reached by hand-picked 
diplomats of the old school from the " big five " allied nations. 

The plan is arbitrary. It contains no provision for and no 
suggestion of self-determination. Ireland, India, the Philip- 
pines and China will be no freer after the plan is adopted than 
before. 

The plan is imperialistic. The " big five " are to take the 
German Colonies in addition to their present possessions. The 
allied empires will still be empires. 

The plan is weak. It takes no stand on the question of arma- 
ments, other than to state that they must be " fair " and " rea- 
sonable." Evidently, the members of the " big five " are not yet 
ready to " bury the hatchet." 

The plan is ineffective. No adequate means are provided for 
the enforcement of the League's decisions. The organization 
contemplated is weaker than that of the Thirteen Colonies under 
the Articles of Confederation. 

The League plan is a political treaty of the old variety, pro- 
viding for a continuation of the alliance among the victorious 
Allies. This alliance will inevitably force a defensive alliance of 
Russia, Germany and the other socialist countries of Europe, so 
that the world will be arrayed in two camps — capitalist nations 
against socialist nations. It is this class conflict alone that will 
hold the League together. Lacking such a compelling motive, 
the plan will hold until commercial and financial rivalries among 
the members of the League grow bitter and sharp. Then, like 
thousands of similar treaties, this one will go into the discard 
while the world busies itself with the next great war. 

Scott Nearing. 

Albert De Silver Applies Four Acid Tests 

THERE are four indispensable prerequisites to any work- 
able League of Nations, so it seems to me. With them 
almost any sort of machinery will be successful. Without them 
the best machinery that human hearts and brains can devise 
will be in continual danger. These four fundamentals are : 

( 1 ) That any free people who desire admission to member- 
ship in the League shall be admitted at once upon their sig- 
nifying their willingness to abide by its constitution. (2) That 
no one nation shall be permitted to retain or acquire power, 
military or naval, sufficient to set at naught the collective will 
of the League. (3) That all existing alliances between mem- 
ber States be abrogated and that no future alliances by member 
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States be permitted. (4) That the nationals of any member 
State be granted the same rights, both as to markets and as to 
the purchase of raw materials, in any other member State, as 
are granted to the nationals of the latter State. 

How does the proposed draft of the constitution of the League 
of Nations deal with these four fundamentals? 

1. As to the first, it is provided that the assent of two-thirds 
of the members of the League is required before any nation 
not included in the original membership is permitted to join. 
This suggests unpleasant possibilities, especially when it is re- 
membered that nowhere in the covenant is there anything to 
indicate our understanding of the spirit of revolution which is 
abroad in Europe. Will Russia be admitted, or Germany? 
The Executive Council of the League, which is the body to 
.whose care the fortunes of the world are to be committed t is 
to be composed of representatives of " the five great powers " — 
the United States, Britain, France, Italy and Japan — and rep- 
resentatives of four of the lesser powers to be chosen by vote. 
Thus a dominance by a preponderance of power is made likely. 
Furthermore, no provision is made for additions or changes in 
the 11 great powers " who are given permanent representation 
upon the Executive Council. 

2. As to the second of the conditions, that relating to the 
power to disturb the peace, the proposed constitution is almost as 
unsatisfactory. The principle of disarmament is recognized — to 
the lowest point consistent with national — not domestic — safety, 
and the relevance of " the geographical situation and circum- 
stances of each state " is recognized. The classic justification 
of the two power navy comes at once to mind. The Executive 
Council is to lay down a program of disarmament and to fix 
limits which shall not be exceeded. Whether this is a step for- 
ward or a step backward depends entirely on the program, and 
the limits fixed. The principles announced are not sufficiently 
definite to give an indication of the direction. 

3. As to the third condition, the prohibition of alliances, 
within the League, we are again baffled by an unsatisfactory 
vagueness, treaty obligations " inconsistent with the terms " of 
the constitution are abrogated and the member states agree not 
to enter into any such in the future. But there is no term of 
the constitution which would prevent two or more of the high 
contracting nations from agreeing to vote together and to 
support each other in the councils of the League. The forma- 
tion of one such bloc would inevitably be followed by the forma- 
tion of an opposition bloc. There is an old name for that sort 
of thing. It is called the balance of power. We have seen its 
fruits in the years just past. 

4. As to the fourth condition, the covenant undertakes to 
secure " equitable treatment for the commerce of all states who 
are members of the League." This may mean much or little. 
Does it mean a removal of all economic barriers? Or will it 
permit tariff walls and imperial preference? Who can say? 
But the peace of the world may depend upon the answer. 

By all this I do not mean to say that there is not much that is 
admirable in the proposed constitution. There are many happy 
pronouncements to be found in it and many steps — halting 
perhaps — but nevertheless in the direction of the light. What 
is being attempted is something altogether novel and revolu- 



tionary in the affairs of nations — something so new and radical 
that it is not likely to come by a process of growth, but can only 
be achieved by a definite break with the past and a building 
upon a new foundation. But I cannot feel convinced that a 
new foundation has been laid by this covenant. Perhaps time 
will prove me wrong. I hope so. 

Albert De Silver. 

"A Challenge to Liberal and Radical Forces" 
Says Dr. Laidler 

^JpHE draft of the League of Nations suggested by President 
Wilson presents to the world several distinct gains and 
several grave dangers. We are familiar with its possible ad- 
vantages: the provision it makes, however inadequate, for the 
settlement of international disputes without a resort to war and 
for inhibiting the imperialistic impulses of capitalistic nations; 
its recognition of the economic boycott as an alternative to the 
military weapon; its acknowledgment of the dangers involved 
in the private manufacture of munitions; its abrogation of 
ancient treaties; its provisions for the publication of future 
treaties, and its regulation of colonial exploitation. 

On the other hand, it presents certain inadequacies and dan- 
gers. It gives no guarantee that the social* democracies of eastern 
Europe will be admitted to the alliance, and leaves all countries 
that are not wholly self-governing without any direct repre- 
sentation. It makes no provision for the abolition of arma- 
ments, and gives no assurance of any considerable reduction of 
army and naval forces among the signatory nations. It gives 
to "the Big Five" enormous power over colonial possessions, 
and cloaks the exploitation of colonies, under its suggested 
system of mandates, with a degree of sanctity which formerly 
was absent. It makes no provision in its councils for minority 
and labor representation. 

Furthermore, if the League for any length, of time is domi- 
nated by the Tory elements of Japan, Italy, France, Britain 
and the United States, it may develop into another Holy Alli- 
ance for the suppression of social democracies and. proletarian 
uprisings. Nor does the League in any fundamental way attack 
the causes of war. 

Whether or not this instrument will be converted into a 
weapon for a more peaceful and democratic world, or will 
become a mere international executive committee for jhe ex- 
ploitation by " big business " of the material resources of un- 
developed countries, and a bulwark against industrial democ- 
racy, will depend on how quickly its machinery is captured by 
democratic forces. This in turn will depend on the rapidity 
with which the labor and socialist forces become dominant in 
the political life of each country. The creation of the League, 
therefore, is a challenge to every liberal and radical to devote 
renewed energy to the building up of these forces of democ- 
racy by every legitimate means at his command. 

Harry W. Laidler. 

Bishop Jones Sees the Way Open for World 
Brotherhood 

THE most hopeful feature of the official plan for the League 
of Nations is, I believe, that it leaves the way open for the 
development of the League along the lines of a real Christian 
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world brotherhood. It could hardly be expected that a League 
formed by the nations as they are today would be upon complete 
Christian principles — the collective action of the members of the 
Conference could hardly rise much higher than their individual 
practice; but the Constitution adopted might easily have com- 
mitted the League at the outset to a definitely un-Christian 
program. That the plan is susceptible of such development as 
would make fundamental brotherhood possible appears from the 
following considerations : 

It puts international co-operation as its first aim, in the pre- 
amble. 

It leaves the way open for a representation of peoples rather 
than of ministries (Section II). 

It makes membership a privilege to be sought instead of com- 
pelling it (VII). 

It makes possible a program of complete disarmament (VIII). 



It extends its advantages to all nations whether members or 
not (XVII). 

It makes concern for conditions of labor the world over a 
fundamental principal (XX). 

It makes possible a program of complete free trade (XXI). 

It provides an honorable way out of treaties that are now 
an embarrassment to some nations (XXIV, XXV). 

In general, it does not force the participating nations, but 
allows them to act in any emergency according to their own 
choice, while making it to their advantage to co-operate. 

It goes without saying that all or most of these things will 
not be the immediate outcome of the League; but that they are 
possible under it is the essential point. If gradually ascending 
national and international ideals can find an outlet for expres- 
sion through the League, that is the most that can be expected 
at this time. It then remains to foster the growth of those 
ideals in each nation. t> A tTt Tawm 



Clubless Police in the Seattle "Revolution" 



The following article is by Anna Louise Strong, one of the editors of " The Daily Union 
Record 99 of Seattle. It brings out a noteworthy aspect of the recent general strike in that city 
which has escaped attention in most press reports. On February 6th all Seattle workers de- 
clared a general strike in sympathy with the shipyard workers, who had been out for two 
weeks. Practically every industry was closed down — except city light, heat and water. The 
strike was called off five days later. There was little or no suffering, no starvation, no dis- 
aster. Some say this was due to the extraordinary display of force by the Mayor. Many 
others would say that it was due to the morale of the workers and especially to Labor's War 
Veterans — three hundred of them, who, as described below, acted, without pay, as a clubless 
police force. — The Editors. 



w 



E have proved that there is no need of a police force 
with clubs. We need instead a Department of 
Public Safety with men of education, who understand psychol- ^ 
ogy and human nature, and who are able to use brain instead 
of brawn," said one of the chairmen of Labor's War Veterans, 
in recounting what the general strike had taught him. 

" We were the boys," laughed another, ".who suppressed 
Ole's [Ole Hanson the Mayor] little revolution." 
" What do you mean ? " I asked. 

" Well, Ole was the first, wasn't he, who said that this 
was not a strike but a revolution? Then The Post-Intelli- 
gencer followed him by waving a red flag above the American 
flag. Then The Star tried to figure as the central piece in the 
first riot. They all wanted something to 1 put down,' and 
none of their little stunts came off. We were the boys that 
prevented them. 

" Of course it's a lot more glory for Ole to invent and 
put down a violent Bolshevik uprising, than it would be to 
say right out that he and The Star were the first to scab on a 
sympathetic strike, after he had said more than once to the 
strike committee that if only he could have the city light and 
water, he didn't care about the street cars, and would be will- 
ing to let them stop. Lots more dramatic the other way." 

Order without Force 
It was the most remarkable statement that confronted me 
on the wall in the office of Labor's War Veteran Guards. 



" The purpose of this organization," it said, " is first, to pre- 
serve law and order without the use of force. 

" Second. No volunteer in the organization will have any 
police power or be allowed to carry weapons of any sort but 
to use persuasion only. 

" Third. To keep clear of all arguments pertaining to the 
strike and keep others out of them also." 

Reason against force! The Seattle General Strike has 
already been mentioned in the press of other cities as the most 
peaceful large strike on record, the strike on account of which 
not a single arrest was found necessary, the strike whose per- 
fect order reduced even the normal number of arrests below 
the usual amount. The Portland Journal gives this reason: 
" While the mayor and the police prepared for violence, the 
strikers organized for peace and order." 

" I was up at the street car barns," said one of the guards, 
" when they tried to start the first car. There were a lot of 
armed detectives in the car, and they took the first guy on the 
front platform and showed him how to start it. He made one 
or two motions and then began to tremble and quit. Then 
they brought out another guy and tried to show him how to 
start the car, but he got cold feet too. 

"All this time the crowd was gathering and it was very 
large. The regular police didn't do a thing. They looked as 
if they were waiting for trouble. A bunch of us got in and 
advised the people to scatter, and they did. When they were 
all under way, the police came over swinging their sticks and 
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saying 'get out of here.' But the crowd didn't even answer 
back; we had been advising quiet." 

Keeping the Peace 

" How did you disperse crowds? " I asked. 

"Well, I would go in," said one, " and just say: ' Brother 
workingmen, this is for your own benefit. We mustn't have 
crowds that the police can use as an excuse to start anything/ 
And they would answer: 'You're right, brother,' and begin 
to scatter. 

"At no time," he continued, " have I heard on the streets 
the slightest talk of violence from a single workingman, even 
from the I. W. W.'s. The business men were the only ones 
I heard talk violence. 

"We went up to the Socialist meeting at Fourth and Vir- 
ginia," said another, " and advised them not to hold it. They 
said all right, that it was a good idea to give no chance for 
trouble, and they stopped the meeting." 

" One of the mounted police said to me, " said a third, " when 
we were handling that enormous crowd in front of The Union 
Record office when the strike bulletin was given out. 'You 
boys are handling it fine. We have to use clubs and you can 
do it with words.' " 

" Do you think, " I asked, " that if the policemen should try 
to use the methods you have used, they could handle things 
as well?" 

" No, " said another, " they have started wrong and created 
a wrong feeling among the public. They couldn't get the right 
psychology. We need a Department of Public Safety with 
men who are accustomed to using reason, not brawn." 

" Up at the Dreamland dance, " said another, " there were 
no policemen within two blocks, and it was the biggest dance 
ever held there and the most orderly." 

" The people, " said the first man, " want to obey the law, if 
you put it to them reasonably. It is really hard to excite a work- 
ingman to retaliate. You can even use cuss words and ridicule 
him, and if he is standing it for a cause, he will just shrug his 
shoulders." 

" There's nothing too good, " said a man who had just come 
in, " for the fellows who have been patrolling the streets for 
two meals a day. One fellow I know has had no sleep for 
two nights, and another had six hours in three nights. 

" And all the time any of them could have gone down to police 
headquarters and got $6 a day as special police for carrying a 
gun and waiting for something to happen. One fellow I know 
works for the Buick in the day time, and he went down and 
drew an extra salary at night for staying on call. He laughed 
and told me the only trouble with the job was that the police 
played craps and draw poker all night and it was hard for him 
to get a good sleep." 

That's what the rest could have done, and lots of them were 
discharged soldiers without any money. But they preferred to 
work hard for nothing to stand for a new idea, the idea of 
Labor's War Veteran Guards, — a law and order group that 
worked with reason instead of force and proved that reason 
will enable workingmen to keep the peace even under the pro- 
vocation of mounted men and machine guns. 

ANNA LOUISE STRONG. 



The War Department and the 
Conscientious Objector 

A DRAMATIC event of rare quality was the recent gen- 
eral strike in the military prison at Fort Leavenworth. 
We have frequently called attention in these pages to the blund- 
ering of the War Department, the injustices and inequalities 
of court-martial sentences, the failure of the prison authorities 
to understand any policy of administration but the big stick, 
coercive type of discipline. Out of all these conditions the strike 
arose, at first, spontaneous and ill-organized. It was the con- 
scientious objectors who gave the movement direction. Faced 
with the sharp alternative of dealing with a committee of 
prisoners or of calling in a regiment of troops with possible 
consequences too horrible to contemplate — Colonel Rice, the 
Commandant, was wise enough and just enough to meet the 
committee, to consent to some internal reforms and to agree 
to take to Washington the request of the prisoners for a sweep- 
ing amnesty. Such in prosaic language is a synopsis of a re- 
markable story which Winthrop D. Lane, special investigator 
for the Civil Liberties Bureau, and eye witness of these 
dramatic events, has told vividly in The Survey for Feb. 15th. 

We are still unable to record the sequel. The War Depart- 
ment persists in attempting to deal with individual cases. It 
is understood that the sentences of all prisoners are to be re- 
duced to a "peace time basis " which for most prisoners means 
a great reduction in the ferocious sentences now hanging over 
them. Meanwhile Frederic Leighton, a young man of un- 
usual fineness of spirit has within the last few days been sen- 
tenced to prison for 20 years. He was until lately a C. O. at 
Camp Grant where he refused a military order to peel potatoes. 
He was arrested and while awaiting trial fell sick with in- 
fluenza and pneumonia. For weeks he lay near death but 
finally recovered sufficiently to receive this 20 years' sentence — 
months after the armistice was signed. Military " justice " 
must not be balked ! 

Even more incredible is the fate of four men, conscientious 
objectors adjudged by the Board of Inquiry as " insincere " and 
eligible only to exemption from combatant service. After suf- 
fering the worst brutalities at Camp Funston and Fort Riley 
they were sentenced to death. The sentence was very recently 
set aside by the War Department and the men " restored to 
non-combatant duty." Again they refused obedience to mili- 
tary orders; again they were put under arrest — all this after 
hundreds of men who also refused noncombatant service had 
been released. In the very nature of the case the policy of the 
War Department of trying to judge each objector's motive and 
the precise range of his objection is doomed to failure. Surely 
all objectors who are now prisoners have attested their sin- 
cerity by the things they have suffered; all of them have dis- 
obeyed military orders out of loyalty to conviction. The state 
has only one concern. Shall a democracy after a war is over 
penalize that loyalty to conscience which men everywhere are 
beginning to realize is essential to social progress and individual 
righteousness ? 

It is good to hear that the Executive Committee of the Gen- 
eral War Time Commission of the Churches has recently 
adopted resolutions favoring an amnesty at the signing of the 
Peace Treaty. 
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Walt Whitman and the American Temperament 



FLOYD DELL 



WHEN Walt Whitman was a very young 
man, he wrote a novel called "Franklin 
Evans; or The Inebriate." It told the 
story of a youth who, falling a prey to the demon 
of drink, sinks into vice and crime, until he reaches 
the brink of ruin, when he reforms and pledges 
himself to total abstinence. An old acquaintance 
of Whitman's (so says his biographer in the "Men 
of Letters" Series) relates that Whitman once re- 
marked that he had "refreshed himself, in the 
midst of his labors on this tract, with gin cock- 
tails." 

It is characteristic of the whole human race to 
be self-contradictory — to believe one thing and 
do another. But is it especially characteristic 
of the American species to remain blithely ignorant 
of the contradiction, or jocosely indifferent to it 
when it comes to light. The other nations, if we 
can trust their literature, bother themselves about 
the discrepancy; they torment themselves with 
ironic representations of their inability to live as 
they think or think as they live. That is because 
they take thinking seriously; they believe that it 
is a better means to living than mere native in- 
stinct. Even when they turn fiercely against it, 
and denounce it as a fraud, it is as a trusted 
weapon breaking in their hands that they denounce 
it. Only, the American it seems, does not mind 
thinking one way and living another; or for that 
matter, thinking in a dozen different ways at once. 

" Do I contradict myself? 

Very well then I contradict myself, 

I am large, I contain multitudes." 

"I contain multitudes." The discovery has 
been made before. Comedies and tragedies have 
been made out of that terrible and ridiculous fact, 
that a man is not one, but many, — an angel and 
an ass, a child and a devil, the heir of all the ages 
and a mere tailless ape. Over that fact Aristo- 
phanes laughed gaily, Cervantes sadly, Swift 
bitterly, and Anatole France with tender malice; 
over that fact Euripides and Shakespeare and 
Tolstoi brooded with compassionate wrath. Walt 
Whitman admits it in passing, and continues. 

If he had been more conscious of the self-contra- 
diction of his multitudes, and more concerned 



about them, he would have been the less Ameri- 
can. One of those multitudes of selves which 
Walt Whitman harbored in his bosom, loved war 
and rejoiced in it. Listen: 

" First O songs for a prelude, 

Lightly strike on the stretch'd tympanum pride and joy 
in my city, 

How she led the rest to arms, how she gave the cue, 
How at once with lithe limbs unwaiting a moment she 
sprang 

(O superb! O Manhattan, my own, my peerless! 

O strongest you in the hour of danger, in crisis! O 

truer than steel!) 
How you sprang — how you threw off the costumes of 

peace with indifferent hand, 
How your soft opera-music changed, and the drum and 

fife were heard in their stead, 
How you led to the war, that shall serve for our prelude, 

songs of soldiers 
How Manhattan drum-taps led." 

And so on for thirty-five pages of sonorous, 
splendid martial music, in which the groans of the 
dying mingle fitly and not too harsh in the great 
band-crash of victory. Never have such songs 
of battle been sung in our language before or since. 
It is an immense, devout, and heart-stirring glori- 
fication of war. 

And so, without doubt, Whitman felt about 
war — with one of his many selves. Another self, 
sickened at the ghastly relics of war that he saw 
in his daily round in the hospitals, expressed it- 
self in these lines written to his mother: "Mother, 
it seems not men, but a lot of devils and butchers, 
butchering one another. ... I get almost fright- 
ened at the world. . . . Oh, it is terrible, and get- 
ting worse, worse, worse." 

Both expressions were sincere. It was human 
to feel both emotions. A self-questioning old- 
world mind might have set them, if only in mock- 
ery of itself, side by side on the page, so that they 
could light up each other and the dark depths of 
the human soul. It was American genially to 
ignore the contradiction. 

Perhaps not "genially," but with calm instinc- 
tive purpose. If Walt Whitman made the notes 
of agony blend subtly into the mighty harmonies 
of his war-hymn, it was because he believed they 
did so blend in the music of the universe. His 
pity had a sternness in it which kept agony in the 
subordinate place where he thought it belonged. 
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He sang the song of triumphant Democracy, 
"thundering, striding along, striking with venge- 
ful stroke" — and what were these lives to that 
Idea: the great Idea embodied for the moment 
in a Flag: 

"O you up there! O pennant! where you undulate like 

a snake hissing so curious, 
Out of reach, an idea only, yet furiously fought for, 

risking bloody death, loved by me, 
So loved — O you banner leading the day with stars 

brought from the night! 
Valueless, object of eyes, over all and demanding all — 

(absolute owner of all) — O banner and pennant! 
I too leave the rest — great as it is, it is nothing — houses 

machines are nothing — I see them not, 
I see but you, O warlike pennant! O banner so broad, 

with stripes, I sing you only, 
Flapping up there in the wind." 

Worshipping an Idea, the same magnificent and 
naive Idea of the greatness of American destiny 
which has been interwoven in the American mind 
with every violent aggression upon a weaker 
neighbor and with every merciless development 
of what has come to be called capitalism, he is 
able to forget the prose aspect of the processes by 
which this destiny is being achieved. He turns 
to that prose aspect at times, and sees no great 
grounds for the faith which he is compelled as the 
American of Americans to hold. He sees: 

"corruption, bribery, falsehood, maladministration. . . . 
respectable as well as non-respectable robbery and scound- 
relism. . . flippancy, tepid amours, weak infidelism, small 
aims, or no aims at all. . . . speculators and vulgarians.' 

y 

"True indeed," he insists, 

"behind this fantastic farce, enacted on the visible stage 
of society, solid things and stupendous labors are to be dis- 
covered, existing crudely and going on in the background, 
to advance and tell themselves in time. Yet the truths 
are none the less terrible. I say that our New World 
democracy, however great a success in uplifting the masses 
out of their sloughs, in materialistic development, prod- 
ucts, and a certain highly-deceptive superficial popular 
intellectuality, is, so far, an almost complete failure in its 
spiritual aspects, and in really grand religious moral, literary, 
and aesthetic results." 

How to get those results — how to turn this 
sow's ear of prose into that silk purse of his poetic 
prophecy, he does not tell — save to call for new 
bards, orators and heroes; nevertheless, he be- 
lieves it shall be done. We need not pretend that 
we do not believe the same. And is it not the very 
thing which has been at once the mockery and ad- 
miration of Europe, this American Utopianism, 
which we have cherished arrogantly from the first, 
when we were a band of pioneers in a wilder- 



ness, and cherish now blatantly and beautifully 
amid our corruption and squalor and ugliness? 

When we think about it — which, being Ameri- 
cans we seldom do — we confess that the chances 
are as much against as for us: we cannot admit 
more. But we confess that we stand perhaps to 
fail. What then? Do we go on logically to the 
conclusion that the struggle is perhaps useless? 
No, for we are not a logical people. We confess 
the sublime folly of believing in the instinct of 
struggle, regardless of the end. And again Whit- 
man speaks for us all : 

"I am more resolute because all have denied me than I 
could ever have been had all accepted me, 

I heed not and never have heeded either experience, 
cautions, majorities or ridicule, 

And the threat of what is call'd hell is little or nothing 
to me, 

And the lure of what is call'd heaven is little or nothing 
to me; 

Dear camerado! I confess I have urged you onward 
with me, and still urge you, without the least idea 
what is our destination, 

Or whether we shall be victorious, or utterly quell'd 
and defeated." 



Wanted — Something More Than 
Good Will 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

I have read the article signed " C. A. E." and headed: 
" Wanted — Men of Good Will " in your issue of November, 
1 91 8. It is an interesting article and has much in it that is true. 
In my judgment, however, it is fundamentally wrong and the 
acceptance of its principal proposition leads to very unfortunate 
conclusions and to dangerous action. 

N If it be true that the brutalities of the world and its opera- 
tions are due to lack of good will on the part of humanity, we 
are in a very bad way indeed. If Mr. Rockefeller was con- 
scious of what was going on in his Colorado mines and was 
conscious of the effect upon human lives of the attitude he was 
taking, then it would be flattery to call him a man. As a mat- 
ter of fact, men are not as brutal or as unjust as they would 
seem to be if we believed them fully conscious of the effects of 
their acts. Our business life and our governmental affairs are 
tangled up and people are hopelessly in disagreement as to the 
way out, merely because things are complicated and the effect 
of any given act is often difficult to determine. What we want 
then is a more complete understanding and a higher intelligence 
as to the effects which our acts produce. 

I do not mean, however, that good will — the desire to make 
one's acts efficient for human happiness — is not also a factor in 
the problem, but its chief function is in filling people with a 
desire and a determination, at whatever cost of personal com- 
fort, of painful investigation, to know the results of given lines 
of procedure in order that we may act for the better and not for 
the worse thing. 

Permit me space to express these ideas because I believe that 
the kindly ideas expressed in the article in question are, in their 
present acceptance among us, exceedingly demoralizing and I 
feel that protest ought to be made against them on every possible 
occasion. 

Chicago, Illinois. Edward M. Winston. 
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A Letter from Paris 

The time that has elapsed since the following letter was written has changed in some re- 
spects the aspect of international affairs on which the writer comments. Nevertheless toe be- 
lieve our readers will appreciate Mr. Scatter good? s discerning criticism of the fundamental 
principles at stake. — The Editors. 



Paris, Jan. 23, 1919. 
"\]J7E have been so much away from Paris and have 
yy often missed all papers, and, even when here, 
have had such curtailed news, that one wonders whether we 
are as well informed on world-matters as you are at home. Of 
course Paris is full of American newspaper men and much of 
what they write is ' good stuff. ' I wish we could see the copy ! 
But the French authorities are careful that few such articles 
are put before the French public. Yet sometimes the truth 
gets out and then the diplomats have to be unusually busy. 
President Wilson's policies are catching the populace here, as 
elsewhere, but there are signs of fear about them on the part 
of the ruling circles and business interests which have always 
had the French Government well in hand. What wonderful 
days these are? And here in Paris the greatest things in human 
history are in the making right around us — at least we hope 
they are. 

" We are rejoicing today in the conclusion reached yesterday 
about Russia — I mean the invitation to all parties to stop fight- 
ing and send representatives to the island in the Sea of Mar- 
mora to meet a Commission from the United States, England, 
France and Italy on Feb. 15. This is an historical step, for it 
includes the Bolsheviks. There is much history behind the 
decision, and it is ' Pill No. 1 ' with more to come ! To 
France (the Government) it seems terrible to recognize the 
existence of the Bolsheviks. At first this suggestion was turned 
down flat by M. Pichon, the French Foreign Minister, and 
a few days ago it seemed done for. Every effort was made 
even to keep it a secret. And now it is actually adopted! It 
seems that Lloyd George proposed this first, although yesterday 
it was President Wilson who moved it. (I really imagine it 
came to L. G. from Wilson some weeks ago.) Lloyd George 
was naturally affected a little while ago, too, in his Russian 
policy, when some 30,000 English soldiers ordered back to 
service from furlough gathered in Whitehall and refused to go 
if they were to go to Russia. It is a sign of the times, and 
well it is that attention was paid to it. 

The Judgment of Paris 
" There have been three Russian policies advocated recently 
here. 

"(1) Military intervention by the Allies — toward which an 
aimless kind of start has already been made in the last six 
months or so. This has been desired by the French and the 
imperialist class in England and no doubt by many like-minded 
in America. It ^ias been advocated here by representatives of 
the old Russians like Sazanoff, the Czar's foreign minister, 
who apparently has Pichon 's ear. The Cadet or Bourgeois 
elements in Russia naturally urge it for their own interests. 
In some of the provinces like Ukrainia and Finland, these 
elements have been mostly predominant and the so-called 
'White Guards' have put down the ' Red Guards' (the 
Bolshevik army) often with Allied help in munitions, etc., 
and mostly through the Czecho-Slovaks. It has been 1 nip 
and tuck' for weeks whether further intervention by the 
Allies themselves would not be attempted and Clemenceau has 
openly advocated it for France. But the armies are yet to be 
heard from, and the British at least had spoken. No doubt 
President Wilson's strong influence has also quietly worked 
against it. 

"(2) The using of Czecho-Slovaks and Poles and other 
forces in Russia itself to an even greater extent than heretofore to 



put down the Bolsheviki and work internal changes in Russia to 
suit the other Powers. ' This may still be done, but the sug- 
gested conference will probably work to other results and 
methods. In this, connection what we found on the ship we 
came over in is interesting. We brought with us some 600 
troops, mostly Poles from America, and each French Line 
boat for some time has done the same. These men were 
dressed in old English army uniforms, trained as troops in 
Canada, and were being sent at French expense to Europe, as 
they told us themselves ' to kill Bolsheviki and Jews ' ! It 
was part of the effort to muster a Polish Army to do the fight- 
ing in Russia against the Bolsheviki. 

"(3) The policy of recognizing the de facto Government of 
Russia and trying by economic means to help them to restore 
order. The state of the French Government's feeling against 
Bolshevism has up till now prevented even any communication 
going to the Soviet government. And even in the United 
States our Russian policy has been without a rudder. A U. S. 
State Department man on our ship admitted that he had never 
sent any answer whatever to the present Russian Government, 
although it had sent a respectful inquiry asking 'why the 
U. S. had troops there and just what did we want Russia to 
do ? ' We evidently had to wait until the other Powers could 
join in the answer. Now, it has begun to come! If so, and 
the world is really willing to let Russia herself choose her own 
government, it is a great omen for the future; for no real 
Peace Conference can settle world problems that leaves out 
Russia and Germany. 

" The common sense about Russia seems to be that whether 
we, the French and the English like it or no, the present Russian 
Government seems to suit the bulk of the Russians themselves. 
It is more firmly established than a year ago — has lasted un- 
disturbed for more than a year, has even built up a formidable 
army said to be 300,000 strong. It has distributed the lands 
to the peasants, which is what they have wanted in all the 
long promised reforms in Russia and which they never got 
until now. No party of ' cadets ' or ' intelligensia ' in Russia 
or power outside Russia can restore those lands to the former 
large holders (often absentees) any more than after the French 
Revolution outsiders could restore the lands then taken over 
by the French peasants. And if outsiders should try to do so, 
will it not result, as it did in France, in making the Russian 
nation form a great new army to resist such aggression? (Lord 
Robert Cecil has now pointed this out.) If, then, this taking 
of the lands is a fact of history, which suits the Russians them- 
selves, why should we outsiders not accept it as such and let 
Russia alone? 

" Let us hope the light will shine through the Governments 
and that Russia herself may join the Conference here and be 
recognized, even if it does make Frenchmen shudder to have 
Bolsheviki appear in Paris! (You will have noted that the 
suggestion to date is not for Paris as the meeting place, but the 
Sea of Marmora. It is too much, so far, to think of Bolsheviki 
actually being allowed here. The French people are mostly 
terribly scathing about this first decision.) 

Will Russia Democratize the Peace Conference? 

" To digress a moment in reflection as to what this means is 
interesting. Norman Angell last evening pointed out to us its 
real significance, viz., that it recognizes a human movement like 
the Russian Revolution as a fact and it is a step in progress 
that all viewpoints are to be presented, i. e., not merely the 
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majority or executive (governmental) viewpoint. If this prin- 
ciple should run through the whole conference, it may com- 
pletely change its character and make it more truly representa- 
tive of peoples. Heretofore such conferences (and this one 
until now) have teen secret gatherings of delegates for govern- 
ments (majorities only) and not from parliaments. The un- 
invited have therefore been unrepresented. 

"Another reflection is interesting in contrasting the Vienna 
Congress (1815) and today. Then as now there was much 
talk about 1 World Peace ' and even a ' League of Nations/ 
and Alexander I of Russia felt himself divinely led to form 
such a league. He was the Wilson of that day. But even 
as since the French Revolution, all the powers had tried to 
unite against the new republicanism, so at that Congress 
(Vienna) they felt for the ' good order of the world,' this 
new republicanism idea must be repressed and forcibly pre- 
vented from developing, and they substituted 1 balance of 
power ' and 1 spheres of influence/ and parcelling of the little 
States to the big ones by force. What would have been the 
world's history in the last 100 years if the idea of ' republican ' 
self-government had been recognized instead of being repressed 
at Vienna? All would have been different — peoples could have 
naturally developed, armaments would not have been necessary 
— at least it is likely that there would have been no great race 
in armaments; frontiers would not have had the same import- 
ance or led to such struggles; the great War itself would 
probably not have happened. 

"And today — who can say that in the Russian upheaval there 
may not be, as in the French Revolution, the seeds of really 
new changes which we dare not repress, the forerunner of 
social experiments in the economic field no more new to us 
than the republican experiment in government to the Europe 
of a hundred years ago? There has been (and perhaps still is) 
the gravest danger that, as in Vienna then, so now in Paris, 
the advocates of conservatism may attempt to stifle they know 
not what ! The up course of humanity is slow, but irresistible, 
and woe to those who get in the way of genuine human force. 
A hundred years ago it was toward government that democracy 
was moving, and time has brought it success. But now it is 
toward a greater economic freedom that the tide is rising — in 
Russia, England, France, perhaps everywhere. Government 
covers perhaps only 10 per cent of our lives, while this greater 
movement comes much closer home, perhaps to 90 per cent 
of our lives — the choice of our work, the choice of our em- 
ployers, the hours and conditions of our labor, the chance for 
recreation, etc. — whether our labor must always be exploited 
for others' disproportionate profits, whether vast economic 
favors (often far greater than governmental powers) must 
always remain vested in a few magnates? — these are the 
thoughts in one way or another that men are thrilling with 
as never before. 

The Two Roads Open to Us 

"And the Russian Soviet experiment is a trial of a new sys- 
tem — completely different economically from the past. Those 
in the midst of it are sincere in its trial and vastly outnumber 
those in Russia who are against it. If the experiment is sound, 
it cannot be stopped by repression; if it is not sound, it will 
fall of its own weakness. But millions of men are for the 
trial of the experiment, just as millions wanted to try repub- 
lican government in the French Revolution. We, more con- 
servative than the Bolshevik extremists can (1) either repress 
and deny and fight down the new outbreak, thus driving it to 
the cellars, to terrorism, to strikes, to syndicalism and all kinds 
of revolutionary excesses or (2) by recognizing it as a fact, 
let it work its way through the established channels of consti- 
tutions, legislatures and legal processes as it can. 

" This decision between the two courses especially applies to 
our attitude to the general labor movement, now spreading in 
various forms all over the world. Our reactionaries, our Gom- 
perses are trying to keep labor from expressing itself politically, 



as a political party. Gompers has just arrived in Paris for 
this very purpose — to keep labor to its old lines of pay, hours, 
etc. He fails to see the deeper movement. And if we won't 
allow labor to express itself in political action and get its changes 
through laws and the constitution in an orderly way, we need 
not be surprised if it breaks out in vast disorders, in strikes, 
revolution, Bolshevism. 

" We look out on an unknown future with vast seethings 
started, more evident in Europe than in America; and yet 
even in the U. S. those with eyes to see can see it. We must 
not repress; we must let the people have the chance to work 
out what is under way to its own deserved ends, whether suc- 
cesses or failures. And right now our attitude as to Russia is, as 
President Wilson said, 1 the acid test ' of our sincerity as to 
making the whole world 'safe for democracy/ If the great 
corner has been turned, what a day of history it may prove 
to be! Let us hope it augurs a new century — yes, new cen- 
turies of free development of mankind without the restrictions 
heretofore imposed by the little groups which everywhere have 
been the masters of other men's fates, both in their govern- 
mental and their economic lives/' 

J. Henry Scattergood. 



Catherine Breshkovsky — an 
Interpretation 

" I had a memorable experience here today, sitting before a 
platform on which stood two of the most remarkable women 
of their time, Jane Addams and Madame Breshkovsky, totally 
unlike except on one fundamental point, that each has sunk her 
personal life in the deep waters of human needs. It was thrill- 
ing to hear that marvelous old Russian, nearly eighty, magnetize 
an audience with her extraordinary voice. Extremely deaf, her 
voice is entirely uncontrolled by her own sense of hearing, and 
seems to be directly governed by her huge soul. She does more 
with the words * yes ' and * no 1 than most speakers can effect 
with a large vocabulary. She described the dull monotony of 
a Russian village (which, by the way, made it sound strangely 
akin to those we are familiar with over here) and then she 
stooped down and said to some young people sitting before her, 
4 Will you go to Russia and teach my people ? ' and in a very 
low voice she answered herself, * No, no, no you will not go.' 
Suddenly she braced herself and her eyes seemed to be con- 
fronting the abyss of human ignorance. Her voice dropped 
into a deep contralto rumble and she growled like a lioness, 
* Much patience, much patience/ 

" Madame Breshkovsky gives no thought whatever to the 
German revolution, and knows little about it. What interests 
her are the Czecho-Slovaks. Why? Because they will help 
fight, they are Slav, and stripped to the bare bone, Babushka's 
dream is a great and glorious pan-slavic regeneration. She has 
lived in Siberia so long that her eyes do not focus on anything 
more distant than that far horizon. Perhaps the greatest 
tragedy of all human history is the use of the great and good 
by the adroit and designing. Madame Breshkovsky has been 
unable to see the Russian revolution in its relation to the com- 
plete overturn not of Russia but of the whole world, and she 
is now being most adroitly used by the very forces which under a 
different guise she has given up her whole life to fight. 

"There is one thing, however, which she will undoubtedly 
do, and that is she will inspire in the young who see the on- 
coming new order, which the great Russian woman herself 
did so much to hasten, a devotion to the great principles of 
human progress. 1 Much patience, much patience/ says the 
Little Grandmother. This the downtrodden and oppressed al- 
ways have. What they need now is intelligence in proportion 
to their patience. That team would pull the world." — From a 
Correspondent. 
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Are the Interests of Capital and Labor Identical ? 

Christianity and the Profit System. — Part HI* 

RICHARD ROBERTS 



IT is commonly assumed by those who oppose 
any essential change in the social order that 
the present separation of capital and labor 
is a natural and beneficent arrangement. Labor 
we are told, cannot do without capital; and it is 
a beautiful providential plan which has put capi- 
tal in the world in order that labor might find 
some way of using itself. And of course there is 
truth in this assumption. There always must be 
capital and labor; but it does not follow that there 
must also be a capitalist class and a laboring class. 
Capital and labor are two functions in industry, 
mutually dependent; but it is pure fallacy to infer 
from this that capital and labor represent a natu- 
ral and inevitable division of society. This separa- 
tion is a comparatively modern phenomenon. 
There was a time when capital and labor both 
belonged to the same people. 

We are now speaking of industry; and it is to 
be observed that in so far as land ownership may 
be regarded as a form of capitalism this social 
division of capital and labor begins much earlier 
than in the case of industry. Into this matter, 
fundamental though it is, it is not now our business 
to inquire, save only as to one point, where it 
affects the development of a parallel schism in 
industry. 

Capital and Labor United 

In the middle ages, under the Trade Guilds, 
capital and labor were not separated. Produc- 
tion was carried out by the craftsman in his own 
private shop; he might be assisted by an appren- 
tice or two, but the articles of apprenticeship pro- 
vided against any exploitation of the apprentice 
by the master. When he had made the article 
that it was his calling to produce, he took it to the 
market, where he met the buyer. The article was 
sold at a fair price, the justum pretium as it was 
called, which was fixed by agreement between the 
maker and the buyer, assisted by the market au- 
thorities. (Incidently it may be observed, they 
knew nothing of a law of supply and demand.) 
The capitalist and the producer, under this system, 

*Thc first two articles in this series appeared in our January and 
February issues. 



were the same person; for reduced to its ultimate 
terms capital simply signifies the ownership of 
tools. 

How Capital and Labor Were Separated 

Let us pass in review briefly the steps by which 
this mediaeval simplicity was transformed into 
our present complex industrial system. 

1. First comes the growth of the merchant 
class. It is evident that only in very rare cases 
would a community produce all the goods it 
needed. Consequently some goods had to be 
brought into it from other places. This function 
was discharged by the merchant who made a live- 
lihood by charging for the goods he sold a price 
more or less in excess of what they had cost him. 
This was his profit In process of time, he came 
to see that his own advantage was bound up with 
the expansion of profits; and naturally, he made 
as large a profit as he possibly could. In this way, 
he accumulated wealth, and the merchant class 
acquired great prosperity and power. It is how- 
ever to be observed here that at this stage the 
merchant was a sort of necessary appendage to 
the craftsman. Commerce was secondary to In- 
dustry. 

2. The second step was the introduction of 
power-driven machinery. The craftsman had his 
machine, of course, but he worked it with a handle 
or a treadle. But the new steam-engine was able 
to drive a large number of machines. . Conse- 
quently those who could buy steam-engines did 
so, and harnessed steam to a number of machines 
placed in the same building. This was the be- 
ginning of the modern factory. 

Notice first of all the effect of this change upon 
the craftsman. By the new system production 
was easier, swifter, and cheaper than under the 
old. Inevitably the craftsman was driven out of 
business. 

But who were the people who bought the new 
engines? Some of the thriftier craftsmen were 
able to do so; but in the main they were bought 
by the wealthy merchants. By this circumstance, 
the merchant who had hitherto been the servant 
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of industry became its master. Before, this, com- 
merce was secondary to industry; now industry 
becomes subordinate to commerce, — which meant 
that henceforth production came more and more 
to be governed by the principle of profit-making. 

Obviously, people must be found to attend to 
these machines; and they were found. Where 
did they come from? 

First, they came from the country. When the 
serf had won his freedom from the land and could 
no more be bought and sold with it, he hired him- 
self out to the landowner and the tenant farmer. 
When he heard of the new machinery in the towns 
and the demand for labor and the prospect of 
hiring himself out at a higher rate, he began to 
flock into the manufacturing towns; and so began 
that tragic devastation of the countryside in 
Europe and especially in England which was been 
one of the greatest sources of its economic and 
social troubles. 

Second, poorhouse children were introduced to 
work in factories in large numbers under condi- 
tions of the most disgusting injustice and brutal- 
ity, and it took more than a century to break the 
back of the evil thus introduced. Even yet child 
labor has not been wholly abolished. 

Third, the craftsman who had not the capital 
to invest in the new machinery was driven out of 
business and had to follow the peasant into the 
factory where he hired himself out at a price. 

This was the beginning of the wage system; and 
it is necessary for our purpose to observe how com- 
plete a revolution had taken place. At the first 
stage, the person who owned the labor power 
owned the tools, that is, the capital, also. Now 
the ownership of the tools is vested in one class; 
and the labor power only remains with the other. 
The capitalist is no longer also the worker; he now 
hires the labor of others to attend to his machines. 
So capital and labor were separated. 

How Capital and Labor Became Antagonistic 

3. But now we have to take account of a third 
circumstance. The introduction of power ma- 
chinery took place in the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century; and in the midst of this change, 
there appeared a book which was destined to 
exercise a profound influence — for good and evil — 
on social and economic practice. This was Adam 
Smith's "Wealth of Nations." The central thesis 
of the book was that each nation was fitted to pro- 



duce some particularly commodity and that the 
wealth of that nation and of all nations was 
bound up with the free unhampered exchange of 
these commodities. In commerce this became 
the doctrine of Free Trade. But this idea of un- 
hampered and unrestricted freedom became the 
law and the prophets for the whole area of the 
industrial order, and it grew into the teaching of 
the Manchester School with its emphasis on 
laissez-faire. It has to be said that it was not a 
purely selfish motive that lay behind the Man- 
chester School doctrines. Its advocates acknowl- 
edged the obvious evils of the industrial system in 
their day but maintained that if the system were 
only allowed to work out its logic, its disadvantages 
would disappear, and it would prove to be for the 
good of the whole community. 

But it has not happened so. Indeed so far 
from realizing the rosy hopes of its advocates, it 
wrought ever greater inequalities and hardships as 
time went on; and again and again, the state had 
to step in to safeguard the interests of the workers 
and the community at large. With this aspect 
of the matter, we are not for the moment con- 
cerned. Let us resume our enquiry into its effect 
upon the relations of capital and labor. 

Oiit of this doctrine of unrestricted freedom 
grew the competitive system; and the competition 
was for profits. Naturally the competition had 
the effect of keeping the prices of commodities at 
a tolerably reasonable level; and it was assumed 
that such a level would be maintained by the 
stabilizing influence of the law of supply and 
demand. But the main working principle was to 
buy in the cheapest and to sell in the dearest 
market. 

But this principle came to be applied to labor. 
Labor was regarded in the same light as butter or 
cotton goods. Its price was to be governed by 
the law of supply and demand. The Employer 
wanted to buy labor in the cheapest market: 
labor took a leaf from the capitalist's book and 
came to learn to sell itself in the dearest market. 
That is the situation to-day. Both capital and 
labor are trying to get as much as they can for 
as little as they need give. 

Moreover they are both alike trying to get it 
from the same source, from the proceeds of in- 
dustry. Each is trying to get as large a share as 
possible of the same cake; and the more one gets, 
the less there is left for the other. 
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So we have come to the third stage. The first 
was when capital and labor belonged together; 
the second was when they were separated. The 
third is the present, when they are antagonistic. 

Well-meaning persons tell us that the interests 
of capital and labor are identical. But that is 
pure nonsense. Under the present system they 
are from the nature of the case hopelessly and 
irreconcilably antagonistic; and no casuistry on 
earth can make them otherwise. And both capi- 
tal and labor know that this is the case. 

There are certain elements in the situation of 
which a full inquiry would require to take notice* 
For instance, the law of supply and demand is no 
longer operative as a regulator of prices. Com- 
petition has been eliminated by the growth of 
trusts, combines and corporations; and prices are 
increasingly determined under monopoly condi- 
tions. It may also be observed that the growth 
of labor unions has done something to countervail 
the operation of the law of supply and demand in 
the region of wages, though the advantage thus 
gained has been offset by the growing power of 
corporations to impose their own conditions upon 
a given industry throughout its whole area. But 
these things — and others which might be enu- 
merated — have done nothing but increase the es- 
sential opposition of the interests of capital and 
labor under the present order. 

Can Christianity Tolerate This Social Schism? 

From the Christian point of view the problem 
involved in this state of things is that deep social 
cleavage which has been created. When at the 
French Revolution men supposed that they had 
struck privilege a mortal blow and that there 
would be henceforth no disinherited class, they 
could not be expected to foresee the rise < of the 
new form of privilege and the corresponding new 
kind of disinheritance. The problem which con- 
fronted men in the political order in the end of the 
eighteenth century has arisen under a new aspect; 
and we have today a society as deeply and as 
tragically divided as was France in 1789. We 
have a privileged class and an exploited class; 
and once more the exploited class has become 
acutely aware of its exploitation. There is 
trouble in the air. How then is this schism to be 
healed? 

A good deal of confused thought about this mat- 
ter arises from the failure to approach it from the 



right angle. In so far as men think that the end 
of a community's life consists in a large accumula- 
tion of material wealth as represented by an aggre- 
gate of fortunes without any reference to its dis- 
tribution, they will continue to think in terms of 
the present organization of industry, and they will 
also think of reform and improvement only in terms 
of schemes for alleviating the asperities and antag- 
onisms which the present system creates. But this 
will do nothing to remove the causes of the social 
schism; and palliatives and lenitives however well- 
meant and well-contrived cannot from the nature 
of the case be more than temporary. The Chris- 
tian obligation is that of creating a living undi- 
vided society; and it has to face a society divided 
into two antagonistic and increasingly regimen- 
tated parts. The task will not be accomplished 
by crying peace when there is no peace, and hurling 
hard words at the acuter manifestations of in- 
dustrial discontent, as so many Christian persons, 
clerical and lay, are doing today. It might be as 
well to do a little serious thinking on the subject. 

Healing the Schism 

We may lay it down as a definite principle that 
diverse industrial functions do not necessarily 
imply or justify corresponding social divisions. 
Capital and labor are the two great industrial 
functions, — that is, the provision of tools and the 
provision of labor power. But this does not mean 
that one class should do the former and another 
the latter in perpetuity. We have seen that there 
was a time when both functions were discharged 
by the same class; and it is not without some sig- 
nificance that that was the time which produced 
those great monuments of art and poetry — the 
cathedrals, the minsters and the village churches, 
the guild halls, the cloth halls — which still beautify 
the cities and the countrysides of Europe. We 
have seen the process by which the old unity of 
industry degenerated into its present anarchy. 
We have now to consider how far it may be pos- 
sible to restore the unity of industry which for all 
practical purposes is also the restoration of social 
unity. 

It will be more convenient at a later stage in our 
argument to consider the more fundamental and 
organic aspects of this problem. Here we shall 
only raise one or two points of immediate policy. 

We have seen that the unity of industry was 
broken up in the first instance by the growth of 
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the ascendancy of commerce over industry 
through the ability of the merchant to take ad- 
vantage of the new power-driven system of pro- 
duction. In practice, this meant that industry 
came to be governed by the profit system with its 
doctrine of buying in the cheapest and selling in 
the dearest market. The first step in the direc- 
tion of social unification is to deal with the profit 
system. Sometimes we are told that what is 
necessary is the elimination of the middleman, — 
that is of the merchant who carries on the traffic 
between the producer and the consumer. As a 
matter of fact, we cannot wholly eliminate the 
middleman; he is a useful social functionary. 
What we have to do is to prevent him from be- 
coming the master of society. 

The Three First Steps 

Three things seem immediately necessary: 
First, we have seen that the profit system in- 
evitably depresses the standard of life. We have 
therefore to fix a minimum standard of life, as- 
sured to every worker as a social right, in fai r 
weather and foul, in sickness and in health, in em- 
ployment and unemployment. We cannot allow 
any expansion of profits which denies to the worker 
and his family a sufficiency of life; it is therefore 



necessary that we should fix a standard working 
day, a standard wage, a standard home, a standard 
education, which shall be universal and obligatory 
throughout the community. 

Second: The chief necessities of life must be 
placed outside the sphere of competitive com- 
merce; — which means that they must be standard- 
ized in price and quality. We need not be appre- 
hensive about the law of supply and demand; it 
was not given on Sinai. Moreover the trusts and 
combines do already standardize prices to their 
own advantage; and during the war, the State 
has done the same thing on a large scale. And if 
any have any misgiving as to the prosperity of 
industry under these conditions, they may be re- 
minded of the colossal waste which would be 
avoided by the passing of the practice of com- 
petitive advertising. 

Third: A limit should be fixed on profits, in- 
comes and fortunes, and the surplus should be 
utilized for the common good. This has been 
already done in a measure; and there is no rea- 
son why income and inheritance taxes should not 
be made so drastic as to make it cease to be 
worth anyone's while in future to exploit the 
workers, or the general public. 



By the Way 



THE wave of crime, — murders, hold-ups in broad daylight, 
and midnight robberies — which is causing so much 
anxiety in the big centres of population — I mean, of course, New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia, not Petrograd, Mos- 
cow and Kiev, — has set many people searching for some 
explanation. Recently in Philadelphia a number of 
worthy citizens met to discuss the problem which ap- 
parently presses hard in their city. Several ingenious 
causes and cures for the prevailing lawlessness were propounded 
by those present. Mr. Henry Mansfield, the Secretary of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, for instance, recommended the 
restoration of the whipping post for burglars as likely to prove 
salutary, and was supported in his brotherly opinion by 
Mr. Alexander Williamson, the chairman of the same frater- 
nity, who stated that in his opinion the whipping post in Dela- 
ware had been potent in discouraging crime and criminals. 
But of all the contributions to the discussion, which, by the 
way, was honored with a front page column in The Public 
Ledger, by far the most original and fascinating in the broad 
sweep of its imagination was that offered by the Rev. Dr. Floyd 
W. Tomkins, a prominent Episcopal clergyman. 



" It is not unemployment or demobilization that is to blame,'* 
said Dr. Tomkins. " I firmly believe that one of the potent 
reasons for this wave of crime is the delay of the Peace Con- 
ference in doing something with the German leaders who 
started this war. I am for a League of Nations but I say that 
it is outrageous that the murderers of women and the slayers 
of children have not been brought to supreme punishment — 
either hanged or shot. And because they haven't been, weak 
minded men feel and say they will break into this house, or 
hold up this man, or commit this robbery or this crime because 
they say nothing will be done with them for nothing lias 
happened to the Kaiser." 

What a master thought! It explains everything — labor un- 
rest, the increase in juvenile delinquency, the recent acquittal 
of Scott Nearing (how could a jury send a mere professor to 
prison when "nothing has happened to the Kaiser"?), the 
marked falling off in attendance at Sunday schools and the 
growing recklessness of drivers of automobiles. 

I feel sure that Dr. Tomkins* remarkable views would make 
a great hit with the committee of Senators who are investigating 
the causes of Bolshevism. Won't somebody please tell Senator 
Overman ? 
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A READER up in Maine, moved by the recent publication 
of the Honor List of Pacifists compiled at great trouble 
and expense by Mr. Archibald Stevenson, of the Military Intel- 
ligence Department (who, by the way, is not to be confused 
with that other writer of fiction of the same ilk, the author of 
"The Wrong Box" and "Travels with a Donkey"), sends 
me the following lines dedicated (with many apologies to the 
shade of Leigh Hunt) to Jane Addams, of Chicago: 

'Tis said Jane Addams (may her tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight of her room, 

Making it dark, and like the day of doom, 

An agent writing in a record book: 

Exceeding calm was in Jane Addams* look, 

And to the presence in the room she said, 

"What writest thou?" — the vision bent his head, 

And with a glance that searched her through and through, 

Answered, "The names of those who're patriots true! " 

" And is mine one ? " said Jane. " O nay, not so ! " 

Replied the agent. Jane then spoke more low, 

But calmly still ; and said, " I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one who loves her fellow men ! " 

The agent wrote and vanished. The next day 

The papers bore great headlines, in their way, 

And showed the names whom love of country blessed, 

And lo! Jane Addams* name led all the rest. 



IT is all in the point of view. I was talking with some 
friendly wayfarers the other day about the parlous state of 
the world, and the causes of the present discontent, when sud- 
denly one of them, a strolling player, who scorns all things po- 
litical and is wholly absorbed in the arts of life, surprised us 
by saying, " So Mr. McAdoo, I see, is going to join the Big 
Five." My thoughts at once flew over to Versailles, where 
representatives of the five great powers are calling themselves 
the League of Nations, and I expressed my surprise at hearing 
that Mr. McAdoo was going over to join the American dele- 
gation. But my practical friend, the Tramp, said laughingly, 
" McAdoo isn't going to Paris ; Autolycus here means that he 
is going to be counsel for the Packers — the Big Five of Chi- 
cago." "No, I don't," said the play-actor emphatically; 
" you're both wrong; the only Big Five I know of are Mary 
Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, William S. 
Hart and D. W. Griffith." And perhaps Autolycus is right, after 
all. In popular estimation, no doubt, the real Big Five are not in 
the Palace at Versailles or in the stockyards of Chicago; they 
are in the movie studios of Los Angeles, and our late Secretary 
of the Treasury seems to think so too. 



1 OFTEN hear people speak in doubting terms of the civ- 
ilizing mission of the Anglo-Saxon race, and not seldom do 
I find myself in agreement with the cynics. The other day, 
however, I heard a story which seems to show that all our 
civilizing influences do not count for naught when the test comes. 
A pure blooded American Indian from the Sioux reservation 
had been drafted into the army and was undergoing the usual 
rigorous treatment at the hands of the drill sergeant. After 
having had the gentle art of killing enemies with the bayonet 
explained to him, he said mildly, " Of course, I shall obey orders, 
but it does seem rather blood-thirsty, doesn't it?" 



THE most hopeful thing I know of in these uncertain days 
is that everybody is talking to me about new educational 
plans and projects. Brand new schools with brand new cur- 
ricula are budding up and flowering everywhere. From the 
tender infant in his mother's arms up to the debutantes of New 
York's Junior League, all are to get a taste of the new learning. 
All power to this new renaissance, say I, but I fear that too 
many of these experiments resolve themselves at the last into 
glorified boarding schools, and the status of the parents in the 
eyes of the educational experts is no better than that of all 
other ignorant producers of raw material. This is surely a 
matter of regret. The child's place, like the parent's, is in the 
home. That at any rate was the opinion of the writer of the 
following letter, which appeared some time ago m the London 
Spectator — and is vouched for as genuine: 

My dear Mother: 

I wright to tell you I am very retched and my chilblains is 
worse again. I have not made any progress and de not think 
I shall. I am very sorry to be such an expense but I do not 
think this schule is any good. One of the fellows has taken 
the crown of my best hat for a target, he has now borrowed 
my watch to make a water wheal with the works, but it wont 
act. Me and him have tried to put the works back, but we 
think some wheals are missing as they wont fit. I hope Mary's 
cold is better. I am glad she is not at schule. I think I have 
got consumption, the boys at this place are not gentlemanly, 
but of course you did not know this when you sent me here. 
I will try not to get bad habits. The trowsers have worn out 
at the knees, I think the tailor must have cheated you; the 
buttons have come off, and they are loose behind. I don't 
think the food is good, but I should not mind if I was strong. 
The piece of meat I send you is off the beef we had on Sunday, 
but on other days it is more stringy. There are black beadles 
in the kitchen and sometimes they cook them in the dinner, 
which cant be holesome when you are not strong. Dear 
Mother, I hope you and Father are well, and do not mind me 
being so uncomfortable because I do not think I shall last long. 
Please send me some more money as I owe eight pence. If you 
cannot spare it I think I can borrow it of a boy who is going 
to leave at the half quarter and he wont ask for it back again, 
but perhaps you wd. not like to be under an obligation to his 
parents, as they are tradespeople. I think you deal at their 
shop. I did not mention it or I dare say they wd. have put 
it down in the bill. 

Yr. loving but retched son, Jim. 
* * * 

SEVERAL readers of this page have written to me about the 
final sentence of Norman Thomas's letter in last month's 
issue of The World Tomorrow. Speaking of the members of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation Mr. Thomas is made to say " their 
lies as well as the official record of the Fellowship, are sufficient 
proof of the injustice of classifying it as pro-German or disloyal." 
This is no ordinary misprint. It seems to me that we have here 
a clear indication that the printer was brooding over the pro- 
ceedings at Versailles and those well known lines of Longfel- 
low's probably came into his head: 

" Lies of great men all remind us 
We can make our lies sublime . . ." 

Talking about misprints reminds me of the not unpardonable 
slip which I noticed a few days ago in a New York newspaper. 
Quoting the Constitution of the League of Nations, the constit- 
uent nations were referred to as " the high contrasting parties." 

THE ROADMENDER. 
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Bolshevism, Violence and Expropriation 

44 Don 9 1 you think you are in danger of leaning over backwards in your desire to be fair 
to the Bolsheviki? I appreciate the spirit which makes you want to be just, even to Bokhe- 
visrriy but it seems to me that your opinion as expressed in the article entitled * What Is Bol- 
shevism? 9 in your February issue, is based too much upon theory, upon paper constitutions 
and decrees, and too little upon what we know to be the actual practice of Bolshevism. 'By 
their fruits ye shall know them* 

"In particular I should like to raise two points. First: Does not the recent testimony 
before the Senate Committee call for a revision of your estimate as to the responsibility of 
the Bolsheviki for violence? (By the way, you are mistaken in thinking that Madame Bresh- 
kovsky is opposed to intervention; she favored it before the Senate Committee.) Second: 
How can you reconcile Bolshevik policy in confiscating land and other property with the ethics 
of Christianity? Ought not the Bolsheviki to have remedied existing wrongs more gradually 
and with more consideration for the sufferings of land owners and the middle class in gen- 
eral? They have feelings like the rest of us. 

" / am anxious for * The World Tomorrow 9 to get across its message of brotherhood, and 
I confess I am fearful lest your views on Bolshevism are more likely to conciliate the * Reds 9 
than to appeal to more moderate folk. I hope you will be able in some way to consider the 
points which I have raised. 99 — From a Correspondent. 



THIS letter from a staunch friend of The World Tomorrow 
puts sharply and succintly questions which seem to have 
arisen in the minds of many of our readers, especially since the 
Overman Committee began its hearings. As the writer of the 
article " What is Bolshevism ?" let me say at once that I was 
avowedly considering Bolshevist theory, just as one might con- 
sider the admirable theory written into our American constitu- 
tion without primarily taking into account its application, — for 
instance to the " free and equal " negroes of Georgia or to the 
1,500 political prisoners in our jails. My avowed purpose in 
trying to answer the question " What is Bolshevism ?" was to 
let in a little light — without heat — upon a dark and perplexing 
question and to justify the plea that time be given to allow the 
Russians to w©rk out in their own way their daring new experi- 
ment in government and social organization. We must be 
patient with Russia — very patient, for it is a slow business 
leavening that old Czardom with the leaven of brotherhood and 
justice. 

I sometimes ask myself whether if we were living in the first 
century of the Christian Era and sought an answer to the ques- 
tion "What is Christianity?" we should not be warranted in 
judging the new theory by the teachings of Jesus and Paul 
rather than by the slow understanding even of the twelve who 
were closest tm Jesus? Or again, should we be fair if we were to 
judge the early Church by the shameful conduct of the Corin- 
thians whom Paul so scathingly rebuked ? 

My correspondent will recall that in the article in question in 
dealing with Bolshevik theory, I made certain substantial criti- 
cisms. Among other things I recorded again my faith that the 
final emancipation of mankind cannot be won by the method of 
violence. Nevertheless to deal fairly with the Soviet govern- 
ment we must at this stage distinguish between the violence de- 
liberately willed by the Bolsheviki and the violence consequent 
upon revolution ; between disorganization directly and inevitably 
due to the carrying out of the Bolshevik theory of self govern- 
ment in industry, and the disorganization and suffering which 
are the direct consequence of the war, of the old, corrupt, auto- 
cratic regime, of the revolution and of the economic boycott so 
long maintained by the Allies. 

Of course I do not deny that there has been and there still is 
lamentable violence and disorder in Russia. But what all fair- 
minded Americans will want to know is the degree in which 
the Bolsheviki are responsible for the present chaos. One thing 
stands out clear in my mind : Allied military intervention has 
done nothing but wantonly destroy human lives and make mat- 
ters worse. Surely every reasonable man, whatever may be his 
opinion of Bolshevism, must rejoice that our troops are soon to 
be recalled from Archangel, and an end made of the impossible 



attempt to destroy Bolshevism by shooting the Bolsheviki. 
Would that similar news might come from Siberia. 

Three Points on Which We May Agree 
With these preliminary considerations in mind let us turn 
now t& certain things upon which it ought not to be impossible 
to reach an agreement. 

( 1 ) The Russian people have accepted, to a surprising degree, 
the rule of the Soviet Government. The original belief that the 
Russians would rally to the standard of the Czechs and over- 
throw the Bolshevik " tyranny of a minority " has been over- 
whelmingly refuted by the facts. Even the Chicago Tribune, 
for whom Bolshevism is the abomination of abominations, con- 
fesses that in Archangel, where Allied and American forces are 
in overwhelming strength, the all-Russian contingent numbers 
no more than 1200 men. With this stubborn fact staring us in 
the face something more than a Senate Committee is needed to 
convince sane men that the Soviet government is a tyranny rest- 
ing solely upon the power of the Red Guard. Surely the anti- 
Bolshevik forces have had sufficient military and economic aid 
from the Allies to enable them to organize for the " redemption 99 
of an " oppressed " Russia eagerly awaiting " deliverance." 

(2) The so-called Red Terror in all its worst excesses has not 
cost the lives of a tithe — nay of a thousandth part, of the 
unnumbered conscripts who were slaughtered in that vast holo- 
caust we call the European war. What terror can compare with 
the long terror of the trenches ? When therefore the supporter 
of war — who is the average man — condemns the Bolsheviki he 
must, if he is just, show that the violence of Bolshevism is at 
least as cruel, as wanton and as unnecessary as the violence of 
militarism. It is upon the testimony of men and women whe 
have recently returned from Russia after months of experience 
and travel, such as Col. William B. Thompson. Col. Raymond 
Robbins and Major Thomas D. Thatcher of the Red Cross, 
Miss Bessie Beatty of McCall's Magazine, Prof. E. A. Ross, the 
eminent sociologist, Jerome Davis of the Y. M. C. A., and Dr. 
John Rickman and Frank Keddie of the Friends' Reconstruction 
Unit, that I make bold to say that there has been comparatively 
little Red Terror under Bolshevik rule; (as distinct from the 
violence due to the original confusion of revolution). Whatever 
violence there has been was in most cases provoked by the 
terrorism of counter-revolutionists, or by the fear of foreign 
military intervention. 

For my own part I have been particularly impressed by the 
testimony of the workers who have returned from the Friends' 
Unit in Russia. These Quakers cannot be suspected of any 
toleration of violence in any form. They have lived in Russia 
long enough to know the language and the people, they have no 
political or commercial axes to grind, no socialistic or capitalistic 
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bias to explain. When therefore they minimize the stories of a 
reign of terror as both Dr. Rickman and Mr. Keddie have done, 
I confess their words carry greater weight with me than all the 
testimony so far given on oath before the Senate Committee. For 
these reasons, and for no original pro-Bolshevik bias, I am still 
inclined to think the Soviet government remarkable rather for its 
restraint of terrorism than for the opposite. Though I say with 
all my soul " would to God there had been no terrorism at all 
to mar the record ! " 

3. It is unfair to condemn the Bolsheviki on the basis of 
newspaper headlines, diligently cultivated prejudice or even upon 
recent testimony before the, Senate Committee. American pub- 
lic opinion as a whole is in the ridiculous position of one of my 
friends who says that " she knows that the Bolsheviki and the 
I. W. W. are guilty because all her neighbors say so." 

Several of our correspondents have referred us to the sensa- 
tional statements now being made by the witnesses before a 
Committee of the Senate. What is the value of much of this 
evidence — ought it to affect our judgment? At the time I 
write the hearings are incomplete. Taken at their face value 
they are very damaging to the Soviet government, but surely it 
requires little thought to realize how far the testimony given 
before this committee is from meeting the requirements of legal 
or scientific evidence. The Committee, from the outset, has 
conducted the inquiry in no judicial spirit. Its members have 
quite frankly expressed their bitter opposition to Bolshevism and 
all its works. Moreover the reports we read are edited by an 
admittedly hostile press. Nearly all the denunciatory witnesses 
are so keenly opposed to Bolshevist philosophy as to be hope- 
lessly biased. Most of them have business, governmental, or 
political affiliations which guaranty their antagonism to any- 
thing remotely resembling an economic revolution. Is it upon 
the opinions of such witnesses that we are to condemn the 
Soviet government as " a government of assassins" ? Moreover 
it is a legal commonplace that hearsay testimony must be ac- 
cepted with great caution, but a mere glance at the record of 
the Committee's proceedings will show that much of the evi- 
dence submitted is pure gossip, — as witness the sensational 
stories of the Rev. Dr. Simons for example. This gentleman, 
moreover, disqualifies himself as a trustworthy observer by his 
fantastic charge that Bolshevism draws its main strength from 
the apostate Jews of New York's East Side! No proper dis- 
tinction seems to have been made in the Senate hearing either 
by the witnesses or by their examiners, between the violence of 
disorder which is in spite of the Bolsheviki, and the violence 
ordered and directed by them. And what is even more im- 
portant, there has been no attempt made to distinguish between 
indiscriminate murder by irresponsible criminals on the one 
hand, and drastic measures taken by government order, such as 
the taking of hostages and the execution of individuals with 
the object of preserving order and protecting the government 
in power. In this connection it is not without an element of 
ironical humor that the same newspapers which applaud the 
Ebert government for the drastic measures it has taken against 
the Spartacides, denounce in violent terms the Bolsheviki for 
their sternness towards the counter revolutionists and the con- 
spirators who so nearly succeeded in taking the life of Lenine. 

Furthermore I would point out the injustice of generalizing 
too broadly from specific acts of violence. A Soviet Committee 
of Inquiry sitting in Moscow seeking to discover the truth 
about conditions in America might hear terrible stories of 
lynchings in our Southern States and yet hear only the truth. 
And from such evidence they might well draw conclusions as to 
social conditions over here which would on the whole be false, 
and which we should justly resent. 

In regard to the grotesque charges, repeated by Mr. Simons 
in his testimony, that Soviet policy orders the " nationalizing " 
of women ( though actually he quoted decrees issued by anarchist 
not Bolshevik bodies), I am satisfied by the explanation offered 
by Jerome Davis, recently head of the American Y. M. C. A. 



in Russia, and a non-Bolshevik. Mr. Davis states that no such 
custom affecting women exists anywhere in Russia, and that his 
understanding is that the so-called decrees referred to by Mr. 
Simmons were issued in jest by a group of rich young men. Even 
Madame Breshkovsky, whose anti-Bolshevik views are well 
known, also denies that the Bolsheviki countenanced this policy. 
(Our correspondent, by the way, is quite right when he points 
out that Madame Breshkovsky told the Senate Committee that 
she is in favor of intervention by Americans, but not by English, 
French or Japanese, but in saying this she contradicted her 
previous statements on this point.) 

The Ethics of Expropriation 
Finally let me take up very briefly the question raised by our 
correspondent regarding the ethical justification of expropriation 
(though it seems a little late in the day to argue that there is an 
absolute vested right in property regardless of its social conse- 
quences, now that the Prohibition Amendment is upon our 
statute books, and all property values in the liquor business are 
completely wiped out thereby). To me the problem of the land 
does not so much concern the ethics of expropriation as the ethics 
of private ownership. Are we not coming to see that 
the private ownership of land is only to be justified (if 
at all) by its social results? Absolute private ownership 
is comparatively modern. The first (and wholly uneth- 
ical) expropriation of land was carried on in Russia, as 
in England, when the ruling class seized the land previously 
belonging to the people and rented it back again to the peasant 
cultivators, or turned it into great private estates for their own 
exclusive use. To recover the land in the name of the State and 
to give it to the peasant who lives on it, not to hold in idleness 
but on the basis of cultivation, is surely an eminently just and 
right proceeding. The most that we can in justice ask is that a 
minimum of hardship shall overtake the landlords who have 
grown accustomed to living a life of ease. In this connection it 
is pleasant to know that Mr. Keddie, of the Friends' Russian 
Unit, says that in many Russian villages the peasants have shown 
a generous spirit towards their late landlords. On the other 
hand it seems to be a fact that many of the middle class in the 
towns have been treated with unnecessary and unjustifiable 
harshness and that their property has been taken from them by 
processes resembling private looting more than well-considered 
expropriation for social purposes. 

Really there is a double question to concern us here, — ( 1 ) the 
economic and ethical justification of the particular methods 
adopted by the Bolsheviki in taking over land, mines, and other 
property; and (2) the general question whether social expropria- 
tion is ever justifiable. On the first point sufficient reliable 
information is lacking for very confident judgment. Certainly 
Lenine's speech, " The Soviets at Work " — which Mr. Burleson 
now refuses to let us read — is at the farthest remove from 
anarchy or " impossibilism." A shrewd business man has said 
of it that it reads " like an address from an efficiency engineer 1" 
On the second question of ethics I do unhesitatingly affirm 
that no man can acquire a private right by the long continuance 
of a social wrong. To the overwhelming mass of Russians, the 
land system and the industrial system were wrongs so grievous as 
to hold men and women and children in virtual slavery. Every- 
one of us has a personal interest in the effort to substitute a new 
and ethical system of cooperation for our present profit-seeking 
methods of production. Full knowledge of the Russian experi- 
ment would shed a flood of light on what is now a world prob- 
lem. When we interfere with this experiment or condemn it in 
our ignorance before it has been worked out we sin as much 
against ourselves and the world's welfare as against ninety per 
cent of Russians who, rough peasants and proletarians though 
they are, have come to realize that freedom means something 
more than the right to vote. Their struggle may be blind, but 
it is toward the light. Our opposition — our intervention can 
serve only to press them back into the darkness of bitterness 
and despair. N. T. 
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Are the Churches Awakening? 



FROM two unexpected and diverse sources have come signs of 
a new sense, on the part of organized Christianity, of the 
reality of the social crisis and of its relation to the ethical prin- 
ciples for which the churches have professed to stand. Bishop 
Peter J. Muldoon, as chairman of the National Catholic War 
Council, has issued a comprehensive pronouncement in favor 
not only of a great variety of radical legislative and administra- 
tive measures to better the conditions of the workers, 
but also strongly advocating the ideals of the cooperative move- 
ment as it exists throughout Europe. What is of still more 
significance, Bishop Muldoon's report calls for an increas- 
ing share of self government in industry. This Board of 
Catholic Bishops endorses specifically the right of labor not only 
to organize but " to receive what the English group of Quaker 
employers have called the industrial part of business manage- 
ment." Some of our leading newspapers have tried to destroy 
the effect of these far seeing proposals upon the public mind by 
announcing that they are intended to " combat Bolshevism." It 
seems to be the latest tragedy of our times that Church and State 
are never to feed the hungry or advance towards industrial jus- 
tice because they frankly recognize man's real desire for right- 
eousness but only because they are driven thereto in an effort to 
kill by kindness our modern bogey of Bolshevism. For ourselves 
we reject the implication that the Catholic Church is animated 
solely by this unworthy fear. Without doubt there is a section 
of the clergy and laity within the Roman church who have both 
the wisdom and the intimate contact with plain people to make 
them sincerely desirous to have the Church stand squarely in the 
new era with labor rather than with the great vested interests. 
The word Socialism is of course anathema to the devout Catho- 
lic, but there is nothing to prevent his adopting an increasing 
share of socialistic theory without the use of the hated name. 
This simple fact may mean much in building up the new Ameri- 
can Labor Party which can be radical without antagonizing the 
Church with the label of Socialism. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, w T hether an organization as essentially autocratic as the 
Roman Catholic Church can come to terms of lasting harmony 
with the free spirit of modern democracy. 

Canadian Methodists Astir 
More sweeping, however, even than the Catholic proposals, 
is the action taken by Canadian Methodists. The New Republic 
for February 8 gives at some length the substance of the reports 
of the commissions on " Evangelism and Social Service," and 
41 The Church, the War and Patriotism," adopted by the general 
conference of the Methodist Church of Canada in its recent 
meeting in Hamilton, Ontario. We have only space to spare 
for two striking declarations: 

"The triumph of democracy, the demand of the educated 
workers for human conditions of life, the deep condemnation 
this war has passed on the competitive struggle, the revelation 
of the superior efficiency of rational organization and coopera- 
tion, combine with the unfulfilled, the often forgotten, but the 
undying ethics of Jesus, to demand nothing less than a trans- 
ference of the whole economic life from a basis of competition 
and profits to one of cooperation and service." 

"That the present organization, based on production and 
service for profits, can be superseded by a system of production 
and service for human needs is no longer a dream." 



As the report shows, the Church does not shrink from indicat- 
ing some practical application of these theories. We understand 
that the I. W. W. and even the Socialist party are illegal organi- 
zations in Canada. We know that The World Tomorrow has 
been officially denied entrance into Canada and the use of the 
mails because of its radicalism and pacifism ! Is the Ottawa gov- 
ernment now to condemn the Methodist Church ? Certainly to 
preach in the name of Jesus that our present competitive system 
of production is not wholly in accord with His teaching, is not 
less radical in its logical implications than socialism itself. The 
Methodist Church in Canada and in every land is faced with 
a great opportunity. If the zeal and fervor of its evangelism are 
now applied to the social problems of Christianity, the Church 
of John Wesley may lead in an even greater revival of religion 
than the epoch making religious awakening in England in the 
eighteenth century. The test in the case both of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America and of the Methodist Church in 
Canada will be whether these resolutions are to rest in Church - 
archives like many another declaration or are to be carried out 
in the complex business of action and life. 

Our Federal Council of Churches of Laodicea 
By way of sharp contrast with these bright signs of new life in 
the Church comes the answer of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America to communications received from the Coun- 
cil of Evangelical Free Churches in Sweden and from the offi- 
cers of the Neutral Church Conference suggesting a general 
Conference of all the Christian Churches. We quote from a re- 
cent issue of The Christian Science Monitor: 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
replied to both communications by quoting the report of a 
special committee on this subject. This committee advised 
against an international conference on these grounds: 

Lack of time for preparation; possibility of the conference 
being considered impolitic and inadvisable by the Peace Con- 
ference; doubt about the obtaining of passports before the peace 
treaty is signed; possibility of work and interest of such con- 
ference being lost to the public in the conspicuous interest in 
the Peace Conference; possibility that such conference might 
have to be a meeting of the churches from the allied and 
neutral nations only, " owing to the present state of feeling in 
the minds of the leaders of the churches in the central nations, 
and perhaps in others." 

The Federal Council favors a world church conference in 
the summer or fall of 1919 or the spring of 1920. 

We venture to predict that when the " the summer or fall 
of 1919 or the spring of 1920 " comes the Federal Council will 
again find excuses for refusing to participate in a Christian 
Conference, for it has been the consistent policy of the Fed- 
eral Council not to reject such a Conference outright but to 
postpone its acceptance until a tomorrow that never comes. 
We have only one question to ask. Can any one conceive that 
organizations which believe themselves to be possessed of a divine 
mission, of a way of life, of a medicine for the world's wounds 
would be deterred by the cautious and prudential considerations 
set forth in this paragraph? A Church which has no greater 
faith in its own mission in the hour of crisis cannot expect to win 
the loyalty of eager souls whose passionate longing is for a world 
made new. 
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A New School for the New World 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Believing that the coming social order needs to be based upon 
the fearless application of Jesus' principles of love and coopera- 
tion, and believing in the utilization of education as a construc- 
tive force in the development of this new order : 

We, the undersigned, propose to organize in the near future 
a cooperative school, democratically managed, admission to 
which is not to be determined by financial resources. The school 
will aim not only through the curriculum but through coopera- 
tive living to train youth to become effective workers for the 
new world. 

We welcome immediate response from any who are interested 
in working out with us the development of this enterprise, either 
as teachers, pupils or contributors. 

William Mann Fincke. 
Helen Hamlin Fincke. 
John Nevin Sayre. 
219 East 68th St., New York City. 

A Few Facts About Lawrence, Mass. 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

We ask the privilege of your columns to present an appeal 
on behalf of the striking textile workers of Lawrence, Mass. 

The present Lawrence strike is a mass movement of unorgan- 
ized low-paid workers and was precipitated by the issue of a 
reduction in pay consequent upon a reduction in hours. The 
United Textile Workers, an American. Federation of Labor 
Union, started the campaign for a 48-hour week. The Ameri- 
can Woolen Company raised the wage issue by asking their 
employees if they really wanted a 48-hour week with 48-hour 
pay. As over 50 per cent of the adult male wage earners in 
Lawrence receive a wage of less than $1000 a year, $500 less 
than the minimum existence wage announced by the National 
War Labor Board for an average family of five, there was a 
spontaneous movement from most of the workers insisting upon 
a 48-hour week without reduction in the total wage. 

The workers held their meetings by nationalities rather than 
by their shop connections because this was the most natural 
grouping for them. There are in all between thirty and forty 
thousand workers in Lawrence, divided roughly as follows: 
Italians, 12,000; Poles, 4,000; Syrians, 5,000; Germans, 6,000; 
Lithuanians, 4,000; other Russians, 1,000; Franco-Belgians, 
1,500; Portuguese, 500; and about 10,000 French-Canadian and 
other English-speaking workers. Each of these nationalities 
elected representatives to a general strike committee, and this 
committee has had full charge of the strike. They have welcomed 
assistance of every kind, but they have not allowed the control 
of the strike to pass into the hands of any outside organization. 

The strikers and their leaders have been denounced by the 
mill owners, the clergy, the press and the city officials as for- 
eigners, masked-liars, plagues, mountebanks, evildoers, radical 
Socialists, Anarchists, Bolsheviks, foreign bandits and brigands. 
(A pamphlet, " The Truth About Lawrence," giving exact 
quotations and the general facts about the present Lawrence sit- 
uation will be sent upon request from the address below.) 

The fact is that the only real Bolshevism which exists in 
"Lawrence is the Hunger and Poverty which has been created by 
unemployment. This has been rapidly increasing ever since the 
Armistice was signed, and was involving more than 50 per cent 
of the workers in idleness or on part-time work when the strike 
broke out on February 3. The strike is against a reduction of 
starvation wages during a serious period of unemployment. The 
determined spirit of the strikers is due to the spirit created by a 
lack of work and the consequent loss of income at a time when 
prices are unusually high. 



The issue is a moral issue for all liberal, forward-looking 
Americans whatever their economic views may be. For unless 
these workers in one of the lowest paid industries in the country 
succeed in resisting a reduction in wages through their present 
mass movement and become thereby more successful in their 
organization efforts, industrial unrest of the most dangerous kind 
will continue without adequate and orderly means of expres- 
sion. 

Large sums of money are needed at once to feed the strikers 
who are in need. Starvation already stares some of them in the 
face. The city of Lawrence and the Charity Organization 
Society have withdrawn the help which they were giving the 
unemployed before the strike began. Will you help ? Send for 
" The Truth About Lawrence " and send money to 

George Roewbr, Jr. 

Room 79, 2 Park Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Use of Force 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

I must protest against the misinterpretation by Mr. Pinkham 
in your February issue of my position regarding the use of 
force. Inasmuch as my whole life is dedicated to getting rid of 
the use of force in human relations as rapidly as possible, to be 
represented as an apostle of force seems to me not only unjust, 
but positively horrifying. One welcomes criticism, but not mis- 
understanding or misrepresentation. I believe that my articles 
in The W orld Tomorrow and my texts in sociology and social 
psychology make clear my position; but for fear that they do 
not, permit me to add a few illustrations. 

As to the use of force by states against communities within 
their borders. Though I seem to remember such instances even 
in the good old state of Massachusetts, yet I will cite instances 
only from my own state. In the summer of 191 7 there were 
riots in Flat River and in other communities within Missouri. 
The state government ordered the militia to occupy those com- 
munities and preserve order. In the opinion of people generally 
this was absolutely necessary to protect life and property in those 
communities. In my own opinion such use of force in our 
present stage of civilization is often desirable even when states 
fail to use it, or use it too late. If the state of Illinois, for 
example, had sent its militia to the city of East St. Louis more 
quickly in the summer of 191 7, it might have prevented the 
massacre of nearly 200 innocent negro men, women and chil- 
dren. One does not condemn such use of force because mani- 
festly it is used to support and not to destroy go»d-will in 
society. 

As to the use of force in the family. Force has te be used not 
only to constrain children, but sometimes also delinquent adults. 
I have cooperated in my own state, for example, to put behind 
prison bars men who desert their wives and children or refuse to 
support them. I think that there should be such a law in all 
civilized communities, but it is surely a use of force against 
adults in the family. 

As to social revolution by force. While I abhor civil strife 
above all other forms of social conflict, yet I cannot see my way 
clear to deny the right of revolution by force under certain 
circumstances, as, for example, when all other means of redress- 
ing class wrongs have been tried in vain. 

We should, of course, do all that we can to hasten the day 
when love and reason can rule in human society without the 
help of force; but common sense as well as sociology finds that 
this day has not yet arrived. Sociologically, moreover, it seems 
clear that society will never be able to dispense entirely with 
the use of force ; for there will always be some undeveloped and 
barbarous peoples such as the Turks and the Kurds, who can be 
constrained in no other way. But this is no argument for the 
armaments of modern nations! Force has its uses, but also its 
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limits in human society, and it is surely the business of social 
science to show its limits. The problem is too complex for 
mere common sense, but let us not fear that science will decide 
against Christian principles! 
Columbia, Missouri. Charles A. Ellwood. 

The Status of the Conscientious Objector 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

From the Congressional investigation of military courts- 
martial and from various military and editorial sources have 
come charges that the War Department has discriminated in 
favor of conscientious objectors. From the point of view of 
the army these charges are not entirely without foundation 
despite the fact that many objectors have been subjected to un- 
questionably harsh and brutal treatment. The War Depart- 
ment, therefore, is between two fires, being criticized on one 
hand for too great leniency to conscientious objectors and on 
the other hand for too great severity. 

The reason for this is to be found in the fact that the con- 
scientious objectors who refused non-combatant service were 
still kept under the authority of the military machine to be 
treated as subjects for military discipline rather than as political 
offenders. In addition to this fact many of them were kept 
in cantonments and army posts for months awaiting the final 
action of the War Department or court-martial. This meant 
that some provision had to be made inl the camps for men with 
the status of soldiers who refused to recognize that status. In 
most cases these men were segregated in the camps and not 
made to take part in the work of the army. This was done 
under the provisions of the Presidents order regarding con- 
scientious objectors, but when one considers that some men were 
thus held in camps doing nothing for periods of six and seven 
months and even longer in a few cases, it is very natural that 
to the majority of soldiers this action seemed like great leniency 
on the part of the War Department. I can say from personal 
experience, however, that if this policy was trying to the officers 
in charge of the conscientious objectors it was no less trying 
and unsatisfactory to the objectors themselves, who were not 
asking to be allowed to be slackers but to make clear their pro- 
test against military work or military conscription. During 
this period of awaiting the action of the War Department some 
of the objectors in some of the camps were the object of severe 
hazing and actual brutality. In an army as large and as rap- 
idly raised as the one in this country it is easily seen that this 
was to be expected and was in fact almost unayoidable in any 
military organization where the conscientious objector has no 
place. 

In the next place according to the direct order of the War 
Department as soon as charges were brought against conscien- 
tious objectors and they were taken to the guard house or dis- 
ciplinary barracks they were to be treated as any other recal- 
citrant or criminal soldier. In other words the essentially po- 
litical, religious and social problem of conscientious objection 
to military service was to be treated only as a problem of mili- 
tary discipline and the man who went to prison for his political, 
social or religious convictions was to be treated merely as a 
military offender and to be kept in an organization which he re- 
fused to recognize or serve. This action on the part of the 
War Department placed both the army officer and the ob- 
jector in a false position. The officers in charge of the ob- 
jectors naturally saw in them only a problem of military dis- 
cipline and proceeded to act accordingly only to find in the 
course of time that no amount of disciplining or coaxing could 
bring these offenders into line. Then not infrequently special 
provision had to be made for the objectors and the charge of 
favoritism and discrimination resulted. 

At Fort Leavenworth, for instance, some men spent over 
nine weeks in solitary confinement because of their religious 
and social convictions. It became evident that most of them 



would sacrifice health and life itself before yielding, as a re- 
sult they were finally transferred from " solitary " to the post 
guard house and then to a stockade where the treatment today 
is fairly good. From the militarist standpoint, however, this 
is a special favor to conscientious objectors and as a matter 
of fact is granted only to them and not to the other general 
prisoners at Fort Leavenworth. 

The real difficulty in this is that conscientious objectors are 
not recalcitrant or criminal soldiers but political offenders. As 
political non-conformists it may have been necessary from the 
government's point of view to punish them. Most of the ob- 
jectors clearly realize this. But would not the natural and 
only feasible way of punishing such men be imprisonment as 
political offenders and not as recalcitrant criminal members of 
a great army, service in which is required even in the military 
prison ? 

The War Department laid itself open to further criticism by 
releasing some objectors on mere technicalities and keeping 
others, no more radical in their protests, in prison. In my own 
case, according to the statement of the War Department pub- 
lished in The Survey of Feb. 15, I was released solely be- 
cause of a legal technicality in my court-martial. That seems a 
very slender thread on which to rest men's lives and liberty, and 
it must make for reasonable criticism. In face of these facts is 
not the only possible justice now a general amnesty for all the 
objectors? 

New York City. Evan W. Thomas. 
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It is worth some considerable notice that virtually all dis- 
cussions relative to reconstruction gather around the person 
of the worker. The industrial revolution has at length come 
full circle. Neither the statesman with his policies nor the 
soldier with his strategies is any longer the pivot of national 
destiny, but the worker. The recent war was specially his 
war, he won it in the factory, the shop, the mine. The soldier 
was but the knuckle-duster at the end of his strong right arm. 
The cost of the war was chiefly borne by the worker — whether 
on the field or at home. The worker has taken his proper 
place in the attention of the world ; and he has made up his 
mind to take his proper place in the economy of life. Not 
only national prosperity here or there, but the whole future 
course of civilization is today plainly in the hands of the worker ; 
and the place that he takes in the literature of reconstruction 
shows a proper appreciation of this fact. 

A Plea for Conciliation 
Not all the literature is to the point, however. The rapidity 
with which the aspect of the industrial problem changes — even 
from day to day — makes it very difficult to produce a book 
which is not out of date by the time it is published. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King's book, for instance, already seems to be out of 
touch with the actualities of the position. He has much to say 
about the relations of capital and labor; but he envisages the 
problem involved in these relations as being chiefly one of con- 
ciliation. Only very faintly does he recognize that the case is 
beyond conciliation, and that the actual problem of the moment 
is contained in the fact that capital is destined to be absorbed 
in and identified with labor. Mr. King thinks in terms of a 
world in which the antithesis of capital and labor remains still 
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valid ; but this antithesis is going to be resolved by the assimi- 
lation of the former into the latter. The capitalist is going to 
be swallowed by the worker, and the question now is how this 
somewhat difficult performance is to be accomplished without 
disaster and undue dislocation. Mr. King certainly does not 
appear to realize, at least as vividly as the case demands, the 
concrete needs of the present position and has consequently 
little that is material to tell us about the method by which 
the economic change that is imminent can best be brought 
about. At the same time, he speaks very wisely upon the tem- 
per which is necessary for these trying times. He has specially 
distinguished himself as a conciliator, and he appears to be 
equipped with a singular blending of wisdom and good-will 
which has conspicuously fitted him for that role. The chief 
message of his book is its emphasis upon the necessity for just 
this spirit in the relations of capital and labor; and though (as 
we believe) the framework within which Mr. King's thought 
has moved is already in process of dissolution, the fact remains 
that it is only as we are possessed of this spirit of intelligent 
good-will that we shall successfully " round the Horn " of the 
industrial crisis. 

Human Instincts and Industrial Conditions 
Mr. Ordway Tead takes us into an entirely different 
province. He deals with a problem more fundamental than does 
Mr. King — the native human stuff of the worker. Mr. Tead 
has written a very interesting book; but that is not to say 
that it is a satisfying book. It contains much that is valuable 
for those who have to handle workers and labor problems; but 
he fails to reach a convincing general conclusion relative to 
the remedy for the existing dehumanizing conditions in indus- 
try. This failure comes we believe from a radical defect in 
method. The initial analysis is too haphazard and sketchy. To 
make a list of ten instincts, without any serious attempt to re- 
late them coherently to one another or to the single though 
composite urge of personality, and then to give illustrative ma- 
terial concerning the mutual reactions of these instincts and 
industrial conditions, inevitably leads to a sadly scrappy treat- 
ment of an immensely important subject. Some future writer 
will quarry rich material from Mr. Tead's book; that is the 
real value of the work. It is a more or less classified com- 
pendium of data. 

The Instinct of Workmanship 
Miss Marot takes a smaller field and treats it more ade- 
quately. She says many memorable and important things ; but 
we are bound to confess that in our view she does not succeed in 
making out her case. Apparently she assumes that the pro- 
ductive impulse is identical with the creative impulse. What 
she is actually dealing with all the time is what Thorstein 
Veblen calls " the instinct of workmanship," the impulse to pro- 
vide and to adapt means for the preservation of life. But the 
creative instinct is not merely productive ; its differentia is that 
it is reproductive — that is to say, it is only satisfied when its 
production is also a definite personal self-expression, and the 
thing produced a mirror in which the maker may see his own 
face. It is precisely the difference between artisanship and 
artistry. Miss Marot seems to suggest that an intelligent demo- 
cratic participation in industrial processes will meet the require- 
ments of the creative impulse. It may alleviate something of 
the drudgery of the routine processes of the machine industry; 
but it does not meet the conditions of creative self-expression. 
Miss Marot is right in saying that the creative impulse is not 
an exclusive affair of the individual. A company can create; 
indeed it may be plausibly held that all great artistic achieve- 
ments are directly or indirectly social products. But it is also 
true that for this purpose the company must be a small one — 
no larger than one in which every member can be within hail 
of the progress of the work as a whole from start to finish. 
The mediaeval craftsman's shop was a good place for the creative 
impulse. The only method of solving the problem raised for us 



by the machine industry is to consider it per se, as it were a 
new fact; and to recognize that it is given to us for the easy 
and abundant production of utilities. Some amount of routine 
is unavoidable in life, and it is also probably good for us. But 
let us reduce it to a minimum, and let us use the machine in- 
dustry to do so. Then let it be a part of every person's social 
duty to take a share in the routine processes and let us make it 
as delightful as we can by a genuine comradeship. Then wc 
shall have time and opportunity to be creative. We require to 
establish a new doctrine of work: One Man, Two Jobs — 
one a trade, the other a vocation. Let the trade indeed be suf - 
fused with something of the light and freedom of the vocation, 
but it is in his vocation — the thing a man does because he loves- 
it and must do it — that he is going to be creative. 

The Case for the National Guild 

Of this quartette of books the most valuable is Mr. ColeV 
book. He is frankly and severely economic; and he sets out 
to deal with the process by which the modern industrial chaos 
is to be transmuted into the order and rationality of the national 
Guild. Mr. Cole's temper leaves something to be desired ; a 
dash of Mr. Mackenzie King's geniality would help us to love 
him more. But his occasional truculency is the result of his 
earnestness, and if he is impatient with " the dotards of The 
New Statesman " it is because his case is too urgent to permit 
him to handle their inanities seriously. The value of Mr. 
Cole's work does indeed suffer from this shortness of temper, 
and this is the more to be regretted because there are few men, 
if any, who possess his knowledge of the subject as well as his^ 
lucidity of exposition. In the main, Mr. Cole's thesis is that 
the creation of the national Guild involves three steps in the 
acquisition of control by the workers — first, of production ; sec- 
ond, of the product; and third, of investment. The first is 
rapidly becoming practical politics; and though Mr. Cole is 
contemptuous of the Whitley Committee and Garton Founda- 
tion proposals for joint industrial councils, he yet, though some- 
what grudgingly, concedes their value for the training of the 
workers in control. He naturally fears that the concession of 
representation on joint works committees may serve to prolongs 
the life of the present industrial order ; and he is insistent that 
the present movement should be regarded by the workers merely 
as the first instalment of the process by which ultimate control 
of production, the product and investment will come to be 
lodged in the body of workers. Mr. Cole's characteristic doc- 
trine in this region is that of making capital increasingly func- 
tionless, and naturally as the worker gains increasing control, 
the function of the capitalist will shrink correspondingly. Like 
a good Guildman, Mr. Cole is sceptical of the possibility of 
effecting this great change by political action. At one point 
or another, he anticipates the need of the general strike or some 
kind of catastrophic action. But it is at least doubtful whether 
Mr. Cole has correctly estimated the extent to which political 
action may help on the process. Even on his own arguments, it 
is not inconceivable that the revolution may be completely car- 
ried through by parliamentary procedure. In the main, how- 
ever, Mr. Cole's prognosis is sound; and those who desire to 
understand the essential drift of the present labor insurgency 
cannot do better than to study this book. 

R. R. 



Postscript 

The number of requests for an index and title page for the 
first volume of The World Tomorrow has been so small as 
scarcely to justify the expense of printing. Perhaps some of our 
readers have overlooked the matter. We are still willing to 
print the index if there is a real desire for it on the part of any 
considerable body of our readers. If the index is printed a 
nominal charge of six cents will be made for it. Will you 
please notify our office as promptly as possible if you wish to 
receive a copy. 
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An Open Letter to Our Readers 



Dear Friends — 



118 East 28th Street, New York City, 
February 24, 1919. 



Last month on this page we appealed to you for money with which to carry on our work during 
the present year. We want now to express our thanks not only for the generous gifts of our friends (listed 
below), but also for the heartening letters which have accompanied these contributions to our Guarantee 
Fund. These letters have made us appreciate anew the responsibility that lies upon us in publishing this 
magazine. 

So far we have received a total of about seven hundred and fifty dollars. This is a good deal of 
money but it is still far from the $10,000 which we need. It is perhaps an unusual and a daring thing that 
we are doing in thus issuing a general appeal to our readers to support a magazine which they do not con- 
trol, and against many of whose opinions and policies they are likely to want to protest from time to time. 
Moreover these are days when time is short and of books and magazines there is no end. Nevertheless 
our readers themselves have encouraged us to believe that "The World Tomorrow' ' meets a real need at 
this time and has a unique and valued message. 

Do you still think it is worth while to maintain a magazine which tries to examine the complex 
social, political and economic problems of our time from the standpoint of a religious faith in the great 
principles of justice, brotherhood and cooperation. The answer rests with you and in the measure of 
your support. 

As we explained last month our expenditure last year was met by the generous gifts of a few friends. 
This year we seek a more democratic basis of support. A careful estimate shows that to continue " The 
World Tomorrow " on progressive lines we need a sustaining fund of $10,000. 

We therefore renew our direct appeal to our readers for financial aid. We shall welcome the smallest 
gifts as an assurance that support comes from the great body of our readers. 

Yours sincerely, 

NORMAN THOMAS 

For the Board of Editors. 
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THE BRITISH REVOLUTION and the 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY mmm angbll 

BEFORE the European War this book might have been 
seized as revolutionary; today it will become a textbook 
of the new social order and none but an autocratic 
government would wish to suppress it. 

The States of the World have universally adopted the 
principle that human lives are subject to their control. 
Is private property more sacred? That will be one of 
the main questions of the Reconstruction. 

Does "ownership by the state: management by 
the workers" mark the future form of Democracy ? 
It is with such questions that this book deals. 

352 pages; at bookstores, $1.50; by mail $1.65 

Published by B. W. HUEBSCH New York City 
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The Fellowship of Reconciliation is a group of 
persons who, individually and collectively, seek 
more uncompromising practice of the principles of 
Christ in personal and social action, believing that 
in Him we have the satisfying solution of all the 
problems of our complex life.' It unites men and 
women expressing in various forms their common 
Christian faith, who are profoundly disturbed by 
the confusion of thought and utterance throughout 
the Christian world with regard to war and other 
great social and industrial questions. 

The Fellowship needs and will welcome the co- 
operation of all who are in substantial agreement 
with its position and desire to further its purposes. 
Those who wish to become members can do so by 
signing and sending to the Secretary of the Fellow- 
ship the enrollment form at the end of the statement 
of principles, a copy of which, together with fuller 
information, may be obtained on application. 

There are no annual dues. The expenses of the 
Fellowship are met by voluntary contributions. 
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Trying the Better Way 

RUFUS M. JONES 



AVERY fresh and unusual type of book has 
recently appeared, written, I understand, 
by a woman, under the title, "By An Un- 
known Disciple." It tells in a simple, direct, 
impressive way, after the manner of the Gospels, 
the story of Christ's life and works and message. 
It professes to be written by one who was an in- 
timate disciple, and who was therefore an eye- 
witness of everything told in the book. It is a 
vivid narrative and leaves the reader deeply 
moved, beoause it brings him closer than most 
interpretations do into the actual presence of and 
companionship with the great Galilean. 

The first chapter is a re-interpretation of the 
scene on the eastern shore of Gennesaret, where 
Jesus casts the demons out of the maniac of 
Gerasa. 

A man on the shore of the Lake told Jesus, 
when He landed there with His disciples in the 
early morning, that it was not safe for any one to 
go up the rugged hill side, because there were 
madmen hidden there among the tombs: "people 
possessed by demons, who tear their flesh, and 
who can be heard screaming day and night." 

"How do you know they are possessed by demons?" 
asked Jesus. 

"What else could it be?" said the man. "There are 
none that can master them. They are too fierce to be 
tamed." 

"Has any man tried to tame them?" asked Jesus. 

"Yes, Rabbi, they have been bound with chains and 
fetters. There was one that I saw. He plucked the 
fetters from him as a child might break a chain of field 
flowers. Then he ran foaming into the wilderness, and no 
man dare pass by that way now." 

"Have men tried only this way to tame him?" Jesus 
asked. 

"What other way is there, Rabbi?" asked the man. 
"There is God's way," said Jesus. "Come. Let us 
try it." 

As Jesus spoke, "His gaze went from man to 



man," the writer continues, "and then His eyes 
fell upon me. It was as if power passed from 
Him to me, and immediately something inside me 
answered, 'Lead, and I will follow/ " 

The narrative proceeds to describe the en- 
counter with the demoniac man whose name was 
"Legion." "He ran toward us, shrieking and 
bounding in the air. He had two sharp stones in 
his hands, and as he leapt he cut his flesh with 
them and the blood ran down his naked limbs. 
The men behind us scattered and fled down the 
hillside; but Jesus stood still and waited." The 
effect of the calm, undisturbed, unfrightened 
presence of Jesus was astonishing. It was as 
though a new force suddenly came into operation. 
The jagged stones were thrown from his hands 
for he recognized at once in Jesus a friendly pres- 
ence and a helper with an understanding heart. 
His fear and terror left the demoniac man and he 
became quiet, composed and like a normal person. 
Meantime some of the men who ran away in fear, 
when the madman appeared, frightened a herd of 
swine feeding nearby, and the whole herd in un- 
controlled terror rushed wildly toward the head- 
land of the Lake and pitched over the top into 
the water and was drowned. "Fear is always a 
foul spirit," said Jesus, and it seemed obvious 
that the ungoverned fear which played such havoc 
with the man had taken possession also of the 
misguided swine. It was the same "demon," 
fear. 

A little later in the day when the companions 
of Jesus found Him they saw the man who had 
called himself "Legion" sitting at Jesus' feet, 
clothed and in his right mind — a quieted and 
restored person. 

We now know that this disease, called "posses^ 
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sion," which appears so often in the New Testa- most part by immense emotional upheaval, es- 
ment accounts, is a very common present-day pecially through suppressed fear. The man af- 
trouble. The name and description given to it in fected with the trouble has seemed to master his 
the Bible makes it often seem remote and un- emotion/ He has not winced or showed the slight- 
familiar to us, but it is, in fact, as prevalent in the est fear in the face of danger; but the pent up 
world to-day as it was in the first century. It emotion, the suppressed fear and terror, insidiously 
is an extreme form of hysteria, a disorganization throw the entire nervous mechanism out of gear, 
of normal functions, often causing delusions, loss ^ The successful treatment of such cases is, again, 
of memory, the performance of automatic actions, like that for hysteria, one that brings confidence, 
and sometimes resulting in double, or multiple, calm, liberation of all strain and anxiety. The poor 
personality, a condition in which a foreign self victim needs a patient, wise, skillful, psychologi- 
seems to usurp the control of the body and make cally trained physician who has an understanding 
it do many strange and unwilled things. This mind, a friendly, interested, intimate way, a spirit 
disease is known in very many cases to be produced of love, and who can arouse expectation of recov- 
by fright, fear, or terror; sometimes fears long ery and can suggest thoughts of health and the 
hidden away and more or less suppressed. right emotional reactions. 

The famous cases of Doris Fischer and Miss This method of cure has often been tried, with 
Beauchamp were both of this type. They were striking effect upon the so-called criminal classes, 
only extreme instances of a fairly common form of Prisoners almost always respond constructively to 
mental trouble, generally due to fears, and capable the personal manifestation of confidence, sym- 
of being cured by wise, skillful understanding and pathy and love. Elizabeth Fry proved this prin- 
loving care, applied by one who shows confidence ciple in an astonishing way with the almost bru- 
and human interest and who knows how to use talized prisoners in Newgate. Thomas Shillitoe's 
the powerful influence of suggestion. Dr. Morton visit to the German prisoners at Spandau, who 
Prince, who has reported these tw r o cases, has were believed to be beyond all human appeals, 
achieved cures and restorations that read like though not so well-known, is no less impressive 
miracles, and his narratives tell of minds, "jang- and no less convincing, 
ling, harsh and out of tune," broken into dis- 
sociated selves, which have been unified, organized, Go</ s Way 

harmonized and restored to normal life. There was perhaps never a time in the history 

Few restorations are more wonderful than that of the world when an application of this principle 

effected upon a Philadelphia girl under the direc- and method — God's way — was so needed in the 

tion of Dr. Lightner Witmer. The girl was hope- social sphere of life. Whole countries have the 

lessly incorrigible, stubborn, sullen, suspicious, symptoms which appear in these nervous diseases, 

and stupid. She screamed, kicked and bit when It is not merely an individual case here and there; 

she was opposed, and she utterly refused to obey it takes on a corporate, a mass-form. The nerves 

anybody. So unnatural and dehumanized was she are over-strained, the emotional stress has been 

that she was generally called "Diabolical Mary." more than could be borne, suppressed fears have 

She was examined by Dr. Witmer, underwent produced disorganization. There are signs of social 

some simple surgical operations to remove her "dissociation." The remedy in such cases is not an 

obvious physical handicaps, and then was put application of compelling force, not a resort to 

under the loving, tender care of a wise, attractive chains and fetters, not a screwing on of the "lid," 

and understanding woman. The girl responded not a method of starving out the victims. It is 

to the treatment at once and soon became pro- rather an application of the principle which has 

foundly changed, and the process went on unti] always worked in individual cases of "dissocia- 

the girl became a wholly transformed and re-made tion" or "possession," or "suppressed fear," — the 

person. principle of sympathy, understanding, love and 

The so-called shell-shock cases which have suggestion — what Jesus, in the book mentioned 

bulked so large in the story of the wastage of men above, calls "God's way." 

in all armies during the world war, turn out to be The "dissociation" of labor and employers in 

cases of mental disorganization, occasioned for the the social group, with its hysterical signs of strikes 
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and lock-outs, of upheaval and threats, needs just 
now a very wise physician. Force, restraint, com- 
pulsion, fastening down the "lid," imprisonment 
of leaders, drastic laws against propaganda, will 
not cure the disease, any more than chains cured 
the poor sufferer on the shores of Gennesaret. 
The situation must first of all be understood. The 
inner attitude behind the acts and deeds must be 
taken into account. The social mental state must 
be diagnosed. The remedy, to be a remedy, must 
remove the causes which produce the dissociation. 
It can be accomplished only by one who has an 
understanding heart, a good will, an unselfish 
purpose and a comprehending, that is, a unifying 
suggestion of co-operation. 

This way is no less urgent for the solution of the 
most acute international situations. It has been 
assumed too long and too often that Russia and 
Germany, not to speak of other countries, can be 
best handled by unlimited methods of restraint, 
coercion and reduction to helplessness. Both 
countries are plainly suffering from neurasthenia, 



dissociation and the kindred forms of emotional, 
fear-caused diseases. Starvation always makes for 
types of hysteria. It will not do now to apply, 
with cold, precise logic, the old vindictive principle 
that when the sinner has been made to suffer 
enough to "cover" the enormity of his sin he can 
then be restored to respectable society. It is not 
vindication of justice which most concerns the 
world now; it is a return of health, a restoration of 
normal functions, a reconstruction of the social 
body. That task calls for the application of the 
deeper, truer principles of life. It calls for a 
knowing heart, an understanding method, a heal- 
ing plan, a sympathetic guide who can obliterate 
the fear-attitude and suggest confidence and unity 
and trustful human relationships. 

Those great words, used in the Epistle of London 
Yearly Meeting in 191?, need to be revived and 
put to an experimental venture: "Love knows no 
frontiers." There is no limit to its healing force, 
there are no conditions it does not meet, there is no 
terminus to its constructive operations. 



Signs of the Times — An Editorial Survey 



Why Not Recognize Facts? 

THE triumph of Bolshevism in Hungary and the establish- 
ment of a Soviet Government in Buda-Pest are facts too 
recent to permit of adequate comment at this time. One thing 
is clear, we have witnessed yet another epoch making event in 
modern history. While the delegates in Paris wrangle in secret 
about boundaries, indemnities, and all the dogmas and doctrines 
of the old imperialistic world that is passing, the masses of the 
people of Central Europe are turning from the old order 
of Western Europe and America to that new form of economic 
and political organization which has maintained itself in Russia 
for so many months against such overwhelming odds. Well 
informed and cautious American correspondents in Europe are 
saying that the next general strike or revolutionary uprising will 
be aided by the Russians, and will be irresistible. 

Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, the editor of The Nation, 
who has recently returned to Paris from a visit to Berlin and 
other centers in Germany, has issued a weighty statement of 
facts with regard to public opinion in Germany and the des- 
perate need not only of food, but of raw material. The cabled 
statement ends: 

" Mr. Villard found that during the last three months a 
very dangerous spirit of revenge has arisen in Germany which 
didn't exist when the war ended. He attributed this to the 
fact that the Germans are rapidly coming to the conclusion 
that the Allies wish to exterminate them, or at least totally 
ruin their industries and commerce. They are determined that 



if they go down through Bolshevism or economic disaster they 
will pull France down with them even if it is their last act as 
a nation." 

Under circumstances such as are here presented can any 
general peace worthy of the name be signed ? What dykes can 
France and Italy build to arrest the rising tides of revolution? 
Are we to have not one but two Leagues of Nations, a league 
of Russia and Central Europe against a league of the " Big 
Five," which has been conceived at Paris? Who will dare to 
prophesy? Much depends on whether the peoples of Central 
Europe are adopting Bolshevism because of a real belief in its 
principles and practice or as a desperate recourse to which they 
have been driven by political and economic exhaustion, actual 
starvation, and the threat of a crushing imperialistic peace. It 
is generally agreed Allied and American policy has strengthened 
the Bolshevist movement. The New York World states this 
point clearly in an able editorial: 

" Since the armistice, Hungary has had the kind of peace that 
would satisfy the most exacting imperialist. Most of its terri- 
tory has been occupied. Its mines have been seized. Its indus- 
tries have been starved. Its people have been without food. So 
they have turned to Bolshevism in a desperate effort to recover 
what seemed to be irreparably lost." 

For our part we believe that there are constructive elements 
in genuine Bolshevism— certainly in the Soviet plan of govern- 
ment — which the World' s explanation ignores. Moreover real 
moral force is needed to win a bloodless revolution such as has 
been achieved in Hungary. 
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Revealing the TkuTH About Russia 
A few days ago Colonel Raymond Robins (who repudiates 
Bolshevik philosophy) in a speech of compelling power revealed 
to a New York audience the inside history of Allied and 
American dealings first with the Kerensky government and 
later with the Soviet. With remorseless logic Colonel Robins 
led his hearers to his own conclusions that in large meas- 
ure the blood, shed in Russia since the Revolution is upon 
the heads of the Allied and American governments because 
of their blundering policies and because of their failure 
to recognize and to accept the popular will. Whatever have 
been the mistakes or excesses of Soviet rule, Allied military 
intervention has been powerless to cure them. We ought to have 
known this on principle; we should know it now from experi- 
ence if our rulers had what Emerson called " the experiencing 
mind." Therefore with all the strength God gives us, we in 
America, and in the Allied nations who are lovers of peace and 
justice, what ever our opinions may be as to the philosophy of 
Bolshevism, must resolutely oppose any further attempts to 
sacrifice human lives by a policy of military intervention in 
Germany or Hungary. Is there not enough blood — innocent 
blood — upon our hands already by the deaths of women and 
children whom we have pitilessly starved by the continuance of 
the blockade for all these months following the signing of the 
armistice when the military power of the enemy was broken. 
Must we appear before the judgment of God and man stained by 
yet more slaughter of our fellow beings? The westward march of 
Bolshevism may bring sorrow and tragedy, though in Hungary 
and Germany it cannot bring suffering worse than now exists. 
Let us learn one simple fact, Bolshevism can bring no evil that 
we can cure by force of arms. 

There is one way and one way only in which we can deal 
with the present situation. Colonel Robins has pointed it out 
in the case of Russia. It is our task in conducting our foreign 
policy to use whatever moral influence we possess in behalf of 
reason and humanity, to feed the hungry, to deal with whatever 
government commands the support of the people whether we 
like that particular form of government or not, and above all 
to refrain from the imposition of any imperialistic peace. And 
then while yet there is time let us seek by ways of reason and 
of justice to establish that new social order within our own 
borders which will avert bloody revolution, chaos and the con- 
tinuance of a long and tragic night for mankind. 

Moving Toward Recognition 
The latest dispatches from Paris hint that even the Peace 
Conferees are coming to recognize facts however unwelcome 
they may be. The Conference seems to be moving in the 
direction of recognizing the Soviet Government of Russia. It 
is now the immediate business of every American citizen to use 
whatever influence he may have to give actuality and force to 
this rumor. 

It is our earnest opinion, borne out by the facts of the situa- 
tion as we see them and by the temper of the minds of men 
whose judgment we can rely upon, that only by the frank and 
unqualified recognition of the present Russian Government is 
there any possibility of avoiding a bloody revolution almost 
world-wide in its extent. That Government has given fre- 
quent and substantial proof of its desire for peace, even to the 
extent of expressing a willingness to negotiate on the subject 



of the payment of foreign loans raised under the old Czarist 
regime. Only by recognizing the Soviet Government will civil- 
ization move forward without violence on the road to justice 
and lasting peace. 

Losing the Peace 

DERHAPS before this magazine reaches our readers the 
Peace treaty, including the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, will be completed. Far be it from us to attempt to check or 
oppose any effort to make a beginning of constructive interna- 
tionalism, or of disarmament, yet we are sorrowfully compelled 
to confess a steadily ebbing hope in what may be accomplished on 
the basis of the present covenant. All signs indicate that the docu- 
ment will be not the charter of a new world but only another 
effort, perhaps the last, of the old capitalistic imperialism — dying 
as we believe it to be, but still powerful — to fasten its hold upon 
mankind. What limited degree of internationalism there may 
be in the proposed League of Nations is at bottom the inter- 
nationalism of the more enlightened financiers and diplo- 
mats who have come to see that by some international organiza- 
tion they can best serve the interests of their class and preserve 
what remains of the old familiar world, where enormous 
profits wait upon fortunate, or sometimes wise, investments. 
On the other hand much of the opposition to the League springs 
from those reactionary business interests which still think in 
terms of nationalistic competition. By this we do not mean 
to say that this difference in outlook is clearly recognized by 
all those editors and speakers who praise or denounce the 
League. Indeed many of the most vociferous of these partisans 
are innocent of any economic insight and still talk in the out- 
worn political terms of the nineteenth century; nevertheless 
the struggle between the conception of capitalism internation- 
ally organized and capitalism nationally organized goes deeper 
than any issue that can be raised by the Monroe Doctrine. 

Those of us who believe that hope lies only in an altogether 
new conception of economic and political co-operation can feel 
no enthusiasm for the banners raised by President Wilson or 
Senator Borah, Dr. Lowell or Senator Lodge. Not all Sena- 
tor Borah's ability can restore to us our old isolation among 
the nations. The war proved that in a modern world as small 
as ours, and as bound together by channels of trade and the 
exchange of ideas, we who live in American cannot keep out 
of what Mr. Borah calls in his old-fashioned way " European 
affairs." He himself gives his case away by his espousal of 
Ireland's claims. The mere defeat of the League, including 
the ioth Article, whereby Mr. Borah thinks we guarantee the 
integrity of the British Empire, will but leave Ireland where she 
is, and those American lovers of Ireland who have been applaud- 
ing the Senator's protests against entangling alliances will be the 
first to insist that we do not cease our interest in European 
affairs until Ireland's freedom is fully realized. 

But if Mr. Borah's opposition to the very idea of a League 
is thus seen to be so weak, not so are many of his criticisms 
of the covenant as it now stands. It is increasingly clear that the 
document will provide only for a glorified alliance to protect the 
distribution of land and power as made by the diplomats in 
Versailles. It seems all too likely that this distribution will 
conform more nearly to the terms of the Secret Treaties than 
to the President's Fourteen Points. As for disarmament, only 
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Germany seems likely to secure that boon as a result of the 
Treaty of Peace or of the League. But what else could be 
expected from a League inaugurated by a conference which 
is suspicious of democracy except in the abstract, which is un- 
willing even to consider Ireland's case or Korea's, which is 
averse to dealing openly with the Soviet government of Russia. 
A League of Nations constituted under these conditions is 
likely to make the future more difficult for the real forces of 
constructive internationalism and give full justification to Ram- 
say Macdonald's cry, " Better no League than a League of 
Governments." 

Perhaps there is an element of hope in what may arise out 
of some of the League's commissions for supplying food and raw 
materials to the starving nations; yet a cablegram to the League 
of Free Nations Association under date of March 6th asserted 
that America was absolutely opposing the perpetuation of exist- 
ing commissions on raw materials, or the creation of new com- 
missions to deal with open ports, access to the seas, etc The 
continuance of this attitude means the destruction of the great- 
est hope of real life in the whole proposal for a League. 

Evidently we must look beyond Paris for the dawn of a new 
day. Hope for the future lies in the slower processes of educa- 
tion, — spiritual, political and economic, — whereby men of every 
race may come to learn the great lessons of brotherhood. 
Already the power to shape that future has passed, we believe, 
primarily into the hands of the working class. The day of the 
professional diplomat is done. 

The British Soldiers* Ultimatum 

THE Allies have at last agreed upon arrangements whereby 
the Germans can purchase food. It would be easy to 
comment on this fact sadly or satirically. Not compassion for 
starving women and children, not devotion to that maxim 
which is at the very heart of Christianity, " If thine enemy 
hunger feed him," but fear lest a starving Germany be unable 
to pay the big bill about to be presented to her, or lest she turn 
Bolshevist, seems to have inspired this belated action of the 
Allies, and is the prevailing note in the comment of our press 
on the decision. Nevertheless we can find a real cause for hope 
in the news, especially in the fact that Lloyd George's final 
and successful argument for mercy was the plain demand he 
had just received from British soldiers in the occupied territory, 
that the starving women and children around them must be fed 
or they would mutiny! Here are men who have borne the 
burden and heat of the war, who have seen the worst of the» 
outrages of which their enemies were guilty, and yet have 
remembered that the Germans too are human and that to starve 
a whole people is to sin against humanity itself. The Peace 
Conference was quick to pay attention to this strange voice that 
so suddenly and so dramatically interrupted its proceedings. 
Perhaps even at this eleventh hour, if the peoples of the world 
were to speak as plainly as did those British soldiers the gentle- 
men at Versailles would listen and deliver us from the im- 
perialistic peace which they are now preparing. 

How Not to Make Peace 

THE civil war in Germany has been marked by the same 
ruthlessness that characterized the fighting in France and 
Belgium. The German people like the rest of us are suffering 



from what Arthur Gleason speaking of Great Britain aptly 
calls " the jazz restlessness which is the result of war weariness." 
But in Germany the effects of ingrained militarism, the dis- 
illusionment of defeat, the starvation consequent upon the long 
continuance of the Allies' blockade, finally the treason of the 
majority socialists to the people's cause, shown by their long 
support of the Kaiser and their ferocity in executing their 
Spartacan enemies, are factors which have combined to deprive 
the German people thus far of the leadership, the vision, and the 
clear purpose necessary to the establishment of a new order. 

It is painfully disappointing to see how completely socialist 
solidarity has broken in Germany. Are the cruelties of the 
so-called religious wars of the i6th and 17th centuries to be 
rivalled in our day by the cruelties of wars between left and 
right wing socialists? The merciless fighting which has been 
going on in Germany of late will if continued discredit the 
very word " socialism " and set back indefinitely the new social 
order for which socialists have worked and planned and suf- 
fered so long. Already M aximillian Harden is saying that the 
Kaiser might come back if he were not a coward. We doubt 
if Harden is right — just now a Spartacan or Bolshevist triumph 
seems more probable — but there is indeed a danger that the Ger- 
man love of order will lead to some sort of dictatorship, to the 
emergence perhaps of a Napoleon rather than a long continu- 
ance of the present civil strife. If this should happen two bodies 
must bear the blame (1) the German socialists and (2) the 
Paris Conference. The surest way to recreate that militant 
nationalistic Germany which France not unnaturally dreads, is 
either to starve the German people or else to impose on them 
terms of peace bearing little or no relation to the Fourteen 
Points which were the accepted basis of negotiation. The 
Peace makers at Versailles are applying both methods. Are 
men never to learn the plainest lessons of history? 

Socialists of Twenty-Seven Nationalities At 
Berne 

THE Internationalist Socialist Conference at Berne at which 
twenty-seven nationalities were represented has ad- 
journed without rallying the workers to any policy or action 
which will check the reactionary forces at work in Paris. 
The radical socialist parties or Bolshevists of Russia, 
Italy and Switzerland were not represented at Berne, 
the Belgian socialists despite Vandervelde's appeal refused to 
go because Germans would be there, — but Camille Huysmans, 
the Belgian Secretary of the Internationale, was present. Our 
own State Department held up the passports of the American 
delegates until it was too late for them to attend. Messrs. 
C. E. Russell, W. E. Walling and Frank Bohn, representing 
their own " little group of serious thinkers," were in Europe, 
but only Mr. Bohn reached the Conference. The others in 
characteristic style denounced the whole affair as pro-German. 
Observers at Berne have commented on the age of the lead- 
ers and on their manifest lack of touch with new movements 
in the labor field. The Conference was by no means immune 
from nationalistic quarrels. Yet when all is said the Berne 
meeting represents an enormous advance on the Paris Confer- 
ence. It stood for a real league of peoples, not of governments. 
It showed that workingmen of the Allied countries could meet 
and discuss common problems with German workers — to the 
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representatives of the majority socialists they told some whole- 
some truths. In reckoning Ireland as a nation, it displayed a 
regard for self-determination far in advance of anything mani- 
fested in Paris. It adopted a far-reaching " labor charter," 
prepared by the Trade Union Conference which was in ses- 
sion at the same time in Berne. This important document — 
reported in full in connection with Mr. Gannett's article in 
The Survey for March 15 — is a valuable statement of advanced 
labor legislation. It is not noticeably radical, — in point of 
fact, as events are going in Europe, the Berne Conference was 
almost conservative! Indeed, The Manchester Guardian thus 
comments on a situation which ought to be more clearly under- 
stood in America: 

" The most remarkable feature of the Berne Conference is 
the emphasis which it places upon the new political situation in 
Europe. Responsible socialism as opposed to Bolshevism has 
become the center party upon the continent, so far have politics 
moved toward the left." 

How is it that our American press for the most part has 
given us such inadequate and even misleading reports of the 
proceedings at Berne? 

The Supreme Propagandists 

NOT Mr. William Hohenzollern or Mr. Leon Trotzky, 
but Mr. Nicholas Romanoff was the first and best 
propagandist of Bolshevism. He has many emulators in Amer- 
ica. A few evenings ago a troop of New York City police, 
after elaborate preparations, came down like the Assyrians in a 
raid upon a workingmen's club on private property, and carried 
off to police headquarters all those who were present, over a 
hundred in number, and there having subjected all of them to a 
" third degree " examination detained four. The New York 
World pertinently asks, — " suppose the same methods were 
tried on the Union League Club ? " In such a case we are 
inclined to think that even the American Defence Society would 
be moved to feel some concern regarding civil liberties. 

Meanwhile only a series of fortunate accidents like the legis- 
lative block in Congress, the Senate's personal quarrel with the 
President, and the archaic rules of procedure in both Houses, 
coupled with Senator France's courageous refusal of unani- 
mous consent, prevented consideration and adoption of the 
Judiciary Committee's so-called Anti-Anarchist Bill, under 
cover of which reactionary officials could at any time jail labor 
agitators and anybody else on the ground that their activities 
might lead men to desire the overthrow of the present form of 
government in the United States by force or by a general strike. 
It is understood, however, that Senator Overman, as a result 
of the strange tales he and his Committee have been hearing in 
their " investigation " of German propaganda in this country 
will introduce legislation into the next Congress modelled after 
the best Romanoff pattern and likely to produce even more 
successful and speedy results than did the original plan which, 
it may be remembered, worked out so unfortunately for the 
inventor. 

The War Department is also as usual doing its bit. Sena- 
tor Chamberlain, who is as far from Bolshevism as the east 
is from the west, has recently declared in a public speech that 
the rules and regulations of courtmartials in the American army 



are of a character to make Bolshevists of the best of us, but 
General Ansell, who bravely exposed the disgraceful injustices 
perpetrated by courtmartials, is reduced in his rank, and Mr. 
Baker, our liberal Secretary of War, openly defends the stern — 
to call it by no other and franker name — policy of General 
Crowder. Quite characteristically, while denying that anything 
can be wrong, Mr. Baker at the same time sets up a commission 
to set things right, i.e., to reduce sentences to a peace time basis. 

Meanwhile 300 conscientious objectors are still in prison. 
Thirty of them, having refused to work in protest against 
unbearable conditions, are now " in solitary " on bread and 
water, through the other objectors who took the same stand on 
arrival have not been put back in the solitary cells where they 
were confined so long. 

As for the President's " pardon " of one victim of the Espion- 
age Act, and his reduction in the sentences of some others, so 
far so good, but it is difficult to see why some of these cases 
should have been favored while so many others are left to 
suffer under the original ferocious penalties. This inconsistent 
and irregular policy looks like an attempt to whitewash our 
American attitude toward minority opinion and at the same 
time avoid the only honorable course of granting a general 
amnesty. 

Finally in this strange catalogue of propagandists against the 
present constitution and form of government of the United 
States must be put the Supreme Court. In several Espionage 
Law appeals, culminating in the Debs case, that body has decided 
that the first amendment guaranteeing freedom of speech does 
not apply to an expression of hatred of war if the effect of such a 
declaration might be to check enlistment. If this opinion of 
the Supreme Court be accepted, then plainly the first amend- 
ment is of small value, for a guaranty of freedom of speech is not 
worth the paper it is written on if in time of crisis — the very 
time when any honest patriot can do no other than declare the 
truth as he sees it — Congress may pass a law under which he 
can be sentenced for his outspoken convictions to twenty years 
in our foul prisons. And be it remembered, it is this same Su- 
preme Court that a year ago found the law forbidding child 
labor to be unconstitutional which has more recently upheld the 
conviction of Eugene Debs. What better proof could there be 
that our Constitution, as it is interpreted, and our Courts, as 
they are constituted, are more considerate of property than of 
humanity, that they are but the type and expression of the 
point of view of the existing order? Our hope for the future 
lfes less in constitutions and courts, than in a new-born public 
opinion, just and freedom-loving, which must be based on new 
and democratic economic foundations. 

And so 'Gene Debs, lover and servant of mankind, at the 
age of sixty-four, is to go to prison for ten long years. Our 
sorrow is only for America who thus besmirches all her glory. 
Owen Lovejoy is right when he says in the closing words of 
the noble letter he sent to his friend on hearing the Supreme 
Court's decision: 

" I believe I voice the thought of many thousands to whom 
you have been a help and an inspiration in turning your own 
beautiful words back upon yourself that . . . while you are 
branded as a criminal, we also are criminals; while you are in 
prison, we are not free." N. T. 
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Vox Populi — Vox Dei 

JOSEPH ERNEST McAFEE 



THE God of democracy is moral. He is there- 
fore not the "Absolute." The Absolute 
weighs no choices. What he does is correct 
because he does it. What he says is truth because 
he says it. Such a being can be no party to the 
moral adventure which democracy essentially is. 
Democracy is one perpetual choosing. To go 
right always involves the possibility of going 
wrong. The virtue of doing right is that one 
might do wrong. Truth in a moral world is in a 
perpetual contest with error, and seals its verity 
by winning the contest. Democracy lives and 
thrives only in a moral world. 

The God of democracy is not omnipotent. A 
deity of unlimited power who must carry un- 
qualified responsibility for what has been trans- 
piring in Europe these four years past, and for all 
the long centuries of human slaughter, can lay no 
claim to virtue. Morality imposes limitations 
upon power. Democracy promptly sacrifices power 
to virtue. It would rather be right than omni- 
potent. A power which might have prevented all 
this terrible anguish and did not do so, — democ- 
racy must decline to fellowship with such a mon- 
ster. Whatever sort of a deity he may be who 
ministers comfort to the mother whose first-born 
has been sacrificed to the purposes foremost in the 
war, it is certainly not one who moves unconscious 
or unwilling pawns upon his chess board, advanc- 
ing one here and sacrificing another there in the 
playing out of some detached game which it may 
suit his caprice to win. 

Power furnishes no test of values in a democ- 
racy. The interminable debate of social econ- 
omists as to the seat of sovereignty is a hopeless 
wrangle. In the degree in which political science 
becomes democratized it brushes aside the profit- 
less discussion. The source of authority in a 
democracy lies in virtue, and virtue stultifies and 
destroys itself when it aspires to power. Let him 
who would be great in a democracy be as him 
who serves. 

The majority does not "rule" in a democracy. 
It claims the right to render the maximum of 
service. Majority administration is the nearest 
approach possible to the realization of the common 



good. It is the whole people doing the best it can 
to become and remain whole. And since moral 
wholeness is impossible without constant growth, 
and the change which growth always involves and 
essentially is, majorities are never stable in a 
healthy democracy. A stable majority is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Majorities never wield arbi- 
trary power. Only minorities do that, and they 
do it because only by that means can they main- 
tain themselves, being minorities. A true major- 
ity has no need of power. It holds its own through 
virtue, that is, through being the majority, through 
representing and embodying the common good, 
through being the whole people in the degree in 
which the people is whole and not fragmentary, 
factional. 

Is God, therefore, on the side of the majority? 
Yes, always. The big majority, the long majority. 
He is not and cannot be on the side of minorities 
temporarily seized of power, and who can main- 
tain themselves only by^arbitrary measures. These 
minorities often lord it with a high hand while 
they can, making their seizure of power the more 
secure by claiming to be the majority. Mani- 
festly the God of democracy does not speak with 
the voice of these bigots. But true majorities who 
need not the artificial defense of power speak with 
the very voice of God, else there is no God which 
democracy can recognize. Any other assuming 
the prerogative of deity democracy must oppose 
to the death, its or his. 

What, then, has sent human history so wrong? 
Minorities have for the most part dominated 
human interests. On the rare occasions when the 
majority has risen to its proper supremacy, a wil- 
ful minority has forthwith set aside the laws of 
perpetual change, and, in seeking to stabilize the 
common good, has destroyed it. Only for the 
briefest periods have majorities ever been in con- 
trol in any land or in any age. This is not asser- 
tion based upon a priori reasoning. It is the cold 
fact of history, which none versed in history 
gainsays. 

But, while it is apparent that the bane of his- 
tory has been the domination of minorities, is it 
not even more apparent that human health and 
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healing have emanated from the minority? No, 
never. Not permanent and confirmed minorities. 
A minority without power is often an even greater 
bane than a minority enthroned. A chronic, 
mischief -making demagogue is sometimes a greater 
social menace than a potentate flaunting the 
ermine*. A minority which despairs of the moral 
forces, which, failing to persuade, calls upon a 
partial deity to interpose his arbitrary might to 
gain its ends, is on a plane with the sniveling cry- 
baby among youngsters who must be perpetually 
running to "tell mamma" on his associates. The 
minority seized of power may be no less despicable 
than the bully, but there are abysses of obliquity 
deeper in the youthful consciousness than the 
part of the bully. The sniveling minority would 
lord it if the chance did not fail, and it is mean 
enough not to acknowledge its own failure to make 
the chance. 

Yet is not the prophet a minority? Never. He 
vindicates his character as a prophet only as he 
shows that he has joined the majority. He ap- 
peals to the majority against the domineering min- 
ority temporarily in power. This, again, is not 
juggling with terms to make them mean what a 
thesis demands that they shall mean. Long ago, 
at the institution of the prophethood, it was pre- 
scribed that he only is the true prophet whose 
predictions come true. That is, he only is the true 
prophet whom the verdict of the majority vin- 
dicates. Here lies the difference between the 
prophet and the crank, the freak, the demagogue, 
the wilful mischief-maker. The former joins the 
majority and interprets its will. The latter would 
put a private will on the throne if it could, to lord 
it over human affairs. Any stubborn, opinionated 
individual can play this latter role. Only the 
visionf ul, teachable spirit aspires to the unselfish 
ministry of the former. 

This principle is further revealed in the sub- 
mergence of the prophet's individuality. Every 
hero is irretrievably lost in the social mass. This 
has been the glorious fate of many, even before 
they die. No man today knows Abraham Lincoln, 
the individual, though thousands still survive who 
held him in the flesh with their natural eyes. He 
cannot be reproduced in verisimilitude. To write 
a biography of him is to produce a volume of his- 
tory. Not even the sculptors can successfully re- 
form him. The nearer a Barnard attains to 
^nature" the fiercer rages the controversy as to 



how the real Lincoln looked. So with Washing- 
ton. His features grow more putty-like under the 
hand of each new artist. 

So with every great character in history. The 
majority absorbs him. He disappears as an indi- 
vidual by submergence in the social man. Each 
new generation writes its own "Life of Christ," 
and so it will be to the end of time. This is God 
manifest in the flesh. This is the supreme glory 
of the divine. 

Prophets and heroes have often, indeed quite 
usually, been roughly entreated by their con- 
temporary minorities. Only those who have teach- 
ably joined the advancing majority have survived 
this ordeal. The rest have perished, those who have 
stubbornly stood out against the unfolding will of 
the people. And what a host have thus perished ! 
The true prophet is one of a thousand who have 
assumed the role. A superficial reading of history 
has led some to believe that individual prophets 
and heroes have of their own might created 
epochs. So the cock believed to the day of his 
death that his crowing made the sun rise. The 
greatest are they who yield most to the largest will 
of the largest majority. The Christ is born only 
"in the fullness of time." 

Human events are controlled by wills, to be 
sure. Yours and mine contribute their share to 
the sum. The share of a Washington or a Lincoln 
is large. But there has been no Emancipator in 
the Congo, and ten thousand strenuous individuals 
have sought and failed to "make a nation." No 
one man ever made a nation. Every hero is a 
social microcosm. He is creation far more than 
creator. 

Now, all this bears directly on the main ques- 
tion. The voice of the people is the voice of God. 
Democracy cannot recognize a deity who does not 
speak in and through the people. No sane person 
believes that the passing whim of a party in power 
even in the purest democracies extant breathes 
undiluted divinity. But no more rational can it 
be to dignify the obsessions of a minority not in 
power with the sanctions of divinity. Democracy 
has suffered through all the ages, and perhaps 
suffers most of all today, at the hands of wilful 
minorities who make a religion of their caprices, 
who fabricate an arbitrary program for human 
development, and then conceive a private or group 
deity to give their program sanction. To plaster 
the label Christian upon these devices is the 
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favorite resort of contemporaneous minorities. 
The Kaiser's tribal deity is a scandalous pre- 
sumption, to be sure, but the sectarian predilec- 
tions of our particular group are worthy of all 
approval. If the people do not accord that ap- 
proval, to the limbo with the people! Each of 
these minorities is divinely commissioned to build 
churches and "ordain" ministers anc( control 
religion generally, whatever our communities may 
think about it. Majorities count for nothing. 
Most of these groups are hopeless minorities. The 
expectation that their program will ever gain uni- 
versal acceptance does not even enter the warped 
minds of the sectaries themselves. The proposal 
to sweep aside all of these diverse and mutually 
antagonistic "divine" sanctions, and submit to 
the holy arbitrament of community decisions in 
matters of religion, is a sacrilege which every 
sectarian hierarchy in the land unites with its fel- 
lows to resent and oppose. The loss of their mi- 
nority prestige is a terror which drives conservative 
and liberal, radical and reactionary, into one camp, 
and mobilizes them ft>r defense against the com- 
mon foe. It is small odds to them that the com- 
mon "foe" is democracy come to self -conscious- 
ness. 

Some of these sectarian hierarchies seem actu- 
ally to believe themselves the friends and cham- 
pions of democracy. They shout lustily for 
democracy in politics, especially if the "church" 
is kept inviolate, and politics and religion are not 
permitted to mix. Democracy in religion? Of 
course there can be no such thing. To hear the 
voice of God speaking always and only in the un- 
restrained will of the people, — this is so far beyond 
their spiritual acumen that the very suggestion is 
profanity and an outrage upon prerogative as- 
sumed by their cult. 

If the new democracy shall accomplish its com- 
plete and thorough mission it will not pause at the 
present superficialities of civil politics. It will 
vindicate its office as a universal renovating prin- 
ciple. It will be found not alone good for all men 
but for all those relationships which make up the 
social fabric. It will not stop short of religion. 
And when it takes in hand our sectarian program, 
the petted and essentially petty enterprises spon- 
sored by our legion of religious minorities, what a 
mighty revolution will be wrought! What a 
blessed boon to society will be won! 
Indeed, must it not appear that our refusal to 



bring religion under democratic sanctions is the 
pregnant source of those abortions of democracy 
which disgrace our civic and industrial life? With 
our religious institutions at their worst hot-beds 
for the generation of autocratic ideas and prin- 
ciples, and at their best the wilful propaganda of 
minorities, what more serious handicap can de- 
mocracy suffer? There is now no medium calling 
itself religious through which the voice of God can 
be heard. The people cannot make themselves 
articulate when they think the deep and high 
thoughts of divinity. The God of democracy is 
dumb. Is it surprising that democracy falters and 
stands bewildered in the present confusion? 



The Other Side of the Shield of Empire 

STARVATION stalking abroad throughout the world 
makes the failure of our present civilization so plain that 
the wayfaring man though a fool may not err in understand- 
ing it. Nowhere are conditions worse than in India, though 
no armies have invaded her borders. We quote from a recent 
report — 

Since the taking over by the government of the woolen mills 
and weaving establishments in order to supply the needs of the 
soldiers, the price of cloth has been doubled and in some cases 
quadrupled. The result has been that the poor, accustomed 
though they are to wearing a minimum of clothing, can no 
longer buy even that minimum. The Calcutta Statesman calls 
attention to this situation in these terms : 

" Many a man in utter helplessness is wearing worm-eaten 
bedsheets, torn mosquito nets, gunnies, etc., to keep himself from 
nudity, and in some cases men have committed suicide to escape 
these humiliations. Numbers of families own a piece or two 
of cloth jointly, the male members using them in relays when- 
ever they go out. The fate of the women is even more deplor- 
able. Literally dressed in rags, they have to remain all the 
twenty-four hours within the four walls of the inner house, 
and they must be watchful to take cover either in a secluded 
corner or in some dark place if a male member comes in. This 
they have to do to hide their practical nakedness." 

We are indebted to Mr. Ghose for certain other facts in re- 
gard to India, taken mainly from government records. In 
191 6 the average annual income per person in India was $10. 
Merely to provide rice (the Indian food staple) at the price 
it was then selling sufficient for one good real a day cost $10.95 
per year. But taxes averaged $1.60 per head. Since 1916 
in India as elsewhere food prices have risen while the aver- 
age income has remained almost stationary. It is now reported 
that at least 75,000,000 Indians do not get one square meal in 
two days. Seven million have died from influenza, whose 
terrible death rate is largely due to the low vitality of a hungry 
population. And yet starving India annually contributes to 
Imperial England for administration and other benefits an 
amount variously estimated at from one hundred to two 
hundred million dollars — and made a "voluntary" contribu- 
tion to the war of $500,000,000. By the end of 191 6 she had 
also furnished over a million men in various forms of service. 
Facts like these, too often ignored in discussions on India, shed 
a revealing light on certain aspects of imperialism. 
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More Letters from Paris 

The writer of these letters from Paris, J. Henry Scatter good, has been in France since 
Last December, working in the office of the Friends Relief and Reconstruction Mission in Paris. 
He has travelled all over the devastated region, visiting and inspecting the various centres. He 
has thus had a unique opportunity of following political sentiment in Europe. — The Editors. 



I 



Paris, February 2, 19 19. 



AT this writing I am hopeful of completing my rounds here 
in time to be home about March 21, but sailings are ter- 
ribly in demand and uncertain on account of army requisitioning 
of ships. 

I note with interest your penetrating comments on the Ameri 
can business situation. It (business) all seems very far away 
here. I suppose there must be people in Paris whose minds are 
turned toward business, but all of those I meet are concentrated 
on other subjects. Of course overshadowing everything in all 
the world and especially here, is the Peace Conference, yet I 
imagine you in America are really getting the news of it, and 
perhaps the perspective of it, better in American newspapers 
than is possible here. The censorship and governmental influ- 
encing of papers in France still continue, while the group of 
American newspaper men gathered here now is of remarkably 
high grade and they send stuff home with perfect freedom. . . . 

Over here one feels much closer than at home to the great 
social unrest that is in the world's background. Politics are 
much more real in Europe and radical thinking has made sur- 
prising strides. Socialists are even members of good society, be- 
lievers in a scheme of life, not merely outcasts and strange be- 
ings! Revolution is no unusual word in current vocabularies. 
More and more people are trying to find the real truth, behind 
the Russian scenes, and are more and more skeptical as to the 
genuineness of the play we are allowed to witness there, and 
base our ideas upon. 

1815 — 1919 

In spite of all the censors and dressing up of facts, it is begin- 
ning to dawn on the world that an experiment is being tried 
out in Russia — an experiment to be sure that we do not like any 
more than the respectable people of Europe in their day liked 
that vast upheaval of established order and government 
known as the French Revolution. Then, as now, a great unity 
of effort was put forth from the outside to crush down, to 
stifle out the unholy thing with the " Holy Alliance " of 181 5, 
as now with a similar proposal ! Then, the effort of the kings of 
Europe against it resulted only in strengthening the new repub- 
licanism of France, which later spread beyond her borders and 
now at last has come all over Europe. Who knows whether, 
in the Russian socialist experiment which is now more firmly 
established than fifteen months ago in that great, vast popula- 
tion, there may not be the seeds of fundamental social changes 
for us all that no external forces can suppress or keep from 
growing? 

We are shocked at the idea of extreme socialism actually be- 
ing put into practice by a great people. We overlook the fact 
that no other regime has heretofore given the masses of that 
people what they wanted — a solution of the land question. 
Socialism has done it and done it promptly and it suits them, 
and there is no more chance of reconcentrating the land in the 
few hands of the old orders in Russia (whether by^ internal 
parties or cadets or outside intervention with armies) than there 
would have been after the French Revolution. There have 
been, undoubtedly, atrocities in the new Russia, Are they 
worse than in the old Russia? Are they not provoked by and 
practiced upon those who are counter-revolutionists and as such 
oppose the de facto order there ? And one does not have to seek 
far under the news dispatches to find from those recently in 
Russia, that the tales of atrocities are fearfully exaggerated. I 



hold no brief for Russian Bolshevism or any other ism — even 
socialism of a philosophic type — but I do venture to submit that 
any far-sighted people today must see — at least from the watch- 
towers of Europe, if not yet of America — that great social 
changes are coming somehow, and by the will of majorities. 

And further, is not this a fair question to put, viz., 44 If the 
growing mass-consciousness is such that changes in our social 
order are coming through sheer force of the numbers demanding 
them — which is the better way to have them : ( 1 ) by constitu- 
tional methods, i.e., through the normal working of political 
parties, legislatures, new laws, etc., or (2) through syndicalism, 
strikes, illegal uprisings, terrorisms and revolutions? And yet, 
we in America, including old reactionary Gompers, are acting as 
if we preferred the second method, through our trying to confine 
labor to non-political (i.e., non-legislative) methods. Will not 
we capitalists, if you please, be safer in a world where men try 
to make their changes gradually, legally and constitutionally 
through the medium of parties, than by the methods of strikes 
and force? There are forces in all countries of Europe 
working for both these methods, and one or the other will win 
out. Which one? Gompers is here in Paris today trying to 
stop the deeper movement of the real labor leaders of Europe, 
and they pass him by as of a bygone time ! Let us in America 
think it out and be sure we are not trying to bottle up a volcano ! 

Perhaps I may seem pessimistic Except in the conventional 
way of thinking, I feel that this is not the right word. I incline 
to think that all of us in all classes will be really better off (even 
if possessed of less so-called wealth) when all the world becomes 
better off; and if because of the great war and its jarring of all 
humanity into new ways of life and thinking, mankind should 
feel its way through new experiments (if legal and tried in 
democratic methods) then should not we rejoice in each step 
forward and watch with interest and good will each new tri- 
umph of liberalism that will help to make a better race? 

Surely we are now passing through a changing epoch as 
to international relations and there looms up almost upon us 
(and will be actually here when the stricken finances have to 
be solved) the spectre of social changes which a hungry world is 
demanding. God bless the men who have the courage to back 
the great principles of right regardless of self-interest. 

J. Henry Scattbrgood. 

II 

Paris, February 6, 19 19. 

IT is a great privilege to be in Paris at this time when the 
greatest developments of human history are in the making, 
even tho* one gets only the crumbs, as it were. I suppose the 
now unfettered press of America, is really giving more real 
news than the still censored newspapers of Europe. 

I suppose now that the war is over, many business men are 
saying, " It's been a bad mess, but it's over now, let's get back to 
business," and that they are trying to find their way back to the 
old life before the war, just as if there never had been a war at 
all. They will never find it. We can never look into the 
future through the spectacles of the past, even if we want to. 
The world is a different one. One feels it over here a great 
deal more than at home. If in nothing else one is conscious here 
of impending social struggles, of deep forces pent up, but for 
how long? Can they be handled by the process of trying to 
bottle them? The other day in Paris all the underground and 
surface cars were tied up for 24 hours in a general strike. It 
was put down by militarizing the systems by the National gov- 
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cmment! Will it stay that way? Will other strikers be re- 
strained? There are serious evidences of unrest in French 
labor circles as in Great Britain. Perhaps they are worse in the 
latter. Many men are thinking, in all probability majorities of 
men are thinking in wholly new lines. Can the old social order 
keep the new bottled up, and dare it try to do so ? 

At the Parting of the Ways 

We surely don't know what the new social order anywhere 
is to be, but do we not already know enough to realize the dan- 
gers of repressing natural developments? It would seem that 
these fearful prices that the poor have to pay here and all over 
Europe; that the spectre of food shortage in vast regions of the 
world; that the desperate suffering and loss that untold numbers 
of human beings have endured, are natural preparations for a 
recklessness unknown before, and for an irresistible demand for 
a change from the evils of the past. Do we not see in Russia the 
deeper workings of forces far too great to be controlled from 
outside or inside either? Must they not work themselves out? 
No man knows whither is working the great experiment of ex- 
treme and immediate state socialism that is being tried in Russia. 
But more and more men are coming to see that it must be reck- 
oned with. We stand facing, we know not what, just as in 1815 
the Holy Alliance faced the then peril of the new republicanism 
and in its bold fervor decided to suppress it. So the world today 
has something new to reckon with. We can try to stamp it out, 
fight it with force, drive it (for the time being) to the sub-cellars 
where with no light it will only fester in its own excesses — we 
can deny it political expression and keep it out of legislatures ; or 
we can try to steer its course into ordered channels and let it, in 
the full daylight of discussion, prove its strength. By the first 
method we compel it to find its expression in syndicalism, in 
strikes, in uprisings, in revolutions. By the second we encourage 
it to express itself in parties through legislatures, laws, consti- 
tutions. The first is convulsive and always more or less extreme, 
as in Russia today. The second is gradual and effective through 
known and recognized majorities. 

Is it not strange that the quiet, non-revolutionary, legislative 
type of labor thinkers in Europe today should find themselves 
opposed in the very political methods that they advocate, by the 
leading representative of American labor, backed up as he seems 
to be by influential American business men ? Can it be that in 
the long perspective we are showing real wisdom ? How little 
we know of the future in these days of change! How great are 
the internal as well as the international problems that every 
government has to face! Here, for example, are the govern- 
ments today, on the one hand afraid to demobilize the armies 
too rapidly because of the consequent unemployment, and on 
the other afraid not to do so speedily because of the ever-grow- 
ing discontent and unrest. Every soldier wants early demobli- 
ization in order to be sure of an early job while it is still open. 
He can only be kept in the army by higher pay, such as the Brit- 
ish government is now giving! And yet this, in turn, must be 
financed with still further loans or high taxes, which the govern- 
ments hardly dare impose. In reality the mental attitude to 
national debts has become in France, if not in all the European 
countries, much as it was in the frenzied days of Louis XVI — 
when no one stopped to count the debt if only they could some- 
how find more money to spend. And so one feels that when 
these debts — now nearly 40 per cent of all developed wealth, 
public and private, in France, Great Britain, Italy, Germany 
and even much higher percentages in Russia and Austria — come 
to be faced, the real difficulties will begin. 

Of course, there has been, in every land, and is still among 
our Allies, a blind trust that the indemnities to be gained from 
the enemy will somehow meet these debts. But one finds among 
those who are working on the figures a realization that this must 
largely remain a dream, and that even indemnities for repara- 
tions alone may not be fully paid; and certainly will not if a 
world policy of repression of enemy trade should be adopted. 
There will be room for very brainy thinking in solving the 
finances of the future, and one need not be surprised to see 



serious people recommending very radical measures. I feel we 
shall all be getting off fortunately if we merely have a fairly 
long-time continuance of high income and excess profit taxes. 
But what will poor France do, where the wealthy classes have 
always been successful in keeping out the income tax until a few 
years ago, when Calliaux passed a very modest one? 

J. Henry Scattbrgood. 



" Satisfactory Results " in Chicago and 
Wilmington 

IN all the bloody business of war we can at least respect, yes 
reverence, those who risk their lives for a cause which they 
believe to be right. But what are we to think of those ghouls 
who make money out of the organized wholesale slaughter of 
their fellow men ? What will future generations think of such 
reports as the following which we cull from recent daily papers: 

1. Recent testimony before a government inquiry shows 
that five great packing houses are acquiring a monopoly 
control of the nation's food supply. Did they — vociferous 
patriots all — use their mighty power to lighten the war bur- 
dens the common people had to carry? Read these plain fig- 
ures taken from the Federal Trade Committee's Reports, telling 
the annual profits of the Big Five: 

19 1 4 $22,108,000 

1915 40,152,000 

191 6 60,759,000 

191 7 . 95,639,000 

2. Even more amazing is the report of the Directors of 
the du Pont Powder Company to its shareholders. We quote 
from The New York Times (the italics are ours) : 

" The story of a company which did a billion-dollar business 
and supplied 40 per cent of all the explosives for the Allies is 
told in the annual report of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
which was mailed to the shareholders yesterday. The du Pont 
Company, during the four years of the war, produced a total 
of 1,466,761,219 pounds of military explosives. 

From 191 5 to 191 8, according to the report, the gross capital 
of the company was increased from $83,432,000 to $308,846,- 
000, or 270 per cent. There was distributed to stockholders 
in this period $140,983,000. The gross business done by the 
organization in the war period totalled $1,049,000,000. 

The financial result of the four years' campaign is given in 
these words : 

" The stock of E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company, 
the predecessor of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., sold 
during the early months of the war at $125 per share. The 
share of debenture stock and two shares of common stock of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., which were exchanged for 
the former security, are worth in today's market (Dec. 31, 
191 8) $593, or an increase in value of 374 per cent. In the 
meantime (191 5-1 9 18) the total dividends on the common 
stock of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company and 
on the exchanged securities of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
have amounted to 458 per cent on the par value of the original 
stock. It is difficult to imagine a more satisfactory financial 
result" 

We might almost despair of a civilization capable of produc- 
ing the du Pont Company and this report. tr It h difficult to 
imagine a more satisfactory result/* Every dollar of these 
profits is soaked with human blood and tears. And yet our 
newspapers complacently publish these reports by company 
directors whose imagination dwells only with satisfaction on 
these dividends of death. Could these things be if our whole 
social structure were not diseased with a mad thirst for profits? 
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Hands Off Mexico 



" Once again the United States is asking Mexico to protect 
the lives and property of American citizens. The so-called 
bandits have been perniciously active of late. What's the odds 
that in the end we won't have to do the job ourselves?" 

SO The Buffalo Express lightly comments on the grave news 
that the United States State Department is demanding that 
the Mexican government secure the release of an American held 
for ransom by bandits in Northern Mexico. Of course the De- 
partment's action is perfectly proper. It is the easy assumption 
of the Buffalo editor that we are likely to intervene that is 
wholly improper. Last month in these pages we pointed out the 
enormous power of the commercial interests which would wel- 
come such intervention. Is it unreasonable to ask whether these 
same interests are fomenting or subsidizing these raids in order 
to arouse the American people to anger and so to the quick 
and ill considered action they desire. Is any one being paid to 
press-agent comparatively minor outrages with this same end 
in view? Are American citizens in Mexico honestly desirous 
of securing the good will of the people and of cooperating with 
the government? The State Department might do well to 
institute a little quiet investigation to find out the answer to 
these and similar questions. 

The New York Times of March 3 contains an illuminating 
correspondence between Mr. Lindsay Russell, the Secretary of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, and Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield. In his reply to Mr. Russell, Mr. Redfield signals 
out for his special endorsement the position taken by Mr. 
Albert Breton, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
in an article published in Scribner's Magazine for February. 
In this artide Mr. Breton argues that " our investors in foreign 
securities should depend upon the moral backing of our gov- 
ernment to protect them." " We entered the world war," he 
says, " for the avowed purpose of making the world safe for 
democracy, but the world cannot be considered safe for democ- 
racy when anarchy or chaos prevail anywhere in the world." 
Mr. Breton's phrase " the moral backing of the government " 
seems to preclude the idea of armed force, yet the whole tone 
of the article is disquieting. Still more so is the jubilant letter 
from Mr. Russell wherein he accepts this article as implying a 
complete reversal of Secretary Bryan's diplomacy. Mr. Russell 
says: * 

" A firm and well understood foreign policy is no mean pre- 
ventive against war. To illustrate : the American missionary is 
rarely molested by the bandit, the Bolsheviki or the pirate. 
Revolutionary leaders have learned that there is a public senti- 
ment throughout the world for the protection of the missionary 
even in the United States and even after the recent history in 
Mexico, which cannot be violated with immunity. 

" Our plea for a foreign policy is one that affords the same 
protection for the American laborer and the American business 
man, and incidentally his property, which is accorded the 
missionary." 

With this last sentence we agree — though we should like to 
point out that capital has powerful protection in its ability to 



refuse to lend money to those governments which deal harshly 
with it. We had supposed that missionaries of the Gospel 
looked rather to the protection of a God of Love than to the 
God of War. In any case we maintain that neither the Amer- 
ican worker nor the American business man nor the American 
missionary in foreign countries is entitled to protection at the 
cost of war. 

In this connection the Catholic Church (which by the far 
seeing report of its War Commission on Industrial Matters has 
already given new hope to those who seek the dawn of a new 
day) can render a great service to Mexico, to the United States 
and to the world by making it clear that the publicity — in itself 
entirely proper — which certain of its priests and publications 
are giving to the anti-clerical activities of the Carranza govern- 
ment is in no way directed to securing armed intervention and 
is in no way allied to the campaign of the oil interests and 
others " for the protection of American rights." We have no 
authoritative information on the church question in Mexico. 
Apparently the autocracy, the wealth, and perhaps the corrup- 
tion, of the ecclesiastical machine provoked the revolutionary 
government to drastic action. In the Mexican civil conflicts of 
the last few years undoubtedly some bishops and priests have 
been cruelly persecuted. But the weapon of the church is not 
the machine gun, it is the sword of the spirit and the power of 
truth. The Church of Christ, Catholic or Protestant, wounds 
its very soul when it forgets the triumph of its early apostles and 
missionaries and seeks to secure itself by force of arms. The 
Catholic Church of America must not fail to make its position 
clear in this matter. Surely to seek or to acquiesce in American 
intervention in Mexico is no way to show an acceptance of the 
Pope's appeal for peace. 



A Halt in the Deportations 

To believe that war is a thing of horror, a tool ill adapted 
to any ideal end, is not incompatible with recognition of the 
courage and self-sacrificing valor of the men who fought in the 
desperate conflict No man has more cause to rejoice in stories 
of the soldier's heroism, comradeship and human kindliness than 
he who disbelieves in war. Perhaps the single relief from the 
catastrophe through which we have just passed is this very 
revelation of the capacity of men — aye, and of women no less — 
of all nations, for self -sacrifice, for fellowship, for patient, even 
cheerful endurance of incredible hardships, and for that su- 
preme triumph of the soul which we call heroism. We may 
wonder how, with such qualities in its composition, mankind 
should have tolerated so long the brutal madness of war. The 
history of the last four years will some day seem incredible 
to our descendants — and yet not so incredible as that men, who 
find their highest joy in fellowship, should have organized their 
life together on a basis of fierce competition whose fine fruits 
are our slums, our prisons, our madhouses and, finally, war 
itself. 
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The Worid Tomorrow 



Democracy in China 

By JAMES ARTHUR MULLER 



It is a weakness of much of our current economic and political thought that it is based 

almost exclusively upon conditions as they are in Europe and America and altogether ignores 
the growing importance of the great races of the Orient. No League of Nations, no prole- 
tarian International, no reconstructed world dare be indifferent to the actual conditions and 

potential contributions of the great and virile people of China, the most populous nation on 
the face of the globe. We believe, therefore, that our readers will find the following authori- 
tative article of special interest and value at this time. — The Editors. 

CHINA to-day is in the hands of a military yet in the habit of common action which they en- 
autocracy. This autocracy is quite as selfish courage, and in the leadership, to some degree 
and self centered as the most conservative of popularly controlled, which they exemplify, lies 
Prussian Junkers, but without that sense of benev- the promise of Chinese democracy, 
olent paternalism which characterized the Prus- Certainly democracy has little to hope from 
sians at their best; without, likewise, the Prussian China's present rulers. It has been said that what 
will to enforce order. There is nothing in China virtues the rulers of Prussia possessed were due to 
which corresponds to Germany's social legislation a combination of conscience, tradition and' fear, — 
or its efficient and economical control of public a conscience which inspired some sense of respon- 
utilities. Indeed the masters of China seem to be sibility for the trust of government, a tradition of 
gloriously unaware of the Chinese people, — except paternalism, and the fear of an aroused and in- 
as a source of revenue. telligent public opinion, skilfully organized by 
Yet this indifference of the rulers to the welfare Socialist leaders. The rulers of China have, with 
of the people may be a blessing, for it fosters in the a few notable exceptions, no conscience whatever; 
people an independence of government which is they have no tradition except that which prompts 
the seed of democracy. Not only at present, but the lining of their pockets with public revenues, 
throughout China's history, each community, in and no fear of a really compelling public opinion, 
spite of the elaborate hierarchy of officials emanat- for the simple reason that only a small minority 
ing from Pekin, has had to shift for itself. Neces- of the Chinese have either the leisure or the edu- 
sity is laid upon it to order its own affairs and to cation to have any opinion at all on matters 
elude or buy off the disturbing interferences of beyond the local horizon, 
"government" as best it may. Every village is a The Leaven in the Lump 
patriarchal democracy led by a council of elders, By far the most hopeful element in the situation 
some holding office more or less permanently with is the steady growth in number and influence of 
the tacit consent of the villagers, others elected young men, — honest, intelligent, active for good, — 
annually from among the heads of families. As a who are the products of the new moral and intel- 
contemporary Chinese writer has put it, "the lectual forces at work in China to-day. They are 
village in China is less governed than any other in the leaven in the lump. But the lump is very 
the world." In towns and cities every craft, large. These young men, who represent what 
whether of traders or artizans, has its guild, or- might be called the New China, and the public 
ganized on a patriarchal-democratic basis; and in opinion in the more advanced centers where they 
some places there are boards of trade, representa- are influential must, of course, be reckoned with 
tive of all the craft guilds in the town. These by those in control of the government, but they 
boards have not infrequently had to assume the are reckoned as a potential rather than an actual 
functions of town government and defence in force. The rulers, if they be not entirely blind, 
areas where the disorder of civil war or brigandage cannot help seeing that a day of reckoning will 
has recently spread. inevitably come, but this seems only to confirm 
It is true that the interests of village councils, them in their zeal to fill their pockets while they 
craft guilds and boards of trade are narrowly may. They are making hay before the sun shines! 
local, usually circumscribed by the city walls, and Although the forces working for a New China 
concerned with the pressing matters of livelihood, were strong enough to overturn the empire in 
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1912, they were unable to prevent the chief of the 
militarists, Yuan Shih-Kai, imperial prime min- 
ister and virtual dictator under the last of the 
Manchu emperors, from continuing to control the 
government and administering the " republic' ' 
until his death in 1916. He was succeeded by his 
vice president, Li Huan Hung, one of the few up- 
right and trusted public men in China. Li Huan 
Hung had been a leader in the republican move- 
ment and was given the position of vice president 
by the militarists in order to shelve him politically 
and to retain the support of the republicans for the 
government. When, as president, in 1916-7, he 
attempted to rule honestly and in the interest of 
the Chinese people he was, within a year, forced 
out of office by the militarists, — this time under 
the leadership of the premier Tuan Chi Jui, 
quondam henchman of Yuan Shih-Kai. Though 
Tuan Chi Jui has for the present retired from the 
premiership, he is, nevertheless, the leading spirit 
of the militarists and the real ruler of China. The 
futile attempt to restore the boy emperor in July, 
1917, was merely a movement on the part of one 
wing of the militarists to turn Tuan Chi Jui out 
of power and take to themselves the spoils of 
office. The attempt was signally unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile the people, or rather that small 
minority of the people who are intelligent enough 
and interested enough to have an opinion on the 
political situation, have little means short of revo- 
lution by which they can bring their opinion under 
the serious consideration of their rulers. 

A Republic Where Nobody Votes 

The idea of suffrage is so bound up with Ameri- 
can conceptions of republican government that 
only slowly does it dawn on the American in the 
East that the citizens of the Chinese Republic 
do not elect their law makers and governors. 
Even the casual visitor, however, is soon impressed 
with the wide illiteracy and poverty of the work- 
ing classes, especially the unskilled workers, and 
is apt to ask whether "these ignorant coolies" are 
allowed to vote. He is informed that they are 
excluded from voting by property, educational or 
residence requirements for the suffrage. Should 
the visitor be curious enough to press his inquiries 
further and ask who does vote, and if he persists 
in his inquiries, not being satisfied with what he 
is assured is the constitutional theory on the 
question, he is led to the conclusion that nobody 



votes, except the politicians themselves, who are 
in turn, under the thumb of the military leaders. 

The present suffrage qualifications are defined 
in presidential mandates issued by Yuan Shih-Kai. 
Adult males who own three hundred dollars worth 
of real estate, or who are graduates of a high school, 
and who have lived five years in the province may 
vote, — indirectly, — for the members of the provin- 
cial assembly. Even in western lands, where 
there is much less poverty and much more educa- 
tion than in China, these qualifications would ex- 
clude a very large portion of the adult population 
trom voting. It is quite impossible to secure ac- 
curate statistics on anything in China, but cer- 
fainly the number of Chinese qualified to vote 
must be infinitesimal. And of those so qualified 
only a small portion excercise their right, because 
of the entire futility of their doing so. The only 
persons for whom any voter may vote are "elec- 
tors" who in turn elect the members of the provin- 
cial assemblies, who in turn elect the members of 
the national parliament, who in turn elect the 
president, — and all the elections from top to bot- 
tom are controlled by the militarists. The votes 
of twenty "electors" are sufficient to put a man 
in the provincial assembly, — the possibilities of 
vote buying are obvious, and well used. Should 
an honest man with republican principles be elected 
he is sure to be unseated on some technicality, 
and jailed on charges of corruption! Indeed 
should an honest citizen go to the polls and attempt 
to vote he would incur the suspicion of the au- 
thorities and endanger the peace of his family or 
the success of his business. 

If the visitor proceeds in his investigations of 
Chinese Democracy from suffrage to provincial 
parliaments, he finds that each province has an 
assembly, — supposedly a representative assembly. 
I have sat in the gallery of the assembly hall of 
this province and looked down on venerable 
gentlemen in flowered silk, debating quite in ac- 
cordance with Roberts' Rules of Order. The re- 
straint and dignity of their proceedings contrasted 
favorably with the not infrequently tumultuous 
meetings of American state legislatures. But when 
I inquired what power this body wielded I learned 
that its chief function was registering the will of 
the military governor of the province, and elect- 
ing the delegates which he or his superiors desired 
as representatives in the national parliament in 
Pekin. Incidently, the assemblymen make good 
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use of their opportunities to reimburse themselves 
for their election expenses by sticking their thumbs 
into all appropriations and contracts. 

With the Military Governor, or "Tu Chun," 
we reach the seat of authority in the Chinese "Re- 
public." According to "constitutional" theory 
each province is headed by a Civil Governor and 
a Military Governor, coordinate in power, and 
each appointed by and responsible to the central 
government. In practice the Civil Governor is 
either appointed by and subordinate to the Mili- 
tary Governor, or the two offices are held by one 
man, and that man is the Military henchman of 
Tuan Chi Jui and the Pekin Gang, or else he 
is one whose de-facto military control of the 
province the Gang is forced to recognize, and 
whose support they are willing to buy. This 
Military Governor maintains his position by 
patronage, corruption and the power of his 
troops. So intrenched is the position of these Tu 
Chuns that to speak to the ordinary Chinese of 
abolishing them is like speaking of abolishing 
winter or cyclones or the rising spring tide of the 
Yangze. Even the Chinese of education are 
tempted to take the same attitude. 

Graft, Chinese Style 

The chief, if not the only, governmental activity 
of China's rulers appears to be that of filling their 
pockets with public funds, exacting "contribu- 
tions" from business men who want special priv- 
ileges or protection, negotiating foreign loans, and 
dividing the proceeds. Just what has been done 
with the large sums loaned to China by the Allies 
during the past few years is something of a mys- 
tery. What has happened to the reserve deposits 
in the national banks we do not know, but we do 
know that a Pekin dollar bank note is worth just 
about fifty-five cents. It is amusing — and en- 
couraging to the traveller — to learn that the gov- 
ernment, in order to save its "face," has to pre- 
tend that its dollar notes are worth a dollar and 
accept them on the government railroads at face 
value. You go to the railroad station via the 
money changer's and by investing good silver 
dollars in Pekin notes you can buy, say a fifteen 
dollar railroad ticket for eight. Even the local 
ticket agent, who is of course a government ap- 
pointee, wants to make his little "squeeze" on the 
transaction and tries to persuade you that accord- 
ing to the latest regulations he may only accept 



fourteen out of every fifteen dollars in bank notes. 
Should you heed his exhortation he, too, will pay 
a visit to the money changer, and return with 
forty-five cents in his own pocket. 

It ill befits an American, especially one who 
has been born and bred in the city of Philadelphia, 
and whose family have taken pride in always 
voting the "straight ticket," to cast stones at 
Chinese political peculation. Indeed in this re- 
spect Chinese officials are worse than Americans 
only in that they have carried the methods of 
the ward boss into national councils, have en- 
trenched their system behind the power of the 
army, and are subject to a less alert and intelligent 
public criticism than ehcsts in the West. 

Even among that small number of citizens who 
have both leisure and learning "graft," or, as we 
call it in China, "squeeze," is not regarded as 
peculiarly reprehensible, for the reason that al- 
most every one who has the remotest connection 
with any transaction in which money in involved 
expects his own little percentage on the deal. 

This well nigh universal attitude toward 
"squeeze" explains if it does not excuse the plun- 
der of the politicians. Were that their only fault 
their rule might be tolerable, but during the last 
four years, while the nations of the west have been 
other-where engaged, foreign intervention not to be 
feared, and foreign loans plentiful, China's gov- 
ernors have been so busy getting their hands on 
every available dollar, and destroying every ves- 
tige of constitutional control, and so neglectful 
of everything that might make for the order and 
prosperity of the country that any land less tena- 
cious of its social solidarity would have long since 
fallen to pieces. 

One can have nothing but the utmost admira- 
tion for a people whose sense of mutual coherence 
and instinct for order is such that they have been 
able in large measure to maintain the peaceful 
processes of life in spite of what, in many sections 
of China, might be justly described as an entire 
lack of any sort of government whatever. Surely 
such a people deserve better rulers. 

The Opium Scandal 

American readers are doubtless already ac- 
quainted with the recent plan of the Pekin poli- 
ticians to increase their fortunes at the cost of 
national degradation. The gradual diminution 
of opium cultivation and importation has been 
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going on since 1906. On March 31, 1917 both 
the growing and the selling of opium came to a 
complete, or rather a legal, end. There were at 
that time several hundred chests of Indian opium 
in Chinese ports unsold. This was taken over 
by the Maritime Customs in Shanghai, and held 
in bond. A few months ago China's rulers con- 
ceived the clever idea of purchasing this opium 
for sale under government auspices for "medicinal 
uses!" It is estimated that over three million 
dollars was to be the " squeeze* 9 of those who put 
through the deal. The protest in press, petition, 
and public meeting of the intelligent, patriotic 
minority, backed by the missionary body, and 
seconded by both the British and American gov- 
ernments has forced the Gang to reconsider its 
action. The opium is not to be sold — at least for 
the present. 

This, however, does not mean that opium is 
not to be grown, altho its cultivation is expressly 
forbidden now by law. Indeed squeeze-seeking 
officials find the law a convenient weapon for their 
own purposes, for farmers who are encouraged by 
the officials to grow opium may be made to pay 
these same officials handsomely for immunity 
from prosecution under the law! It need hardly 
be said that the best thought and will of China is 
unalterably opposed to the revival of the use of 
opium. Indeed the movement for the abolition of 
opium in China, and the very large measure of 
puccess it has now reached, — a movement which 
was set not only against a deep rooted national 
habit, but also against the interests of the farmer 
who raised the drug, the trader who sold it and the 
capitalist who imported it — is a moral triumph 
on the part of a resolute minority hardly to be 
equalled in the annals of mankind. 

The reform was well on its way before the em- 
pire was overthrown. That grasping officials of 
the "republic" should, in the last few years, have 
actually given the movement a set back in certain 
parts of China and that in spite of the earnest de- 
sire of all Chinese patriots is one of the saddest 
comments on the rule of the militarists. A young 
Chinese gives this description of the present situa- 
tion in a current magazine: 

"In certain places where stringent laws were once in 
force to suppress the opium trade official encouragement is 
now given for the re-cultivation of poppy whose splendid 
crop furnishes the government with a good revenue. On 
the Mongolian border, soldiers are often paid in opium. 
In Kueichow, Kwangsi, and Yunnan the use of opium is 



continued without penalty. Travellers report that in Szech- 
wan opium nets large profits to many fortune seekers. . . . 
The Military Governor of Shensi has given the people to 
understand that in order to meet the high rate of military 
expenditure it might be necessary for them to grow opium 
for the purpose of taxation." — (Mr. Soo Zang-Kyi, in St. 
John's Echo, Shanghai, October, 1918.) 

The author of this paragraph rightly speaks of 
the situation he depicts as scandalous. But 
what can we say to articles and editorials appear- 
ing in British newspapers published in China 
arguing for the resumption of the British opium 
traffic because of this situation! 

South Against North 

As I have said, the hopeful element in the situa- 
tion is the presence of a small but steadily increas- 
ing number of younger men, largely the products 
of Christian education, who are alive to the needs 
and possibilities of their country, who appreciate 
the urgency for economic betterment of the masses 
and for a widespread education not only of the 
mind but of the will and spirit, and who, with a 
genuine enthusiasm for constitutional democracy, 
are opposing the high handed doings of the Pekin 
Gang. 

And it is in the south of China that this element 
finds its greatest strength. The Yangtze valley 
and the lands to the south of it are at once the 
more prosperous and the more intelligent portions 
of China. It may seem fantastic to judge of a 
man's opinions by the cut of his hair, yet that is a 
fair index in China. My friends in America think 
I am joking when I tell them that here in Wu- 
chang one may go about the streets for a twelve- 
month and never see a "pig tail." Throughout the 
south of China hair is worn as short as it is in 
America, indeed a bit shorter. But travel a few 
hours north of the Yangtze and you see nothing 
but ques, which are outward and visible signs of 
an inward and spiritual inertia which mocks 
change. The North has, in the delightful phrase 
of one of my students, " remained with the thoughts 
of old model and conservativity." 

So the South is in arms. An intermittent, saun- 
tering, leisurely civil war has been in progress 
during the last two years. An American hearing 
that the South of China is in revolt against the 
North, pictures to himself, by a natural historical 
analogy, the South seceding from the Union and 
setting up for itself. That is not the purpose of 
the southern leaders. Their revolt is a protest 
against the autocratic, self-seeking, nation-betray - 
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ing policies of Yuan Shih-Kai and Tuan Chi-Jui 
which have virtually overthrown the republic. 
They say, in effect, we refuse longer to take orders 
from Pekin until the republic is reestablished. 

It would be idle to assert that all the southern 
leaders are enlightened patriots. The virtue of 
many of them consists merely in the circumstance 
that they are the "outs" while Tuan and his 
crowd are the "ins," but it is nevertheless true 
that if any virtue or any enlightenment is to be 
found anywhere in China, what there is of it is 
with the South. 

Western Diplomacy Does Its Bit 

That, however, is not the opinion of Western 
diplomats; or if it is they have not let it interfere 
with the sacred interests of trade. From the 
establishment of the "republic" the Western 
nations have consistently upheld the hands and 
filled the pockets of the military gang. This may 
be partially accounted for by the feeling that the 
South is anti-foreign, a feeling which is justified 
or not, according to what we mean by anti- 
foreign. If we mean by anti-foreign an opposi- 
tion to Western education, Western science, West- 
ern invention, Christian missions, and the ideals 
of democracy, then the South is most emphatically 
not anti-foreign. It is anti-foreign in that it be- 
lieves that China has some higher destiny than to 
be forever the field for profitable exploitation by 
the trading companies of the West; it resents 
the special privileges, the tariff discriminations, 
the territorial concessions, the financial obliga- 
tions, the limitations of sovereignty forced upon 
China at the point of Western guns or purchased 
from corrupt officials with Western gold. It 
cherishes, in short, the laudable ambition of China 
for the Chinese. 

Now foreign diplomacy has discovered that the 
militarists harbor no such disconcerting idealisms. 
It is quite immaterial to the Pekin Gang whether 
China is for the Chinese, or for the Japanese, or 
for the British, or for the Germans, or for the 
Standard Oil Company. It depends entirely on 
who pays the highest. They are quite willing to 
sell their country if they can make a good round 
twenty percent on the price. Knowing this, the 
task of the Western diplomat, which is the exten- 
sion of markets and the securing of trade prive- 
leges, is simple; and it is of the utmost importance 
that the militarists be kept in power! Western 



diplomacy has done its bit in making China unsafe 
for democracy. 

At the present moment fighting between the 
North and the South has ceased, and the leaders 
on both sides have agreed to hold a peace confer- 
ence, but since the Northern leaders show no in- 
clination to accept such constitutional checks to 
their autocratic power as the South has been con- 
tending for, it is difficult to see what the outcome 
will be. He would be indeed a rash prophet who 
would dare to forecast the next political move in 
China. 

I recently visited one of the largest industrial 
plants in the East, — a plant employing over four 
thousand workers. The managing director is a 
Chinese who combines the best of the culture of 
East and West, — a man of rare energy and judg- 
ment and insight into the ways of his countrymen. 
"What," I asked him, referring to the present 
political situation, "is going to happen next?" 

He shrugged his shoulders expressively. "I can 
prophesy," he said, "what my office force will do 
under given circumstances; I can foretell with 
fair accuracy what will happen in engine room or 
mill; but when I deal with the carrying coolies 
on the wharves I never have the slightest idea 
what they will do next. They seem to act without 
reason or mental sequence of any kind. They are 
like children. Perhaps I should say," he added, 
feeling for the right English word, "they are 
childish." 

He paused a moment, gazing into his cup of tea. 
"They are," he concluded, "like the gentlemen 
who occupy the palaces in Pekin!" 



TO A COMRADE IN PRISON 

It is against all nature, Comrade; yet 
Pale from the air of your infected cell, 
With tears I pray God from our hearts expel 
The damned desire to punish: O! to let 
No hope of ours time's random vengeance whet! 
Loving alone can ever now make well 
The raving world that turned its fields to hell; 
The sick souls of the cruel must be met 
With no reprisal; but the gentling word 
The old French pauper spoke, the time he heard 
44 Fiat experimentum, softly said, 
44 In corpore vili," by his dying bed. 
He, lifting up his glazing eyes, replied 
46 Call not one creature vile, for whom Christ died." 

SARAH CLEGHORN. 
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A Fellowship School 

Our readers have shown by their frequent letters to us on the subject that they are keenly 
alive to the fundamental importance of the educational problem. How are we to build the 
new world of tomorrow on the foundations of our present educational system? Are we to 
go on teaching our children jingoistic history and imperialistic geography, and hope to pro- 
duce good internationalists? Can we accept any longer the old repressive discipline, the old 
life crushing routine of the school room 9 and expect to win the freedom and fellowship which 
must be the crown and joy of the new commonwealth of mankind? We believe those who 
have raised these questions from time to time, and many others of our readers, will be deeply 
interested in the following outline of a new educational venture of wide significance. While 
this experiment has been conceived by members of the Fellowship of Reconciliation and is in- 
spired bf its spirit, the title of this article is not the finally accepted name of the school and 
does not imply any official connection between the school and the Fellowship. — The Editors. 



I. Purpose of Founders. 

THE world is in process of transition to a new social or- 
der. The new order to be satisfactory must have right 
spiritual foundations; that is, it must be based on such princi- 
ples of conduct and aspiration as will sustain the fullest devel- 
opment of individual personality and of social life. 

Such basic principles, while not exclusively stated by Jesus, 
are, we believe, best presented in his teachings. The strength 
necessary to apply these teachings is also, we think, generated 
by contact with his life. Therefore we look to the teachings 
and life of Jesus for the creative forces needed to maintain the 
freedom and security of the world. 

In the past the principles of Jesus have not been adequately 
applied to civilization ; but we believe that if a sufficient num- 
ber of people would seriously make the attempt these princi- 
ples might now be successfully applied, especially if young peo- 
ple would resolve early in life to dedicate and train themselves 
for the building of a radically Christian social order. In the 
hope of furthering this aim, we are founding The Fellowship 
School. 

The school will aim to give expert guidance in self-education 
by a large amount of individual instruction and by introducing 
students to the best thought of the past and present. Besides 
these curriculum studies, the school will aim to teach by experi- 
ence gained from cooperative living. Thus it should be a con- 
crete demonstration of the practicability of Christian theory 
socially applied. 

II. Cooperative Principles 

1. Fellowship of Purpose and Life 

The members of the school, teachers, students and helpers, 
in their relationships to one another, will work out a community 
life expressive of friendship and personal helpfulness to the 
utmost that this may be achieved. The educational forces of 
personality, of character, of the older upon the younger and the 
younger upon the older, of variety of temperament and experi- 
ence, will thus be utilized, not only in classroom hours, but in 
the whole community life of work and play. 

2. Concentration of Possessions to Secure Educational Inde- 

pendence 

The school does not wish to be under the domination of a 
board of financial trustees. Also it does not wish to close its 
doors to students who have not sufficient money to pay for liv- 
ing expenses and instruction. Therefore it will be financed from 
a central fund, to be maintained by voluntary subscription. 
The principle advocated will be: "To each according to his 
need, from each according to his ability." In the beginning 
enough will be guaranteed to run the school for four years; 
by the end of this time it is hoped that the school will be self- 
sustaining. Out of this common fund necessary living expenses 
will be provided. Teachers and helpers will be paid modest 
salaries. All will be expected to live simply and help take 
care of the school property. Careful accounts will be kept of 
receipts and expenditures. Reports will be made at stated in- 



tervals; the treasurer's books will be open to inspection at any 
time, and they will be audited at least once a year, 
j. Workers Control 

The general control of school policy and finances will be in 
the hands of the school meeting. Everyone living in the school 
will have one vote, scholars and helpers included. Financial 
contributions shall carry no voting power whatever; thus the 
investment of work, of personality, of life, and not the invest- 
ment of property, shall determine the school's affairs. 

The school meeting will elect the various department heads 
and committees who shall have, during their tenure of office, 
complete power in the management of work delegated to them. 
They will, however, be subject to questions at school meetings 
and to recall by community vote. The most hopeful devices 
for securing democracy in society will be tried out, and it is 
expected that by this experience of democracy in life, a training 
will be given in democratic idealism and practice far superior to 
that which can be gained from books alone. 

4. Discipline Through Minimum of Compulsion and Maximum 

of Love 

The school discipline to the farthest practicable extent will 
be secured by democratic self government, by the processes of 
reason and love, and not by the application of external compul- 
sion, either physical or intellectual. In the long run the only 
effective kind of discipline is self-discipline, and the school will 
aim to train its members in growth toward this, with all the 
skill that it can possibly command. It will also try to train its 
members to be patient, wise and kind with undisciplined broth- 
ers. It will urge them to have faith in, and to practice, the 
constructive principle of overcoming evil with good. It is 
believed that the knowledge gained from this first hand experi- 
ence may be of unique value in helping toward the solution of 
the vexing problem as to how society can best deal with the 
wayward and unfit. Some may think that the foregoing prin- 
ciple is too " ideal," but we believe that it will more than jus- 
tify itself, in breaking down that middle wall of partition be- 
tween teacher and student, which exists to the sad detriment 
of education in the majority of schools. 

5. Practice of Cooperative Service Within the School, the 

Neighborhood and World 
The school will not be a retreat from the world, but a pur- 
posive focus upon it. Its aim will be to develop workers who 
will help transform the social order into the commonwealth of 
God, and who will not use the method of violence but the 
method of useful service. To this end, cooperation in taking 
care of school property and in ministering to the members of 
the community will be practiced. Everyone will do some share 
of such hard and sour work as must be done; but everyone also 
will have his share in the school's pleasures and advantages. 
The school will wish to be useful to its neighborhood. The 
members will contribute whatever service they can to the peo- 
ple, churches and institutions near by. Also each member of 
the faculty will be expected to spend a portion of the year 
away from the school, doing work that will keep him in touch 
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with current life and opinion. Thus he should be able to take 
something of the school idealism into the world, and also he 
should bring back to the school those quickening and broaden- 
ing impulses that come from humanity's wide life. 
6. Rights of Resignation and Recall 

Any member of the school will have the right to withdraw 
at any time. The school cannot succeed unless its members 
have faith in the undertaking, and as soon as a member really 
loses faith, it is best for the school that he withdraw. Con- 
versely the school meeting shall have the ultimate right to re- 
quest the resignation of any person who shall not seem helpful 
to the school. 

III. Curriculum, Terms of Admission, and Date 
of Opening 

In a subsequent statement we shall give more detailed in- 
formation on these points. At the present time our plans for 
a curriculum include the following subjects: English, includ- 
ing writing and speaking ; Social Science, including history, eco- 



nomics, civics and current events; Natural Science, such as in- 
troductions to astronomy, geology and biology; Mathematics; 
Modern Languages; Religion and Ethics. There will be two 
main groups of students — a tutorial coeducational group of col- 
lege age, and a younger group of boys of high school age. Ad- 
mission will not be determined by any financial tests, but by 
tests of moral purpose, mental ability and character. Always 
the candidate must himself wish to cooperate with the school 
purpose. The school will probably be located in the country at 
Katonah, N. Y., where it can gain a certain measure of self 
support from the land. It plans to open next fall. Communi- 
cations from prospective faculty members, students or contribu- 
tors should be addressed to 219 East 68th St., New York City, 
to any of the following : 

Robert Williams Dunn, 
William Mann Fincke, 
Helen Hamlin Fincke, 
John Nbvin Sayre. 



By the Way 



THERE are some curious contradictions just now in the 
matter of coming into and going out of the United States. 
On the one hand, we have large bodies of men rounded up and 
held for deportation on account of their radical views, whereas, 
on the other, we find a great many socialists who cannot get 
permission to leave these shores. Also as to citizenship there 
are some strange new practices. In the old days all one had to 
do was to assure Uncle Sam that one was not an anarchist or 
a polygamist, but now I am told by a native of Canada who has 
just been adopted as an American citizen, that a friend of his 
whose name he gave as a reference was asked whether the 
would-be American was a Socialist or a member of the I. W. 
W. ? " Does he belong to any radical organization ? " was the 
next question. Then, " Has he ever in your hearing expressed 
approval of the Bolsheviki ?" and, lastly, worst crime of all, 
" Is he a pacifist?" 

I am reminded by all this of what Mark Twain used to say 
about Russia in the old days under the Czar. " As soon as they 
find a Russian with any ideas of his own they lock him up in 
prison or send him off to Siberia. This is a wonderful plan. 
It is so successful. It is so effective. For it keeps the general 

level of intelligence in Russia down to that of the Czar." 
* * * 

ROBINSON CRUSOE is a book of excellent comfort in 
these days when too much reading of the newspapers is 
apt to induce a Hamlet mode of despair: 

" Man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he's most assured, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep." 
The other day I was glancing through the journal of the 
lonely islander and came upon that gallant effort of his to strike 
a balance between the good and evil in his condition : 

" I now began to consider seriously my condition, and the 
circumstances I was reduced to; and I drew up the state of my 
affairs in writing, not so much to leave them to any that were 
to come after me — for I was likely to have but few heirs — as 
to deliver my thoughts from daily poring over them, and afflict- 
ing my mind; and as my reason began now to master my 



despondency, I began to comfort myself as well as I could, and 
to set the good against the evil, that I might have something to 
distinguish my case from worse; and I stated very impartially, 
like debtor and creditor, the comforts I enjoyed against the 
miseries I suffered." 

It has occurred to me to try to apply Crusoe's admirable idea 
to an analysis of the present state of the world, but I can make 
nothing better of it than this: 



We have won a war to end 
war. 



We have destroyed Prus- 
sian militarism and have made 
the world safe for Democ- 
racy. 



A League of Nations is 
about to be formed. 

All the statesmen agree that 
Germany must pay a vast 
sum in indemnities or we shall 
all be bankrupt. 

But no good patriot in any 
of the Allied countries will 
ever buy a German product. 

It is no longer a crime 
under the Espionage Law to 
read Latzko's " Men in 
War." 

Mr. Wilson will soon be 
on his way back to the White 
House. 



But conscription is now al- 
most universal, and America 
and England are starting a 
race in naval armament. 

But we now live in terror 
of Bolshevism and in certain 
quarters men are openly wish- 
ing that the Czar and Kaiser 
were back on their thrones 
again. 

But its members seem to be 
as firmly united as were the 
Ten Little Indian Boys. 

But she can only do so if we 
do a big trade with her. 



But unless we buy German 
goods, Germanv will never be 
able to pay an indemnity. 

But Lenin's "The Soviets 
at Work " is forbidden fruit. 



Mr. Debs will soon be on 
his way to prison. 



WHEN Mr. Henry Ford expresses his impatience with 
those " authorities " who always point to the " lessons of 
history " to prove that things cannot possibly happen the way 
they actually do happen, he is voicing the plain man's suspicion 
not so much of history itself as of the historian — his suspicion and 
dislike nr'„ so much of Public Information as of the propagandists 
who prepare it. Mr. Ford might well consider running a series 
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of investigations into historical sources and publish the results in 
his new weekly. It is more than likely that he would sometimes 
uncover a piece of lost wisdom, possessing a new significance, 
such as I stumbled across unexpectedly the other day in the 
following observation made by a British statesman when the 
old Kingdom of Poland was being carved up by her Big Three 
neighbors. 

" There is no political doctrine more false or more per- 
nicious than that which represents vice in its internal gov- 
ernment as an extenuation of unjust aggression against a 
country, and as a consolation to mankind for the destruc- 
tion of its independence. As no government is without 
great faults such a doctrine multiplies the grounds for war, 
gives an unbounded scope to ambition and furnishes benevo- 
lent pretexts for every sort of rapine." 

* * * 

THESE are difficult times for those among us of the older 
generation. The flood gates of change are wide open. 
Not often do we meet an old man or an old woman who can 
look out upon a world in revolution with eyes of joy and hope. 
But such a man is that old lion-heart Dr. John Clifford, the 
veteran non-conformist leader of England. Hear him (as 
quoted in a recent issue of The Manchester Guardian), on the 
subject of labor unrest — and think how many younger men we 
know who have not a tithe of this old hero's vision and courage. 

Speaking at a Free Church demonstration at the City Temple 
in London, Dr. Clifford said that what was requisite was a 
new way of thinking about industry. 

u We have traveled a long way in the labor world from 
where I was 72 years ago," he said. " I had no difficulty in 
believing after working 16 or 20 hours at a stretch that labor 
was a curse, as we were taught in the village church that it 
was. I was told that the monotony, the wearisomeness, and 
the oppression was the outworking of human sin. I came by 
and by to realize that the curse came not from God, but from 
the inhumanity of man to man — the greed and the falseness. 
Poverty was thought to be part of the plan of life, and the 
churches failed to see the connection between the spiritual 
famine and the materialistic glut. It is a joy to think that 
most of those conceptions have passed away. The welfare of 
the workers should have a primary place. Modern industry 
in the main is opposed to the plan of life. It is anti-Christian 
and anti-human, comprising as it does anarchy and competition. 
We must close the door against war by keeping open the door 
for world trade." 

* * * 

1 WONDER how many of my readers have noticed the aston- 
ishing character of the religious notices which are appearing 
these days, many columns long, in the Saturday issues of our 
newspapers. Whatever the war's effect may be upon the 
churches, there can be no doubt, if we are to judge from all the 
expensive space which is used up by these announcements, that 
the public mind is not indifferent to the problems of religion. 
One of the leading New York papers is before me as I write 
these lines and I notice that more space is occupied by church 
notices than by the theatres. 

The surprising feature of the page is the group of announce- 
ments coming under the heading of " Other Services." Thus, 
for example, a distinguished looking gentleman, judging by his 
photo which he attaches to his advertisement, is holding forth 
tomorrow in one of New York's largest theatres, and announces 
his subject thus: "The Bible says, ' Say Ye Not a Confederacy 
(or League)/ Does this warn against a League of Nations, or 



Churches, or both? " I wish that Senator Lodge could be there. 
I am sure he would get some new and original points for his 
next debate which would be likely to astonish and overwhelm 
even President Wilson himself. Another announcement piques 
one's curiosity. It is of a lady who declares herself to be " the 
only personal pupil of the late Judge Troward of England and 
India" (a rather unusual jurisdiction surely). She is to give 
a talk on the somewhat elusive subject of " Intuition — How to 
Recognize and Expand It." In one of the largest Broadway 
theatres " a noted Bible lecturer," promises " a strong lecture " 
on "' The Last Prophetic Date in This World's History. The 
Sweep of the Centuries Seen Through God's Telescope. It's a 
W onderfully Inspiring View." Meanwhile in another big the- 
atre another audience will turn its mind to the beginning of 
things in a discussion of the question, "Who Made God? " 

But not only are the theatres enlisted for these " Other 
Services." On Sundays apparently all the leading hotels are 
scenes of tremendous philosophical and theological controversies. 
Thus in the Hotel McAlpin, a gentlemen who announces him- 
self as " The Business Man and Wonder of the Twentieth 
Century " is to lecture on " The Science of Today in Business. 
The Latest Discovery in Science and Everybody Can Use It. 
No More Limitation in Finance/' Of all the religious services 
announced for tomorrow this strikes me as being the one most 
likely to appeal to New York's tired business men. " No More 
Limitation in Finance" — what an acceptable message for 
Wall Street. In another hotel two brothers promise " A Meta- 
physical Lecture on the Cosmic Law," and in another a learnec^ 
doctor (announced as the author of " Woman, Sing Your Own 
Song ") will talk on " Are You a Voice or an Echo? " " How 
to Visualize Success " is the title of a lecture by a lady who 
generously offers to " Teach You How to Demonstrate Free," 
though her course on " Concentration and the Silence " is rather 
expensive, costing as it does $10.00. A downtown Mission, 
making the most of these remaining " wet " days, appends to 
its announcement of a Sunday afternoon service the startling 
line, " Drunkards especially invited." The address of this Mis- 
sion, by the way, is in Water Street. 

One of the notices tells me of a church I had not heard of 
before. " The First Church of Life and Joy." It meets every 
Sunday morning in the Gold Room of some studios near the 
Carnegie Hall (a not inappropriate juxtaposition) and the ser- 
mon tomorrow is entitled " Introducing Your Super Self." 
The pastor of this new church appears to lead a particularly 
lively and joyous life on Sundays, for no sooner is his morning 
service over in the Gold Room in New York than he dashes off 
to the Crystal Room in the New Ebbitt Hotel, Washington, 
D. C, for an evening meeting. I wonder if Mr. Wilson ever 
attends the Washington service. I should think he would par- 
ticularly enjoy this lecture on " Introducing Your Super Self." 

A last glance at these announcements is rewarded by the pleas- 
ing discovery that the subject for the evening discourse at one 
of the orthodox churches is announced as " A New Heaven and 
a New Earth. All seats free." 

A reader of all these religious notices might well paraphrase 
Paul's cry to the Athenians thus, " Ye men of New York, I 
perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious. For as I 
passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found many altars 
with this inscription, 1 To the Unknown God/ " 

THE ROA DMENDER. 
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England, Ireland and America 

AN OPEN LETTER TO AN ENGLISH LIBERAL 



MY DEAR KIRKMAN: Out of the many 
topics of these extraordinary times, hopeful 
or gloomy, I am constrained by an inner 
compulsion not to be denied, to write you about 
Ireland and the menace to the world involved in 
the continual denial of her claims to liberty. 

Now I can well imagine that, fair minded and 
forward-looking though you are, you will be saying 
as you read these lines, "what on earth has this 
American to do with a British domestic question 
like Ireland? Surely, America has enough un- 
solved racial questions of her own without med- 
dling in our affairs?" But I answer, surely the war 
has proved to us all that questions of right and 
wrong cannot any more be considered as local 
and domestic. For my own part I believe that 
you English people have a perfect right to feel and 
to express "a concern," as the Quakers say, as to 
our mishandling of the negro problem in this 
country, or as to our method of dealing with the 
Philippines, even as we in America have the right 
to listen to and support the claims of the peoples 
of Ireland, Egypt and India. 



I remember the enthusiasm of you English 
liberals when President Wilson stated that America 
entered the war to fight for the right "of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life and obe- 
dience." And now the war is over and the map 
of Europe is marked with the names of new 
countries never heard of before by most Americans. 
(They say in Washington that a year or so ago 
most Congressmen thought that the Ukraine was 
a musical instrument.) Can you then reasonably 
expect us to forget Ireland and fail to apply to her 
the Presidential ideals upon which Germany sur- 
rendered and which were so eagerly accepted not 
alone by us but by you, no less, in England? 

I sometimes wonder if Englishmen realize how 
very closely the Irish question concerns us here 
from Maine to California. I am not exaggerating 
in any degree when I solemnly assure you that 
unless her just demands are speedily satisfied 
Ireland will become an outstanding problem in 
American politics as she now is in British politics, 



until, soon or late, the embittered controversy 
will imperil the world's peace and end in the fright- 
ful calamity of a war between the English speaking 
peoples. 

No doubt by now you will be wanting proof 
that my mind has not been so unhinged by the 
war that I am "seeing things at night." For such 
proof let me ask you to look for a moment at a few 
plain, blunt facts that are quite beyond denial. 
First let me remind you that there are in this 
country some twenty million Americans of Irish 
birth or ancestry, which is about half the total 
population of the British isles. Most of these 
Irish emigrants left their homes under stress of 
bitter necessity. They came forth to escape 
actual famine, coercion, the payment of unjust 
tribute to absentee landlords; — but there is no 
need for me to dwell on the tragic history of the 
Victorian era in Ireland, your own English writers 
— even your Government Commissions' reports — 
have sufficiently condemned English misrule. 
These fellow citizens of Irish stock, loyal Americans 
that they are, have not ceased to love their Island 
of Sorrows. Should we not wonder if they had? To 
these Irish immigrants we owe to an extraordinary 
degree the rapid development of our continent 
from ocean to ocean. From men and women of 
Irish race have come leaders in all walks of life. 
Thousands of these Irish Americans fought in the 
great war the more cheerfully and bravely because 
they believed that America's war aims, as stated 
by the President and endorsed by the Allies, could 
mean nothing less than freedom for Ireland. If 
these high hopes are disappointed confidence in our 
government will be profoundly disturbed. 

You in England cannot expect Americans to 
overlook this formidable fact nor to be indifferent 
to its possible far-reaching consequences for our 
own nation. Perhaps you cannot guess the mighty 
power in American politics of the Irish vote. As 
long as the Irish people in Ireland and in America 
feel a bitter sense of grievance, so long will it be 
possible for our politicians, under cover of sym- 
pathy for Irish wrongs, to manipulate considerable 
sections of the Irish vote, by no means always to 
the advantage of Ireland, or of America, but for 
their own purposes. 
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I wish you could have been with me the other 
night at a great "Irish Freedom' ' meeting in one 
of our big cities. You would have noted the en- 
thusiastic and keenly responsive crowd. You 
would have seen that the rapt, even religious 
devotion to the cause of Ireland of that vast 
audience was being used — perhaps without evil 
intention — by certain men and certain groups to 
further their own ambitions, on this particular 
occasion to oppose even the idea of a League of 
Nations. This meeting is only typical of what is 
now happening all over the country. There is 
no city of importance which cannot fill its largest 
hall with Irish-Americans, the reverse side of 
whose enthusiasm for Ireland is usually a burning 
hatred of England. You know as well as I do of 
the demagogues and yellow journals both in your 
country and mine — your Bottomleys and our 
Hearsts — who already, before the treaty of peace 
is signed, are busily organizing ill-will between 
our two countries, which only a few months ago> 
we were told, were "united indissolubly in the 
bonds of eternal friendship. " 

II 

But far more serious than this demagogery is 
the growing rivalry between British and American 
"big business," a rivalry which under the present 
dispensation is more or less inevitable. As the 
great creditor nation we may not be popular in 
England. As the ruler of the seas you are not 
always popular in America, hence the strong 
movement here to build a navy as large, if not 
larger than your own, a movement that will no* 
be arrested by the adoption of the present cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, which, by the way* 
is being denounced by our anti-English politicians 
as "an alliance for guaranteeing the integrity of the 
British Empire." But league or no league, com- 
mercial and financial rivalry is bound to put our 
international friendship to the test, and unless the 
threatened storm of Bolshevism sweeps away all 
other issues the "indissoluble bonds" of a few 
months ago will prove in time of strain as weak 
as those of many another self interested alliance. 

This may seem to you like a digression from 
Ireland's affairs but it is not. We Anglo Saxons, 
like men of Kipling's "lesser breeds without the 
law," must have an emotional justification for the 
strife and war produced by economic rivalry, and 
lo, here is Ireland, another small nationality all 



ready and willing to be the "little Belgium" of the 
next war. Of course I am not saying that this 
next war is imminent; but I do say that the Irish 
in America, consciously and unconsciously, are 
already its active — and desperately earnest — 
propagandists. The Irish vote may not be strong 
enough to defeat at this time the adoption of a 
covenant of a League of Nations, even though that 
covenant guarantees the integrity of the British 
Empire, but it is already strong enough to be a 
powerful factor in multiplying causes of suspicion 
and dislike between us, and beyond doubt it can 
and will be the force driving us into the madness of 
competitive armaments, and that way lies war. 

But, you may say, the Irish question bristles 
with difficulties. I answer, the Irish problem is 
simplicity itself compared with the economic and 
industrial problems that today confront all the 
nations of the earth. Surely every question which 
can be amicably settled by reason and by justice 
is so much clear gain in these days when we are 
beset behind and before by tasks that would tax 
the wisdom of Solomon and the strength of 
Hercules. I wish I knew how to convey to you 
something of the grief I have felt when at Irish 
meetings I have realized that all that magnificent 
devotion and passion for Ireland goes only to 
increase the world's vast store of vengeance and 
hate, whereas guided by so little wisdom it might 
become an inexhaustible reservoir of international 
good will and peace. 

Ill 

Let me ask you what possible reason even from 
the standpoint of self-interest, has England for 
withholding any longer that which again and 
again throughout the century Ireland has sought 
to obtain — her freedom from English rule. Perhaps 
you will answer, as so many of your countrymen 
do, "But who knows what Ireland really wants?" 
Frankly, such an answer is something less than 
honest. What of the last election? Here was 
a nation in the hands of a strong army of occu- 
pation, with most of its chosen political leaders in 
alien prisons, deciding in orderly fashion by the 
ballot, by a two-thirds majority, that it desires 
complete independence. It seems to me that the 
verdict is plainer than in almost any case recorded 
in history. Certainly there has been no such clear 
expression of the popular will in the case of Poland 
or of Jugoslavia. No such majority would have 
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ratified the American Declaration of Independence 
in 1776. Perhaps like other Englishmen you say 
that we Americans are the last people who should 
talk thus about giving Ireland independence when 
we so resolutely refused to let the South secede. 
But surely the case is not on all fours. The South 
voluntarily entered a federal union; in no sense 
was she oppressed; her secession was primarily 
due to the desire of her ruling class to maintain 
and to spread the institution of chattel slavery- 
Her defeat meant the death of slavery. Moreover 
in a single generation these same Southern states 
have become ardent supporters of the Union- 
How do these same facts apply to Ireland? Ireland 
never voluntarily became part of the United 
Kingdom. She has been continuously exploited 
and oppressed. She desires her independence not 
to propagate slavery but to gain freedom. She 
has never become reconciled to English rule. The 
history of more than seven centuries of Anglo- 
Irish relations bears incontrovertible testimony 
to these facts 

But perhaps you will say, "There is Ulster.'' 
Yes, there is Ulster, but some of us over here 
think that Ulster has been quite largely a manu- 
factured (not to say a manufacturers') issue. We 
are familiar over here with the science and art of 
politics; we know what ambitious men like Sir 
Edward Carson and Lord Birkenhead (who, when 
he was known as Sir F. E. Smith, once elegantly 
declared his allegiance to the "twin causes of 
Protestantism and Protection"), — can do to mani- 
pulate religious and racial rivalry for their own 
ends. And I think our suspicions as to the un- 
reality of the Ulster issue are being pretty well 
confirmed in these days. For example I see that 
that well informed observer, your countryman* 
Robert Dell writes thus in a recent issue of The 
Dial: 

"The Belfast strike has brought about an extraordinary 
situation in Ireland. Labor seems about to bridge the 
gulf between North and South. Racial and religious dif- 
ferences are yielding to common economic interests and Sir 
Edward Carson's reign in Ulster is threatened. The Bel- 
fast strikers have made overtures to their fellow workmen 
in Dublin and an alliance between Sinn Fein and Labor 
—between the political and industrial rebels — seems prob- 
able at the moment of writing." 

Mr. Dell goes on to speak of Dominion Home 
Rule as a solution of the Irish problem, a con- 
clusion which seems to me to be a strange non 
sequitur to his own argument. I can see certain 



advantages in so called Dominion Home Rule, but 
it is a solution only if it is the free choice of the 
Irish people. They have declared for indepen- 
dence. Surely Ireland should have what she 
wants not what more powerful nations may think 
she ought to want. Perhaps Ireland will volun- 
tarily change her mind? Indeed I believe that 
she would were it not for the long record of 
chicanery which has characterized England's Irish 
policy. Irishmen remember the Act of Renun- 
ciation in 1783, which guaranteed to Ireland a 
permanent parliament. Seventeen years later 
that agreement was a scrap of paper. In 1914 a 
denaturated measure of Home Rule was agreed 
upon only to be abandoned "on account of the 
war." Next a hand picked Irish Convention w 7 as 
summoned, only to have its recommendations 
thrown into the waste paper basket. Instead of 
freedom the British Parliament voted conscription 
for Ireland. Need I also remind you of the cruel 
and stupid revenge your government took after 
the rebellion of Easter week? These seem to be 
very good reasons why Ireland is likely now to 
insist without compromise on complete indepen- 
dence, and the recognition of the Republic, the 
framework of which already exists. I believe that 
if England were promptly to concede Irish claims 
to freedom, seven centuries of hate would ere long 
be forgotten and satisfactory agreements would 
soon be made between the two countries with 
regard to trade and foreign relations to the well 
being both of Ireland and of Great Britain. 

How is it that you English liberals cannot or 
will not see that in such a new attitude of confi- 
dence and good will lies Britain's safety, and the 
safety of her Empire. Altogether apart from the 
growing menace to Anglo-American relations in 
the continued coercion of Ireland is it not clear 
that a free, friendly and prosperous Ireland, fellow 
member with Britain in a genuine League of 
Nations, would be a friend and ally, whereas a 
discontented "possession" always on the verge of 
rebellion is a dangerous enemy. I have heard it 
said that if Ireland were free she would be a jump- 
ing off ground for England's foes. Is it likely, is 
it even possible, that a people which for more than 
seven centuries has resisted English mastery will 
surrender to the domination of any other power, 
or that it will ally itself against that England with 
which, in the new day, it will be bound by ties of 
proximity, of trade, and of good will? What did 
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Sweden suffer when she let Norway attain her 
complete independence without war? Did not 
your great Liberal Premier, Campbell Bannerman 
gain for England the greatest victory of the Boer 
War when he practically restored to the Boers all 
that his country had fought to take from them? 
Might not recognition of Ireland make of DeValera 
as true a friend of England as Campbell Banner- 
man made of General Botha or General Smuts? 
If with Ireland discontented nearly half a million 
men of Irish birth, from Ireland, England and the 
Dominions enrolled under the British flag to 
fight^gainst Prussianism it seems hardly likely 
tEat a contented Ireland would celebrate its free- 
dom by joining the enemies of a friendly demo- 
cratic England. 

IV 

Sometimes I hear it said that the real root of 
the difficulty is the Irish lack of capacity for self 
government. Such a statement immedi- 
ately prompts the question — can any govern- 
ment in Ireland be worse than English govern- 
ment has been? Under British rule the popula- 
tion of Ireland has decreased by more than 
4,000,000 in seventy years; the Irish death rate 
from tuberculosis — peculiarly a disease of poverty 
— is double that of England; in 1907 one Irishman 
out of every 44 was in receipt of poor relief. Yet 
according to recent British official figures this 
land cursed with poverty through no harshness of 
Nature paid $150,000,000 in taxes last year of 
which only $65,000,000 were spent in Ireland- 
Though the population of Ireland is about the 
same as that of Scotland the cost of government 
is four times as much. Today Britain holds her 
power only through an army of occupation 
200,000 strong. What more do impartial men 
need to know about the quality of her government? 

But I do not base my belief in the possibilities 
of Irish self government on the cynical view that 
republican rule cannot very well be worse than 
Castle rule. I believe in the Irish people. Certainly 
here in America they show no lack of capacity to 
govern themselves, and the rest of us as well! 
Australia and Canada bear witness to the same 
effect. The facts of history are on the side of the 
Irish. The Irish Celts gave letters, learning and 
Christianity to our Saxon forbears and to half of 
Europe besides. Modern historical research makes 
A t certain that the Brehon laws, which guided the 



general tribal life of the Irish, and the distribution 
of land were more humane and enlightened and 
fairer to the poor than were the feudalist code and 
customs imposed by English kings. Ireland is an 
outstanding illustration of the way in which the 
conqueror writes history to suit himself. Her 
oppressors make Ireland poor and illiterate, and 
then say "Behold a people, lazy and ignorant, — 
unfit to rule themselves." They keep alive the 
fires of religious bigotry, and then solemnly warn 
us "We must keep our control in order to prevent 
religious wars." They maintain an unjust social 
and economic system, based on coercive laws, and 
then (the blessed word "Bolshevism" being yet 
unknown) they cry aloud "what else can we do 
with a nation of plunderers and law breakers?" 
And yet does not all human experience show that 
it is only where true liberty reigns that religious 
bigotry, ignorance and all other obstacles to wise 
self government disappear? 

Even under conditions as they are in. Ireland 
today it seems to me that the modern Irish have 
given more than sufficient proof of their capacity 
for self government in the organization of the Sinn 
Fein movement, in their massed passive resistance 
to conscription and in their conduct of the last 
election. You may perhaps call me a romanticist, 
but for my part I believe that a nation which can 
unite in one great cause the mysticism of Padraic 
Pearse, the poet, and the economic radicalism of 
James Connolly, the realist, has a needed contri- 
bution to make for the salvation of Western 
Europe. 

But suppose I am wrong in my high estimate of 
Irish capacity and in my faith as to what a free 
Ireland might do for mankind? Did not one of 
your own statesman once say that self government 
is better than good government? Has not the 
tragic history of modern ciivlization, culminating 
in the great war, set the seal of doom upon the 
doctrine that one nation or one race is called upon 
by God to impose its will upon another? When 
President Wilson said, "No peace can endure or 
ought to endure which does not rest upon the prin- 
ciple that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed," England and 
all the other allies loudly applauded. Are we now 
to make a mockery and a lie of our common pro- 
fessions and give freedom only to the subject 
peoples of our foes? If we do so the sceptics will 
want no other proof that they are right when they 
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say that the great war was only a struggle between 
rival imperialisms. Our hypocrisy will at least be 
open and above board. 

My reading of the history of empires from the 
days of ancient Egypt to modern Germany tells 
one consistent story of a moral order in the uni- 
verse against which nations transgress at their 
peril. There can be no peace for mankind, no 
fulfillment of our dreams of creating a happier 
world, until we live less by standards of self 
interest and more by the great eternal ideals of 
justice. 



As I write these words I know very well that 
this salne criticism may be applied in no small 
degree to our American treatment of the little 
countries of Central America and the Islands of 
the Carribean Sea. God knows, I would not 
speak as the Pharisees. But circumstances have 
made of Ireland a symbol to all the world. If her 
claims are ignored in the peace treaty and in the 
constitution of the League of Nations then the 
fears of other subject peoples and of the exploited 
classes in all countries will be justified. The 
League will be seen at once as but another and 
even more infamous Holy Alliance. In the last 
analysis therefore it is because of my concern for 
a lasting peace that I am writing to you thus in 
an endeavor to interpret a problem which is not 
exclusively British but is woven into the very 
pattern of the faith and hopes of all men who long 
for freedom and justice. 

I think you would be amazed to see how many 
of our Irish- Americans are becoming conscious of 
this international significance of Irish freedom; 
how quickly they respond to a broader conception 
than that of the old nationalism; how eager many 
of them now are for a solution of Ireland's diffi- 
culties by other methods than those of violence in 
order to guarantee the world's peace. The mere 
mention of the British Labor Party always, brings 
quick applause in their meetings. They know 
that the masses of England have been exploited 
only to a less degree by the same landlordism and 
imperialistic greed which have ruined Ireland. 
Surely with such a people in such a mood you 
English people can soon come to terms. 

I doubt not that you agree with those of us 
over here who are saying that in the new social 
order that is at hand it must be made possible for 



new political, industrial and national alignments 
to come into being without war. What greater 
honor could come to England than by a generous 
recognition of Irish freedom? Would any of your 
nation's conquests write so glorious a page in the 
world's history? Such an act of justice would 
be as a new risen sun clearing away the fog of hate- 
suspicion and fear in which the whole world gropes. 
Will England lead the way? 

Yours Sincerely, 

NORMAN THOMAS. 



Building the Foundations 

AMERICA lags far behind many countries, notably Great 
Britain, in the organization and education of the work- 
ers. No more important tasks confront our generation. Only 
educated, organized, united workers can make industrial democ- 
racy or the social revolution — call it what you will — a bless- 
ing and not a curse. It is for this reason that the work of the 
Women's Trade Union League is of such supreme value. We 
quote two striking paragraphs from a recent report: 

" Among the many problems that the world war has brought 
is the increased competition between the lower-paid woman 
worker and the man. This has become so intensified, that if 
the working women of the country are not soon organized, it 
will mean a lowering of the standards of living for the entire 
American working class. ' Only by the improvements in wages, 
conditions and hours, which are brought about by organization, 
can the growing discontent among the workers be averted." 

Our purposes are : 

" To organize the working women of America into trade 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor." 

" To teach women that they must not take men's places at 
lower wages, thus constantly lowering living standards and ex- 
posing both themselves and the men to exploitation." 

" To increase cooperation between men and women workers, 
so that through solidarity may come relief to all." 

" To work towards the day when Democracy in the work- 
shop shall be a fact and not just a theory." 

The Women's Trade Union League, has been co-operating 
with the Women's League, Y. W. C. A., and other bodies in 
preparing an admirable legislative program in the State of 
New York. It is now carrying on a nation-wide financial 
campaign. Our readers would do well to acquaint themselves 
fully as to the League's work. Information may be had freely 
from the League headquarters, 7 East 15th Street, New 
York City. 



Who's Who Among our Contributors 

Rufus M. Jones is professor of Philosophy at Harerford College, Pa., 
and Chairman of the American Friends Service Committee. 

Joseph Ernest McAfee is Secretary of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 

James Arthur Muller is professor at Boone University, Wuchang, 
China. 

Richard Roberts is minister of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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The Essentials of Economic Peace 

Christianity and the Profit System. — Part IV 

RICHARD ROBERTS 



IN the last article certain preliminary mea- 
sures for overcoming the social schism which 
has developed out of the profit system were 
indicated. But it is clear that much more will 
have to be done before the trouble is wholly 
removed. We are however not concerned here 
with detailed methods of accomplishing the further 
stages of the process; it will be enough to outline 
broadly the nature and scope of the problem 
confronting us. 

The modern industrial system is divided into 
three departments: 

1. The department of Production, — that is, 
Industry, chiefly the manual labour in which the 
great mass of workers are engaged. 

2. The department of Sale, that is, the exchange 
of products, or Commerce. 

3. The department of Investments, that is, 
Finance. The complete obliteration of our social 
schism depends upon the acquisition of control 
over these three departments by the people at 
large. 

Now it is to be observed that certain small 
beginnings of this process are already afoot. 

The Coming of Democratic Control 

(a) In the department of production, we have 
already seen that proposals are being made for 
the democratic control of the conditions of pro- 
duction. The Whitley scheme is being put in 
operation in a number of the smaller and weaker 
trades in England; but the larger and more power- 
ful industries have not yet been substantially 
affected by it. And it may be added here that 
the demands which are being made today by 
workers in certain of these latter industries, e.g.* 
the miners, already go a good deal further than 
the Whitley proposals. Yet these proposals rep- 
resent a distinct step in advance. It is something 
gained that the regime of the autocratic employer 
or manager has been so far modified as to give 
the worker a voice in determining the conditions 
under which his day's work is done. But it is 
plain that a share in the control of the conditions 



of production is only a very small instalment of 
a complete democratic control of industry. 
Turning Commerce Into a Social Service 

(6) In the department of Sale, a beginning has 
been made, not indeed by the people or even 
directly on their behalf, but which will serve as a 
jumping-off ground for the first step towards 
popular control. It is of course within this region 
that the profit motive operates; and the strength of 
the position of the profit motive in the markets is 
derived from its connection with the law of supply 
and demand. Anything which tends to modify 
the operation of the law of supply and demand 
— by the standardization of prices or in other 
ways — whether it be done, as the Trusts do, in 
the interests of profit, or by the Government for 
war purposes, helps to break down the presumed 
immunity of the markets from external interfer- 
ence; and that will materially facilitate the process 
of bringing the machinery of exchange under 
popular control. This is in a sense the most 
critical point in the whole process; for it is here 
that we find the real economic spring of our modern 
disorder. Our aim must be to transform commerce 
into an orderly social service, to redeem it from 
its present condition of an anarchic scramble for 
private gain. For it is difficult to see why the 
machinery for providing food, clothing, housing, 
warmth and light for the people should be less a 
corporate concern than the business of educating 
them. 

Capital and Property Rights 

(c) The department of Investments is a sort of 
excrescence upon commerce. It is that region 
where the wealth produced by industry, but 
largely concentrated in the hands of a com- 
paratively few people, is mobilized and laid out 
as capital for the production of more wealth. 
Here again we find a beginning, if not of popular 
control, at least of a process which will pave the 
way for popular control. The State now claims 
large portions of the personal wealth left by 
individuals at their death in the shape of death 
duties and inheritance taxes; and in England there 
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has been serious discussion of a levy on capital as National Guilds 
a means of paying the heavy war debt. This 
goes to prove that the doctrine of property rights 
which is presumed to be the impregnable citadel 
of capital is not immune from invasion or safe from 
capture at the hands of society as a whole. 



The System Cracks 

What appears therefore is this — that in industry, 
the autocratic principle is breaking down, in com- 
merce the divinity of the law of supply and demand 
is seriously shaken, and in finance, the rights of 
property are no longer held to be sacrosanct or 
absolute. And, be it observed, this change is not 
due to insidious Socialist or Bolshevist propa- 
ganda; but simply because these doctrinaire fort- 
resses are unable to stand the steady siege of the 
facts of life. The worker has been educated into 
a new self-respect and will no longer tolerate des- 
potism in Industry any more than in the State; 
the exigencies of wartime have discredited the 
traditional shibboleths of the market place; the 
necessities of political and social order have under- 
mined the doctrine of sacred property rights. 
These are like so many fissures in the dyke of 
privilege through which the rising tide of popular 
life will increasingly sweep as the years pass. 

Socialism 

Now, the doctrine of social change which has 
chiefly gained acceptance in our time is designated 
Socialism; and though there are differences within 
the Socialist body its main objective is public 
ownership and control of the means of production 
and distribution — the ownership being vested in 
and the control exercised by the State. The State 
has however fallen from grace; it was getting into 
disrepute before the War; and the war finished the 
process. Partly the logic of state absolutism as 
revealed by the German conduct of the war, and 
partly the experience of the English workers with 
the State as employer have helped to create a 
profound and probably invincible distrust of 
highly centralized authority. And while the doc- 
trine of public ownership has come to stay, and 
the State will stay with it as a sort of public trustee 9 
the idea of State control has largely disappeared 
from current discussions. In its stead, we have 
a doctrine c * decentralized functional or vocational 
control. 



Of this idea the most complete and systematic 
construction is that embodied in the doctrine of 
National Guilds. A National Guild is a union of 
all the persons engaged in a particular industry, 
in all its departments, operative, administrative 
and executive. The Guild leases the right to 
carry on the industry from the State under 
conditions which look toward the general welfare 
of the whole. The Guild is of course, the complete 
organism; its cell is the factory or the workshop. 
Those who are working in the factory constitute 
a council for its management; and then all the 
way up from the factory council there are district 
and provincial councils composed of represen- 
tatives from the workshop up at last to the supreme 
Guild council which is a permanent body existing 
to discuss and legislate for the improvement and 
development of the trade. The supreme Guild 
Councils of the various industries will elect the 
National Industrial Parliament, and this will be 
the chief economic authority of the nation, con- 
trolling production, sale and investments. 

The Consumer 

But conventional Socialism and the National 
Guild doctrine appear to have one grave defect. 
They provide only for the producers; and though 
every man may be and probably will be in time a 
producer, he is something more than a producer. 
He is a consumer also. If men only consumed 
the things they produced, then the Guild principle 
would be perfect. But we must consume things 
which others produce; and others must consume 
the things we produce. Consequently no national 
economic authority will be complete or adequately 
manned for its task which does not allow for the 
representation of the interests of consumption. 
This is chiefly important of course in the depart- 
ment of exchange; but it has its bearings upon 
other aspects of the economic reconstruction in 
prospect. In the main, however, it may be said 
that this is the form of industrial and commercial 
organization toward which present signs appear 
to indicate that we are moving, as indeed it is the 
only form which will effectually obliterate the 
distinction between a capitalist class and a labor- 
ing class, by putting all serVice, whether of mind 
or of hand, on the same plane of social worth, 
without at the same time establishing a new 
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tyranny by concentrating all the authority and 
control in the hands of an omnipotent state. 

The Problem of Property Rights 

It is certain that the storm centre of the process 
of change will be the question of property rights; 
and it may be as well to consider that subject 
briefly at this point. We do not need to examine 
the history of the doctrine of property as it has 
been held in our time but it may be said that the 
doctrine of absolute right in property is a compara- 
tively modern theory. Reduced to plain terms, 
property is the right of absolute control over 
things; and it is plain, as Professor L. T. Hobhouse 
has put it, that it is essential to a man's freedom 
and growth that he should possess absolute con- 
trol over a certain number of things. I must, for 
instance, have absolute control of the pen with 
which I am writing and of the books to which I 
need to refer. The problem is how far this control 
should go. We have reached a point at which it 
is axiomatic that no individual should possess 
absolute control over the persons of other indi- 
viduals. Chattel-slavery has been abolished as a 
crime against God and man, though slave owner- 
ship was in its day defended as a God-given right, 
and any assault upon it described as sacrilege. 
But there is today no question about the moral 
indefensibility of chattel-slavery. 

But what is the position today? No man has 
indeed any direct absolute control over the per- 
sons of other men as the slave-owner had over the 
slaves. But under the modern system of capital, 
property does give individuals and private cor- 
porations a control over the persons of men which 
differs in degree but not in kind from that of the 
slave-owners. Where the slave received his sub- 
sistence, the modern worker receives his wages. 
It is true that the modern worker is free and does 
not work under compulsion; but he has gained that 
freedom at the expense of the security which both 
the serf and the slave possessed. Freedom is of 
course, better than security; but what does this 
freedom amount to? He is free to hire himself to 
a master or starve; if he hires himself to a master, 
it is mainly upon the master's terms. He may 
have a word to say as to the price of his hire and 
the length of time for which he works; but beyond 
that he has no right of self-determination what- 
soever. For that period of time, he has to sub- 
mit to whatever conditions the employer may 



impose or lose his job. Unlike the chattel slave, 
he may give up his job, but if he does so, he faces 
the alternative of going without food; and if he 
agitates for better conditions, he is branded as a 
troublesome fellow and his name circulated among 
employers so that he may not be employed by 
them and bring trouble into their works. 

The fact therefore is that modern capital gives 
to some a control over other men which is essen- 
tially as autocratic within its own limits as slave 
ownership;* and it is to this fact that labor is 
slowly but very surely waking up. The possession 
of property does carry with it the power to control 
and to exploit the lives of other people; and it is 
only in a small degree less substantially immoral 
than slave-ownership. And the moral sense of 
society will not tolerate it much longer. 
The Two Ways — Once More 

How then is this transition to be made? Once 
more let us say that there are two ways. There 
were some slave holders who voluntarily renounced 
their power over their slaves; but there were 
others — and they were the greater number — who 
declined to do so. We know how in the end the 
question had to be settled in the United States. 
Once more the crossways are facing us. The power 
which property possesses under the capitalist 
industrial system is challenged; it can indeed no 
longer claim sacrosanctity and immunity from 
social interference. Are those who possess it pre- 
pared to make the large progressive voluntary 
renunciations of it of which I have already spoken, 
or will they force a fight. Is it to be free surrender 
or forcible expropriation? The answer is with 
the capitalists; but there can be no question as to 
which is the Christian way. Are there Christian 
capitalists who have Christianity and courage 
enough to take the lead ? 



SIGNS AND WONDERS 

When birds and beasts are tame in woods, 

And cages in museums stand, 
When butchers' shops are fearful tales 

That children now and then demand; 
When traps and snares are set on view, 

A curious show, a harmless band, 
And little furred and feathered things 

Co unafraid throughout the land; 
Then God will have no need to blow 

His trump, or turn the sea to sand, 
Or shake the stars down, we shall know 

The Kingdom is at hand. 

V. H. FRIEDLANDER. 
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A Literary Train 



The other day a small boy of our acquaintance caught sight of a full page advertisement 
in one of our leading newspapers bearing a monstrous picture of an ape-like figure typifying 
Bolshevism. " Fm afraid of that picture" said the little fellow, " are the Bolsheviki really Zifce 
that? 99 Many older folk are asking that same question and for the same reason. If there is a 
truer portrayal surely the world ought to see it. That is why we want our readers to share with 
us the picture outlined in the following article (translated from the Russian) which was pub' 
lished recently in the London ** Nation. 99 — The Editors. 



A LITERARY train . . . What is that? A train of 
writers? No, a train of literature. A train to carry into 
the remotest parts of Russia that revolutionary thought that is 
being forged with such ardor in the great centres, the smithies 
of revolutionary ideas. The train is a bookshop on rails, or, 
rather, it is a book-hawker on rails, and, as becomes a book- 
hawker, it is dressed up in gay colors. The studio of the Art 
Section of the Moscow Soviet has spent much labor on it. It 
has four passenger carriages and three freight trucks of the 
American pattern, all covered with paintings in styles ranging 
from " the-penny-plain-and-two-penny-colored " to the latest 
development of Cubism, and among the paintings are scattered 
about revolutionary notices and appeals such as : " Proletarians 
of all countries, unite !" " The World for the Toilers," " Learn 
to Employ the Book, the Weapon of Thought," and so on. . . . 

The train crawls across the unending plains to the bound- 
less East, carrying with it these pictures, some simple, some 
ingenious, and these mottoes and appeals. And at out-of-the- 
way stations, from all sides, the inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood come rushing: 

"Saints and Fathers! Look at the gorgeous train 1" And 
some urchin, in a torn shirt, who can read a little, spells out 
laboriously: "Train of the Military Section of the Publica- 
tion Department of the Central Executive Committee." 

"Ah, the Committee 1" The doors of the trucks are immedi- 
ately thrown open and their contents are revealed to the gaze 
of the spectators ; books, pamphlets, and papers. The train car- 
ries in its bowels 200,000 books, 400,000 pamphlets, 1,000,000 
posters, and 100,000 copies of newspapers. But this enormous 
supply is infinitely inadequate for the immense desert stretching 
away from the train on either side, for the people have been 
hitherto deprived of the printed word and are now thirsting for 
it with an infinite craving. ... 

When the crowd, gathered to stare at the decorated train, 
learns what is inside, it swarms in a thick cluster round the 
windows and doors with a persistent cry: 

"Give us a little paper! Give us a little book!" 

The children's voices ring out in a treble, the men keep up 
an urgent and persistent clamoring, the women shrill out 
timidly: " Give us a little book!" 

A bale of propaganda literature and another of old papers 
are dragged out of the interior and are gone in a moment. Al- 
ready there is almost a fight for the possession of the precious 
printed paper by those who have had to go without. Already 
from the neighboring village, across fields, across hedges, across 
ditches, people are running, without hats, without belts, running 
with all their might and shouting as they run : 

" Give us, give us a little book!" 

The village is wildly excited, the village is bubbling over. 
The old pillars are giving way, the customary ways of life are 
changing. Every day brings forth new phenomena hitherto 
strange to village life and introduces into it the turbulent cur- 
rent of the Revolution. There are the fixed prices, the corn 
monopoly, the food requisitioning detachments, the Poverty 
Committee, the labor communes, and the large State farms with 
their paid laborers. It is difficult to take all this in and to di- 
gest it. It is difficult to understand what is leading to what, and 
what is profitable to whom ; and yet everyone wants to under- 



stand it, everyone passionately wants to feel, not a helpless straw 
in the current, but a conscious builder of his own life. Who 
shall explain all these things but the book? 

The drab village crowd has collected inside the truck. " I 
want a little book explaining the corn monopoly," demands a 
solid moujik with a great beard, and adds : " But it must be 
easy to understand." A dignified retired soldier, apparently an 
ex-corporal, demands "something about the Allies, that will 
explain why we have to go to war against them." " And we 
should like a book that tells all about the land-laws." " And I 
want one with all the new laws in it. . . ." 

" Little Father Lenin " 

The village has been accustomed to live according to law, 
and it wants to know the new laws and the new ways of life 
that have been established for it. It is accustomed to be ruled 
by distinct, definite individuals, and wants to know who are 
now ruling it, and to embody them in live, real images. The 
portraits of Lenin, Trotsky, and other leaders of the Revolu- 
tion are snatched and gone in a moment. Everybody is wel- 
come, but most of all Lenin. It is obvious that no one enjoys 
such popularity in the village as he. Even a decrepit old woman 
has dragged herself into the truck to get a portrait of Lenin, 
mumbling: "I should like a little picture of Little Father 
Lenin." 

"What do you want it for, mother?" asks the salesman, 
quizzically. " You cannot even see it properly." 

The old lady is offended. " Give it to me, sir; don't argue. 
Fm going to hang it up in the Red Corner, under the holy pic- 
tures. He is the only one who has shown us any light. He 
has put a stop to this accursed war." And when she was told 
that Lenin had been wounded she spat in all directions, ex- 
claiming: " Ugh, the devils! You see they want to go to war 
again." 

A long queue is formed at the doors of the truck, while round 
the windows cluster those who have no money, stretching out 
their hands and insistently begging: "Give us a little book!" 

The village wants to kriow what is happening. The village 
wants a book. And two million books are a drop in the ocean, 
even for the narrow strip of country on either side of the 
rails. ... 

It is getting late. The train crawls over the illimitable plain 
amidst the immense expanse of harvested fields. Grey clouds 
sail quietly over the fields in low, overhanging billows. In the 
compartment of the " employees " it is semi-dark. There are no 
lights, since candles must be economized. They are so scarce! 

"We want not one, but dozens of trains like this. They 
ought to be going about all the time in every direction, slowly, 
stopping for hours at every station, announcing their arrival in 
all the neighboring villages," declares a member of the Board 
of the Military Section warmly — the man who originated and 
carried out the idea of the bookshop-train. 

"And their craving! Just see how greedy they are for a 
book! They simply tear them out of your hands! Whatever 
you give them, it isn't enough," remarks " Comrade Nastia," 
the " paid agitator" of the train. 

"But do we really give them what they require?" asks a 
third passenger. " Are there many among the books we carry 
which are accessible to the understanding of the average vil- 
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lager? All those, * The Dead of the Commune,' 1 The Repub- 
lic of the Soviets,' ' International Imperialism,' and so on, are 
they adapted to the understanding of the average peasant? 
They were never written for him. Yet most of the books are 
like that. There are only one or two simple and comprehen- 
sible. There's the ' Tula Moujtk/ 1 All the Bread to all the 
People,' and that's about all." 

" Quite true," agrees the originator of the train, with charac- 
teristic warmth. " We must write new books. We must write 
about everyday occurrences, about demobilization, the war with 
the English, the food requisitioning detachments, the Poverty 
Committees. The village is chiefly interested in such practical 
matters." 

" Comrade Nastia " objects. " I don't agree. Not only 
practical questions. Wherever you go there is a constant de- 
mand for Marx. * Give me something about Marx and about 
the Communist programme.' Yes, at every step. Everyone 
seems to want that." 

The "member of the Board" observes: "The Erfurt pro- 
gramme [the programme of the German Social Democratic 
Party, adopted at the Erfurt party congress in 1891, and eluci- 
dated by Kautsky] has been sold in enlightened, educated, 
social-democratic Germany in 300,000 copies in the course of 
forty years, while in our illiterate, dark Russia, in the course of 
only twelve months of Revolution, we sold 3,000,000 copies of 
the Communist party programme. Some difference!" 

" And we shall sell another ten million copies," says " Com- 
rade Nastia " with conviction. " They only want to be printed. 
Don't you see what a thirst for knowledge torments the village. 
And we are doing so little to satisfy it !" 

" My God, what heaps of work there is still to be done!" ex- 
claims the " member of the Board," but there is no note of fear 
in his voice at the prospect of the huge work before him. On 
the contrary, there is greedy delight at the thought of so much 
to be done, and by him. " We want," he says, " not only trains, 
we want steamers, motors, aeroplanes. We want huge gangs 
of hawkers. We want caravans. We must spread the book. 



Scatter it broadcast into the obscurest, remotest corners. Let 
the fire of revolutionary thought no longer be confined to iso- 
lated bonfires in the centres, let their blazing torches be seen all 
over the country." 

His ardent words ring with an enthusiasm and sincerity, as 
the literary train crawls on across the illimitable plain, between 
harvested fields, where the little dark villages lose themselves, 
the villages which have so long been waiting to be remembered 
by the light-giving centre. . . . 

Fertilizing the Countryside 

The literary train stands at the station of a small district 
town. A group of representatives from the parties, the Soviet, 
the various commissariats and organizations, stands at the open 
doors of the trucks. The unloading of their contents is in 
process. The clerk responsible for the accounts reads from the 
"bill of lading": "The district committee of the party is to 
have ten complete sets, 27,000 pamphlets, 30,000 copies of news- 
paper, 50,000 posters, including 15,000 for the Moslems in 
their native tongue." The heavy bales of literature are thrown 
with a thud on the damp earth. " The workers' co-operative 
society is to receive fivq complete sets, 3,500 pamphlets, 15,000 
copies of newspaper, 25,000 posters. The local army group gets 
eight sets; the members of the Special Railway Guard one set." 

The mountains of literature outside the truck grow higher 
and higher, and new bales are still being brought out. The 
recipients lift the bales and carry them across the rails to their 
waiting carts. Some of these have already been loaded and 
have started on their way, now and then sinking into the ruts 
of the road sodden with the autumn rains. The head of this 
literary caravan has already disappeared behind the nearest 
woods, darkly silhouetted against the wet autumn twilight, but 
from the doors of the truck there still pours forth a stream of 
literature, diverted by men and carts into streamlets in all direc- 
tions, fertilizing the countryside thirsting for knowledge and 
ideas. . . . 

The literary train is doing its work. . . . 
(Translated from the " Finansy i Narodnoe Khoziaystvo.") 



The Open Forum 



Political Prisoners Must be Freed 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

I appeal to you, now that the war is over, to act in such a 
way as will help release all those men and women who have 
been imprisoned under laws passed as emergency measures be- 
cause of the war; of all those who, under pre-war conditions, 
would not have been indicted. 

My reasons for believing such a cause desirable are: 

1. To maintain that measure of political democracy gained 
throughout our history and incorporated in our Constitution — 
the rights of free speech and press in the advocacy of unpopular 
and perhaps wrong opinions, the principle of the inviolability of 
the individual conscience, the maintenance of a stimulating right 
of a minority to criticise freely the majority. 

2. Through the liberation of these prisoners to indicate to 
the rapidly increasing number of democrats and liberals in 
Europe that the United States is in line with recent social and 
political developments in the world, and consequently that we 
deserve the good will of the deeply progressive forces of the 
old world, and 

3. To show to our own people that these men and women 
were not put in jail for reasons based on political or industrial 
advantage of any group or groups, but solely as a practical act 
in an emergency, and when that emergency has passed, the gov- 
ernment is flexible and wise enough to recognize the right of 
those conscientious objectors to their opinions and expression of 
them — and to show the belief that to express unpopular opin- 



ions, right or wrong, is under ordinary circumstances a good 
rather than a bad thing for any community capable of progress* 
To hold men and women in jail under a law that is about 
to lapse, has no longer the object for which it was enacted, is at 
best a pedantic interpretation of the nature of law, and at the 
worst a lack of sensibility to what is best in our fundamental 
customs and Constitution, and to our human feelings. 

HUTCHINS HAPGOOD. 

Hastings, New York. 

The Name of Christian 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

In spite of the compliment to their sincerity, it seems to me 
that the members of the " articulate group of Christians " to 
whom Mr. Colyer refers in his article in your December issue 
should protest against being regarded as spending their energies 
" to rehabilitate a discredited name." Even if they could agree 
that the name of " Christian " was discredited, their effort to 
live by the teachings of Jesus and to apply his teachings to 
human life as it is today could in no way be regarded as having 
as its objective the rehabilitation of the name " Christian/' If 
the name deserved to die they would be willing to let it die. 
They are not interested in the saving of names. They are inter- 
ested in "more abundant life" for men and believe that die 
more abundant life can be found only by a thorough and un- 
flinching application of the teachings of Jesus to all human 
interests. 
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But they do not agree that the name of Christian has been 
discredited. Doubtless most of those dedicated to the purposes 
for which this " articulate group of Christians " stands found 
their initial inspiration to study and follow the teachings of 
Jesus through some branch of organized Christianity or through 
some person or persons who were identified with some branch 
of organized Christianity. Especially is this true of the leaders 
of the group. If their interpretation and living of Christianity 
is the one thing, if there is any at all, which would render 
Christianity worthy of respect, as Mr. Colyer's kindly praise 
intimates, some credit should be given to the institution which 
gave to them their initial vision and inspiration. But Chris- 
tianity has more than this to its credit. If organized Chris- 
tianity had done no more than to translate the teachings of 
Jesus into upwards of four hundred languages and dialects and 
give them a sale far exceeding that of any other writings, this 
alone would save its name from being discredited. The very 
criticisms which Mr. Colyer brings against the church would 
have been impossible without this faithful dissemination of the 
writings which embody the Christian standard, and this pub- 
lishing abroad of these writings was done under the inspiration 
of the belief that they were the words of life. 

After all it is true to say that those who most closely follow 
Jesus and his teachings and most earnestly live his life will not 
be over anxious about the name that is given them. Even names 
given in derision become names of honor when the triumph of 
truth and character becomes manifest. Who knows but that 
Mr. Colyer is just as good a Christian as I am? But if he 
objects to the name as uncomplimentary I will gladly with- 
draw it if by so doing we can join in the common cause of cham- 
pioning truth against wrong and love against hate, and of apply- 
ing uncompromisingly the principles of the teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth who was called by his immediate disciples "The 
Christ, the Son of the living God." 

Jesse Kendbrdinb. 

Plainview, Minnesota, 

Seeking the Truth 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

The Fellowship Statement, entitled " The Individual and the 
State," in your February number should have thoughtful atten- 
tion. Clearly and simply as it is written, a single reading is too 
little for a real understanding of it. The more one thinks 
about it, the greater its depth and breadth appear. Its char- 
acterization of the ideal citizen is especially valuable. 
"The true lover of his kind will scorn to give his fellows less 
than his best. Therefore he will be humble and patient in seeking 
for the truth ; but having found it he will cling to it as the, supreme 
guide of his life. He will fearlessly declare the convictions he holds 
to be true and will be willing to serve organized society in Church 
and State by opposing what he deems wrong, even in the face of a 
temporary majority/ 1 

How many of us are either humble or patient in seeking the 
truth or really seek the truth at all ? We are too ready to let 
our favorite newspaper or our local prophet form our views. 
Even those of us who have found The World Tomorrow and 
perhaps take our ideas from it do not come up to the require- 
ment! To be humble and patient in seeking for the truth we 
must do our own thinking and have spiritual insight. Things 
must be looked at with regard to their spiritual as well as their 
material significance. Then only can we weigh values and find 
for ourselves the truth to which to cling. The final step, the 
declaring of our convictions, often takes great courage. If we 
have arrived at them after patient and humble search may we 
not hope for strength even for that? 

Mary R. Campbell. 

Bnmxville, N. Y. 

Goodwill An Essential 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

I have only two remarks to make regarding Mr. Winston's 
criticism of my idea as to the great need of " good will " in 



the world in his recent letter to your paper, which, I believe, is 
devoted to upholding the same idea — that human society must 
be based upon the principle of " love." The first is that if my 
idea is " exceedingly demoralizing " so must Christianity be ; 
for its " old-fashioned " idea is that love, or good will, is the 
only basis on which men can live together. My life is profes- 
sionally devoted to the cultivation of science, that is to say, 
intelligence; but I cannot fail to see that something more is 
needed to straighten out human affairs than intelligence, or 
science; and that is humanitarian religion — Christianity — with 
its inculcation of universal love. 

My second remark is that in a fairly wide experience with all 
classes — rich and poor, employers and employed, white and 
black, church members and non-church people — I have found 
a humanity-wide good will to be quite as rare as intelligence. 
The lack of good will just at present, especially toward a class 
or a party in opposition, seems to me appalling. In my part 
of the world, at least, we still have German haters, socialist 
haters, and many similar types; and their constant preaching 
of the doctrine of ill will, or hatred, prevents understanding 
and peace. 

I agree, however, that full intelligence as to the social conse- 
quences of ill will, or hatred, in our human life would lead to 
its speedy social condemnation and to its disappearance as a 
fixed habit of mind. C. A. E. 

A Challenge to Christianity 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

" The Principles of a Righteous League " as set forth in the 
January number of The World Tomorrow, is an admirable 
presentation of the ideal to which all people of good will must 
strive. Perhaps the world is not yet ready for such a League, 
but for that reason we should be more diligent than ever, in 
order that the principles for which it stands may become the 
principles of the multitudes. It is right, and it can only be made 
to prevail when men and women are willing to think along those 
paths that lead to the common good. 

Christianity is facing its severest challenge. It has met other 
challenges by apologetical writers and the establishing of Chris- 
tian schools, but neither the apologetical writers nor Christian 
schools will suffice to answer the need of these days. The world 
has wearied of the dodge. Christianity can do no other than 
frankly meet the challenge. An expression of brotherhood is as 
fundamental in the Church's scheme as faith in Jesus as the 
only begotten Son of God. It has been easy to work out creedal 
definitions and quarrel over them after they are made; it is 
difficult to love the unloved and unlovable, but that is funda- 
mental religion. We cannot afford to go back to the old order 
of things, nor to be plunged into another war more brutal than 
this from which we have just passed. We must find a new 
basis and that basis must be such an interpretation, of social re- 
generation as to put brotherhood not in fine phrases, but in 
actual experience among living men. 

This cannot come by force. It must come by reason. Both 
the schools and the churches need to be Christianized, so that in- 
stead of a revolution, which is only the result of continued sup- 
pression, there must be a natural evolution from where we are 
into a better condition for all races and all classes. Such a 
League as presented should become a mode of cooperation for 
joint voluntary action, giving itself easily to the development of 
the best that is in men for the making of a brotherhood that is 
beyond anything we have ever experienced before. It should 
enlist in its working force all students of these problems irre- 
spective of race or creed. It must not be timid whether it tran- 
scends the bounds of recognized Christianity or not. The 
bounds of the common good must be its goal, as well as the goal 
of all who desire to express good will to humankind. 

Baltimore, Maryland. Peter Ainslib. 
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A Further Appeal to Our Readers 



Dear Friends: 



118 East 28th Street, New York City, 



Who does not realize that we are living in days of change? Old landmarks are disappearing, old in- 
stitutions are crumbling, established principles are being brought to trial The hates and suspicions bred 
by years of war still stalk abroad, and a great fear is upon mankind. But in the hearts of the common 
people who have borne so long and so patiently the heavy burdens of war and misgovernment there is 
coming a new hope. The old tyrannies of poverty and oppression must go. But what forces shall expel 
them? To us of The World Tomorrow it seems that only in the principles of justice, brotherhood and 
love supremely expressed by Jesus of Nazareth is our salvation; that these only are the enduring founda- 
tions for the building of a new and glorious civilization. Let us then, humbly but boldly, seek to apply 
these principles to the healing of the world's wounds, to the destruction of our slums and prisons, to the 
conquest of war and poverty, to the emancipation from our slavery to fear and hate and greed, and to the 
education of a nobler race of men. We believe that the method of violence is self defeating, that evil 
must be overcome with good, that the new order must rest on intelligent cooperation, not on coercion; on 
general good will and understanding, not on ignorance and force. 

In the light of this faith The World Tomorrow desires in the spirit of comradeship to challenge 
the thought of its readers in the building of a new world. If you, our readers, will join us in this high 
endeavor we must again ask you to provide the means for the continued life and extended usefulness of 
our magazine. As we have previously explained, our budget for the year calls for $10,000. Up to March 
26th we have received in cash and definite pledges nearly $1,500. At the request of many contributors to 
our Fund we are withholding from this public statement the names of those who have contributed and 
the amounts of their gifts. 

The recognized value of The World Tomorrow^ the growing acceptance" of its message, and our urgent 
need of financial support must be our justification for bringing this matter again to your attention. 

Yours sincerely, 

NORMAN THOMAS, 
for the Board of Directors. 

March 26th, 1919. 



The Fellowship of Reconciliation 

118 East 28th Street NEW YORK CITY 



The Fellowship of Reconciliation is a group of 
persons who, individually and collectively, seek 
more uncompromising practice of the principles of 
Christ in personal and social action, believing that 
in Him we have the satisfying solution of all the 
problems of our complex life. It unites men and 
women expressing in various forms their common 
Christian faith, who are profoundly disturbed by 
the confusion of thought and utterance throughout 
the Christian world with regard to war and other 
great social and industrial questions. 

The Fellowship needs and will welcome the co- 
operation of all who are in substantial agreement 
with its position and desire to further its purposes. 
Those who wish to become members can do so by 
signing and sending to the Secretary of the Fellow- 
ship the enrollment form at the end of the statement 
of principles, a copy of which, together with fuller 
information, may be obtained on application. 

There are no annual dues. The expenses of the 
Fellowship are met by voluntary contributions. 



For One Dollar 

The Nation 

AND ITS 

International Relations Section 

will come to you for 4 months — 
bringing a strong liberal point of 
view on all the problems of our day. 

During this time our editor, Mr. 
Oswald Garrison Villard, will be send- 
ing letters and cables from Europe — 
telling of the Peace Conference, , 
and of what the people of various ✓ 
countries are thinking and saying. ^ ' 

So this will be a particularly / 
good time to see The Nation / Jp ^ 
regularly. Why not use ' j ' * 

the attached blank and * f ^ 

have a trial subscrip- , J 

tion begin at once ? ✓ J\ & 

z.* / ,■•■/, 
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10 Cents a Copy 
$4.00 * Year 
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THE YOUNG DEMOCRACY 



WHAT IS IT? 

An organization of progressive young people, united in service to 
the principles and practice of fundamental democracy. 

WHY IS IT? 

Because there can be to-day no more constructive force making 
for social progress than young people, aroused through organiza- 
tion, education, and self-expression to a sense of their responsibility 
to humanity and to a consciousness of their power in common ideals 
and purposes. The world needs the idealism and daring of youth 
for creative action. 

WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO? 

We are going to take up our share of the responsibility for build- 
ing the world anew ; we are demanding a chance to help map out 
the highways of the future which we must travel. We plan to 
organize Young Democracy Units everywhere — in towns and cities, 
schools and colleges, churches, clubs, and industrial plants, in order 
that young people may have an opportunity to learn to think for 
themselves and to view the great questions of the times with fear- 
less impartiality and frankness, and we shall seek the youth of all 
countries in bonds of international good fellowship and co-operation. 

HOW ARE WE GOING TO DO IT? 

We are not committed to any fixed plan for the reorganization 
of society. We try to keep before 
us a consistent and comprehensive 
vision of our fundamental prin- 
ciples; but always seek to con- 
centrate on specific activities as 
occasion arises. We shall en- 
deavor to arrange for the ideals 
of The Young Democracy to be 
pat forward at public places, espe- 
cially where soldiers, sailors, and 
other young people congregate. 
Speakers will be sent out, either 
from the national headquarters or 
from local Young Democracy 
Units, to meetings of young peo- 
ple in forums, churches, schools, 
settlements, clubs, etc Mean- 
while, one program in its broader 
sense will be developed in four 
special fields — Industrial, Educa- 
tional, Political, and International 
—each department being in charge 
of an experienced and competent 
Director. 



INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 

Director, Philip Sargant Florence 

This department will work to 
shorten the working hours of 
young people sufficiently to leave 
n'me and energy for mental de- 
velopment The young worker 

must be inspired with the will to learn, and with a horror of " blind 
alley" trades. We shall join in the efforts now being made to in- 
crease educational facilities, especially the continuation school or 
tutorial class type, and we are planning the organization of Young 
Democracy Units in industrial districts and factories so as to formu- 
late the aspiration of the young workers to take a share in the in- 
evitable control of industry by the workers of hand and brain. 

EDUCATIONAL DEMOCRACY 

Director, Evans Clark 

Teachers and students will be specially urged to form Young 
Democracy Units, and to freely discuss current problems in indus- 
trial, civic, and international relations, and the best methods of 
teaching and learning the facts regarding them. We shall resolutely 
?Ppose compulsory military training in schools and colleges, urging 
instead a well-rounded physical training for students of both sexes. 



"J hope because of the young." — G. Lowes Dickinson. 

IF YOU ARE YOUNG- 

If you want something to say about your own 
future — 

If you want to have a hand in rebuilding this old 
world — 

If you believe that Youth has been exploited long 
enough — 

Then March With Us in the Ranks 
of the Young Democracy 

Does It Matter To You Whether— 
Congress decides to give us Universal Military 

Training? 
Our schools are Prussianized? 
The ideals and daring and enthusiasm of Youth are 
given no opportunity to function in constructive 
service ? 
WHETHER— 

But here is our address: 138 Bible House, Astor 
Place, N. Y. C, and our telephone number: 
Stuyvesant 6977. 

Enough Said! 



POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 

Director, Pauline Angell 

This department aims to give articulate expression to the political 
ideals of The Young Democracy. The voice of youth is almost 
unheard in our legislative halls; and yet there is scarcely an act 
of the legislators at Washington or in our state capitals that does 
not vitally affect the fortunes of the young. At any moment law- 
makers long past the age of military service may send millions of 
us out to war, to battle with our blood; or they may shackle us 
with universal military training; or they may throw hundreds of us 
into jail because we dare to follow faithfully the light of con- 
science ; or they may permanently warp the young in the beginning, 
by legalizing the employment of children in factories or by rigidly 

{describing what youth shall and shall not be allowed to think and 
earn at school. Yet in this wholesale determination of our des- 
tinies we have no share! Youth is not shackled by tradition. It 
dares to propose new measures for new times, and its unique quali- 
ties of zeal and daring must be given a chance for practical applica- 
tion in the governing bodies of the nation. 

INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY 

Director, Leila F«ye Secor 

As a first step toward international democracy, we shall establish 
communication with young people of other countries. Internation- 
alism will become more than a term when nations are bound to- 
gether in confidence, faith, sym- 
pathy, and understanding, and this 
bond of fellowship can be most 
easily and naturally established 
between the young. Already in 
many other countries young peo- 
ple have begun to organize. We 
propose to take steps leading to an 
affiliation of these groups. These 
new relations with the progressive 
youth of other lands will be estab- 
lished through correspondence, 
through representatives of The 
Young Democracy now abroad, 
and through young people of 
other nationalities now residing in 
America. 



ORGANIZATION AND 
MEMBERSHIP 

In addition to the national head- 
quarters in New York, local units 
of The Young Democracy will 
be formed throughout the coun- 
ty- . . 

Forty years is our age limit — 
those below are invited to become 
Active Members; those over may 
join as Alumni Members. While 
we earnestly seek the support of 
forward-looking older people, we 
believe it to be wise to keep The 
Young Democracy as an organ- 
ization of young people conceived, 
directed, and perpetuated by 
young people. 

The national organization will be supported by voluntary pledges 
and contributions, and the dues of members, which have been 
fixed at twenty-five cents per month 

All members will receive the magazine, "Young Democracy, * 
as well as additional literature and bulletins, free of charge. 

COUNT ON MY CO-OPERATION 
The Young Democracy, 

138 Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. , 

I wish to enroll as an { a^Mnni } memDcr - 

Name 

Address 

I know you cannot carry on without funds. Accept the en- 
closed sum from one who believes in Youth. 
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L.F.N.A. 

(The League of Free Nations Association) 
STANDS FOR: 

1. Immediate formation of a League of Nations as an integral part 
of the final Peace Treaty. 

2. Acceptance of the League Covenant drafted by the Supreme 
Peace Council at Paris as the minimum basis for a world organ- 
ization and the best start probably obtainable at the present 
moment. 

3. Resistance to any and every effort aimed at emasculation or 
obstruction of the proposed Covenant for imperialistic purposes. 

4. Support of such Amendments to the Covenant as will provide for 
democratic representation and the ultimate admission of all 
nations under conditions that will insure their sincere and effective 
allegiance to the League. 

The next few weeks may settle the world's fate for a long time to come. 

NOW 

is the moment to take your stand on the right side 

JOIN THE 

L. F. N. A. 

We need funds — at once — for organization 
work, for speakers, and for publicity. 



r 



WENDELL T. BUSH, Treasurer, 



1 



Executive Committee: 



Mark 

( 
( 



League of Free Nations Association, 

130 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

X 

1. I enclose $ to be applied to the 

purposes of the Association. 

2. Please send literature. 



) 



) 



Name 



Street 



City. 



The membership fee is $5 a year. Enrollment is I 
free. The work is supported entirely \ 
by voluntary contributions. | 



J. Q. McDONALD, Chairman 
ALLEN T. BURNS 
RICHARD a CHILDS 
LINCOLN COLCORD 
STEPHEN P. DUGGAN 
LEARNED HAND 
FREDERICK C. HOWE 
RAYMOND V. INGERSOLL 
PAUL U. KELLOGG 
AGNES BROWN LEACH 
ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 
JOHN P. MOORS 
WILLIAM L. RANSOM 
RALPH S. ROUNDS 
MARY KINGSBURY SIMKHOVITCH 
EDWIN E. SLOSSON 
CHARLOTTE H. SORCHAN 
DOROTHY WHITNEY STRAIGHT 
KATRINA ELY TIFFANY 
CHRISTINA MERRIMAN, 

Executive Secretary 
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Who's Who Among 
Our Contributors 



Milton P. Baumaa has been active 
as a prisoner in welfare work in the 
Jersey Penitentiary at Caldwell. 

Henry Cadbnry has resigned from 
Haverford College to join the fac- 
ulty of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Francis Birrell, son of the English 
writer and statesman, has long 

been identified with the Friendr 
Unit in France. 

Jerome Davis is well known for his 
work with the Y. If. C A. in 
Russia. 

Howard Moore is the winner of a 
Carnegie Hero Medal and a con- 
scientious objector confined at Fort 
Leavenworth. 

John Hickman is an English phy- 
sician who has just returned to 
London after two and a half years 
in Russia. 

Frances M. Witherspoon is secretary 
of the Bureau of Legal Advice, 
New York. 



Editorial 
Announcements 

It is our hope that the arduous task 
of judging the manuscripts submitted 
in our contest on the League of Na- 
tions will be completed in time to 
allow us to make an announcement 
of the result in our June issue. 

The Roadmender will be travelling 
the highways and byways of England 
for the next two or three months. 
Our readers will doubtless miss him 
from our columns' this month as 
sorely as the editors miss him from 
the office. However, beginning next 
month we hope to have not merely 
his gleanings " By the Way* 9 but cor- 
respondence on those features of the 
English situation which his keen 
power of observation and sure skill 
in recording will make real and vivid 
to us. 

Rev. Richard Roberts 9 series of 
articles on "Christianity and the 
Profit System, 99 which have aroused 
wide interest among our readers, will 
be continued in the June issue and 
concluded probably in July. 

Correction 

The case of Miss Doris Fischer, as 
reported in the article, "Trying the 
Better Way," by Rufus M. Jones in 
the April issue of the "World To- 
morrow, 99 was erroneously credited to 
Dr. Morton Prince. It should have 
been credited to Dr. Walter F. Prince. 
Dr. Morton Prince reported the case 
of Miss Beauchamp. 



Three Opportunities to 
Give Where Money May 
Mean Lives 

1. To keep the children of the 
Lawrence strikers from bitter 
hunger. Send gifts to George 
Roewer, Treasurer, Room 79, No. 
2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 

2. To sustain Friends' Recon- 
struction Work in France and 
Russia. Money and requests for 
literature may be sent to The 
Friends' Service Committee, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

3. To save alive the remnant 
which will rebuild Armenia and 
the Near East. Money and re- 
quests for information may be 
sent to the American Committee 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 
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Is Violence the Way? 



IT is the glory of man that he never ceases to 
believe in a better world; it is his tragedy that 
so pitifully has he failed to attain it. For this 
failure one of the most significant reasons, too 
commonly ignored in our thinking, is our excessive 
preoccupation with results rather than methods. 
We have eyes only for the goal and so miss the 
road. What we desire always seems to matter 
more than how we seek it. A vast amount of 
righteous indignation has been spent in repudiating 
the maxim "the end justifies the means;" but once 
let any cause be holy enough and it is a rare man 
who will scruple at using those means he thinks 
most likely to attain his end. Perhaps this state- 
ment should be modified: Individuals may hesi- 
tate at the use of certain means; social groups 
whether organized on racial or class lines feel 
themselves exempt from considerations which 
might restrain individuals. 

Before the war it was a commonplace to hear 
labor conflicts denounced by preachers who after 
a pious admission that the grossly underpaid 
workers might have a grievance would always add 
"but violence is not the way to set things right." 
Of course when the war broke out violence to con- 
quer Germany became holy and was blessedjin 
every pulpit. From these same pulpits now is 
sounding bitter condemnation of the violence of 
the Bolsheviki though little is said against the 
violence of Cossacks and counter-revolutionaries. 
On the other hand many class conscious workers 
to whom the struggle against Germany was far 
less important than the struggle against wage 
slavery, condemned the violence of war with a 
vehemence that by no means precludes their 
toleration of bombs and guns in the social revolu- 
tion.* Great as is the inconsistency, neither group 
is necessarily consciously hypocritical. It is to the 
credit of our human nature that we hate the mis- 



erable business of wholesale slaughter, but a pas- 
sionate devotion to a cause makes most men lose 
their horror even of such a method if they feel 
they must employ it to gain their end. 

Of course there are many — I think their number 
is increasing — who protest that it is folly to talk 
in terms of absolute moral values; that the end 
does justify the means; that if violence is likely to 
end tyranny and oppression, it is a good, not an 
evil, that our sole guide is to be found "in careful 
examination of the stream of consequence." The 
men who argue thus are by no means necessarily 
committed to indiscriminate violence — ordinarily 
thev would find other methods more effective — 
neither are they all revolutionists; most conserva- 
tive citizens used this philosophy to justify na- 
tionaljwar and will use it to justify their own 
violent defence of the present social order. Never- 
theless it is radicals who are most honest in ad- 
vancing this pragmatic justification of the use of 
methods ordinarily held unethical. They deserve 
credit for the candor with which they have 
taken over the war pyschology without the pious 
cloak with which our phrase makers dressed their 
own acceptance of the doctrine that the end jus- 
tifies the means. If we are to embrace that doc- 
trine either in theory or in practice, we ought to 
know what we are doing. In reality is not such 
a belief the supreme atheism? In what possible 
sense is this a moral universe, or is there any God 
worthy of our love if we must do that which all 
common experience has shown us is evil, in order 
that good may come? And the tragedy of it is, 
that the good that'men have sought does not come 



* It is fair to say that even those radicals who are not pacifists on 
principle usually depend upon the political and economic power of 
the organized working-class rather than violence. Nothing, most 
radical leaders believe, will do more to retard the coming of the new 
order than premature violent rebellion by impetuous groups of hot 
heads. 
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or comes imperfectly by violent methods. To perialisms whose roots were primarily economic, 

that fact the Great War is a grim witness. But this statement scarcely explains the effect of 

the war upon mankind. Whatever the short- 
The Lesson of the War coming of governments, it is true that multitudes 
Some day a genius may arise who — unless he of noble spirits gave themselves to the war as to a 
first goes mad with horror of what it has been holy crusade. They fought for freedom not only 
given him to understand — will clothe in deathless for themselves but for their enemies. They en- 
form a record not only of the inferno of the War, dured all the horrors that were heaped upon them 
but of its infinite cost to humanity. Seven or that they might bring happiness and peace to the 
eight million men lie dead, slain without mercy or children of men. Yet so little did their spirit pre- 
discrimination by those who might have been vail that for months after the signing of the armis- 
their comrades; other millions of women and chil- tice their governments continued the blockade 
dren have perished miserably by massacre, famine which the Daily Herald (London) characterizes as 
and disease; while for thousands upon thousands "the greatest crime in history. " 
of the survivors, life maimed and broken, seared It is worth while to recall these things, not to 
with passion or with agony, is proving more ter- mock the heroes living and dead, whose courage 
rible than death itself. Men's moral fibre has been is part of the deathless heritage of the human race, 
weakened, their self-control broken. Too often but simply because of the tragic proof they give of 
pity has been killed or turned into narrow chan- the self defeating nature of the method of organ- 
nels of sympathy for those only of one's own ized violence. 

group — witness the New Statesman 9 s story of the By hate and slaughter you may tear down the 
English lady at tea who said as she took a second old but cannot build the new. Sabotage may be 
piece of cake, "I enjoy everything I eat twice as somewhat effective as a weapon against capitalism; 
well because I know those brutes of Germans are will not its continued use unfit the average worker 
starving!" Liberty of conscience and speech have for playing his part in the cooperative Common- 
almost perished; hatred and revenge have usurped wealth of his dreams? Hate is a powerful weapon 
the holy name of justice. We face the rebuilding of agitation; may not its hold over eager spirits be 
of the world with an incalculable loss, not alone of like a high wall of their own building to exclude 
those who ought to be the fathers, the teachers, them at the last from the city of brotherhood for 
the artists, the dreamers, of a better race; but of which they have striven? Our goal is not purely 
that good will, that capacity for the rational set- external. It must first be within us. It is "the 
tlement of difficulties, which were never more dear love of comrades" (as Scott Nearing has re- 
needed than now. We face the stupendous task cently reminded us) which is at once the inspira- 
of building a new social order with great masses of tion and the purpose of all economic and social 
people hungry, exhausted, easily swept by passion changes which we may desire. With that "dear 
yet incapable of sustained constructive effort, sub- love of comrades" the organized violence of war, 
ject to a veritable hysteria of fear and hate, yet of terrorism, of bloody revolution is inevitably in- 
too often deadened to the finer sensibilities of com- compatible unless we are to be guilty of using our 
passion and forgiveness.* And all this is the after- fellow beings, men of like passions with ourselves, 
math of a war of liberation, avowedly waged in not as persons to be loved, but as things to be 
behalf of humanity. In part our sorry plight is a manipulated or devils to be destroyed. The glory 
proof of the self seeking of dominant classes and of the greatest of our spiritual leaders, of Jesus, of 
nations and reveals the large elements of hypocrisy, Francis of Assisi, of Tolstoi, is a certain majestic 
conscious or unconscious, in the avowed war aims simplicity of ethical teaching and practise. To 
of the Allies. However guilty Germany was in hate and to kill are wrong. The Kingdom of 
precipitating the Great War, that conflict was no heaven is not for men of violence but for Httle 
struggle of St. George against the dragon, but children. The way of life is the way of love. Evil 
rather at bottom a contest between competing im- cannot be overcome save by good. God — and 
therefore those who would be His fellow workers — 



*Z2£!?£y^ seeks the ademption not the destruction of the 

scriptivc title "the sobbing sickness." most unloving of His children; — these clear self- 
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evident principles admit of no exceptions, no which alone can make them free. Only in the use 
deviation. But in all generations there are men of noble methods for advancing noble causes, is 
who recognizing the beauty of this way of life yet there hope for the ultimate fulfillment of our 
find it hard to face the world's complexities with dreams. 

so simple a faith. "Perhaps," one may hear them The whole question of the application of a new 
say, "we may at the last find no entrance for our- method was never more important than now 
selves into the brotherhood for which we have when the war fever still burns hotly in the starved 
waged unceasing war. We like David are men of and wasted social organism. Sheer exhaustion 
blood who cannot build the fair temple of peace combined with the shift in the center of men's 
and happiness; but is it nothing that we have interest from the national to the class struggle will 
prepared the way, slain great dragons, crushed doubtless check for an indefinite period the re- 
monstrous wrongs? If we have labored and others newal of the prodigal and largely meaningless de- 
enter into the fruit of our labors, so be it; even struction of the Great War; but wherever races 
our souls would we give for our cause." Now I or classes are oppressed there, to some degree, men 
would not deny that there is force in such an are talking and planning organized violence. In 
answer. Wars and bloody revolutions have ended this plea for the necessity of another way, I would 
ancient oppressions and given freedom room for Hot be understood|as][upholding the hands of the 
nobler growth; but is it not the outstanding tragedy oppressor. Obviously the nation or class which 
of history that the results are so out of proportion maintains unjust mastery by jj [coercion and by 
to the unselfish idealism of the heroes who have force of arms is far more responsible for the suf- 
perished sword in hand? We have had centuries fering and moral ruin'of mankind than those who 
upon centuries of holy wars and not yet are we strive for liberty by violence. The first\task of 
saved. Men have almost uniformly rejected the all who would avert war is to work increasingly for 
method of passive resistance, but it is a matter of such voluntary renunciations of special privilege 
sober fact that when they have tried it the results as will give no excuse for fresh wars. But there 
have been astonishing. The blood of martyrs has is also need for the oppressed in this time of the 
been the fruitful seed of the progress and freedom awakening of men's spirit to find and to apply those 
of mankind.* methods of agitation, education, political and 

One reason for the failure of violence is that the economic organization and if necessary, of massed 
effects of its use are by no means confined to the passive resistance which may win their cause 
heroes who would give their own souls for their without war. There are even possibilities of the 
cause. They cannot so easily clear the way for us ^ of restraining force sharply to be distinguished 
brotherhood and freedom. The acceptance, even from organized slaughter. There is not space in 
the glorification of organized slaughter, forms part this article to develop this subject, but it is worth 
of a universal social heritage, of a world wide our while to remember that this very, war has 
spiritual environment. In consequence it is not brought forth certain experiments in economic, 
merely the "men of blood" who are incapacitated intellectual and spiritual resistance to oppression 
for building the walls of the city of love, but their which are of great promise for the future, 
brethren who have taken no active part in the 

conflict, and their children who cannot escape the The Necess ^y of Another Way 
contamination of the bitterness which is the inevit- Consider for example the wholly disproportion- 
able social accompaniment of war or bloody revo- at * influence of the tiny handful of conscientious 
lution. Indeed, it is non-combatants who are objectors and their success in defying the coercive 
most ravaged by the wholly destructive passion of power of our military system and in breaking down 
hate. The spirit of Donald Hankey has not been s ? me of its brutalities; the triumph of the Irish pas- 
noticeable in the British or American public which sive resistance to conscription; the remarkable vic- 
applauded his books. Every war has sown seeds tor y °* Russian propaganda even against a con- 
of new wars; the strife of men poisons the wells of qnering foe. The clubless police of the Seattle 
human kindness and blinds their eyes to the truth strike is another illustration of a non-violent 
method — this time in an industrial struggle ; so is 

• Sec od this point "New Wars for Old," by John Hayncs Holmes. the probable SUCCeSS of the Lawrence Strike whose 
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leaders held steadfast to a policy of no retaliation 
in face of the brutal provocation of the police.* 

Indeed the time has come when more than one 
thoughtful person is saying that it is not the logic 
of the situation but the psychology of men, es- 
pecially in the mass, which makes the appeal to 
violence inevitable. There are ways abstractly 
more efficient than war. The difficulty is that by 
virtue of every instinct, of a heritage that goes 
back to the beginning of time, violence is the 
natural accompaniment of men's struggle alike for 
freedom or for power. Socrates, say these realists, 
spoke with prophetic insight when just before he 
drank the hemlock he told Crito that we ought 
not to retaliate or render evil for evil, but added, 
"this opinion has never been held and never will 
be held by any considerable number of people/ 

* The effectiveness of non-military methods in overcoming a hostile 
army, even of making enemy soldiers into friends, has been frequently 
pointed out; e. g. in "The Uiiprecedented Invasion of Altruria," a 
little story by Don Seitz, and with more elaboration by Bertrand 
Russell in " Justice in War Time." The clubless police are described 
in The World Tomorrow for March. 



Are Socrates and those who quote his prophecy 
right? If so, no new day will ever dawn on the 
long and stormy night of men's wrongs and their 
vengeance. Our hope lies in a faith that human 
nature can be changed. Mankind is capable of 
high spiritual adventure. We have not confi- 
dently appealed to this capacity in ourselves or 
others. Surely those who have seen the glorious 
vision of a world of comradeship are capable of 
discovering and applying methods which are not 
self-defeating. 

Is not the supremely revolutionary character of 
true Christianity this — that not only does it de- 
mand a new social structure built on other founda- 
tions than those which have crumbled beneath us, 
but that it requires the abandonment of the age- 
long attempt to secure justice by hate or establish 
peace by violence. It confidently proclaims the 
existence of a more excellent way. Dare we follow 
that way for the salvation of mankind f 

NORMAN THOMAS. 



Signs of the Times — An Editorial Survey 



Will the Peace Heal Europe's Wounds? 

In two or three days, it is announced, the summary of the 
Peace Treaty will be made public. Yet so confused are condi- 
tions and so inaccurate and misleading are our sources of in- 
formation that no man knows the real posture of affairs. " Open 
covenants of peace openly arrived at " has meant in practice a 
treaty prepared by the Council of Pour in such secrecy that even 
their own colleagues have said they were not sure of the course 
ef events frtm day to day. Mr. Villard reports that when he 
left Paris there were fourteen distinct wars in process in which 
heavy artillery was used. " A war/* men jestingly said, " for 
each of the President's peace points." It is not even now 
entirely certain that Japan and Italy will accept the treaty that 
is in process of preparation, to say nothing of Germany. A few 
days ago humane men were rejoiced to hear that the Allies had 
agreed to Dr. Nansen's scheme for feeding Russia. It was 
understood that Lenin had accepted the arrangement including 
a stipulation that fighting should cease. More recent dispatches 
make no mention of a cessation of hostilities but speak exultingly 
of the collapse of Bolshevist armies and the rapid progress 
made by their enemies. It is even reported that we are about 
to recognize Admiral Kolchak's dictatorship. Under these con- 
ditions of confusion and uncertainty lovers of peace and of 
justice can at least renew their faith in certain fundamental 
principles : 

i. The use of starvation as a weapon against either the 
Germans or the Soviet governments in Russia and Hungary is 



contrary to every dictate of humanity. In the- long run it will 
prove as inexpedient as it is unjust If Bolshevism buls by its 
own weaknesses the world will learn something front the lesson. 
If Bolshevism is temporarily crushed by starving the Bolsheviki, 
it will inevitably arise in some form or other to tmke bitter 
vengeance on the rulers of mankind. 

2. The sins of German, Austrian, or Magyar imperialism do 
not warrant the erection of Polish, Rumanian or Italian im- 
perialisms to take their place. 

3. To play upon the jingoism of small sationa and the 
ambition of selfish cliques in Central Europe m to perpetuate 
all the evils that characterized the diplomacy of the great 
powers in the Balkans. By no shadow of right are the Allies 
justified in subsidizing Polish, Rumanian, or Czecho-Slovak 
troops to carry on a counter-revolutionary war in Russia which 
the British, French, and American governments dare not ask 
their own troops to wage. 

Finally no peace will endure which leaves any people in 
economic slavery by reason of the huge indemnity which it is 
required to pay. The way of security is the way not of ven- 
geance but of forgiveness and international cooperation. The 
President's admirable stand on Fiume (which has just been 
announced), gives us hope he will not confine his opposition 
to imperialism to the plans of the weakest member of the Big 
Five. Better no League of Nations, better if neoessary a 
separate American peace with Germany than a cynical part- 
nership in dividing the spoils. 
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"We Must Be Free or Die" 

We muft be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. 

NGLAND and America seem to be carrying on an ignoble 
contest as to which can penalize conscience more effectively. 
In both countries hundreds of conscientious objectors are still in 
jaiL In England since the signing of the armistice many men 
have actually been resentenced upon expiration of their sentences 
for continued refusal to take military service. On the other 
hand, England never has imposed sentences in excess of two 
years, and at least her objectors have the satisfaction of going to 
jail because they are objectors, and not simply as recalcitrant 
soldiersi The London Herald reports that A. Fenner Brock- 
way, formerly editor of The Labor Leader, has been kept for 
eight months in strictest solitary confinement, only being allowed 
out of his cell for forty minutes each day, when he was given 
exercise alone. He is allowed no visitors, no writing materials, 
no books, except an Esperanto New Testament For three 
months be was placed on bread and water diet. All this because 
he felt obliged to protest against certain unjust prison rules. In 
the United States there are at least sixteen conscientious objec- 
tors in similar confinement at Fort Leavenworth, without even 
an Esperanto New Testament, or the privilege of forty minutes 
a day exercise. It is true that on recommendation of the Clem- 
ency Board many objectors and other military prisoners have 
been released and most sentences iuwe been reduced to a peace 
time basis, but there are still some two or three hundred in con- 
finement, despite erroneous reports to the contrary. 

When we turn from conscientious objectors to other political 
prisoners, America enjoys a unique reputation. Neither in Eng- 
land nor in any civilized country today could Gene Debs begin 
a ten year sentence or Kate Richards O'Hare be taken from her 
home and family for five years for the crime of hating war. 
How long will America tolerate this stain upon her honor? 



England Averts Revolution 

T T was Karl Marx who said that England might be the only 
nation to escape bloody social revolution. Recent events 
tend to confirm that prophecy. The serious industrial disturb- 
ances in Britain are quieting down, and the strike of the Triple 
Alliance— coal miners, railway, and transport workers, which 
might have had revolutionary significance has been averted. 
Two general measures have contributed to that end : (i) The 
decision on recommendation of the Joint Employers' and Em- 
ployees' committee to set up a national council of 400 equally 
divided between representatives of employers' organizations and 
labor unions. This council is to be recognized by the govern- 
ment as an official consultative authority on industrial relations. 
The Joint Committee has also recommended to Parliament the 
enactment of a 48 hour week, minimum wage law, and other 
similar measures. (2) The acceptance by the Government of 
the report of the British Coal Commission which concedes a 
large measure of the miners' demands, granting a 7 hour day, 
to become a 6 hour day in 1921 ; wage increase of 2 shillings 
per week, a voice in the direction of the mines, and either 
nationalisation of the mines or unification under joint control. 



The hearing before the Commission brought out evidence of 
gross inefficiency and waste in die private ownership and opera- 
tion of the mines from which both miners and consumers suffer. 
A correspondent in the New York Tribune makes the astonish- 
ing admission, coming from such a source, that "all the con- 
troversial and dialectic ability in the Commission lies on the 
side of the miners." If this is true what becomes of the theory 
that only the capitalists can furnish the brains to run industry? 

Do these and similar measures portend a lasting and satis- 
factory industrial peace on the basis of the present division of 
society into capitalists and laborers or are they at best the means 
by which the ultimate abolition of the present capitalist system 
may be worked in more or less orderly fashion? We believe 
that if die plans prove efficient and are not discarded for more 
radical measures, the control of the capitalist class must steadily 
decrease because of the increasing consciousness of the workers 
of their own power and the lack of true and permanent identity 
of interest between capital and labor. In discussing the 
work of the coal commission, a labor leader recently wrote in 
The Herald (London), " We arc building the foundation work 
of the new system to supersede capitalism." In other words, the 
goal of these leaders is scarcely less revolutionary than that of 
the Russian Bolshevists. The method is very different. Many 
factors combine to produce this difference in method. The 
principal one is that whereas in Russia and Central Europe in 
general the conditions were so bad that it was almost literally 
true that the workers had nothing to lose but their chains, Eng- 
lish laborers, unsatisfactory as is their lot, individually and 
collectively, do have a good deal to lose besides their chains, 
and are therefore less ready to make radical experiments. 

Can Her Example Be Followed? 

WHICH way will the workers of France, Italy, and Amer- 
ica choose, the Russian or the British? The answer will 
depend in part on die nature of the peace, the revival of in- 
dustry and the avoidance of such famine and misery as have 
swept Eastern Europe. It will depend in part upon die wisdom 
of the middle classes and their skill in making concession. 
Finally we must reckon with the judgment of the workers them- 
selves as to the relative success of the Russian or the English 
method. Elsewhere we discuss the labor situation in America. 
There are circumstances in England which make for the 
success of the evolutionary method which are lacking or less 
developed in the United States. For example, our labor disputes 
are aways more violent; there is less of a tradition of liberty, 
toleration and concession than in Britain. Our employers have 
had less training in cooperation with the workers (though some 
of the more enlightened of them are now trying to copy or adapt 
the English methods'). Finally, the rigidity of our written 
constitution and our division of powers make it harder to put 
into effect social and industrial experiments than in England 
under her more flexible parliamentary government. Neverthe- 
less, whatever the difficulties, if we are wise in time we may 
establish the new social order without the chaos and suffering 
which attend violent revolution. 
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Self-Determination Proves Contagious 

CERTAIN Allied pronouncements in favor of the rights of 
self-determination seem, awkwardly enough, to have 
reached audiences for which they were not intended. The 
Governor General is " satisfied that open rebellion exists " in 
India. Almost one-third of the country is under martial law as 
a result of riots which began as a protest against the coercive 
anti-sedition legislation recommended by the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee but passed over to a demand for independence and 
communal ownership of land. Equally serious was the 
rebellion in Egypt, which the British Government was obliged 
to suppress with strong military forces. The nationalist 
movement in that country has been greatly strengthened by the 
coercive policy of the government, which first refused to allow 
the Egyptian Prime Minister to proceed to England to present 
the aspirations of his people for self-government. Later on the 
government prevented a plebiscite of the Egyptian people and 
forcibly deported to the island of Malta certain of their leaders 
who had applied for passports to Paris. Back of this lay the 
discontent of the fellaheen (cultivators of the soil). According 
to the London Nation, these men have often been enlisted by 
force in different auxiliary units and badly treated with punish- 
ment by lashing for example, whilst serving in these units. Con- 
sequently, when they returned home they became a useful centre 
for anti-British propaganda in their villages. The Nation also 
thinks that jealousy at the recognition of the independence of 
the Arabian Kingdom of Hedjaz, and the uncertainty of the 
position of the Moslem population of Syria and Palestine were 
factors in the discontent. 

In contrast to this stupid coercive policy in Egypt, the English 
Government has shown great tolerance to representatives of a 
Dutch party in South Africa who desired to lay South African 
claims to independence before the Paris Conference. When 
British seamen refused to sail on any ship which would carry 
these delegates, the British Government offered to place a Brit- 
ish war vessel at their disposal. They sailed instead on a Dutch 
vessel, but the tolerance of the British Government has greatly 
minimized the effect of their appeal. 

Korea also seeks to reclaim the independence which she 
had until after the Russo-Japanese war. Her own old govern- 
ment was incompetent, the Japanese Government is efficient, but 
it is also autocratic and has sought to crush the independent 
cultural life of Korea. It has failed, and the attempts at coercion 
have as usual but aided the growth of a new and vigorous 
national spirit. Hence the widespread movement for independ- 
ence, which has resulted in some rioting and in extensive organ- 
ization of passive resistance. Korean Christians have taken an 
active part in the movement, and American missionaries have 
fallen under the suspicion of the Japanese, who are accused of 
putting down the independence movement with great severity. 
There is no evidence at all that the Paris Peace Conference will 
be in a position to act upon the nationalist claims of Korea or 
Egypt, any more than upon those of Ireland, but although the 
Paris Conference may avoid the issue, the world at large cannot. 
Governments cannot permanently suppress the great idea of 
freedom. 



The Problems of a Jewish State 

NEITHER the Russian Revolution nor the overthrow of 
the Central Powers has ended the age-long tragedy of 
the Jewish race. A recent report to President Wilson, signed 
by a Committee of American Jews composed of Judge Julian 
W. Mack, Louis Marshall and Rabbi Stephen Wise, shows 
clearly that the new Polish State is openly anti-Semitic and that 
already several cruel pogroms have taken place. Rumania, 
too, has not yet learned by her own sufferings to do justice and 
show mercy to her citizens of Jewish race. And reports from 
Central Europe reveal the fact that in the general disorder now 
rampant, Jews are the first to suffer. Emphatically the 
Peace Conference must define and secure the rights of the 
Jews in the new states it sets up. On this point at least all 
fair-minded men, Gentile and Jew, Zionist and non-Zionist, 
will agree. 

But there is the further problem of Jewry upon which 
agreement even among Jews is not so easily reached, — ought 
there to be a Jewish state in Palestine? Certain aspects of 
this problem are not primarily the concern of Gentiles. It is 
ours to pay the debt we owe to the Jew, to make reparation 
for the multitudinous wrongs committed against him through 
nineteen " Christian " centuries. At least we can both admire 
and reverence the idealism of the Zionist even while we feel 
the force of such anti-Zionist arguments as are stated by Pro- 
fessor Morris R. Cohen in The New Republic of March 8th, 
or by Dr. Felix Adler in a recent pamphlet issued by the 
Ethical Culture Society. While we watch with sympathy 
the effort of the Jews to create a new Palestine, we must re- 
member that to recognize the independence of the Poles or the 
claims of the Irish is one thing and to build up a Jewish Pales- 
tine is quite another. In this ancient land of his fathers the 
Jew today and for centuries past is in a minority among the 
inhabitants. Surely then in a world, theoretically at least, de- 
voted to democracy the most that Zionists can ask is that Brit- 
ain (which they desire as mandatory for the League in Pales- 
tine) should assure them a fair chance to create by colonization 
a population predominantly Jewish, with guarantees that 
such a state will ultimately be given complete self-government 
in which all elements of the population will have their propor- 
tionate share. 

Palestine is an undeveloped country. Colonization on scien- 
tific lines can be carried on by the Jews without unfairly dis- 
possessing any of the present elements of the population, Arab 
or Christian. On this basis only can the Jewish people erect 
their new state. It is gratifying to note that this fact seems 
to be recognized in the memorial of the Committee to which 
we have referred. It is also gratifying to hear that the Zionist 
ideal is welcomed by the Prince of the new Arabian kingdom, 
who writes, "We are working together for a reformed and 
revived Near East, and our two movements complete each 
other." The good wishes of all forward-looking Americans 
go out to those Jewish leaders who are striving for the realiza- 
tion of their dream of a new Zion out of which shall come forth 
righteousness and peace. Their task is difficult; it is not im- 
possible. Its success depends primarily not on the support and 
influence of rich and influential British and American Jews, 
but on the sacrifice and labor of the colonists themselves. 
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The League of Governments 



IT is too early to pass final judgment on the Treaty of Peace 
but it is not premature to try to appraise the value of the 
League of Nations which it will set up. The secrecy which 
surrounds the Council of Four prevents our knowing the exact 
amendments which have been adopted, since the publication of 
the Covenant, but contrary to our hopes, it is reasonably certain 
that they are designed to satisfy the nationalistic opposition to 
the League in the United States Senate rather than to make it 
a more genuine instrument of democratic internationalism. The 
League as it stands is in its essence a league of governments and 
not at all of peoples. It is not even a genuine league of the 
governments of the world, but is to be dominated in perpetuity 
by the Big Five. Germany and Russia if ultimately admitted 
will be on the level of Siam and Peru.* The Covenant does 
not abolish conscription, which General Smuts declared is the 
tap root of war; it does not afford any very definite hope of a 
substantial and equitable reduction of armaments. Beyond a 
vague and general statement that " provision shall be made 
through the instrumentality of the League to secure and main- 
tain freedom of transit and equitable treatment for the com- 
merce of all states, members of the League, having in mind, 
among other things, special arrangements with regard to the 
necessities of the regions devastated during the war of 19 14- 
1918," there is no evidence of any attempt to remove economic 
barriers or provide for the nations of the world equitable access 
to the stores of raw materials upon which the life and prosper- 
ity of all peoples depend. The system of mandatories is not 
fairly applied to all colonies but only to those taken from the 
enemy. Under Article X we are virtually committed to the 
guarantee of boundaries as they may be at the time of the sign- 
ing of peace. Not even the most optimistic of us can believe 
that these boundaries will coincide absolutely with justice or 
satisfy the demands of all peoples *for self-determination. Yet 
Article X gives legal justification to every coercive measure de- 
signed to prevent those attempted changes in the status quo 
which are almost inevitable under existing conditions, f 

But granting the unsatisfactory character of the Paris 
Covenant and its failure to embody those ideals upon which 
liberal and radical opinion has steadily insisted, is not this 
League better than no League? Those who believe that it is 
argue with some force: (1) That at the very worst the 
mere existence of a League is a confession of the failure of the 
old ideal of absolute particularistic states and a step away from 
international anarchy. (2) That the League does provide ma- 
chinery for the settlement of disputes without war, and that its 
very existence will tend to allay nationalistic fears and suspi- 
cions and thereby bring about reductions in armaments. (3) 
That the system of mandatories, however it may be criticised, is 
an advance upon the imperialism under which the great powers 
would frankly grab each for itself what it could of the terri- 
tories taken from Germany and Turkey. (4) That the exist- 

* Under Art. III. there is little chance that Germany and Russia 
will ever be represented on the Executive Council which controls the 
League. 

t Some machinery for the peaceful readjustment of boundaries would 
wem to exist under Article XI, but when the interests of any one of 
the Big Five are involved it will be extremely difficult to invoke it 
and far easier simply to bring Article X into play. 



ence of the League is necessary to give protection to small 
nations. 

The value of these arguments will depend partly upon the 
sincerity of those diplomats and financiers who are framing the 
peace and will inaugurate the League. .If our statesmen were 
to say frankly: " This is an alliance which in the present junc- 
ture of affairs is the best we could do," we might find some 
consolation in certain of its features. Perhaps we could expect 
nothing better. Men do not gather figs of thistles or idealistic 
leagues from the terrible upas tree of war. If wc learn this 
lesson our present bitter experience will not have been wholly 
in vain. But to call the alliance a League of Nations is to 
betray multitudes of well-meaning folk into a false security and 
to make more difficult the constructive work of building up a 
new brotherhood. The devil is less dangerous when he appears 
as himself than when he is clothed in the garb of an angel of 
light. The forces of genuine internationalism might find it 
easier to win the day were there no league at all than under a 
league which pools the power of the masters of mankind who 
apparently intend to use that power imperialistically. If the 
Allies even now were to recognize Soviet Russia ; abandon their 
attempt to utilize the small nations between Germany and 
Russia simply as a barrier against Bolshevism ; give assurance of 
admission on just terms to every nation which desires to enter 
the League and agrees to abide by its principles; and begin to 
apply the principle of self-determination to their own territories 
as well as to those wrested from their enemies ; then the world 
might take fresh courage for the future. But there is little 
sign that the Conference at Versailles will meet these acid tests. 
If it does not the League may provoke more wars than it will 
prevent. Every labor and radical party in the Allied countries 
themselves, and every dependent nation from Ireland to Korea 
is suspicious of or hostile to the League as it stands. This feel- 
ing in itself constitutes a root of war. It is well nigh certain 
that soon or late Germany and Russia, excluded from a fair 
participation in the League, will form a counter alliance against 
it. Meanwhile our own militarists will find in the unrest of 
the world and our responsibilities under the Covenant of the 
League an excuse to maintain a powerful army, ostensibly to 
preserve law and order. Under these circumstances the out- 
look either for democracy or for peace is far from bright. 

Why have we spoken thus distrustingly of the Covenant? 
Assuredly not from any joy in negative criticism; still less be- 
cause we support the kind of nationalistic opposition to the 
very idea of a League of Nations of which Senators Borah and 
Poindexter are the spokesmen ; but rather because a people who 
know the truth are never powerless. To speak the truth in 
this emergency is therefore the first duty of every man in order 
that at least we can be on our guard to render the League as 
harmless as possible and as useful as may be, until such day as 
the peoples of the earth become conscious of their essential sol- 
idarity and establish a federation of the nations free from the 
control of any political or industrial autocracy. To hasten that 
day men, undeceived by any false sense of confidence in the 
effectiveness of this new machinery, must give themselves with 
new diligence to the service of those economic and spiritual 
forces which will establish justice and peace upon the earth. 
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Prison Poison 

By MILTON P. BAUMAN 

This story is the first of a series of articles by different writers which we publish to shed 
light upon the hidden iniquities of our prisons. Its author successfully instituted a Welfare 
League in the Essex County (N. J.) Penitentiary. — The Editors. 

WELL, here I am back in the old Pen again, here for five years. Not much of a story, is it? 

No, I'm not a second-timer — I just took Doesn't sound at all like the society burglar stuff 

'absence without leave." p was only out that you've read about in the magazines? 

about six hours when they got me. I was given a job in the kitchen and for a couple 

Two years I have been here. Not much when of years drifted along like the rest of the men in 

you say it quick, is it? pJut then you don't know, prison do. For that matter I was satisfied with 

For that matter, the men in here don't know life. Didn't I have three meals a day, a place to 

either, not always, or they'd close the place jup sleep, clothing and medicine free, and nothing to 

and transfer the rest of us to the Asylum. Once worry about? All I had to look forward to was 

in a while a fellow wakes up, and then it's a case the end of my time. Pretty soft, eh? 

of beating it or the padded cell. The latter didn't Well, it would have been a snap If I didn't 

appeal to me so I tried the other. happen to wake up. I suppose I'd have gone 

Don't get the idea I'm a goody-goody or an along without trouble. You can never tell though, 

innocent. There are few innocents in here. I've there's so many odd things happen in here. Once 

never known any, but I've heard of lots of them, there was a chap who served all but three days of 

But "there's many a man in prison more sinned a four-year sentence — and then a sudden notion 

against than sinning." Yes, I got that out of a took him over the hills. What made him go? 

book, and it's old, but it is true just the same. You'll never be able to answer that until you have 

Don't think I'm looking for sympathy. I'm not "pulled time," as the boys say. 

a member of the "sinned against" class, like some One day the warden was taking some visitors 

of the boys are. through the Pen. Business men they were, I 

As you can see I'm just an average sort of a learned later. Of course I didn't look at them, 

chap, without much of an education. I can write They don't put cotton in our ears, however, so I 

a letter, figure a little, and can get some fun out couldn't help hearing some of the conversation, 

of a book. Here's how I got here. I was up "It's a shame for these men to be here," I re- 

against it. The "help wanted" column was cer- member Mr. Business Man saying, "The muni- 

tainly in need of help, it was so small. It didn't tion factories are paying four and five dollars a 

help me any. Elsewhere in the paper I read that day for unskilled labor. There's a scarcity of labor 

one of the big men of the town had just taken his all over the country. These men should be ac- 

family to Florida for the winter. That night, complishing something worth while. This is all 

with the aid of a stone wrapped in a handkerchief, waste. It's a crime to " and then the party 

I tapped the glass over the lock of the window in passed on. 

his residence, turned the lock, and in less than a That set me thinking, and when you begin 

minute was in the front room. A half hour later thinking in prison, you wake up. Then God help 

I was in a bed again, the first in four days. I you if nobody else does, or they'll carry you out 

shouldn't have done it, you say? Yes, I knew it in a black wagon, with three or four huskies to 

was against the law. But when you're half- keep you from getting excited. Four and five 

starved and not a place to lay your head, there dollars a day for laborers! We did well in my time 

isn't any law, — not for you. to get two a day. Had they paid four and five 

When I awoke the next morning there was a dollars then there wouldn't be half the men in 

policeman standing beside me. It was the tickling prison that there are now. What is the good of 

of his club that brought me to or I'd be sleeping stealing when you can earn enough to live on? 

yet, I was that tired. I slept in the county jail Give me a job that will let me have three square 

for two months and then the judge sent me up meals a day and two suits of clothes and I'll keep 
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out of jail and — so will most of the rest of the boys. 
It's only a half-baked kid that sees any fun in the 
game and you can gamble he has that romantic 
stuff taken out of him before his first "bit" is 
over. ... I woke up some more then. 

I knew a lot of new stories to tell when I got out. 
I'd learned something in prison. I knew another 
language — the boys talk different in here than they 
do outside. I knew what a skeleton key was and 
how to use a jimmy. And I knew what a fool I 
was to use a brick to break into a house when a 
woman's hairpin would do the same trick without 
any noise whatever. I knew that when you go 
into a house the first thing to do is to know how 
you are going to get out again in case some one 
should come. I knew that real silver is always 
marked "sterling," — the rest is plated. I knew 
that people always valued what they lost at about 
five times what it was worth and about twenty 
times more than you got for it. I knew a half 
dozen fences where you could sell anything from 
diamonds to pianos. I knew that coppers could 
be "fixed" and what ones to look out for. I knew 
that Captain Soandso charged fifty dollars a week 
for protection while the Sergeant out in the 
suburbs would take you up on a percentage basis. 
I knew that if you got arrested the rule was "say 
nothing and keep your mouth shut." The boys 
will tell you "the cops are paid to convict you — 
don't send yourself away." I knew that you never 
want to believe a policeman or a lawyer: they're 
both trying to get what they can out of you. The 
policeman will make you all sorts of promises if 
you will only help him to clear things up, and the 
lawyer always wants more money than you've got. 
That's one kind of a lawyer. Then I knew a 
couple of more lawyers to whom you could pay so 
much a week while you are doing business, and 
whenever you get caught they come forward and 
do their best to get you out. Sure, lots of the boys 
have regular lawyers — "legal counsel" they call it. 
I learned that if I had enough money I could keep 
from going to jail by hiring a certain mouthpiece 
who could fix things. I knew that you always 
wanted to try to get the old Judge for burglary 
cases and that the young fellow was light on 
"stick ups" and the like. I knew that the Alder- 
man from the Second Ward used to be in the 
Legislature with the young fellow, while the at- 
torney who was in the old Judge's office had a 
swell pull in court, though he charged like the 



dickens for his services. I knew that if I had the 
right kind of friends — if I stood in right with the 
Boss and did a little work for him around election 
day that I could get anything — a good job in here, 
and after a few months had passed I'd be in line 
for a parole. It takes a few months to quiet 
things. 

There was a lot more I knew, but even this 
wasn't bad for two years, but I couldn't help 
thinking "What brings so many of the boys 
back?" Why the second and third timers? How 
about Jack McCarty? 

Working in the kitchen with me was "Truthful 
Jack" McCarty, a pretty good chap and an all- 
around fine pal. This was his second "stretch," — 
and he always said he was going to play it straight 
when he got out! I'd have bet money we'd never 
see him again — not behind bars. He had been out 
but a month when he was picked up for burglary. 
The judge asked him what made him return to the 
game so soon after his release. 

" Do you want to know the truth? " replied Jack. 
"I'll tell it to you. When I got through those five 
years you gave me in the Pen I wasn't fit for any- 
thing else." The judge got mad and slammed him 
back for five more. That's the story that came in 
with him when he returned. Many of the boys like 
to talk about the jobs they have pulled, but not 
Jack. He used to say we did more lying about our- 
selves than about other people and that he hated a 
braggart and a liar. There were just two ways of 
having Jack talk about himself. Either he had 
to like you an awful lot or you had to make him 
mad. He'd only been back a week and up to 
this time none of the boys had gotten a word out 
of him. We'd been pals in the old days and I 
knew that when he got over his coming back he'd 
be the same old boy again. But it made me feel 
blue to see him down in the mouth, so I decided 
to wake him up, even if it hurt. Somehow it does 
a fellow good to tell his tale of woe to a friend or 
whoever will listen. 

"Look here, Jack," I said, making my voice as 
harsh as I could. "I haven't much sympathy for 
you. A fellow with your brains hasn't any busi- 
ness being in jail. Now look at Bill Jackson, he's 
crippled and can't " 

"Shut up," he yelled, almost biting my head 
off. "When you have a little common sense come 
around and talk to me." 

He'd have said more only he caught me laughing 
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at him. Then he closed up like a clam. I guessed has the cough with him yet — he can't shake it. 

he must have thought I had gone back on him, he You can bet I didn't sleep much that night, 

looked so blue. Seven times I saw the watchman flash his light in 

"Come and tell it to me, Jack. Relieve your- my cell on his hourly rounds. And I was awake, 

self," I coaxed him. let me tell you. I could see where I was drifting 

Finally he came around. to. If I wasn't a candidate for the asylum, I was 

"What do you want to know?" going to become a first-class crook — and I didn't 

"Whatever's troubling you — tell me how it want to be either. I wanted some of that four and 

happened." five dollars a day. As I said before, what's the 

Man, how he talked. It was the first chance good of stealing when you can earn enough to live 

the poor fellow had to get it off his chest. on by working? But could I earn enough to live 

He left here with what clothes he had on his on after I'd been here five years? Truthful was a 

back and five dollars. One-forty for railroad fare, better man than I, he had twice as much brains, 

two dollars for a week's shelter, and the rest he but he was twenty years older, 

ate up in a week. Extravagant cuss, wasn't he? I told you we were pals, so I put the whole thing 

In the old days he had been a bookkeeper, but up to him. When he got through I knew what to 

nobody wanted one who didn't have references. Be- do. Here is what he told me : 

sides, "Truthful" told them he came from the "If you stay here for the rest of your five year 

Pen. One morning he got a job moving lumber, sentence you won't be worth your weight in dirt. 

At two o'clock when he toppled over the foreman You'll make a good convict — and that's all. Take 

paid him off. There was plenty of work all right, a chance, boy. I wouldn't tell you wrong. If they 

but "Truthful" couldn't do a day's work to save get you, you won't be any worse off than you are 

his life. And why? now. Go up to Haskell, get a job in the powder 

Have you ever laid around for five years, work- works, stay there long enough to get yourself a 
ing a few hours a day in a haphazard, go-as-you- stake, and then go west of the Mississippi and 
please manner? Have you ever worked where the make yourself believe it's the Atlantic Ocean, 
boss didn't care if the work was done right, or How I got out doesn't matter. It would get the 
done at all, for that matter? "If it isn't done to- boys in wrong, so I can't tell you. How did they 
day, we'll do it tomorrow," is the way they work get me? A fellow who was in on the getaway told 
in prison. I don't mean in the shops. There they them I was going to Haskell, and they came and 
work you to death over the consumption route, took me from the shop where I was working. He 
But take the fellows that work in the kitchen, the was given a parole for squealing, so some good 
halls, and pottering around here and there. Every came out of it anyway. Am I sore on him? No, 
prison has them and they do about one hour of to tell you the truth I'm sorry for him. I'll bet he 
real work a day. You are supposed to keep busy, isn't as happy as he thought he would be. 
too, when the warden or visitors come around. Any fellow could get out of here if he "woke up." 
That's another joke. Every penitentiary and You know there hasn't been anything invented 
reformatory has its board of directors who inspect outside that the boys in here couldn't solve. One 
the place, ususally once a month. The day they thing you should remember is that the top- 
come is called "board day" and the place gets notchers, the crowd who make the game a regular 
cleaned up for them. After they are gone nobody profession, are the fellows who don't have to break 
cares whether the place is clean or not. jail. The lawyers get them out. It is only the 

What's that got to do with "Truthful"? Do you poor fish, like Truthful, Bill Jackson and I, — and 

think five years of that sort of life made him a that "sinned against" class I was telling you about 

working man? Do you think five years of stalling, — it's us fellows who keep the place going. We 

five years without a bit of real exercise, made him haven't any friends or money, so we stay around 

a man fit to work in a gang of men and keep up his and come back soon after we get out. 

end? Why, Jack told me the first week he was That is all of the story, except this. Haskell has 

out he was sick seven days of it, but he kept going, blown up since I came back, so may be I wasn't 

He hadn't had a bit of fresh air in so long that he unlucky after all. But I'm a dead one at that, 

caught cold in the summer time, and the old boy I've got five more years to go. They gave me a 
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couple of years for beating it, so I'm back where I 
started from. 

You ought to have heard the lecture I got from 
the judge when he sentenced me. Said I wasn't a 
man, that he would make an example of me, give 
me a few more years to think it over, and that I 
ought to have "taken my medicine/' 

That struck me funny. "Take my medicine." 
Would you take your medicine if you knew it was 
poison? Would you take your medicine if you 
knew that when you were finished with it you 
would be ten times sicker than when you started? 



Would you take your medicine if you knew that 
it was wrecking you physically, mentally and 
morally? Would you take your medicine if you 
knew that the doctor who was prescribing it was a 
rank failure, if you knew that seventy-five per 
cent, of his patients were treated by him for the 
rest of their lives? Would you take your medicine 
if you knew that the doctor had another and larger 
dose ready for you when you were through with 
the present prescription — and was expecting you 
to call for it? Hell! A bullet is better medicine 
than that! 



Religious Persecution in America — A 

Communication 



LAST night wc had a talk toy Jacob Wipf who occupied a 
solitary cell next to mine. Wipf is a religious objector 
and member of the Huttrean Brethren Church whose creed for- 
bids its members to participate in war. He told us of his faith 
and his experience since being drafted. There are many in- 
teresting things in his case which show how men can be per- 
secuted in America for really believing in the ten command- 
ments. The Huttrean faith was founded by Jacob Hutter in 
1533, in Austria. It differs from other faiths very little except 
that its members believe in a communistic life. Hutter was 
burned at the stake in 1536 and because of continued persecu- 
tion, those that survived moved to Hungary in 1622. In 1760 
they fled to Rumania and sometime later they were induced by 
a Russian nobleman to move to Russia. When universal mili- 
tary training was established in Russia this sect was exempt 
from service through special dispensation by the Tsar. Some- 
time later however they were advised by the Russian Govern- 
ment that they would no longer be exempt from service but 
would be given six years in which to adjust their affairs and 
leave the country, should they decide that they could not join in 
the country's military service. What could be more natural 
than that their leaders should look to America, the land of the 
free, a land that had been founded on the principle of individual 
liberty of conscience, a land settled by men who had fled from 
the four corners of the earth to escape religious persecution and, 
having settled, still welcomed all who wished to come to this 
continent to practice, free from persecution, their religious 
faith? They sent messengers here, who received land from 
President Grant and before 1874 most of them had taken up 
their new home in South Dakota. America welcomed such 
sturdy people of the soil as long as they served her purpose. 
They tilled their land, living a simple communistic life and 
grew prosperous as a community, but, at the end of forty-five 
years of peace they found themselves, in 191 8, persecuted again. 
America had become militarized ! The conscription law passed. 
The young men among the Huttreans of draft age were all 
married and most of them had families of two or three children 
(for they all marry young in this colony), but this did not argue 



for their exemption. The local draft boards dismissed their 
claims on the ground that as their colony was operated upon a 
cooperative basis their families would be taken care of. The 
women, boys, and the old men were left to harvest the crops, 
while the husbands within draft age were taken away — to prison 
as they were all C. Os. Some of them took farm furloughs. 
Others never got a chance to accept one. In the meantime, 
when the country needed food, acres of wheat and corn could 
not be harvested by the women and old men back in the colony. 
Wipf and three brothers, Hofer by name, were sent to Al- 
catraz prison where they suffered horrible tortures in an under- 
ground dungeon and later were transferred to Leavenworth. 
Two of the Hofers died of pneumonia shortly after their arrival. 

There were, prior to 1919* some eighteen colonies of Hut- 
treans in the U. S., about two thousand people in all. Each 
group owned from 1,500 to 2,000 acres of land. 

Near the Jamesville colony some patriotic citizens decided 
that the Huttreans should subscribe to liberty bonds. They 
refused to buy but offered to give money to the needy in the 
United States. This however did not satisfy the patriotic 
citizens. Why shouldn't these religious fanatics help in a war 
fought for such noble aims? So the patriotic citizens drove off, 
according to Wipf, 100 cattle and 500 ewes with lambs (about 
1,100 head in all) and sold them at public auction for some 
$16,000. Many people were afraid to buy them but the cheap- 
ness overcame the sense of honesty in enough so that they were 
disposed of. The patriotic citizens offered to turn over the 
$16,000 to the Huttreans in liberty bonds! They would not 
accept them and as far as the boys know they were never paid 
nor did they make any complaint. They did not forget to re- 
member the list of dead Huttreans in Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania. S ince their men were drafted they have new names 
to add to their list, already long. 

The fact that their people are disposing of their property at 
half its value and hurrying out of the country into Canada, 
where they are exempt from military service, is a commentary 
upon democracy in the United States as forceful as it is silent. 

Howard Moore. 
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The Open Forum 



Beginning of Unionism in Japan 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

The recent advances toward the democratization of industry 
in Japan have been sponsored and indirectly developed through 
the interest of those who are, like The World Tomorrow, 
" looking toward a Christian World " in Japan. It was under 
the advice and instigation of religious workers, foreign and 
native, that there came into being the " Friendly Society " 
which is the parent of the specific trades unions to come. Mr. 
Suzuki, founder and leader of the Yuaikai (Friendly Society), 
ts today the labor delegate authorized by the Imperial govern- 
ment to proceed to the International Labor Conference. 

On landing in San Francisco in January, Mr. Suzuki stated 
that the unionization of labor in Japan is in sight. The first 
step toward this future has been taken since Suzuki's departure. 
The steel-workers of Kobe in early December obtained permis- 
sion from the government to form a trade union — the first au- 
thorized union in Japan. 

As the base of this landmark in industrial history, however, 
stand the record of six years' effort toward . union sentiment 
among the industrial classes. The plan for a workmen's society 
was made in a corner of Tokyo in the summer of 19 13 by 
Suzuki and his friend and master, Dr. Clay MacCaulay, a 
Christian social and educational worker who has grown old 
among the youth of Japan. The center of his mission, Unity 
Hall, he put at the service of Suzuki and his young friends for 
the starting-point of their society. 

Being non-political in character and not confined to a single 
class, the Yuaikai could legally be organized without govern- 
ment interference. Its aim was to effect a vertical rather than 
a horizontal division of the working peoples, and to influence 
this vertical section who were willing to unite for the common 
good, gradually to affect the benefit of the whole. 

From the first, the society counted employers and employed 
alike among its members, although naturally the questions which 
came up for consideration were largely toward the bettering 
of the laborers' living conditions. Education and publicity were 
carried on through a monthly magazine, Labor and Industry, 
which is still published. Within three years, 70 threatened 
strikes were settled through the intervention of Suzuki or his 
lieutenants. 

By 1917 the society numbered 50,000 members in 150 
branches. In that year Mr. Suzuki went as a delegate from 
Japanese labor to the American Federation of Labor Confer- 
ence, obtaining there encouragement for further pioneer work 
in Japan, and studying methods of social work in the United 
States. 

Though efficacious in placing labor interests here on a more 
dignified basis, Suzuki's visit to America brought a temporary 
set-back to the cause in Japan. Employers became suspicious 
of the society which American labor leaders had recognized 
as equal to their own powerful unions. A group of manufac- 
turers in Osaka suddenly declared a shut-out on all members 
of the Kuaikai. Other employers followed suit, with the result 
that the membership of the society dwindled rapidly to 30,000, 
with 100 instead of 150 branches. 

During the past year, however, in accord with the liberal 
tendencies which are sweeping round the world, the Yuaikai 
has not only regained its place, but has reached out into two 
new and startling fields. First, under a liberal ministry of home 
affairs in the Hara ministry, the first trade union has come into 
being, and, secondly, Suzuki himself has been sent as accredited 
delegate for labor with the other government delegates to the 
great Peace Conference. 

These are the promising features of the new government pro- 
gram, if program it can be said to be, which is never formulated 



and seldom acted on. Real political democracy is still far in 
the future. No move whatever has been made by any political 
party in Japan toward giving the electoral franchise to the 
working class. Contrary to common rumor, the present dis- 
cussions in the cabinet as to the extension of the suffrage only 
turn on the point at which the property or educational quali- 
fication shall be fixed. Nor has the method used in quelling 
the food riots and dealing with the famine shown any promise 
of dealing with the fundamental economic problems of wages, 
monopoly, price minimum, and land apportionment, which lie 
at the root of the trouble. Indeed, the Seiyukai party, now in 
power, is supported by the land-owning class and is unlikely, 
therefore, to limit the selling price of rice. 

It is not strange, then, that parallel to the formation of 
the unions and the sympathetic cooperation of the government 
with labor, runs — under the surface — a growing spirit of dis- 
content, a rumbling of future troubles. The price of rice has 
risen several cents per koku since the time of the riots, and 
continues to rise. 

In the time of adjustment and disagreement ahead, will the 
government find itself forewarned and forearmed? At least 
the Friendly Society started under the Christian influence six 
years ago has done its best to align the working classes on the 
side of order and safe reform. 

Japan, January, 19 19. Elizabeth S. Allen. 

Thanks from Chalons 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

In the interest and press of our Reconstruction work in France 
I had forgotten that it was time to renew my subscription to 
The World Tomorrow until the December issue came a few 
days ago. My copy usually goes the round of the serious mem- 
bers of the group and is much appreciated. I have recently been 
transferred to Relief work in Chalons and am lucky enough to 
have two young men of the Fellowship of Reconciliation to help 
me supply the physical need of the " Rapatries " who are now 
flocking through here. Our work of service is pure joy — wc 
have none of the unpopularity and misunderstanding that you 
are all fighting under at home. If you who make it possible 
for us to act as your agents over here could see the pleasure we 
are able to give by our sympathy as well as our gifts, your hearts 
would surely be as full of thankfulness as ours. The joy 
especially of little children over their new shoes is really touch- 
ing. It doesn't seem right not to share their appreciation with 
those at home who deserve it as much as we. So please extend 
a " thank you " from our homeless exiles to their unknown 
friends in America whose love has reached across the seas to 
them. Sincerely yours, 

Chalons, France. Katharine E. Phelps. 

Dr. Jowett Speaks for the C. O/s 

To the Editors of The World Tomorroiv : 

You may be interested in this extract from a sermon I heard 
Dr. John Henry Jowett preach this morning: " It ought to be 
possible to find a tribunal that can distinguish between treach- 
ery and principle. This is not a day when England can afford 
to shut her consciences in prison. There are men now in our 
prisons serving long times at hard labor before whom I would 
take off my hat and they are placed alongside of life-long crimi- 
nals often in solitary confinement. A tribunal can be found 
which will discriminate between the coward seeking shelter from 
danger and the idler refusing to share the burden of the task and 
the men — with martyrs' blood in their veins — who suffer because 
of their conscience. I would be false to myself and to my con- 
gregation if I failed to urge immediate action by our government 
looking toward their release." 

London. England. H. C. Jaouith 
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A Letter from London 

ENGLAND is slowly improving in tone. It is no longer 
possible to get enthusiastic audiences as a jury for the purpose 
of hanging the Kaiser, we are beginning to think slowly about 
making Germany pay, and are being persuaded by our troops in 
Germany that it is not right or British to go on starving her. 
The influence of the army has been tremendous. Some weeks 
ago the commission of staff officers who had been investigating 
the conditions in Germany laid their report before the English 
press correspondents in Cologne, requesting that they should 
include the report in their dispatches. The Daily News pub- 
lished it in full, one other paper I think printed extracts ; in one 
case a correspondent was told by his paper " not to waste the 
money of his paper in cabling such pro-German stuff as that." 
The work which the General Staff wished done by the press 
was done without orders by the ordinary soldiers. One hears 
the soldiers talking about it everywhere. 

The government is still on the fence about Russia, they dare 
not proclaim their intention to send a strong force to that 
country because there would be strikes everywhere in no time, 
not I think because the workers are anxious that a young 
democracy should not be crushed (though that has some ethical 
significance with some sections) , but because the country is sick 
of fighting. The trade unions are too full up with their own 
special work and interests to interfere with the government in 
matters of foreign policy, but an offensive on a big scale would 
be within their purview because it would affect home conditions 
so much. At one time it was thought that the passage of the 
new conscription bill would affect the minds of the trades unions 
so much that they would strike to have it abolished, but the 
air is so thick with other plans that they are willing to swallow 
conscription at the present. 

Opinion seems to be that this government may go on for a 
year or so, but that if it makes a mistake of a kind that would 
be passed over in ordinary times it will come down with a smash. 
There are various schemes for making it " crash," but none that 
I know of are made by really responsible people. There is a 
general feeling that everything is on a hair-trigger and that an 
explosion is only just staved off. The government of course 
must have conscription to be ready for emergencies. When the 
tube strike was on (the tubes are our Underground railways 
that do about half the carrying of London) there were Govern- 
ment lorries carrying the people about free; ostensibly to help 
government servants to-and-fro from work to home, then they 
began to placard their routes till the public came to see that it 
was government strike-breaking and nothing else. The workers 
have not forgotten that there were tanks and machine guns sent 
to the Clyde when the strike was on there. 

The Defense of the Realm Act is still going strong, the people 
who are its victims now are chiefly " Bolsheviks," that is to say 
extremists. The term " Bolshevik " is used as a reproach quite 
without regard to its meaning. There are thousands of Rus- 
sians here intriguing and piles of Russian gold used for the 
purpose — if we are to believe the papers. I remember the 
passage of 300,000 Russian soldiers through England in Octo- 
ber, 1914, who have about as much reality as these present 
Russian anarchists. " Bolo " has given place to " Russian " ; 
anything Russian fills people with fear, at least some people. A 



criminal does something, the question is asked, " Has he any 
Russian friends? " A murder, and the press notes some Russian 
connection. 

The people who are least mad in these days are the common 
working people. Every attempt is being made to bring the 
lower middle class and the middle class into the economic ring 
with the capitalist class and the upper classes. The class war 
that for years has been sedulously fostered by the working 
classes according to popular opinion is now being " worked " 
by the capitalist classes and the workers are agreeable to com- 
promises and lenient terms — a sure sign that the power has got 
into the hands of the workers. In my opinion this power is as 
yet not realized by them consciously, or if so only at times. The 
upheaval will come when it is realized all the time consciously 
and without effort. I think we shall find the change already 
with us one day, a revolution indeed, but without much decla- 
mation or show. The bloodshed will come if at all in the criti- 
cal days after that day when the reconstruction program begins 
and the reactionaries try to regain the ascendency. 

In my opinion there may be this difference between our case 
and Russia's. The bloodshed in England may be when the 
upper classes are getting (or trying to get) back power; in 
Russia it was when the proletariat was getting power. Is not 
this so generally I wonder in agricultural and industrial 
countries? There will be examples enough on which to make 
generalizations with safety. But by that time political paleon- 
tology will be the subject of a Chair and our hair will be gray, 
so it won't be exciting. 

John Rickman. 

London, March 28, 1919. 

That Grand and Glorious Feeling 

AMONG the joys of life are Mr. Briggs' widely syndicated 
cartoons which we hope are known to our readers. No one 
who has seen them is likely to forget that gloom dispelling series, 
"Ain't It a Grand and Glorious Feeling?" Now we would 
respectfully commend to Mr. Briggs as subjects for his art two 
recent events: (1) After our forebodings lest universal military 
training be permanently fastened upon our school children, 
come the Reconstruction Commission of New York, and Gov- 
ernor Smith himself, to advise us that military training in the 
public schools should be abandoned. New Yorkers are entitled 
to " a grand and glorious feeling," which we hope citizens of 
other states will share with us. (2) Just when we were per- 
suaded that imperialism was never more alive than after this 
war for freedom, Secretary Baker and President Wilson him- 
self, assure the Philippine delegation that the time is very near 
when independence will be granted to those islands which more 
than two decades ago we took as a sort of mandatory for " mani- 
fest destiny." It is pleasant to see that no great criticism of 
the administration's statement has found expression in the news- 
papers. Ardent advocates of the League of Nations have taken 
advantage of the situation to remind us that we can safely give 
independence to the Philippines only if there is a league to pre- 
serve the peace of the world, and in particular to protect the 
Philippines from Japan. Be that as it may, it is " a grand and 
glorious feeling " in these times of insincerity and coercion to be 
able to rejoice in this official attitude toward the Philippines as 
an evidence of good faith on the part of a great people. 
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France 

By FRANCIS BIRRELL 

No victory can ever atone to the people of France for the terrible suffering which they 
have undergone, or create a sense of security for the future. It is not unnatural that M. 
Clemenceau should seek vast indemnities from Germany and desire by every conceivable 
means to deprive her of power ever to wage war on French soil. We believe the way he has 
chosen is not the way of security or of peace, but of continuing hatred and ultimate war. Yet 
France has suffered out of all proportion even to Great Britain, to say nothing of America. 
Have we no responsibility for helping her to recover from the devastation of war? The Friends 9 
Service Committee believes that we have. In the extension of such work as Mr. Birrell de- 
scribes and particularly in the wider application of the spirit which inspires it is the true 
hope for France and for mankind. — The Editors. 



THE war, which is going to change the whole 
face of political Europe, has acted in France 
in two totally different ways; in "Varriere 
ouil y a trop d'heureux et au front ouily a trop de 
malheureux" as M. Barbusse says. 

Outside the zone of the battle, the old system 
has, for the moment, completely triumphed and is 
more powerfully installed than ever. War-profit- 
eering, the sale of war bonds, the manufacture of 
munitions, etc., etc., has left that extraordinary 
institution, the French "bourgeoisie/ 5 more pros- 
perous than ever. Everybody with anything to 
sell, from a battleship to potted meat, has done 
mighty well out of the war. A ferocious censor, a 
corrupt press, an irresponsible government have 
conspired to picture France as a whole indulging 
in one vast economic crusade to make the iron- 
mines of Lorraine safe for democracy. Fortu- 
nately, this is a picture that does not appeal to 
every one. But it is at the front that the beautiful 
nature of France speaks out, the France of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, the France of the Revolution. 

And just as there is another side to the France 
of the newspapers, so there is another side to the 
France of the nouveaux riches and ridiculously 
pompous official ceremonies. There are the mil- 
lions of refugees driven from their old homes, living 
all over France among a strange people in hid- 
eously overcrowded houses, as often as not merci- 
lessly robbed by the profiteers among whom they 
are compelled to live. 

It is at the front, during the last four years, that 
what clear thought there is, has been at work 
among ever growing destruction. There in the 
trenches the soldiers have gained a vision of a 
Society of Europe that, however limited it may be, 
would frighten most civilians out of their wits. 
It is at the old front, shattered, ruined and tragic 
as it is, where no civilians have lived for four 



years, where the look of melancholy and hopeless- 
ness eats into the soul, that the new civilization 
will have its birth and may grow up to sturdy 
manhood if there are nurses to nourish the new- 
born child. For, at any rate, the refugees return- 
ing to the site of their former homes, though they 
have lost the old good things, have lost the old 
bad things as well. They have lost the small 
profits they gained from the sale of their produce; 
they have lost the middleman who made such a 
good thing out of the transaction. They have lost 
the local shopkeeper, or, worse, the representatives 
of a limited company, disguised as a cooperative, 
which battened on their vanity. They have lost 
their horses, their cows, their machinery. They 
have also lost the rogues, who lived by cheating 
them. Now they have the opportunity, if they 
are willing to take it, of getting back some of the 
good things and ridding themselves of many of the 
bad. The struggle will be fierce and terrible, but 
if they can fight through, they can lay out the 
foundations of a better economic future. 

But already the vultures are on their track. 
Terrible stories come from the north of France of 
the "buzzards," grown fat on four years of war, 
who are already settling down on the rescued 
countryside, selling the merest necessities to their 
half-starved fellow countrymen at the highest 
price they can squeeze out of them. On the first 
few months hangs the future of this newly con- 
stituted society that should grow up on the ruins 
of the old. If the returning population can com- 
bine to buy things cheap and to make large orders, 
to keep communal agricultural machinery, they 
will frighten off the profiteer before he has had 
time to settle himself in; thus they will get going 
on the right basis. 

Fortunately, perhaps, at the back of the front, 
the behavior and prices of shopkeepers have been 
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so flagrant that they are well on the way to ruin 
themselves. You can see a box of candles rise in 
price as you look in at the shop window. As a 
result, in several Departments, particularly in the 
Meuse, where most of the work of the Society of 
Friends is centered, there have sprung up any- 
where behind the line, cooperatives de consomma- 
tion, which have enabled the peasant to buy at 
something like half the "market" price, and which 
ought to smash a good many rogues before many 
months are over. These cooperatives de consomma- 
tion which will be extended this spring into the old 
Verdun battlefield from Etain to the Argonne, are 
due, for the most part, to the energy and idealism 
of two men, M. Bugnon, a school inspector of Bar- 
le-Duc, and M. Lecourtier, a farmer of Bras, near 
Verdun. 

M. Bugnon is interested particularly in co- 
operative stores. He is at present in a position to 
dispose only of food, groceries, etc. But he is 
very anxious to work in with the Society of 
Friends for the sale, on the same principle, of the 
furniture, household goods, farm and field seeds, 
gardening tools, etc., which we have been collect- 
ing for several months past against the return of 
the population. By this means the inhabitants, 
once they have received their dommages de guerre 
(payment of losses incurred through the war) 
should, in a short time be able to run these stores 
for themselves and render the district impossible 
for the middleman. M. Bugnon, then, as a towns- 
man, is interested in cooperative purchasing. 

M. Lecourtier is a farmer, and an enthusiast 
for cooperative production. The village of Bras, 
of which he is mayor, has been in the fighting line 
for three years and is now a complete ruin. So 
M. Lecourtier has spent his enforced leisure read- 
ing about Denmark, Germany and Hungary, 
travelling all over France among the refugee 
farmers telling them how they must unite if they 
are to make up leeway in their old, ruined homes. 
The Government has recognized his exceptional 
services and he is now in control of agricultural 
reconstruction in the arrondissement of Verdun. 
Happy is the country that can produce such demo- 
cratic idealists as MM. Lecourtier and Bugnon. 
Wise is the administration that will make use of 
their services. 

Cooperative Farming Around Verdun 

Before the war every culiivateur, however small, 
aimed at being completely independent, with two 



or three plows, mowing machines, binder and even 
thrashing machine. But M. Lecourtier quickly 
saw that a return to such a state of affairs even if 
desirable, — which it is manifestly not, — would be 
impossible, owing to the shortage of agricultural 
machinery and still more, owing to the losses 
France has suffered in man power. M. Lecourtier 
sees then a complete alteration of the system of 
agriculture round Verdun. The plowing and har- 
vesting should be done cooperatively and on a large 
scale/ with modern machinery held in common 
by the villages. He has, by untiring energy and 
enthusiasm, persuaded a large number of farmers 
that this revolution is essential for their welfare. 

One difficulty will be that the farmers have never 
seen such modern machinery as a motor plough, 
even a binder being of comparatively recent adop- 
tion. But here the Society of Friends' expedition 
has a real chance of making itself useful, as several 
of its members have been accustomed to these 
machines from boyhood, and will be able to prove 
their utility by the only possible method, that of 
practical demonstration. 

It must inflame the imagination of every one 
who loves France to think of that wonderful dis- 
trict of Lorraine growing slowly into a better pros- 
perity than it has ever known before; Lorraine 
with its hills and forests, today so hideously no- 
torious; the Argonne; the Bois de Cheppy; the 
Bois de la Gruerie; Hill 304, Mort Homme, the 
quiet villages once bathed in a sleep it seemed 
nothing could awaken, Bethincourt, Chattan- 
court, Malancourt, Esnes; or the peaceful country 
towns Varennes or Montfaucon, now famous 
through all time, as where French, Germans and 
Americans fought with desperate valor, and the 
peasants of France saved their country from the 
onslaught of a stronger enemy. 

It was with great pride that the Society of 
Friends accepted the offer of the French officials 
to work on the old Verdun battlefields, when once 
they should be free, and now, after three months 
of necessary waiting and preparation, the work 
has begun, though the bulk of the population will 
not begin to come back till February or March 
In the absence of the population, the work is at 
present confined to agricultural and building work 
along the gorges of the Argonne, in hamlets that 
convey little to the minds of anyone save the 
natives who loved them so dearly and the soldiers 
whose lives were made intolerable among the ruins. 
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At Neuvilly, for instance, we hope to construct 
just outside the old village, a cite provisoire of 
some 40 huts, to house the small farmers who 
will want to be back for the spring. At the 
same time our agricultural service will be busy 
ploughing up large communal gardens, so that 
the people will be able to plant vegetables and 
oats there at once. We shall have seeds ready for 
the purpose. It is to be hoped that starting on 
these communal gardens will get the people into 
the habit of working together, when the first des- 
perate need of common action has passed. 

Then, in the spring, we hope to get our coopera- 
tive stores started in cooperation with the Meuse 
officials and so a hopeful vista of good fellowship 
opens up. But everyone can forsee the hindrances 
and almost insurmountable difficulties which will 
crop out the moment it comes to testing these 
visions by practical application. Adversity is 
not really the excellent school Puritans pretend, 
because the old life becomes so agreeable by con- 
trast with the present that all that anyone wants 
is to get back once more into the delightful old 
rut, thereby rendering inevitable a repetition of 
the old disasters. 

It is in endeavoring, with the assistance of an 
enlightened administration and many intelligent 
and high-minded private persons, to prevent this 
happening, that the Mission de la Societe des Amis 
hopes to do its most useful work, and it is a task 
completely conforming to its spoken ideal. 



AFTER all I don't see why we should be so much concerned 
to deny the stories of hold-ups, street fighting and other 
forms of violence attributed to our soldiers in Paris, London, 
New York and elsewhere. Does not Shakespeare hit the matter 
oil with his usual wisdom somewhere in Henry VI : 

" There is no king, be his cause never so spotless, 
If it come to the arbitrament of swords, 
Can try it out with all unspotted soldiers." 

R. F. 



A THOUGHT IN THE NIGHT 

The morrow is a fair new day, 
Not marred and spent as this just gone, 
But breathless from the deeps of time 
Where mighty wonders wait the dawn. 

Tomorrow I will be myself, 
My own, true, eager self, and they 
Who meet me in the street shall know 
The morrow is a fair new day. 

RUTH R. PEARSON. 



FROM THE WOMEN OF FRANCE TO THEIR 
SISTERS IN GERMANY 

This letter seems to us one of the noblest documents 
of our generation. Not the speeches of the French dip- 
lomats, but the words of these tvomen to their sisters in 
Germany will be cherished by posterity as the expres- 
sion of the glorious spirit of France. 



Twice you have appealed to us in vain. Your actual words 
have not been given to the people of France, to the women Who 
work and suffer; but without having heard them, we want to 
answer you, for the universal and identical sufferings of the war 
enable us to divine what you said. 

We are sure you said to us, " The war is over, but the block- 
ade still continues. The war is over, but our men, captives for 
so many years, remain in your hands. The war is over, but our 
little ones are hungry, our little are sick, they lack everything. 
We watch their sufferings, helpless." 

We answer that we share your anguish, we suffer from the 
consciousness that we are still too feble and too scattered to 
bring you effective help. We can only insist with you upon the 
sacred right of misery, whatever its country, to be equally 
respected and succored. Nevertheless, from the depths of our 
impotence, we should blush if we did not pray for your children 
to the Peacemaker who came to bring reconciliation among men. 
We are sending the following address to President Wilson : 

" In the name of a group of French women who have 
tried, during the war, to preserve themselves from hatred, 
we come to join our voices to those of the women of the 
enemy countries who ask for help for their children. We 
know what our own have suffered in the invaded regions 
and it is precisely for that reason that we appeal to you for 
theirs. In these days of the armistice after die long martyr- 
dom of mankind, evil must cease to reply to evil ; it is time 
that people stopped torturing one another. We have faith 
in the greatness of your spirit. To all the captives of all 
the armies alike, open the prison doors. To all the hungry 
of all countries, distribute equally the bread of the world." 

But you are as hungry for justice as for bread; therefore 
women of the conquered nations, with you we demand a true 
peace, a peace without violence, a peace without reprisals, a 
peace, at last, of disarmament. After these accursed years, we 
desire reconciliation of spirit. We are wretched women who, 
like you, have not been able, have not dared to do anything to 
lessen its horror and monstrous cruelties. And even if all the 
crimes should rest on your leaders alone, we know we could not 
impute it to you, for we know too well, in what depths of 
ignorance and of helplessness the war has shrouded us all. 

Henceforth let the same remorse unite us. Never during the 
war have we let suffering set us against you. Never has the 
mourning of a German woman lightened our mourning. Today, 
before peace is officially concluded between our countries, we 
want to affirm the fraternity that unites us — us whom com- 
munity of suffering and bereavement, the deaths of husbands and 
brothers and sons, have rendered still more like one another. 
Across the ruins and the tears let us labor together on the same 
holy work; let us tear the war from the souls of all; let us 
build for our children the common city of peace and of love. 
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The Lumberjack and the Constitution 

Frances ML Witherspoon 

Miss W ithers poon's story seems to us peculiarly important not merely for the light it 
sheds on certain particular cases, but because it calls attention to a law which in itself is dan- 
gerous. Is it fair that it should be possible to deport men merely for belonging to a radical 
organization, or for believing in "anarchy" a term so general that under it Tolstoian non- 
resistants may be included as well as bomb throwers? Is it fair to leave the fate of aliens 
apprehended under so comprehensive a statute in the hands of immigration inspectors with- 
out the right of a hearing before a judge and jury? It seems to us that lovers of justice can 
answer these questions only in one way. — The Editors. 



BETWEEN officers' of the law and lumberjacks is a 
natural antipathy, but the fault is not always with the 
latter. When twelve of the thirty-eight " Red Special " 
I. W. W/s who have been awaiting deportation since their ar- 
rival from the West on February ioth walked down the gang- 
plank from Ellis Island the other day, free men, throwing the 
rousing strains of the " International " over their shoulders to 
the comrades left behind, plain commonsense scored. The men 
whom the government thus confessed it had unjustly held be- 
tween twelve and eighteen months are of course to be congratu- 
lated, though it is a dubious joy to walk out of prison doors 
without a cent in your pocket or a job in prospect and with 
3000 miles yawning between you and what you call your home ! 
But more than the men is the country to be congratulated on 
the bit of luck which saved it from being party to grave in- 
justice. I say luck, for assuredly chance, not the benevolence 
of jailers nor elasticity in the workings of the Immigration 
Bureau, permitted knowledge of the affair to reach possible 
helpers in the outside world. 

Why these particular twelve have been selected for govern- 
ment grace is not clear; nor who has the rights of the matter, 
Commissioner Caminetti in saying that the men were not dis- 
charged but merely paroled, or the men and attorneys who 
claim an unequivocal discharge and point to the fact that they 
were required to sign no paper or make any pledge as to good 
behavior. However this may be, certainly the eastern dailies 
are far off the scent; no " tenderness for the I. W. W/' ex- 
plains the Department's action. The fact is the attorneys for 
the deportees have put the Bureau in a nice quandary. The 
laws under which the latter is operating are Section 19 of the 
Immigration Act of 191 7, and the amendment of October 16, 
1918. The men, mostly lumberjacks active in the I. W. W. in 
the Northwest, were arrested under the Act of 191 7, which 
provides not only for the deportation of aliens who commit 
some actual crime, but for one " who at any time after entry 
shall be found advocating or teaching the unlawful destruction 
of property, or advocating or teaching anarchy, or the over- 
throw by force or violence of the government of the United 
States or of all forms of law or the assassination of public offi- 
cials." In enforcing that comprehensive Act, the inspectors 
were aided by their ability to carry on the " third degree " 
under immigration rules which only mildly suggest that coun- 
sel be offered the accused " preferably at the beginning of the 
hearing ... or at any rate as soon as such hearing has pro- 
ceeded sufficiently in the development of the facts to protect 
government interests." Even so proof was simply not forth- 
coming that any of the thirty-eight in question had been guilty 



of a single act of violence. They could not even be charged 
with " advocating anarchy, or the destruction of property, or 
the overthrow of the United States government or its form of 
law, or assassination of public officials." Nevertheless, the sus- 
pected agitators were not dismissed. Instead they were offered 
parole, the conditions of which were tantamount to repudiation 
of the organization, paroles which not a member accepted, 
though in every case refusal meant many months of imprison- 
ment. 

Thus October, 1918, found the thirty-eight undischarged, 
unparoled and unchastened; when io, Congress at the request 
of the Department of Labor passes a new law that just fits 
because it adds to the list of deportable aliens, members of an 
organization which proposed to do the various illegal things 
which these particular individuals happen not to have done. 
Hence more examinations with pages of blanket exhibits to 
fill up the records, such as cartoons from Solidarity (the I W 
W paper) the " reddest " of selections from the Song Book, 
and excerpts from the writings of Pouget, Walker Smith, Tri- 
don, and other alleged I. W. W. church fathers. Of course the 
constitution forbids trying a man for an act committed before 
the law made it a crime, but what is the Constitution between 
us and an I. W. W., especially if the I. W. W. is an alien? 
Aliens have, of course, no constitutional rights, though the Su- 
preme Court has held in connection with the Thirteenth 
Amendment " that 1 person ' includes any and every human 
being within the jurisdiction of the Republic." 

Yet in spite of a path so eased there seem to have been some 
slip-ups even in the second and third hearings, most of which 
took place in the latter part of 191 8 and January of this year. 
What was the matter? These men were acknowledged mem- 
bers of the I. W. W., an organization which the government 
alleged advocated revolution by violence, etc. They had the 
telltale little red book in their pockets. They admitted it — 
they gloried in it. Why then was the case not clear and the 
web impervious to the fingers of scheming counsel? Because 
the men simply did not believe the things everybody knew they 
did ! They had not read their " favorite authors," indeed 
some of them never heard of them, and most uncomfortably 
for the inspectors, man after man, they turned down violence 
flat! Even so, were they not members of an "organization 
advocating violence, and so forth " ? Here came the last straw 
which broke the back of the case against them. It appears 
that the organization is not responsible for the utterances of 
anybody unless every Tom, Dick and Harry had agreed thereto 
by ballot. Without a referendum I. W. W.'s do not agree to 
be hanged for anybody's phrases, not even Bill Haywood's. 
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The preamble and constitution of the I. W. W. are the only 
things for which its members can be held responsible and it 
needs but an honest reading of the I. W. W. handbook to know 
that while the class struggle is announced in no uncertain 
terms, there is not one word about the destruction of property 
or the advocacy of anarchy, or even the least little hint about 
killing the policeman on the beat. Nevertheless orders were 
signed for the deportation of these thirty-seven men (and one 
woman) most of whom were in no real sense aliens for they 
had lived and worked in America for many years and some of 
them did not even know the language of the country to which 
they were supposed to belong.' In a great blaze of publicity 
the " Red Special " crossed the continent to Ellis Island, but 
that very publicity made the trouble. " A queer little group " 
not because they believed in the I. W. W. philosophy but be- 
cause they cared for justice, got wind of the matter and em- 
ployed counsel, Charles Recht, to cooperate with Miss Caro- 
line Lowe, attorney for the I. W. W. in an investigation. Now 
if you are lucky enough to have a patient and skillful lawyer 
who can show that you were never violent in all your life and 
do not by the mere payment of dues to an organization, assume 
the responsibility for the violence of anyone else, you may get 
a fair hearing from the Commissioner of Immigration or from 
the Federal Courts. Perhaps these high officials will see that 
to have star chamber hearings,— even three of them, — with an 
immigration inspector as prosecutor, judge, and jury, does not 
take the place of " a trial by jury," that eighteen months of 
imprisonment incommunicado is not the same thing as " reason- 
able bail," that excluding attorneys from your island prison on 
the pretext of a rule against " soliciting business " lest they get 



at you with writ of habeas corpus, is not " due process of law."* 
And so with the desire to give, not the I. W. W., as The New 
York Times had it, " the benefit of the doubt," but possibly the 
Constitution and Laws of the United States, the Department of 
Labor has changed its mind about the desirability of twelve of 
the thirty-eight and allowed them, joints cramped and faces pale 
with long confinement, to pick up the thread of their existence; 
though just how, as lumberjacks and miners, they are to fit into 
the life of New York City, it is not explained. It is, however, 
something for which we and they are thankful. 

Note — This article was written comparatively early in the 
proceedings instituted in behalf of the aliens held for deporta- 
tion. To give a complete picture of legal developments we ap- 
pend the following statement authorized by Mr. Charles Recht. 

Of the original thirty-eight cases of prospective deportees held 
on Ellis Island, five consented to deportation. On March 15th 
the Bureau of Immigration cancelled deportation orders in the 
case of twelve. On March 18th two others were discharged. 
On April 10th, a twentieth deportee was released by a writ of 
habeas corpus argued before Judge Augustus N. Hand. Be- 
tween that date and April 15th, when the cases of eight others 
were argued before Judge Hand, Mr. Parker, counsel for the 
Immigration Bureau, on behalf of the government, asked that 
the defending attorneys withdraw the writs in the cases of ten 
more in order that the Bureau might further consider them. 
Such action obviously indicates the government's intention to 
discharge these men out of court. Tre Editors. 

* Under these handicaps it has happened that men have been de- 
ported before an attorney could reach them. One such alien died at 
sea. Peter Marucco, an alien from Latrobe, Pa., was deported while 
the Bureau of Legal Advice was trying to reach him with writ of 
habeas corpus. He left Latrobe in good health, and the circumstances 
of his death at sea seem to warrant the investigation for which the 
Bureau has asked. 



Oil, Intervention and Christianity 



A GENTLEMAN with unusual access to facts about Mex- 
ico has just given us a most disquieting forecast. He 
believes that the desperate financial straits of the present govern- 
ment will force President Carranza to make such concessions to 
foreign bankers and oil men as will inevitably provoke protest 
and armed insurrection in that country. In the disorder and 
confusion that will follow there will be abundant pretext for 
American intervention. The pressure of British and French 
interests will greatly strengthen the hands of our own inter- 
ventionists. The newspapers have informed us that the British 
Government itself has acquired large holdings in the Dutch 
Shell Oil Company. For the government of a great Empire 
to hold in its own name concessions in a weak and comparatively 
defenceless country, already justly suspicious of foreign exploita- 
tion, is contrary to every sound principle of democratic inter- 
national relations. In this case owing to the Monroe Doctrine 
the British Government will probably bring pressure to bear not 
directly upon Mexico but upon America to protect her interests. 
The possibilities of the situation are ominous. An additional 
factor in Mexican affairs is the reactionary Blanquet " revolu- 
tion " whose beginning was so bombastically press agented in 
this country. The oil interests have issued a formal denial that 
they were backing it or particularly desired its success. Never- 



theless this revolution — despite the announcement of the death 
of Gen. Blanquet in battle — will bear watching. 

In vivid contrast to these intrigues and rumors of intrigues is 
a statement recently issued by three Mexican archbishops now 
refugees in the United States. Our readers may recall that we 
have more than once spoken of the unique service the Christian 
Church might render were it to speak a powerful word for 
peace and international justice. These archbishops have seized 
that opportunity. Their statement is so remarkable that we 
give it in full : 

The late war has spread desolation and destruction over large 
areas of the earth : has shaken our social fabric to its foundations : 
has left in a maimed, starving, and plague-stricken condition 
multitudes of our fellow-men, and has filled the world with the 
lamentations of the bereaved and the suffering. As the common 
father of mankind and as the custodian of the Christian world, 
the Sovereign Pontiff has appealed to us all in the name of 
God and for the sake of humanity, not merely to bind up the 
wounds of our civilization, but, through steadfast advocacy of 
justice to all peoples, also to point the way to permanent peace 
and goodwill. Even while we in love and charity labor to fulfil 
this duty which Christianity imposes upon us and which the 
Holy Father so eloquently requires of us, there are others who 
fan old fears, and rekindle old hates. A small, selfish, but very 
powerful minority still pervert and obscure the interests of the 
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plain people. The rights of the weakest continue to be sacrificed 
to the interests of the strongest. 

In Mexico, anarchy is abetted by a few aliens ; and our people 
are angered by unwarranted foreign interference in their domes- 
tic concerns, an indignity which a proud and sovereign race 
cannot lightly endure. The purpose of these activities is made 
plain by a press which is filled with the threats and portents of 
a new war, the work of a small group of heartless or thought- 
less men against our own well-beloved people of Mexico. 

We, the undersigned bishops of Mexico, sustained in our exile 
by our faith and trust in God and by love of our country, share 
the hopes and tribulations of our people. We rejoice in their 
gladness, and grieve over their sorrows. And in obedience to 
the command of our blessed Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, in 
conformity with the behest of His Vicar, our Sovereign Pontiff, 
and dominated by our ever vigilant solicitude for the safety and 
well-being of those committed to our care, we are impelled to 
appeal to the citizens of the United States and to the citizens 
of the Republic of Mexico to be patient and forbearing the one 
with the other, lest the amity which just men desire to preserve 
and to foster should be disrupted by the machinations of the evil 
forces that are now arrayed against it. We desire that wise 
counsel should displace all thoughts of violence in the considera- 
tion of such differences as exist, or as may be created, between 
our dear land of Mexico and the land of our refuge. Between 
lands linked in a common destiny by nature and by sentiment, 
free lands intended by God to help each other in harmony, 
mutual confidence, and disinterested friendship, in the fulfil- 
ment of the high purpose for which He has created them — 
peace, the peace of God and the Church, should prevail. 

We, as representatives of the Church which has under our 
leadership and in our persons suffered persecution at the hands 
of the Mexican Government, appeal in our anguish especially 
to all who are bearing burdens unfairly placed upon them by 
the Mexican authorities. Before these who are burdened, we 
would give testimony of our abiding faith in the essential justice 
of the Mexican people, and our unalterable trust in the ultimate 
triumph of all just causes placed before the tribunal of our 
people. We, homeless shepherds whose folds are wrecked and 
ruined, and whose flocks are scattered and sorely beset; we who 
are bound in conscience to abate no effort till the trust be ful- 
filled that God gave to our care ; we urge mutual patience and 
forbearance, for our trust in the Mexican people is absolute. 
And proclaiming that trust before men, shall we appeal in vain 
to the fair-minded moulders of American opinion that they 
refrain from thoughts of violence and instruct their public in the 
ways of charity, and of the peaceful settlement of all difficulties? 
We appeal especially to those in the United States who in good 
faith have made our cause their own, reminding them that the 
temples of God are the hearts of His people and that the mission 
of His Church is to create peace and goodwill among men. The 
principle on which our Church is founded will insure a peace of 
justice, for the capacity of the Mexican people to respond to 
the mission of the Church is limited only by the artificial and 
temporary barriers which restrict our functions. Finally we 
appeal to the faithful in the United States and in Mexico to join 
us in our prayers that God may be pleased speedily to remove 
all occasions of misunderstanding between these two sovereign 
states so that the American and the Mexican peoples, each pre- 
serving its own sovereignty, may dwell together in perfect peace 
now and forever. 

Francis Plancarte, 

A rchbishop of Linares. 

Leopold Ruiz, 

Archbishop of Michoacan. 

Francis Okozoco y Jimenez, 

Archbishop of Guadalajara. 

Chicago, April 4. 

What gives this document peculiar significance is the fact 
that it is no academic armchair utterance. The Archbishop of 



Guadalajara was once confined in a Mexican prison under sen- 
tence of death. He and his associates have been banished from 
Mexico. Their own personal interests and their desire for' 
revenge could easily be served by alliance with the powerful 
financial groups which are opposing the revolutionary govern- 
ment; yet they have risen above these personal and material 
considerations to those high levels of Christian forgiveness and 
brotherhood which find expression in their statement. To give 
it wide publicity is both to honor the spirit of Christianity and 
to use an effective weapon for the prevention of war. 



The Church and the New Day 

EFFECTIVE advertising in the daily press as well as public- 
ity through the usual church channels has called attention 
to campaigns now being carried on by several of the Protestant 
churches for raising large funds and otherwise strengthening 
their work. These campaigns have two aspects : ( 1 ) The wholly 
commendable effort to provide more efficiently for the conduct 
of the missionary activities of the churches, to increase the 
scandalously inadequate salaries paid to the larger proportion of 
their ministry, and otherwise to strengthen the church organi- 
zation. (2) A new effort on the part of the church to meet 
the world's needs in this period of social rebuilding. This 
aspect of the churches' campaign is more evident in some of their 
popular advertising than in their official programs. For exam- 
ple, the Methodist Centenary Fund program, perhaps the most 
ambitious of those which have been brought to our attention, has 
four great objectives : ( 1 ) The raising of eighty million dollars 
for missionary work. (2) The enrollment of a million members 
for the practice of stewardship, with payment of a tithe as the 
expression of its minimum obligation. (3) The enlistment of 
the church for intercessory prayer. (4) The enlistment and 
training of young people for Christian service. 

Are there not regrettable omissions from this program? 
Stewardship of wealth is important, but the world is asking men 
" how did you get your money? " more insistently than " how 
are you spending it?" There is nothing in this program to 
indicate an organized attempt to apply Christian principles to 
the democratization of industry, neither is there any suggestion 
that the church ought to be concerned for the recovery of liberty 
of conscience, of speech, and opinion at home, or for the estab- 
lishment of brotherly international relations in place of the old 
imperialism. These matters may be dealt with in some of the 
literature of the Methodist Church which we have not seen. 
Ought they not to be brought to the very forefront of its pro- 
gram? 

Parallel to the Methodist Centenary Fund is the New Era 
Movement in the Presbyterian Church. In reply to a request 
for its social program a representative of the movement writes: 
"We have been obliged to concentrate our efforts upon the 
financial side of the work, but we shall be very glad to send you 
the other [the social program] as soon as it is published." If 
good church folk will carefully ponder the implications of this 
sentence they may understand some of the reasons why the 
churches in general are regarded with indifference or hostility 
by so large a part of the working class. 
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Capitalism on Trial at Lawrence 

By JEROME DAVIS 

Mr. Jerome Davis, well known for his work with the Y. M. C. A. in Russia, investigated 
the Lawrence strike at the request of the Research Department of the Federal Council of 
Churches. He has sent us the following article as a result of this first hand and disinterested 
study of the situation. — The Editors. 



AS one walks down the streets of Lawrence, 
groups of policemen mounted and on foot 
are everywhere. They are, in theory, guard- 
ing the huge factory buildings from anarchy. To 
all outward appearance a typical strike is on, but 
it is not so regarded by the strikers or the mill 
owners. Here we find masses of workers who have 
swept the Unions behind them in their forward 
march for what they deem simple justice. 

In November the United Textile Workers of 
America voted for the eight hour day throughout 
New England. Now the unskilled laborers com- 
prising fully 95% of the 85,000 workers in Law- 
rence were not in the Union. They were working 
54 hours per week while wages ran as low as $10. 
At first many of them hoped that, as in 1912, there 
would be no reduction in pay with the reduction 
in hours. Soon, however, they were disillusioned. 
The manufacturers accepted the 48 hour week but 
lowered wages accordingly. This satisfied the 
Union but the mass of workers refused to be bound 
by the Union decision. In spite of bad times and 
unemployment they called a strike. Each nation- 
ality gathered together and elected its own rep- 
resentatives. Practically a workingmen's Soviet 
was created. It voted to strike for no reduction 
in wages and a 48 hour week. Thousands of the 
common workers felt their power and demanded 
justice. They lacked a national organization be- 
hind them; yet almost involuntarily they were 
swept along by the strength of the spontaneous 
movement from within their own unorganized 
ranks. 

How the Strikers "Carry On" 

Many strikes in the past have had I. W. W. or 
non-religious leaders. The Lawrence strike is 
unique in being led by ministers. Abraham J. 
Muste, Chairman of the Executive Committee, is 
a Quaker preacher from West Newton; H. L. 
Rotzel, another leader, has been student pastor at 
the University of Wisconsin; Cedric Long, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, is a graduate of 
Harvard University, of Union Theological Sem- 



inary and was a Pastor at Epping, N. H. last year. 
In 1912, while still in Harvard, as a member of the 
state militia, he patrolled the streets of Lawrence 
with a rifle in the interests of the state. This was 
before he had studied factory conditions. These 
ministers have used all their moral power and 
human sympathy for the strikers and against 
violence. Thfey are today the recognized leaders 
of the strike. 

In a plain little wooden building on Maple 
Street, we found 73 elected men and women repre- 
senting the Lithuanians, Poles, Italians, Scotch, 
Irish, Russians, Syrians, Armenians, Greeks, Por- 
tuguese, French, Canadians, Jews, and English 
speaking Americans, in short, all the workers in 
the mills. The earnestness and quietness of the 
delegates are characteristic of men who have a 
grievance, yet mean to secure justice in orderly 
fashion. The Rev. Mr. Muste read the minutes 
of the last meeting, showing that it had been de- 
cided to publish the facts about the arrests of their 
peaceful pickets. Over $900 was then turned into 
the treasury. This did not include the amount 
reported from the Bar Tenders' Union of Boston, 
each member of which gave $5. Living testimony 
in the shape of bruised heads and arms were pre- 
sented by those who had been clubbed by the 
police while "peacefully" picketing. Affiliation 
with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America was unanimously approved. Its repre- 
sentatives from New York made clear that they 
could not win the strike alone but that they would 
fight just as long as there was any spirit to fight 
in the workers of Lawrence. They pledged finan- 
cial, moral, and advisory assistance. The report 
of the soup kitchens, organized by the strikers, 
showed that they were adequately meeting the 
hunger issue. Next the following resolution was 
read: 

"Whereas we, the Polish workers residing in the City of 
Lawrence and its vicinity, being endlessly exploited by 
American capitalists went on strike February 3 for an in- 
crease of our daily crust of bread; 

Whereas, for that simple cause we have been mercilessly 
and brutally treated by the local and outside police with 
clubs upon our heads; 
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Whereas, our mothers, wives, and children have been 
trampled upon by foot and horse-mounted American Cos- 
sacks on the streets and sidewalks in the City of Lawrence; 

Whereas, the Polish workers deeply respect the human 
freedom of all nations; 

Whereas, our forefathers, Tadessz, Kosciuszko, and 
Kazimir Pulosky eagerly fought for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of this country; 

And, Whereas, the Polish workers of Lawrence City 
and all over the United States, living in the midst of the 
world war, have shown their loyalty to the United States 
and its laws in giving their sons and brothers to the United 
States army, saving food, donating our earnings for the 
Red Cross, buying Liberty Bonds, War Savings Stamps, 
etc., and yet for all that are getting nothing but base epi- 
thets and brutal treatment, therefore, be it resolved: 

We appeal to the authorities of our city, state and also 
to the authorities at Washington and request without delay 
to open to us the iron bars of immigration by which we 
are confined and we, the ' undesirables,' 'ignorant,' 'fools,' 
'mobbers/ 'foreigners,' 'anarchists,' 'Bolsheviks,' 'I. W. 
Ws,' 'mountebanks,' 'brigands,' and 'lawless people,' will 
gladly leave your boasted freedom and country." 

Messages like these reveal the deep feeling of 
the foreigners. There is no question but that a 
lot of these men would prefer to return to their 
native country which they now dream of as the 
land of opportunity and freedom. 

The labor representatives from this meeting 
report back daily to groups of their own nation- 
ality. Since I can understand and talk Russian 
I attended a crowded meeting of over three hun- 
dred Russian laborers. The speakers character- 
ized America as once free in the time of Washing- 
ton and the Revolution, but as today under the 
iron heel of capital. A one-armed soldier boy 
said: 

"I fought to 'can the Kaiser.' Today the Kaiser is 
gone, yet American soldiers remain fighting. Why do they 
fight our poor home country of Russia? If they want to 
get the Kaiser why don't they go to Holland. Seventy-five 
Russians enlisted as soldiers from Lawrence; they went to 
destroy German militarism. Today we are coming back 
to find our home town in the hands of militarists." 

Another United States soldier said : 

"I only came back from France last week. In the entire 
war I was not wounded but when I come back and peace- 
fully picket I am clubbed into unconsciousness." 

One speaker asked: 

"Do you believe in God? Do you believe in history? 
Are you a Russian? If you do, you must believe that God 
intended the worker to have a living wage. He didn't in- 
tend our wages to be reduced by capitalists who are making 
millions yearly. If you believe in history you know that 
injustice is always remedied and that the right triumphs. 
Our cause is right, we are only asking for the right to live. 
If you are Russian you must believe in a government where 
the workers rule. All we ask is that we secure justice or 
be allowed to return to Russia." 



There is no question in my mind that the speaker 
spoke with sincerity or that the vast majority of 
the audience believed what he said. 

The Fight for a Living Wage 

Evidently the mill owners do not understand the 
workingmen nor the strike. They seem to feel 
the question is "whether a combination of foreign, 
anti-American revolutionary forces, camouflaging 
as friends of labor; conducting a campaign of 
terrorism, deception, and falsehood, shall succeed 
in their determination to exploit the City of Law- 
rence for the abominable forces of radical social- 
ism and Bolshevism." Yet in 1917 it is claimed 
the American Woolen Mills throughout the coun- 
try made $10,000,000 in excess profits. Accord- 
ing to the statement of a Federal investigation to 
us, the American Woolen Mills' plants in Lawrence 
made a profit of $3,000,000 in 1918. While these 
profits are being made, the average wage of 35,000 
foreigners in Lawrence is less than $1,000 a year, 
although the War Labor Board declares $1,500 to 
be the minimum wage for a family of five. Mr. 
Parker, the head of the Pacific Mill, told us that 
the average wage for the 7400 workers in his 
factory was under $22 for the men and over $17 
for the women. Of this number 14 men and 72 
girls were receiving below $12 per week. His own 
figures show that the reduction in wages is a 
serious matter for the lowest paid workers. 

At the same time the cost of living has advanced 
so that the Rev. Bellondia, an Italian Baptist 
preacher who knows the facts because 50% of his 
congregation are workers, declares that the strike 
is righteous. "It is a fight for a living wage." 
He says during the war the cost of living has gone 
up 300-400%. Spaghetti used to cost 4-5 cents, 
today it costs 13 cents a pound. Oil, which is a 
staple article for the Italian, used to cost $1.75, 
today it is $6 to $8 a gallon. Tomatoes, once 
3 cents a can, cost 8-12 cents now. This minister 
says, "The strike is a sheer economic issue. The 
workers all know that the government estimate 
for a family of three is $30 per week. When 
many are getting only from $10 to $22, hardship 
is inevitable." One resident said, "The manu- 
facturers, acting like the Tsar of Russia, ignoring 
the real needs of the workers, attempt to reduce 
wages." Another prominent man in Lawrence 
who is helping the mill owners against the strikers, 
admitted that the workers ought to win. He 
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said, "The American Woolen Company couM 
double wages without loss. The trouble is, the 
mill owners don't have enough intelligence to un- 
derstand the situation. The only cause of the 
strike is the ignorance of the employers; they are 
detached from the life of the workmen." This 
feeling is one of the deep underlying human cur- 
rents of thought which is sweeping across the 
United States. The capitalists in their mansions 
do not know or understand the workmen in their 
factories. This seems true of Seattle, Lawrence, 
and many of the industrial centres of unrest. For 
instance, in Lawrence the mill owners are appar- 
ently uninterested in the housing conditions of 
their men. 

An investigation by the Russell Sage Foundation 
in 1911, condemned the housing conditions of 
Lawrence. I January, 1919, after a survey, the 
Sanitary Engineer of the State Board of Health 
said the housing conditions were deplorable. At 
the same time the chairman of the local Board of 
Health is reported to have said, "The housing 
conditions are rotten and it is a crime to let people 
live under such conditions." Yet according to a 
government report of 1911, the rents were higher 
per person in Lawrence than in any other city listed 
except New York and Boston. As a consequence, 
a U. S. Labor Agent now in Lawrence told us one- 
third of the population are living on one-thirteenth 
the area of the city. It is small wonder that living 
in such tenement houses and earning such low 
wages many of the foreigners should rebel against 
a reduction in the weekly pay envelope. 

Cossacks in Lawrence 

The German motto of "might makes right" is 
secretly being championed in our strike centres by 
the capitalist class. At Lawrence, police from the 
surrounding cities have been brought in, who are 
paid by their home towns. One prominent citizen 
explained that these cities consider Lawrence to 
be the front line of the battle between capital and 
labor for the entire state. 

The police, who allowed vice to flourish until a 
military ban \^as placed on the city, have treated 
strikers with unjustifiable severity. In walking 
peacefully along the sidewalk with a representa- 
tive of the Federal Council of Churches, we were 
repeatedly and roughly ordered "get a move on." 
Later we saw women and girls harshly spoken to, 
although they were only quietly walking on the 



sidewalk. A delegation of visitors from Boston 
were driven into the street and so roughly treated 
as to call forth a public protest from one of the 
local clergy. Muste and Long, leaders of the 
strike, clergymen who have all along been doing 
everything in their power to keep the workers from 
using violence, were openly attacked with clubs 
on the streets of Lawrence by the police although 
they were doing nothing but peacefully picketing. 
They were then knocked down and arrested on 
charge of disturbing the peace and of assaulting 
an unknown girl. At the trial the first police ser- 
geant in charge of the other officers solemnly tes- 
tified that he did not know that there was a peace- 
ful picketing law. The evidence presented by 
others of the police force was so hopelessly incon- 
sistent that at the end of the day the judge dis- 
missed all the charges. Indeed to the layman the 
police force rather than the ministers seemed to 
be on trial. The police attempted to deny that 
clubs had been used but the bruises on one of the 
prisoners and the testimony of citizens plainly 
showed this was false. In dismissing the case the 
judge made the astonishing statement, "There is 
no such thing as peaceful picketing. It doesn't 
exist." After seeing this trial where there was 
hardly a scrap of evidence against the defendants, 
one wonders if perhaps the numerous convictions 
of ignorant and unknown workmen were not really 
gross miscarriages of justice. Personally I believe 
that the strikers are right in claiming that it is the 
police who make Bolshevists. 

Seattle, Lawrence and the scores of other strike 
centres are danger signals. The day for excessive 
profits and low wages is past. The new era of fair 
play to labor, cooperation and profit sharing is 
here. Will our captains of industry move with 
this irresistible current of the times, or will they 
oppose it until its violence shall sweep them from 
its path? 



Since this article was written public sentiment, as expressed in the 
Boston papers and in an official statement of the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, has turned in favor of the strikers. They have consented 
to arbitration by Mr. Endicott of Boston whom the mill owners have 
refused to accept. The chief opposition to the strike now, outside of 
the ranks of the employers themselves, comes (1) from the A. F. of 
L., which resents the success of this new union and (2) from the 
strong Irish Catholic Church in Lawrence whose pastor has been 
angered by the anti-clerical attitude of the Italian strikers, — all of 
which shows that it is easier. to write the Bishops 1 Labor Program 
than to put it into action. The strikers are confident of ultimate 
victory if they can secure sufficient funds to keep their children from 
starving. — The Editors. 
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The Anti-Bolshevik Hysteria and the Facts 



ONE of the most extraordinary phenomena of our time is 
the general hysterical fear of Bolshevism which is shrieked 
out by the press and pulpit, and spread before our eyes through 
every repellant form which can occur to the minds of cartoonists. 
Even when one of our leaders of public opinion seeks to reassure 
us, he speaks very much in the tone of a small boy trying to 
keep up his sister's courage as they pass the country church 
yard at night. 

One of the most amusing and hysterical of these anti-Bol- 
shevist documents is the recent appeal of the American Defense 
Society for funds. The whole document is a disquieting com- 
mentary not only upon its authors but on what passes for public 
opinion. But our present point is the note of panic in it. 
" Must we wait," it despairingly inquires, " for mobs to smash 
windows along Fifth Avenue before we begin to fight this new 
menace?" 

Those of us who are thus stridently exhorted may be in- 
terested to examine that menace. Is there immediate danger of 
irresponsible terrorism in the United States? It is true there 
have been recent bomb outrages in Chicago and Philadelphia, 
always attributed to the I. W. W. or the Bolsheviki, but never 
traced to them, despite the best efforts of a prejudiced police 
force and private detectives. In labor disputes, violence usually 
begins with the police or with gunmen serving as deputy sheriffs. 
In Lawrence, Massachusetts, the strikers used non-resistant 
tactics and it was the brutal Cossack policy of the police which 
finally resulted in bloodshed. With these facts in mind, serious 
minded men cannot believe that " within four weeks anarchist 
bombs and torches will be heard and seen in the United States " 
as the Defense Society predicts. 

In any case the real measure of the strength of Bolshevism in 
the United States is to be found not in occasional criminal terror- 
ism, but in the political and still more truly in the industrial 
field. 

Recently the city of Chicago had an election which did it no 
great credit. The Labor candidate, Mr. Fitzpatrick (who is a 
Bolshevik in the eyes of the Defense Society, though he would 
deny the title), is an able and popular man. Without extensive 
funds and with no elaborate organization, he received 54,000 
votes, and the Socialists about half as many — a total of 80,000 
out of 700,000. While it may be said therefore that politically 
the labor and socialist movement is fairly established in Chicago, 
its showing is not impressive. Making every allowance for the 
peculiarities of American politics, and the possible preference 
of the workers for direct action, this vote in a great industrial 
centre is a striking commentary on the weakness not merely of 
Bolshevism in America but of any such radical political-indus- 
trial program as is commonplace in Europe. The one important 
exception to this conclusion is of course the strength of the 
Nonpartisan League in the Northwest. 

When we turn from the political to the industrial field, the 
power of Labor is more in evidence. To cite only a few cases 
by way of illustration: The Seattle General Strike failed of any 
immediate purpose, but it gave the unions a sense of strength and 
solidarity ; it was conducted in an orderly fashion and out of it 
have sprung many flourishing cooperative institutions among 



Seattle laborers. The strongly organized clothing trades are 
everywhere winning a 44-hour week, increased pay and an 
enlarged share of control of industrial management. The Amal- 
gamated has sent organizers to Lawrence and is contributing 
funds to the strikers in that city with a view to the ultimate 
formation of a textile department. Indeed the preliminary step 
of forming a National Amalagmated Textile Workers' Union 
has already been taken. If this plan succeeds it will mean indus- 
trial unionism in the making of cloth and clothing, and will 
be a long advance toward the One Big Union which has made 
such headway in Canada and Australia. The United Mine 
Workers are acting in general agreement with their radical com- 
rades in Great Britain and have already given notice of their 
intention to demand a six-hour day. Even conservative A. F. 
of L. Unions are often sufficiently radical in pressing their own 
demands and are quite as likely to use violence as any so-called 
revolutionists/ That politically orthodox, old-fashioned unionist, 
Mr. Gompers himself, is at bottom a believer in direct action 
which is a method he has always advocated in labor disputes. 
Moreover it is a question how long he and his cohorts can main- 
tain their power. The A. F. of L. in the West is growing more 
and more class conscious. It feels the influence of the I. W. W. 
which is very far from dead despite its persecutions. Perhaps 
the most significant fact of all in this hasty survey of the labor 
situation is the offer of the four railroad Brotherhoods to take 
over the management of the roads. Here are men almost all 
of whom vote the Democratic or Republican ticket, year in and 
year out, yet they calmly present a proposition which is in line 
with the philosophy of Guild Socialism. There is more food 
for thought for the American Defense Society in this act than in 
all the " evidence " brought out by the Overman Committee. 

But when all's said and done these facts seem to us very far 
from warranting either the fears of the Defense Society or the 
extravagant hopes of those revolutionists who know more about 
Russia than about the United States. Neither politically nor 
industrially is American labor yet conscious of its solidarity. 
The A. F. of L unions have opposed the Lawrence strike. 
A. F. of L. officials have rather generally acquiesced in or actu- 
ally approved of the indefensible attempt to deport without 
proper trial the I. W. W. agitators. The great bulk of Ameri- 
can workers have no well thought out program or philosophy. 
Their leaders have protested against Prohibition but not against 
the denial of freedom of the press or of speech. So long as Labor 
is thus divided against itself, oblivious to its own real interests, 
so long as the fear and suspicion of " foreigners " continues to 
mark its attitude, our tory press need not arouse itself to such a 
pitch of terror. The capitalist system may have to make con- 
cessions, but it is still safe. It is almost certain that America 
will be the last civilized nation in which a new social and eco- 
nomic order will be put into effect. It is here that the middle 
class is largest and most vigorous, and its ideas most generally 
accepted even outside its own ranks. Its members need not as 
yet sit up nights for fear the Bolsheviki will get them while 
they sleep. 

There is however one incalculable element in all this — the 
influence of Europe. If the International Credit system col- 
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lapses and unemployment everywhere grows more extensive, 
America may be drawn into the whirlpool of revolution sooner 
than we think. Such a revolution would probably be followed 
by reaction. Americans are imitative. If the Soviet govern- 
ments in Russia and Central Europe continue to gain in strength 
and are equal to the tasks of production; if Labor forces in 
England continue to gain victory after victory, the waters 
ef the Atlantic will not be a sufficient barrier to the rapid 
advance of new ideas and new methods in the United States. 
Finally the very fear of Bolshevism tends to promote it 
The individual is most susceptible to the disease he dreads: 



it is not otherwise with the body politic. The Anti- 
Bolshevist panic is itself a stimulant to revolution. For a short 
time the working class may be fooled by lies and terrified by 
hysteria but in the end it will awake and its awakening will be 
bitter. The injustice, the stupidity, and the cruelty born of fear, 
of hate and of greed — these are the propagandists of revolution- 
There are mighty forces which are irresistibly working for a 
new industrial order. They may be impeded; they cannot be 
permanently thwarted. If they are driven into die channels of 
violence and destruction, it will be by the self-appointed saviours 
of society from Bolshevism. 



Autocracy in Education — and Some Democratic Experiments 



1 1 >T*HESE hands," an old Russian peasant told the children 
JL in the new village school, " never did anything but hold 
the plow, die Tsar did not want them taught to write; but free 
Russia gave you your chance to learn." The state of affairs in 
certain of our American public schools makes us think that the 
Tsar made a great mistake. If he wished to preserve his power 
he ought not to have kept the people illiterate but provided them 
with schools controlled by such bodies as, let us say, the Board 
of Education in New York City, or the Superintendent of 
Schools in Washington, the capital of the United States. There 
are few dangers to American democracy greater than the kind 
of miseducatkm now inflicted upon our children.. In Washing- 
ton the superintendent has forbidden the teachers to discuss 
Bolshevism, the League of Nations and " other heresies." In 
New York a better system is employed. The Board of Educa- 
tion has issued a manual on the Great War. In it are given 
arguments in behalf of universal military training and none on 
the other side, so that our children are to be taught the advan- 
tages of that system of militarism which cost Germany so dear. 
By omissions and half truths the manual gives a superficial and 

. largely erroneous picture of the great war through which we 
have passed. In particular its account of events in Russia is 
grossly misleading. Lenin and Trotsky, it appears, are nothing 
more or less than anarchists and German agents. In the class 
taught by Mr. Benjamin Glassberg certain of the boys asked 
questions about conditions in Russia, and Mr. Glassberg, being 
an intelligent and honest man, answered the questions cor- 
rectly. He told the boys there was another side to the story, 
which up to that time Colonel Robins and other government 
agents had not been allowed to tell publicly. For this crime he 
was suspended and is now on trial. His case is not unique. 
Readers of The World Tomorrow will remember that last 
summer Miss Mary McDowell was dismissed because as a 
Quaker she could not teach proper patriotism. Later on Miss 
Pignol met the same fate because she did not desire to see Ger- 
many completely " crushed," although she wished her defeated. 
In effect the government of the New York public schools is an 
ill informed, unprogressive bureaucracy tempered by politics. 
The teachers have no direct control over the conditions of their 
own employment. Progressive unions have established the right 
to be represented on boards of review to pass on the discharge of 
their fellow members. No such right exists for teachers. In 
consequence of this autocracy, of inadequate pay, and of the 



whole spirit and method of our educational system* that pro- 
fession which is charged with the most holy task in our social 
life is undermined alike in morals and morale, in character and 
in effectiveness. The children pay the price, and the coming of 
a new day of freedom and fellowship is indefinitely delayed. 



NO small part of the strength of the Trade Union leader- 
ship in Great Britain is due to the workingmen's colleges 
and particularly to the lectures and classes conducted by the 
Workers Educational Association. Since it is obvious that the 
control of the future is to rest with the working class, it follows 
that the glory of that future will depend upon the ability of the 
workefs not only to deal competently with the business of pro- 
duction and distribution, but to face facts, to seek truth, and to 
love beauty. This requires education. Some of our strongest 
labor organizations in America have become inspired with this 
faith and are acting on it. The International Ladies' Garment 
Workers have an Educational Department with lectures and 
classes ranging from art and economics to swimming. The 
Boston Central Labor Union began on April 7th the first term 
of its college. Its announcement states: 

44 The aim of the Trade Union College is in accord with the 
following statement in the Reconstruction Program of the 
American Federation of- Labor: 4 Education must not stifle 
thought and inquiry, but must awaken the mind to the applica- 
tion of natural laws and to a conception of independence and 
progress.' " 

The committee in charge is composed of representatives of 
various unions together with certain instructors chosen from the 
faculty. There are courses in English, Labor Organization, Law, 
Government, Economics, and Science. Under the last head 
Psychology and Logic are included. H. W. L. Dana and 
George Naysmith have been active in helping the Central Union 
to organize the college and are members of its faculty, which 
includes such men as Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law 
School ; Wm. Z. Ripley, Francis B. Sayre, and Harold J. Laski 
of the Harvard Faculty. The unique thing about this school, 
as contrasted, let us say, with such a great popular university 
as the Rand School in New York, is that it is actually instituted 
and controlled by the unions themselves. The success of the 
college will depend upon the attendance and interest of its stu- 
dents in this first term. We wish it well, for upon it and similar 
institutions has fallen the task of atoning for many of the 
deficiencies of our routine educational system. 
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By the Way 



TI71LLIAM TEMPLE is an Englishman who will find a 
^ » warm welcome if ever he pays us a visit over here. Just 
now he is leading the " Life and Liberty " movement which is 
stirring the Anglican Church to new conceptions and new 
actions. He is one of England's prophets of the new day. 
Does this not please you as a taste of his quality? 

" For four years we have been looking with growing horror 
at the maxim that ' War is war,' but we have got to learn that 
there is the same profanity in the maxim that ' Business is busi- 
ness. 

LET us hope that the well organized advocates of universal 
military training will give prominence in their propa- 
ganda ta the well informed opinion of Major-General Frederick 
B. Maurice, Director of Military Operations on the British 
General Staff, 191 5-1 91 8. In his second lecture delivered in 
Carnegie Music Hall (reported in the New York Times of 
April 5*}, he said: 

" As a soldier who has spent a quarter of his life in the study 
of the science of arms, let me tell you I went into die British 
Army believing that if you want peace, you must prepare for 
war. I believe now that if you prepare thoroughly and effici- 
mdy for war, you get war." 

In the same vein is the opinion of a high military authority 
whs has had unusual opportunity of observation both in 
Europe and in the United States. In a private conversation he 
recently declared that X universal military training should con- 
tinue in this country for twenty-five years, we should become 
as militsacnbc as Prussia. 

AFTER being properly horrified by the reports, now hap- 
pily proved false, which purported to show how family 
life had been officially demoralized in Russia, it is salutary to 
recall what a Russian " Greenhorn in America " thinks about 
an American attitude toward married life: 

11 When I came to America I heard about the enormous per- 
centage ol divorces here. I was surprised, and for a short time 
I farmed a bad opinion about American husbands and wives. 
But I realize, now, that it was a wrong opinion of a greenhorn, 
who did n#t get the spirit of the new country. Now I know 
better; surely American husbands, and especially American 
wives, are regular people, but the trouble with them is that they 
■urry too much when marrying. 

" They are used to hurry all their lives, and it is a dangerous 
habit, when one must arrange a marriage, which is supposed to 
kc a lifelong business. One must be cautious in such a case, 
and slow. ' Think before marrying ' is no less necessary a 
slogan than 1 Think before speaking.' 

" Even if an American marriage is a happy one, the couple 
have not time enough to enjoy their happiness (unless they are 
millionaires). How many nice women confessed to me here 
that they can see their husbands just five minutes a day. 

" ' He loves me dearly, you know, but he is so busy ! Very 
•ften we cannot even dine together, he is always in such a 
hurry ! ' 

" Business before pleasure, business before joy, business before 
love; one must hurry if one wants to succeed. Don't you think 
it is a bit cruel, that genuine American creed? ... 

" The half-disappointed greenhorn loves America in spite of 
*U her faults, and this is the reason she publishes her experi- 
ences; perhaps they may be of some use for her American 
friends. 



" I always suffer when I see how they spoil, with the best 
intentions, their art and their goods, their love and their diges- 
tion; all because they always hurry so much!" — Atlantic 
Monthly, Nov., 1918. 

SEVERAL friends who have followed a lonely way of loyalty 
to their deepest convictions have found such encourage- 
ment in a Sonnet by George Santayana that they ask me to pass 
it on to others: 

" O World, thou choosest not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 
And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart, 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies ; 
To trust the soul's invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art 
Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 
Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine." 

ANY reader who feels that he has fallen upon perplexing 
times may be interested in a simple experiment which 
promises unusual illumination. It was the result of taking liter- 
ally the advice of Charles Lamb, " When a new book comes 
out, read an old one." I had been told that Abraham Lincoln 
used to follow this idea to the extent of often re-reading a few 
time-honored books, and I began to wonder whether this prefer- 
ence could be wholly explained by his early failure to see all the 
new ones. Yet I must confess that I turned with some re- 
luctance from the latest books on the literary editor's desk when 
I went home to give my only free afternoon to reading through 
at one sitting the Gospel by John. But before I had finished, an 
entire day seemed necessary in which to think about k. To give 
point to the experiment, I marked for later study every instance 
of Jesus' dealing with individuals, and every passage showing 
how He made his social life contribute to His purpose. I tried 
also to discover what he thought of the impersonal and whole- 
sale methods of making a new world. 

Space would fail even to summarize results, and at best they 
would mean comparatively little to any one who had not tried 
the experiment for himself. I have asked several men of very 
wide reading and experience what books they have found dur- 
ing the war to be most timely and far-seeing, and I discover that 
those given first place are very brief and are all bound together 
in what is commonly called the New Testament. I wonder 
why we do not give them as fair a chance to' make their own 
immediate impression upon us as we give to much longer and 
wholly untried books which we read continuously. Can any 
one tell me a better use of an occasional half holiday than a 
continuance of my experiment? 

To show my appreciation of any suggestions, and to moder- 
ate disappointment over the absence from this column of a 
familiar touch, let me say that the Roadmender, whom we all 
love, will be writing as usual next month, and that I am only 

The Apprentice. 
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Loyalty, a National Motive 

HENRY J. CADBURY 



AS one studies the prophets of Israel in the 
light of modern times two facts seem to 
emerge more clearly than ever before, — first 
that these men are speaking to a nation rather 
than to persons, and, second, that each of them has 
a distinctive mission and message. 

The prophet Hosea illustrates these statements. 
For Hosea the nation is the object of concern. 
Ephriam is a unit and can be described as a whole 
by a single designation. Its social and religious 
conditions are national problems. Like many 
other prophets Hosea deals directly with the poli- 
tical questions of his day, — the chaotic govern- 
ment, the inadequate public leadership, the futile 
chauvinism and fickle diplomacy that marked the 
decadence of the Hebrew monarchies. On the 
other hand, in spite of the variety of his accusa- 
tions and the extreme obscurity of his literary 
remains Hosea evidently had a special message. 
Living as he did a few years after Amos, and deal- 
ing with conditions but slightly changed, he forms 
in many ways the most striking contrast with the 
shepherd of Tekoa. He is also distinct from 
Judean prophets who followed. It is true that 
in many elements of his message there is nothing 
unique. His themes include all the common- 
places of prophecy. Many of them are more 
clearly elaborated by others. The distinctive 
thing about Hosea, among the great national 
idealists of Israel, is neither in his diagnosis of the 
nation's faults, nor in his certainty of its doom, 
nor even, as has been often thought, in his hope- 
fulness of its repentance. It is rather the motive 
to which he appeals in his plea for national reform, 
and the analogy by which he makes this motive 
clear. 

The Challenge to Repentance 

Why, then, does Hosea challenge the nation to 
repent? Is it for the fear of just punishment as 
in Amos? Yes, Hosea threatens punishment, 
though it is doubtful whether he thought that 
punishment could be averted. Is it hope of re- 
ward? Yes, but the promises of restoration are 
no more vivid or authentic in Hosea than in some 
at least of the other prophets. No, the appeal 
of Hosea beyond these common and somewhat 
mercenary motives is the appeal to national loy- 



alty. This is not the loyalty of the citizen to the 
state, nor of the state to its own self-interest, but 
the loyalty of the whole nation to what might be 
expected of it from the highest outside moral 
viewpoint. In religious terms Hosea's appeal was 
for a response to the love of God. 

On its religious side the emphasis of Hosea upon 
love has long heen recognized. The fact is famil- 
iar to theologians that, as Amos had taught the 
impartial justice of God, Hosea manifested his 
persistent love. Hosea, therefore, anticipates the 
gracious good news of the greater Galilean. He 
discloses the sorrow of God's loving heart over the 
waywardness of his prodigal child, Israel, and his 
love that never faileth nor lets go. 

How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? 

How shall I cast thee off, Israel? 

How shall I make thee as Admah? 

How shall I set thee as Zeboim? 

My heart is turned within me, 

My compassions are kindled together. 

I will not execute the fierceness of my anger, 

I will not destroy Ephraim: 

For I am God, and not man, 

The Holy One in the midst of thee; 

And I will not come in wrath. 

Such love is the superhuman trait of the divine. 
The distinction between God and man is in loving 
kindness and tender mercies. 

This love of God for Israel is beautifully por- 
trayed in the poet's memories of Israel's past. 
History is the gracious story of divine redemption. 
The nation is the living epistle, the monument of 
God's care, surpassing His care for the birds and 
flowers of Galilee. "In a series of lovely images 
Hosea pictures the beauty of Israel's childhood 
and youth. As 'grapes in the wilderness' Jahweh 
had found them; as 'first ripe figs' He saw their 
fathers. . . . As a flock of docile sheep he 'tended' 
her in the desert, 'through a land of burning 
drought.' Even as a son He loved her, and called 
her unto Him from Egypt, took her in His arms, 
and healed her little sores, taught her to walk and 
drew her on 'with leading-strings of love!" * But 
Israel had not responded to this love. Like a 
faithless wife she had followed other lovers, and 
had forsaken her own God. 

But the love of God for Israel was revealed to 



* Gordon, The Prophets of Israel, pp. 70f. 
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Hosea even more clearly in a personal experience. 
His wife, whom he loved, had proved unfaithful 
to him. Her children were not his children: Lo- 
ammi, "no kin of mine," he calls one of them. 
She strayed away from him until she fell into 
slavery. But Hosea found in himself an impulse, 
which seemed to him like a call of God, still to 
love this woman. He redeemed her from slavery, 
and appealed to her again with the wooing love of 
their first romance. All this was a lesson of the 
sorrow and love of God. By a device not uncom- 
mon in the Semitic world the nation is personified. 
It carries a man's name like Israel, Ephraim or 
Jacob. Its history is like a biography. Its rela- 
tion to God is described, like all religion, in human 
analogies. Many personal metaphors are used. 
God is the nation's king (melek), its uncle, its 
father, its husband (baal). The nation is his ser- 
vant, his son or his bride. All these occur in the 
Old Testament. Hosea, as we have already seen, 
spoke of Israel as the son of God. But it is the 
last figure that suits best his own emotion and 
experience. 

The idea of a nation as her god's bride was a 
natural one among the Semites, but it was a meta- 
phor peculiarly fraught with dangers. For not 
all human relations are ideal, and only the more 
spiritual ones are fit expressions of the divine. 

"By the neighbors of Israel, the marriage of a god to his 
people was conceived with a grossness of feeling and illus- 
trated by a foulness of ritual, which thoroughly demoralized 
the people, affording, as they did, to licentiousness the ex- 
ample and sanction of religion. So debased had the idea 
become, and so full of temptation to the Hebrews were the 
forms in which it was illustrated among their neighbors, 
that the religion of Israel might justly have been praised 
for achieving a great moral victory in excluding the figure 
altogether from its system. But the prophets of Jehovah 
dared the heavier task of retaining the idea of religious 
marriage, and won the diviner triumph of purifying and 
elevating it. It was, indeed, a new creation. ^ Every phy- 
sical suggestion was banished, and the relation was con- 
ceived as purely moral. Yet it was never refined to a mere 
form of abstraction. The prophets fearlessly expressed it 
in the warmest and most familiar terms of the love of man 
and woman."* 

This assertion applies preeminently to Hosea, 
for the metaphor came from his own heart with 
its pure, yearning, unsatisfied affection. God's 
words to Israel are like a love song. 

Therefore, lo! I will allure her, 
And will lead her to the desert, and will speak to her 
heart; 

And I will give her back her vineyards, 
And will make the valley of Achor a door of hope. 

* G. A. Smith. The Book of Isaiah, II. p. 399. 



And she shall respond to me there as in the days of 
her youth, 

Even the day that I brought her up from the land of 
Egypt; 

And I will betroth her to me in love and compassion, 
I will betroth her to me in truth and the knowledge 
of Jahweh.** 

Loyalty the Answer to Love 

Such is Hosea's message that "God is love/' 
And yet his purpose is not simply the revelation 
of God, and our interest in the God-like suffer- 
ings of Hosea or in the nature of God must not 
obscure the fact that Hosea's purpose was an ap- 
peal to the nation. The question is not, How does 
God feel? but, What is the nation's response ? 
The book of Hosea is a supreme challenge to the 
higher ideals of his people in the light of the love 
of God. It is to awaken them to the moral im- 
plications of their history and to the compelling 
power of noble ideals that are comparable to the 
pursuant love of a true lover. And here, as else- 
where, the comparison with Amos is obvious. 
Amos had spoken of God's justice, and had de- 
manded justice among men and nations. Hosea 
declared God's love, — leal love is the Scotch 
translation of the characteristic word of Hosea 
— and aroused the nation to the response of 
loyalty. Amos appealed to the reason, Hosea to 
the heart; Amos to the law of cause and effect, 
Hosea to the sentiment of gratitude. Both at- 
tributes of God are true, both appeals to men 
are important. But as a motive for national 
action the demand for sheer loyalty and grati- 
tude, for fidelity to that which is neither selfish 
gain nor fear but the highest ideals with their 
persistent and wooing influence, Hosea's message 
is the more unusual. It is a kind of national 
"noblesse oblige," the duty of a state to do what 
is expected of it, not by mere justice, or law, 
or self-interest, but by the highest standards 
within or without; it is the irresistible urge, like 
the moral impulse, which thrills the heart, that is the 
object of the most spiritual love, — call it God, or 
national conscience, or humanity, or "loyalty to 
loyalty," whichever you like. 

The Message for Today 

So intrepreted Hosea has surely a significant 
message for today. Both his analogy and his 
motive are needed by the modern nations. "We 
are at the beginning of an age," President Wilson 

** Gordon's translation. 
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is reported to have said, "when it will be insisted 
that the same standards of conduct and responsi- 
bility for wrong done shall be observed among 
nations that are observed among individual citi- 
zens." At least as a standard of law the personal 
analogy is coming to have a place in statecraft. 
Political and military acts will be viewed in the 
light of reason and equity, like the acts of indi- 
viduals. But many of us are limiting the ana- 
logy to cold reason and blind justice. A further 
step must follow as Hosea followed Amos. Jus- 
tice must be supplemented by mercy, law by love, 
reason by affection. In the new international 
relationships the analogy not merely of the law 
court but of the family must be adopted, and all 
the highest sentiments of loyalty, gratitude,|and 



leal love must supplant the adulterous and idola- 
trous waywardness in the nation's hearts. Loyalty 
as a term must be redeemed from that recent abuse 
of enforced conformity to government policy. It 
must mean not the loyalty of citizens to the state, 
nor of the state to its citizens, but the united 
fidelity of both to the highest national ideals. 
Like the response of the betrothed to the very 
love of God, it must shame and allure and inspire 
nations from self-regarding, ingrate materialism 
to mutual consideration and service. Interna- 
tional law must be transformed into international 
love, and the familiar twofold summary of per- 
sonal duty must become the domestic and foreign 
policy of the state; "Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, and thy neighbor as thyself." 
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The World Peace and After, by Carl H. Grabo 
(Alfred A. Knopf. New York. $1 net.) 

Christian radicals and liberals will find a courageous affirma- 
tion of their reflections on the church today in the last chapter 
of this provocative little volume. Though much of what Mr. 
Grabo says may be a reiteration it is put so vitally that it strikes 
one with the power of an original conviction. The old state- 
ments derive a fresh color and meaning in his hands. Mr. 
Grabo would have the modern church be a light leading men 
and women to those new political and social ideals on which 
must be based a fundamentally Christian society. " The church 
has been enslaved," says our author, " by its conventional concep- 
tion of morality, a conception without relevance to our social 
life. As a force for civic righteousness the church is of small 
account because it does not understand the fundamental im- 
plications involved. ,, Mr. Grabo tells how astute politicans 
with hardly the best intentions toward the community succeed 
in deceiving " the church vote." 

" The church," Mr. Grabo tells us, " has never considered it 
its function to alter social and political institutions to keep pace 
with an advancing morality. . . . Seldom has it been an in- 
strument of reform. When not ostensibly assuming a neutral 
position it has actively opposed progressive movements, both 
political and economic." For that reason, says Mr. Grabo, the 
social idealists stand without the pale of the church, scornful, 
pitying or indifferent. H. S. 

Proposed Roads to Freedom 
Bertrand Russell (Henry Holt and Co. $1.50) 
To read this book is to be lifted for a time out of the combat 
of life and its conflicting causes to a high place whence one may 
see more clearly the vision of a world made free, and trace more 
accurately the varying roads along which men struggle toward 
their goal. It is an experience which ought to make the reader's 
part in the struggle more disinterested, less blind, more truly 
inspired by pity, by understanding, and by hope. Mr. Russell 
wrote in the spring of 191 8, the darkest period of the war, just 
before beginning his own imprisonment; yet one learns these 
facts only incidentally, and in no way do they interfere with the 
objective examination of socialism, syndicalism and anarchy — 
the main roads by which men and women of recent generations 
have set out to find freedom. The first part of the book is 
historical and deals briefly yet adequately with the development 



of revolutionary theories of social and economic organization. 
Mr. Russell's own discriminating endorsement of Guild Social- 
ism by no means makes him an unfair or unsympathetic reporter 
of other theories. The second half of the book treats the prob- 
lem of the future under such heads as Work and Pay, Govern- 
ment and Law, International Relations, Science and Art under 
Socialism, and finally and gloriously The World as it Could 
Be Made. Mr. Russell wrote before the relation of the Soviet 
Government and the Bolshevik experiment to the problem he 
set out to explore became so apparent as it is now ; moreover the 
compass of his book forbids careful consideration of many 
detailed questions of tactics (for examiple the validity of vari- 
ous revolutionary methods, the adequacy of the ballot as a weap- 
on, the use of the general strike and the like) which are of great 
importance to those who would build a highway for human 
liberty. Perhaps he overly simplifies the problem of the winning 
of freedom and fellowship in a world of men who often covet 
power more than liberty; nevertheless his is a book which can 
scarcely be praised too highly. Mr. Russell accomplishes the 
supreme task of the teacher; he imparts information, but he does 
what is infinitely more valuable: he helps us to discover, to 
clarify and to ennoble our own thoughts and desires. 

M. 

The Secret Press in Belgium, by Jean Massart 

(T. Fisher Unwin, London.) 

To those who deny that there can be any value in purely 
moral opposition and who estimate conquest or freedom by 
changes in the map, M. Jean Massart offers adequate refuta- 
tion in his "The Secret Press in Belgium." He tells us how 
Belgium maintained that independence of soul which made com* 
plete conquest impossible, through means of an underground 
press established in every large city in occupied Belgium. An 
intricate, and unbroken line of communications was established 
between printing shop and the homes of loyal Belgians. From 
these undiscovered sources of moral resistance there poured 
forth at intervals of " regular irregularity " newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, and reprints of pamphlets and articles published 
in France, Holland, and England. Now and then a distributor 
or an editor was shot or imprisoned but the secret press con- 
tinued undisturbed. The story M. Massart has written here 
is further evidence of the truth that there is a strength in purely 
moral resistance which physical force will never be able to over- 
come. H. S. 
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Civil Liberty in America 

CAN IT BE TRUE? 

1. That a man has been sentenced to twenty years in prison and fined $5,000 for 
saying in private conversation to a member of his family that the stories of German 
atrocities were lies; that he was not satisfied with the United States and did not believe 
in the President; and that the war was a rich man's war. 

2. That six leaders of a religious sect have been sentenced to twenty years in 
prison for teaching the religious doctrines which their sect has taught for the past 
fifteen years. 

3. That a conscientious objector is serving a sentence of 5 years in prison for 
refusal to take part in the war and that while in prison he was awarded a Carnegie 
Hero medal for saving the life of a young woman some years ago. 

4. That at Wichita, Kansas, thirty-eight workingmen have been held in jail 
since November, 1917, without trial. 

5. That scores of alien labor leaders are held for deportation throughout the 
country upon the basis of a procedure which a Federal Court has characterized (186 
Fed. 598) as follows: He is held in seclusion and is not permitted to consult counsel 
until he has been finally examined under oath. The whole proceeding is usually sub- 
stantially in control of one of the inspectors, who acts in it as informer, arresting officer, 
inquisitor and judge. The Secretary who issues the order of deportation is an admin- 
istrative officer who sits hundreds of miles away and never sees or hears the person 
proceeded against or the witnesses. 

WE HAVE RECORDS 

Of three hundred persons convicted under the Espionage Act, of whom one hundred and two 
were convicted for what they said or wrote in private conversation or correspondence. (The official 
figures indicate that our records cover little more than one-fifth of all cases. 

Of scores of men and women held in jail in default of heavy bail for many weary months without 

trial; 

Of offices of defense committees raided; of appeals for defense funds held up in the mails; of 
defense workers arrested time after time. 

Of immigration stations throughout the country holding frequently for a year or more, alien 
radicals awaiting deportation. 

DO THESE FACTS CHALLENGE YOUR ATTENTION ? 
IF THEY DO, WRITE FOR OUR LITERATURE. IT TELLS THE STORY 
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TO OUR READERS 



WILLIAM JAMES SAID 

" The ceaseless whisper of the more permanent ideals, the steady tug of truth 
and justice, give them but time, must warp the world in their direction." Today 
the whisper of the more permanent ideals is almost lost in the clamor of opposing 
voices, and the tug of truth and justice is struggling in cross currents. 

IF YOU BELIEVE 

That The World TOMORROW is tugging in the right direction — even if you 
disagree with individual policies it may espouse — help it along. This magazine is 
an experiment in free and unfettered journalism, seeking to interpret and apply the 
teachings of Jesus in the present complex world situation. Your moral and finan- 
cial support can make it a successful experiment, and an effective force in contem- 
porary thought, now beset by a welter of propaganda. 

BECAUSE WE HAVE 

An ever-widening circle of readers, a frequent restatement of our financial 
needs is imperative. Four months ago we began to appeal for a Guaranty Fund of 
$10,000 to cover the carefully estimated expense of publication and expansion for 
the year 1919. At this date, a total of $3,671.60 — more than a third of the amount 
needed — has been pledged and paid by 173 subscribers and friends who believe 
that an investment in The World TOMORROW means an investment in Christian 
democracy. In a period which has not dealt gently with independent journalism, 
The World Tomorrow has had a steady, vigorous growth. Since the New Year 
980 new subscribers have been added to its list. Its total circulation in April was 
about 7,000. Its aim is to have a subscription list of at least 15,000 names (exclu- 
sive of news stand sales) before the year is out. Will you help by suggesting names 
of likely subscribers? 

THE WORLD IS MOLTEN 

Can we shape it to our ideals, and infuse into it the stuff of our dreams? THE 
World Tomorrow believes we can. Realizing that this is no time for pouring vain 
invective, intolerance or condemnation into the seething world situation, this mag- 
azine dedicates itself to a re-molding upon the principles of fraternity and justice. 
To the loyal body of its believers, it appeals for funds to make possible a larger 
service. 

Editors, The World Tomorrow. 
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Peace and Honor Yet to be Won 



< if I ^HE nations at war are finding their 
I souls," wrote L. P. Jacks, editor of the 
Hibbert Journal in 1914, and his remark 
has been the text of hundreds of sermons and 
editorials. Meanwhile leaders of public opinion 
in the Allied nations and notably President Wilson 
stated the objective justification of the Great War 
in terms of the noblest idealism: this was a war 
to end war, to secure peace, to abolish forever 
militarism and conscription, to make the world 
safe for democracy, to establish justice on equal 
terms for all nations great and small, and to vin- 
dicate the right of men everywhere to choose 
their way of life and obedience. In pursuit of 
these aims we fought not against the German 
people, but their rulers, and were highly resolved 
to be just to those to whom we did not wish to 
be just. Obviously not merely as Christians, 
or as idealists, but simply as honest men we must 
judge the terms of the Settlement on these grounds 
and only on these grounds. Have the nations who 
made the peace of Paris found their souls? Have 
they made the world safe for democracy or es- 
tablished a single one of the ideals for which 
avowedly America fought? Church and State 
cannot preach a holy war in terms of ultimate 
moral values, and for the sake of those values 
use force " without stint or limit," sacrifice 
thousands upon thousands of lives, and jail those 
who protest that the sacrifice is needless and that 
people are deceived, and then seek to satisfy us 
merely by the magnitude of our victory. If the 
President had said: "My fellow citizens, Germany 
has ignored our rights; her power menaces our 
greatness; we must defeat her lest she defeat us," 
he and we might have no reason to examine the 
treaty in the light of ideals. Indeed we might 
find some small satisfaction that it is no worse. 
For let us admit that the treaty could be worse. 
It is possible that the Kaiser and his junkers had 



they been victorious would have dictated more 
frankly ruthless and brutal terms. At Paris 
indemnities and boundries have been discussed 
far more iniquitous than those adopted. The 
United States at least has acquired no new ter- 
ritory and apparently asks no indemnity. More- 
over, for our part we are glad to believe that 
America — or President Wilson who spoke for 
America in that secret council of three which 
framed this "open covenant" — deserves credit 
for the defeat of certain of the most vindictive 
or wildly imperialistic proposals that have been 
suggested, e.g. the erection of a buffer state on the 
left bank of the Rhine, the cession of a part of 
Holland to Belgium, etc. 
What Is Claimed for the Peace 

Some of the President's warmest supporters 
would go further and urge that the Peace marks 
a new era in human affairs in at least three im- 
portant points — the adoption of the League of 
Nations, the substitution of a system of manda- 
tories for out-right annexation, and the provision 
for a Labor Conference. Concerning the first 
of these we can only say that the publication of 
the revised Articles in no way modifies our sor- 
rowful conclusion thjtt in place of the great idea 
of a League of Nations, and masking under its 
name, we have an imperialistic alliance of the 
Big Five whose autocratic nature is only tem- 
pered by internal jealousies and suspicions such as 
Italy has already displayed openly. Even so, 
France has such doubts of the efficacy of the 
League as to demand supplementary guarantees 
from Britain and America, and the President's 
carefully guarded promises of aid to her are at 
once made the basis of Washington despatches 
announcing that we must keep a large military 
establishment in order to be able to fulfill our 
promises! Thus is war abolished and the Balance 
of Power made a thing of the past ! 
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The plan for mandatories, in itself a step away 
from imperialism, is, alas, equally open to sus- 
picion. There is nothing in the treaty or the 
provisions of the League to prevent the mandatory 
power from establishing precisely that form of 
economic domination which is the real soul of 
imperialism. The system is applied only to the 
new acquisitions of Great Britian and France 
and not at all to the old. Not only has the 
British government refused to show its sincerity 
by following the suggestion of the Labor Party 
and putting all African colonies under international 
supervision, but it annexed Egypt during the war — 
contrary to the promises of previous governments 
— and has made no step toward granting it freedom 
or putting it under the control of the League. 
This annexation has only recently been recognized 
by President Wilson in a formal statement. 

That there should be any charter of labor in the 
treaty is a significant sign of the times, but the 
provisions of the charter are not of themselves 
very important. The treaty lays down certain 
"principles of labor conditions" which nowadays 
are anything but radical though they are in ad- 
vance of the general practice in either England 
or America. The provision for a Labor Confer- 
ence whose recommendations governments are 
entirely free to reject, may possibly bring forth 
some fruitful suggestions; but, as not only the 
labor papers, but liberal journals like the London 
Nation have pointed out, the very composition 
of the Conference — two representatives of the 
government, . one of the employers, and one of 
labor, from each nation, is entirely unsatisfactory. 
A series of Congresses based upon representation 
of industries, e.g. steel, textiles, etc. throughout 
the world, would probably be constructive as this 
government dominated conference can scarcely 
hope to be. At best the whole section of the 
treaty on labor will prove a very weak dyke 
against the storms of Bolshevism. 

The Naked Imperialism of the Peace 

When we turn from these ostensibly liberal 
provisions to the rest of the treaty, our examina- 
tion must result in almost unrelieved condemna- 
tion. We shall have space to deal only with the 
most essential points. 

1. Even those papers which in general approve 
the treaty have condemned the treatment accorded 
to China. 



A glance at the map will show that the posses- 
sion of the Shantung peninsula as well as of Korea, 
gives Japan a strangle hold on the whole of 
Northern China. The fate of Korea and the pre- 
vious Japanese demands on China show how rig- 
orously Japan will utilize the advantage she has 
gainfed. This new imperialism is a new menace 
to the world's peace and happiness, yet it must be 
insisted that its fault lies in that it is an imperial- 
ism, not in that it is Japanese; and Japan can find 
abundant precedent for her acts in the deeds of 
the European powers, notably Great Britain, 
in China and throughout the world. 

2. What the Alliance allows Japan to do to 
China it seeks to do to Russia. The Allies annul 
the infamous treaty of Brest Litovsk, but take 
over its infamies on their own shoulders. They 
are seeking to use those little buffer states which 
Germany arbitrarily set up simply as pawns in 
their own anti-Soviet game. As a further evi- 
dence of bad faith, the Allies may hold "as long as 
they deem it wise" those German troops now in 
territories "to the east of the new German- 
Polish-Russian frontier"; that is to say, they may 
use Germans on Russian soil to fight the revolu- 
tion. Moreover, America and the Allies have 
recognized the Anti-Soviet Finnish government of 
Dictator Mannerheim — known as the Butcher; 
it is reported that they are about to recognize 
that other dictator Admiral Kolchak, whom the 
British at least have long been openly aiding; 
and to this they add the crime of maintaining 
the blockade by which we are enabled in cleanly 
and efficient fashion to kill Russian women and 
children. 

3. It will be noticed that these criticisms of 
the treaty do not primarily involve the direct 
demands upon Germany. It is hardly to be 
wondered that diplomats capable of this sort of 
real politik in dealing with Russia and China 
should impose upon a conquered foe burdens 
grievous to be borne. The terms dictated to 
Germany cannot be justified by the President's four- 
teen points. Poland has a right to free access to the 
sea; this claim could be satisfied without the erec- 
tion of a corridor which separates East Prussia 
from the rest of Germany and whose secure main- 
tenance will force militarism on Poland. Dant- 
zig — overwhelmingly a German city — might have 
been made a free city without putting her foreign 
relations under Poland. The recognition of the 
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absolute independence of German Austria is Surely he would not condone the awful guilt of 
likewise indefensible if it is meant to forbid a Germany's crimes; surely he would grieve that the 
later union provided Austria desires membership spirit of penitence had not yet laid greater hold 
in a Federalized Germany. The privileges given upon that once proud and scornful empire. Yet he 
France in the Saar valley far exceed what can be who so scathingly rebuked self righteousness would 
justified by way of reparation for the damage have a word to say to her conquerors. Where 
done by the Germans to the French mines, is the nation without sin? Certainly none of those 
The wonder is that any plebiscites should be pro- who spent their hundreds of millions upon armies 
vided either in East Prussia or in Schleswig; that or navies before the war; certainly none of those 
the total indemnities to be collected from Germany who played the cynical and selfish game of world 
are to be fixed only "after fair hearing." We politics as it was practiced by the European con- 
imagine that German bankruptcy and fear of cert from the Congress of Vienna to August 1, 1914. 
Bolshevism, or of a general collapse of the credit Has Germany been the only oppressor? Ask the 
system, rather than loyalty to the principle of no Congo, ask Morocco, Ireland, India, Egypt, 
punitive indemnities, is responsible for this meas- Korea, the Negroes of the United States, the little 
ure of moderation. Nevertheless the provisions nations around the Caribbean Sea. Did Germany 
of the treaty seem likely to reduce Germany to a alone slay women and children? Ask the thousands 
position of economic slavery and to be inspired of fathers and husbands of all Eastern and Central 
more by vengeance or commercial greed than by a Europe who have seen their beloved perish by 
desire for reparation. The treaty deprives Germany reason of the blockade, not alone in time of war, 
of coal and other raw materials she once owned but long after the armistice was signed. Was the 
and gives her no assurance of securing them by German invasion of Belgium in defiance of all 
trade with other nations without discriminating justice and right? What then of the presence of 
tariffs. It is however yet to be proved that the American troops in Russia, with which country 
Allies have discovered a way to collect the indem- we are not at war? What of the armies of Czechs 
nity or to cripple Germany by their general eco- and Rumanians which the Allies are using to 
nomic demands which will not in the long run crush the Soviet Republic of Hungry which the 
hurt them almost as much as Germany herself, people established without the shedding of blood? 
The provision for Allied occupation of the left What of the sixteen wars that the Council of Three 
bank of the Rhine for fifteen years is a bit of will not or cannot stop while they discuss the 
imperialism which may in the end prove disas- peace of the world? Vengeance will not teach 
trous in its effect on the Powers who have to pro- Germany the enormity of her sins but the peni- 
vide the troops. tence of all her foes might prove contagious, and 
Indeed it may yet appear that the most serious out of the mingled sorrows of all nations for their 
consequences of the treaty will spring not from its sins, and out of their mutual forgiveness might 
injustice to Germany, but from its effect upon the rise a cleansed and holy brotherhood of the peoples 
victors. Germany is disarmed; the victors must of earth. Nothing less than such a brotherhood 
keep up the grievous burdens of armaments; will deliver mankind from the recurring agonies 
Germany perforce must turn her energies from of war. 

dreams of empire to internal reconstruction; Even now before the peace is signed we see how 

her conquerors are still at the mercy of that unreal is its security and how dangerous are the 

imperialistic fever from which civilization has all rivalries of the victors. France, Italy, Great 

but perished. Britain and Greece, have conflicting ambitions 

Modern Pharisees at Paris in the Near East which no settlement can perfectly 

More important than detailed criticism of the reconcile. Already in Italy voices are heard 

Peace is a consideration of the spirit behind it. boasting of their power to defeat France. America 

In the face of all history the Allies are trying to may yet be drawn into war under the tenth Article 

secure the happiness of the future by a Settlement of the Covenant of the League to help protect 

based on self righteousness, vengeance and covet- Italy from a Jugo Slavic attempt to win Dalmatia, 

ousness. Suppose Jesus were now to speak in the In other words the Settlement of Paris is a ghastly 

streets of Paris as once he spoke in Jerusalem, travesty not alone of the ideals wherewith we 
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entered the war, but of all our hopes of lasting 
peace. 

The Impossibility of a "Wilson Peace" 

To what extent Mr .Wilson is himself to blame for 
this tragic disappointment of the hopes he raised* 
is a question of interest and of importance which 
we shall not at this time attempt to discuss. There 
is something of far greater importance to be said. 
However great the shortcomings of the Council 
of Three in sincerity, in vision, in capacity for 
dealing with momentous problems, what we are 
witnessing at Paris is not so much the failure of 
a few men as of the accepted method of war and 
of our present social and economic order. Not 
Ciemenceau, or Wilson, or Lloyd George who are 
making the peace, but the method of war, and the 
nature of the whole imperialistic, capitalistic 
system are the principal causes of the tragic 
disappointment of our idealistic hopes. The fail- 
ure at Paris might have been rendered less com- 
plete by different statesmanship, but on the whole 
it is fresh evidence of the truth men learn so slowly 
— you cannot use wholesale violence and mobilize 
hate to win military victory, and then expect a 
peace of good will. The same men — perhaps the 
same generation — cannot wage war and establish 
a peace; for true peace rests upon those ideas and 
emotions which successful warfare roots out of 
the masses of mankind. Every hope we have for 
the future depends upon the discovery of the way 
that is better than war. But this is not all. The 
same psychology of strife which lies behind war 
lies behind our business competition; and war itself 
is not more contemptuous of human petsoi^lity 
than our industrial system. Our whole civilization 
is shot through with self seeking, greed for profits, 
lust for exploitation. Most men are slaves to 
the few who own the land and the tools of pro- 
duction, and the masters themselves are slaves to 
the false gods of their own system. How can you 
expect men who are the willing victims or staunch 
supporters of such a social order to make the peace 
of brotherhood in international affairs? Not ideals 
but economic motives and lust for power inevita- 
bly determine the nature of the settlement. 
Tragic proof of that fact is to be found in the 
American attitude toward the peace. Is it not 
almost inconceivable that we should be assenting 
to a treaty which sanctions all the evils of the old 
secret treaties? If America were true to what we 
once imagined was her own self, would she not re- 



pudiate this treaty not in the name of selfish 
nationalism, but of justice, and if necessary nego- 
tiate a separate peace with Germany for the sal- 
vation of her own soul? That she does not do 
this is proof of the paralysis of the will to com- 
radeship and the power to think which have come 
upon our national life. 
Wherein Lies Our Hope? 

And yet strange as it may seem, it is this sweep- 
ing conclusion which is ground for optimism. 
If we thought the Paris Treaties were to shape the 
destinies of the nations we could not now look with- 
out bitter anguish upon the little children inevi- 
tably destined to perish in tomorrow's holocaust. 
But these agreements of the imperialists will not 
last. They contain in themselves the seeds of 
their own doom; meanwhile in the growth of the 
power of Labor is promise of a New Day. Just 
how soon Labor will become conscious of its power 
and — what is more important — how soon it will 
be dominated by the healing spirit of justice 
and goodwill we cannot definitely foretell. The 
sky still is dark but the East is streaked with 
dawn. The long night of the oppressor and the 
exploiter and the warrior is drawing to its close. 
The day of the workers and the creators is at hand. 
The masses of men are learning slowly, imperfectly, 
but surely, that fellowship is life and that without 
freedom there is no fellowship. They are sub- 
stituting an economic order based on cooperation 
for the old game of grab; they are replacing in- 
dustrial autocracy by democracy. They are seeing 
how absurd is the insistence upon the old exclu- 
sive and divisive nationalism, how tyrannous is the 
orthodox conception of the sovereignty of the 
absolute state, how ennobling is the recognition 
of the essential solidarity of all the workers of 
the world. 

True peace lies only in the new vision, the 
change in men's motives and in the organization 
of their common life, which some will hail as 
the social revolution and some as the coming of 
the Commonwealth of God. To hasten its com- 
ing is our constructive service. Meanwhile let 
us do all in our power to make it plain, first to our 
countrymen and then to the world, that the 
imperialisms created or buttressed in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, by this treaty which (to quote 
the London Herald) "leaves no honor for any of 
us," must not be guaranteed by the military and 
economic power of the United States. 
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Signs of the Times 



The Real Masters of Mankind 

IT is officially announced that the United States has sanc- 
tioned an international consortium " for combining the in- 
terests of the British, American, French and Japanese financiers 
in China and for undertaking joint financial, administrative 
and industrial loans to the Chinese Government/' It appears 
that even in Shantung this consortium rather than Japan alone 
is to finance future developments. The representative of the 
American banks is Thomas W. Lamont, of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan and Company. It will be recalled that the same 
Mr. Lamont is the head of the alliance of British, French and 
American bankers who are seeking to protect their interests in 
Mexico. Both in China and Mexico the bankers have the 
"moral support" of our government. Washington despatches 
rightly see in the situation a return to the old policy of " dollar 
diplomacy " repudiated by Mr. Wilson in the early days of 
his administration. 

What we have before our eyes is the inevitable develop- 
ment of an international capitalism. Far sighted financiers 
see clearly that the old nationalistic capitalism with its rivalries 
cannot endure in a world impoverished by war, and already on 
the verge of well nigh universal social revolution. Therefore, 
the tendency in financial circles toward internationalism has 
been greatly accelerated, and it is this economic movement 
which gives whatever life and strength the miscalled League of 
Nations possesses. Honest Americans are rightly congratulat- 
ing themselves that under the Treaty of Peace, bad as it is, 
America at least has claimed no territorial concessions. 
Nevertheless, this by no means indicates that we shall not share 
in the imperialism that is set up, for the essence of imperialism 
is economic control of the resources and finances of weaker na- 
tions, and in this sort of exploitation America, as the great 
creditor nation, by far the richest of the states which survive 
the war, is evidently going to play a large part. We wish we 
could believe that that part will be disinterested, but there is 
nothing in the record of our financiers in Mexico, or Central 
America, or anywhere else throughout the world to give us 
hope. It is a significant fact that the labor standards of the 
Peace Treaty, which are binding on no power, are laid down 
as expressly subject to " exceptions necessitated by differences 
of climate, habits, and economic development." That is, they 
exempt the backward nations from even the moderate protec- 
tion afforded in the so-called Charter of Labor. The whole 
problem of the development of the world's resources without 
the exploitation of the world's inhabitants is insoluble under 
our present profit seeking system. But until we have achieved 
a new social order we can at least see to it that the " moral 
support " of our government under no circumstances gives any 
military aid whatsoever for investors who may wish to collect 
interest or profit in China, Mexico, or any other "backward " 
country.* 

* In this connection it may help us to remember the latest definition 
°f a backward nation. It is " a country possessing gold mines but 
not battle ships." 



Who Are Our Friends in Finland? 

THE announcement that the British and American govern- 
ments have recognized the government of General Man- 
nerheim in Finland has attracted little notice. Probably many 
Americans thought that we were merely acting in accordance 
with principles of self-determination. As a matter of fact, this 
dictator, nicknamed the Butcherer, organized the White Terror 
in Finland. Over 60,000 socialists and labor leaders were sys- 
tematically executed, and the cooperative and socialist organiza- 
tions which they had built up were temporarily broken. In die 
struggle between the White and the Red Guard, Mannerheim, 
to save the White Guard, openly welcomed German troops, 
and proposed the setting up of a monarchy in Finland with 
one of the sons of the Kaiser as King. Not many months ago 
this dictator finally permitted an election under the guns of 
the White Guards, and it is an extraordinary testimony to 
the vitality of the socialist movement that in spite of these 
wholesale massacres it held its own in the vote. More recently 
General Mannerheim has been traveling in Scandinavian coun- 
tries. In Copenhagen he was stoned by the Danish populace 
while he was riding with the King, and in Stockholm he met 
with such popular opposition that he turned back. Why it 
may be asked, do the British and American governments, 
which express such horror at Bolshevik atrocities recognize 
this butcher? The answer is easy: because he is a deadly foe 
of the Soviet Government. The latest news from Helsing- 
fors reports that an army of 50,000 Finns, equipped by the 
Allies and supported by French and British warships has begun 
a drive on Petrograd. Thus do we continue to make the world 
safe for democracy. 

Some Acid Tests for Congress 

IT can hardly be said that the special session of Congress 
promises much for the welfare of the country. It will of 
course pass the necessary appropriation bills which its predeces- 
sor held up in the heat of its quarrel with Mr. Wilson. It 
will doubtless appoint numerous investigating committees, 
inspired, we fear, more by desire of the Republican majority 
to find fault with the conduct of the war by a Democratic ad- 
ministration than by disinterested devotion to efficiency. It is 
very evident that the Republicans have learned nothing during 
their temporary exile from power, and are going to organize 
their majority in the Senate as they have already done in the 
House along old-fashioned lines. Even before Congress meets 
comes news of the collapse of the opposition to the reaction- 
aries, Warren and Penrose, for the chairmanships of the Mili- 
tary Affairs and Finance Committees respectively. 

We do, however, have reason to believe that this Congress 
will submit the Suffrage Amendment to the country. Already 
America has lost the opportunity that ought to have been hers, 
to be the first of the great nations to make political democracy 
more nearly a reality by admitting women to the suffrage. It 
is still barely possible that we can escape being the last of the 
nations to take this inevitable step. We trust that the Amend- 
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ment may be acted upon by Congress without delay, and sent 
at once to the states for ratification. 

Liberals and radicals of all shades of opinion will have par- 
ticular reason to watch this Congress to see what stand it takes 
on militarism and civil liberties. The American Union Against 
Militarism, in an advertisement in this issue to which we call 
special attention, points out that " In six months it will all be 
over," that in six months we will know whether or not we are 
tc begin the training of nine million conscripts for the next war. 
One of the most prominent journalists of Brazil has recently 
denounced the United States as the new Prussia. Most Ameri- 
cans who saw the statement probably resented it, yet we cannot 
convince our neighbors to the south of us, or an exhausted 
Europe, or an exploited Asia and Africa, that we are anything 
else if at this time we institute universal military training and 
service. Remember General Maurice's solemn declaration, " I 
believe that if you prepare thoroughly and efficiently for war, 
you get war." 

Perhaps an even greater danger than the adoption of univer- 
sal military training arid service is the menace of perpetuating 
the evils of the present Espionage Law by the so-called peace 
time anti-sedition legislation. The danger here is the greater 
because it is subtle. The proposed legislation will be introduced 
under guise of a legitimate attempt to enact laws against violent 
revolution or direct incitement to violence. As a matter of fact, 
however, there are plenty of laws now on the statute books to 
deal with such offences against public peace, and the purpose 
of the new laws will be to make it possible to arrest labor agita- 
tors and advocates of a new economic system. This will be 
done under clauses providing heavy punishment for those who 
tend to incite men to violent conduct or to bring our form of 
government into disrepute. As past experience has shown, 
prosecuting officers, and judges and juries, take advantage of 
such clauses to convict radical labor leaders, even if all their 
efforts are directed against violence. Such legislation would 
almost certainly be invoked, for example, against the non- 
resistant leaders of the Lawrence strike. The name of Thomas 
Jefferson is no longer so potent as once it was in America, but 
we may well remember his words: " It is time enough for the 
rightful purpose of civil government to interfere when principles 
break out into overt acts against peace and good order." 

We earnestly advise any of our readers who may be interested 
in following the course of legislation directed at civil liberties, 
to enter their names on the mailing list of the National Civil 
Liberties Bureau, 41 Union Square, New York City. 

Tackling Our Own Atrocities 

A DISTINCTLY hopeful sign of the awakening of the 
American conscience is to be found in the first National 
Conference on Lynching, held in New York on May 5th and 
6th. Twenty-five states of the union were represented, and 
the signers to the call included prominent citizens from the 
North and the South, leaders of the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, and Jewish Rabbis. Notable addresses were de- 
livered by ex-Governor O'Neal, of Alabama; Charles E. 
Hughes and others. We regret that we have not space for a 
full account of the proceedings of the convention. Its results 
may be summarized under these heads: 

1. It served to focus public attention on this national dis- 



grace. Charts were presented to the conference which showed 
that from 1889 to 191 8, inclusive, 3224 persons had been 
lynched, 219 in the North, 2834 in the South, 156 in the West, 
and 15 in Alaska and other localities. The State of Georgia 
heads the list with 386 victims. The mobs have not spared 
women, for 50 colored and 11 white women were lynched in 
fourteen states. In the year 1918, sixty-seven persons were 
put to death by the mob, of whom four were white men and 
five were colored women. In at least three of these cases, 
even the local press has acknowledged the innocence of the vic- 
tims. Among the offences which led to lynching were " creat- 
ing disturbance," " stealing hogs," " conspiracy to avenge kill- 
ing a relative," etc. In other words, there is no greater delu- 
sion than that lynching follows "only one crime." 

Not only were statistics presented to the Conference on the 
subject of lynching, but Dr. A. A- Brill, the noted neurologist, 
warned it that mob law was a great menace to American 
civilization. He said in part: 

"As long as lynching is practiced in the South it will 
liberate primitive instincts throughout the rest of the 
country. ... In fact, anyone taking part in or wit- 
nessing a lynching cannot remain a civilized person. I be- 
lieve that the organization of every lynching is done by 
perverts. The consequence is to open up the primitive 
instincts in normal persons." 

2. The Conference gave proof that it is entirely possible 
for Negroes and white men to discuss the common problems 
of our social life without bitterness or hate. Especially re- 
markable was the spirit displayed by the Negroes who ad- 
dressed the Conference. 

3. The Conference adopted certain constructive suggestions 
including recommendations for Federal and State legislation 
against lynching, ?nd the authorization of a campaign in every 
state in the country to arouse public sentiment. A fund of 
$9300 was raised to be used in stamping out mob murder under 
the direction of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 70 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
Negroes contributed very generously to this fund. 

4. The Conference in its discussions showed that it rec- 
ognized the fact that we cannot deal adequately with lynching 
without dealing justly with the whole Negro problem. As 
lon£ as we treat Negroes as something less than men, segregate 
them in Jim Crow cars, deny them elemental economic and 
political rights, it will be easy for them to fall the victims to 
mob violence. We arc learning from recent experience that 
whenever we create a despised class, whether of " Negroes " or 
of " Bolsheviks " we break down those impulses of humanity 
and safeguards of social contxpl which ordinarily restrain the 
vile passions of degenerates. The ultimate cure for lynching 
is the practice of justice and brotherhood everywhere. 



THE New York Herald of May 19 contains the astonishing 
news that what amounted almost to a general strike in 
Cuba to better labor conditions, was broken by the arrival in 
the harbor of Havana of a large American fleet. This event 
requires explanation. Is it possible that under some new inter- 
pretation of the Monroe Doctrine our navy is to become a kind 
of glorified strike breaker for the whole of the western hemi- 
sphere ? 
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Is the British Empire Safe for Democracy? 



THE principle of self-determination does not yet seem to 
be naturalized within the British Empire despite the 
courageous, far seeing democracy of many individuals and of 
such groups as the Independent Labor Party, and the Labor 
movement in general. Ireland is still in effect governed by 
the military, whose oppressive regulations, according to press 
reports from Limerick, resulted in a remarkable strike in that 
city. The workers led by Messrs. Johnson and O'Shannon 
set up an orderly " Soviet " government, and even issued 
paper money. For a while it looked as if die strike might 
extend to all of Ireland in an effort definitely to end British 
domination, but it failed in any such ambitious purpose. Its 
present status we cannot learn. It has been reported by private 
or public despatches (a) that the strike was called off; (b) that 
it was called off only after substantial concessions by the mili- 
tary; (c) that it is still on. Whatever may be the case as to its 
immediate success, the Limerick experiment, like the earlier 
organization of passive resistance to conscription, points the 
way by which Ireland may yet secure freedom without an ap- 
peal to the sword. 

General Allenby Restores Order in Egypt 

In Egypt, General Allenby's rule seems to have restored 
order. Certain concessions have been made to the people, and 
in particular the Egyptian leaders who had been deported to 
the island of Malta have been allowed to proceed to Paris. 
President Wilson has formally recognized the British protect- 
orate. At the same time he has expressed sympathy with the 
aspirations of the Egyptian people, although he exhorts them 
not to use violence. If he himself had not been the advocate of 
" force without stint or limit/' and if he would direct his coun- 
sels against violence to General Allenby as well as to the Egyp- 
tian fellaheen, they might have the weight they deserve in 
times like these. 

Rebellion in India 

Most interesting of all is the situation in India. It is diffi- 
cult, of course, to tell from rather fragmentary despatches just 
what is occurring in that great empire, but from the English 
newspapers we piece together the following story: When the 
government showed its inflexible determination to pass the 
Rowlatt bills, under which men accused of sedition are deprived 
of the most elementary legal rights, the Indian members of the 
Viceroy's Council resigned. A national day of humiliation 
was appointed for April 6, and postponed to April n. India 
is divided by language, by religion, and by caste, yet no general 
strike in any European country seems to have been more uni- 
versally carried out than were the plans for the observance of 
this day of humiliation. Hindus united with Mohammedans in 
fasting and prayer. After that day, the movement of protest 
went on and deepened. As we pointed out in our last issue, 
it even reached the country districts, and became economic and 
agrarian in character as well as political. That extraordinary 
modern saint and friend of the oppressed, M. K. Gandhi, with 
the aid of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the poet, organized a tremen- 



dous movement called the Satyagrahi (search for truth), which 
included Hindus, Mohammedans, and Parsees. Its members 
were pledged to seek for freedom without the use of violence. 
In some cities, when the demonstrations were at their height, 
Hindus blocked die movement of tram cars by throwing them- 
selves in large numbers upon the tracks. When the movement 
began to get out of hand and some of its members employed 
violence, Gandhi suspended its activities for three days and 
appointed those days for fasting and humiliation. This oc- 
curred about April 23. Afterwards the movement was resumed, 
but not without violence in some cities. In consequence, Mr. 
Gandhi seems to have tried to call a halt to the movement (in 
which, however, he still believes in principle), but apparently 
it is going on without him. Meanwhile some of the active 
revolutionists, who by no means shared Mr. Gandhi's views, 
organized riots and employed terrorism, so that about one-third 
of British India was put under martial law. The people are 
almost without arms, and can offer no effective military resist- 
ance to British troops, although it is reported that some of the 
latter (probably Irish) refused to fire on the crowds. The 
government in some cases bombed the mobs from aeroplanes. 
The present status of the uprising in India we do not know, but 
on May 10 came significant news from a most important 
quarter. It was announced that the Afghan tribesmen had 
seized the two passes by which India is in touch with Central 
Asia. Afghanistan has long been a problem for the British 
Empire. About a generation ago the British deprived the 
Emir of the right to control the foreign policy of his country, 
and put severe limitations upon the manufacture or purchase 
of arms. During the Great War, Afghanistan was the scene 
of all sorts of intrigues. Turkish and German agents plotted 
against British overlordship and the country was divided into 
pro and anti British parties. Some months ago the Emir (sus- 
pected of no great friendship for Britain) was assassinated. 
His successor seems to be definitely anti British. There have 
been rumors that he was negotiating an alliance of the Moham- 
medan tribes of Central Asia. More recently it has been 
reported that he sent an embassy to Moscow. A glance at the 
map will show how important Afghanistan is to any revolution- 
ary movement in India. It commands the road to Russia and to 
the outside world. If the Afghan tribesmen can continue to 
hold the passes it will be comparatively easy to send arms to 
revolutionists in India, who of course have no opportunity to 
get weapons overseas or to manufacture them at home. To 
meet this danger the British forces on the northwest border 
have been set in motion, with what result we do not yet know. 
It is highly improbable that India can yet win freedom either 
as a separate nation or as a self-governing dominion within the 
empire. Nevertheless, the events of the last few months reveal 
a most astonishing growth of the spirit of national unity and 
of organized rebellion against the political, and still more 
against the intolerable economic conditions under which mill- 
ions of people must live. If this struggle for freedom through 
the coming years can be carried on to any large extent without 
the appeal to organized violence, India will have made a most 
extraordinary contribution to the real emancipation of mankind. 
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Sowing the Dragon's Teeth 



ON May i The New York Call held a house warming 
in its new building, at 112 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. The occasion was as pleasant and peaceful as anything 
that could be imagined. The Socialists had almost completed 
a financial drive to raise funds to purchase their own building 
and printing plant, and on May Day they were rejoicing. 
The tone of the speeches (though not their subject matter), 
the jubilation of the people, the offerings of flowers, and cake, 
and other refreshments, reminded the writer of this paragraph 
of nothing so much as the jubilee that he has seen in an Ameri- 
can town when the church debt was paid off. Rather late in 
the afternoon a mob of one hundred men in uniform, led by a 
Canadian soldier, wearing a British uniform to which he was 
no longer entitled, broke into the building. They made cer- 
tain rough and only partially successful efforts to get women 
and children out of the way, and proceeded to beat up the 
men, kick them downstairs into the pouring rain, and other- 
wise maltreat them. No one was killed, but several were 
seriously injured, and one girl is still blind as a result of shock. 
The police gave no effective protection. The same mob raided 
the Rand School, and the Russian People's House. A larger 
mob tried that same afternoon to break up the May Day con- 
cert of the Amalgamated Garment Workers in Madison 
Square Garden, and in the evening several hundred men in uni- 
form made repeated attacks upon the police who surrounded 
the Mooney mass meeting in the Garden. They were re- 
pulsed perhaps with unnecessary roughness by the police who 
in the afternoon had done little to protect the peaceful citizens 
of New York. In Roxbury, Massachusetts (a part of greater 
Boston) hoodlums smashed a house which was to be opened 
that day by the socialists. An attempted socialist parade in 
Boston resulted in a riot. Similar events were recorded in 
Chicago and Detroit. In Cleveland a socialist parade carry- 
ing the red flag was attacked by soldiers and police. Rioting 
lasted about two hours, and the soldiers rushed the crowd 
with tanks which were in the city to help advertise the Vic- 
tory Loan. Two people were killed and more than one 
hundred were injured. 

In the latter part of April the citizens and the sheriff com- 
pelled the adjournment of a perfectly peaceable I. W. W. con- 
vention in Sioux City, Iowa. Mayor Short had permitted it to 
be held and addressed it himself and in consequence has come in 
for much bitter criticism. Yet in reality in his address he 
challenged the fundamental assumptions of the I. W. W. and 
was so anxious to prevent incitement to violence that he would 
not permit The Rebel Worker, an I. W. W. organ, to be circu- 
lated in his city. 

In Lawrence, Massachusetts, on the night of May 6, fifteen 
masked men broke into the hotel room of Messrs. Kleinmann 
and Capraro, strike leaders in that city. They also inquired for 
the Rev. A. J. Muste, leader of the new Amalgamated Textile 
Union, who was out of town. They took their two victims 
outside of the city, beat them severely, and were about to hang 
Capraro when frightened away by a passing automobile. By 
daylight both men managed to make their way to nearby towns 



and get some medical attention. Capraro is still in a serious 
condition. 

We record these acts of violence which have disgraced Amer- 
ica, with a desire to point out that in every case the aggression 
came not from radicals or revolutionists, but from soldiers, 
sailors, the police, hoodlums, criminals, who acted avowedly in 
the interests of patriotism, Americanism, or what not. In some 
of the cities the socialist paraders when attacked — not unnat- 
urally — retaliated. In New York not even this occurred. Yet 
— and perhaps this is the greatest outrage of all — with very 
few exceptions, leaders in state and church who are so quick 
to condemn the violence of Bolshevism, have not spoken out in 
denunciation of these outrages. The mob which attacked The 
Call was led by men who had been official speakers for the 
Victory Loan. Later on these men were dropped by the man- 
agers of the campaign in New York. The Call took the mat- 
ter up with Secretary Glass, to get further condemnation of 
the action of his agents. On May 9 Secretary Glass sent The 
Call a telegram containing this remarkable statement : " I am 
not prepared to say that the ultimate responsibility for the dis- 
orders to which you call attention rests with sailors and soldiers 
rather than with those incendiary publications which they 
resented." That is to say, a member of the national Cabinet 
condones mob violence, directed in this case against peaceful 
men, women and children, who were celebrating the success 
of a newspaper which has scrupulously refrained from all in- 
citement to violence! The Federal Council of Churches, 
meeting in Cleveland on May 8, adopted resolutions admirable 
in tone which declared among other things, " We stand for 
orderly and progressive social reconstruction instead of revolu- 
tion by violence." Yet they said not one word in specific con- 
demnation of the violence of mobs, of police agents, of respect- 
able citizens, which steadily hastens the coming of bloody revo- 
lution. 

SECRETARY GLASS spoke of incendiary publications but 
apparently he did not know, or forgot, that the most di- 
rectly incendiary publications and utterances in the United 
States at the present time come from the enemies and not the 
friends of socialism or other radical economic programs. Here 
are a few illustrations : 

Mayor Ole Hanson of Seattle, who is seeking to capitalize 
his fame as the man who broke the Seattle strike, declared on 
May Day in Topeka, Kansas: 

" If the government doesn't clean them [the anarchists] up, 
I will. I'll give up my Mayorship and we will hold meetings 
and have hanging places." 

Senator George E. Chamberlain, at a dinner in New York, 
proclaimed : 

" As for the Bolsheviki, we have a way of dealing with them 
out west; we string them up." 

Not to be outdone, the Wall Street Journal wrote in an 
editorial : 

" We have a flabby public opinion which would wring its 
hands in anguish if we took the labor leader by the scruff of his 
neck, backed him up against a wall and filled him with lead. 
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Countries which consider themselves every bit as civilized as 
we are, do not hesitate about such matters for a moment." 

But the chief offender is Guy Empey's paper, Treat 'Em 
Rough, published " for fighting men and their backers." The 
magazine has been launched on a scale to indicate that Mr. 
Empey has plenty of funds available. It is literally filled with 
direct incitements to violence.' The March issue, for example, 
said: 

" Do not become a Bolshevist ; if you feel like fighting, go 
out and smash a red. It is great sport knocking them off soap 
boxes." 

" We will get you a job and perhaps tide you over financially 
in exchange for a Bolshevist scalp." 

The April issue contains similar sentiments. Is it any won- 
der that several of the men who raided the Call office declared, 
" We are Guy Empey's men, we treat 'em rough." 

In the latter part of April a group of citizens of New York, 
fearing the effect of Empey's inflammatory utterances, called 
upon the District Attorney of New York to secure from him 
a statement as to what constituted incitement to violence, and 
to discuss with him the propriety of warning Treat 'Em Rough 
to desist from inflaming the ignorant passions of men. District 
Attorney Swann parried with the committee, minimized any 
danger from Treat 'Em Rough, and refused to take any action. 
Yet the very next day one of his assistants in the police court 
successfully prosecuted an ex-soldier for breach of peace, and 
the only offence of the man was that he had given soldiers on 
the streets radical leaflets, which, however, did not incite to 
violence. On May Day at least fifteen socialists were arrested 
for similar offences. Yet Empey goes free. 

The World Tomorrow cannot find words in which to de- 
scribe not only the terrible injustice, but the danger of these 
violent means of coercion, which are either ignored, condoned, 
or actually inspired by government officials, by well-to-do citi- 
zens, by newspaper editors, and even by preachers. The writer 
of this paragraph has repeatedly tried to argue in various work- 
ing class groups the folly of violence, and in every case he has 
been told, " Go tell that to the capitalist class." He heard of 
at least one man who after his May Day experiences vowed 
that never again would he follow the counsels of non-resistance. 
On the whole the restraint of the workers is marvelous, but it 
is being rapidly broken down by the mingled brutality and 
sypocrisy of the creators of public opinion who foment mob 
violence even while they cry out against the violence of 
Bolshevism. Is there not in America a body of public opinion 
irrespective of class lines, which must see how terrible is the 
harvest which will be reaped from these dragons' teeth, and 
who will yet call a halt to the sowing ere it be too late? 

WE can imagine that some of our readers have read the 
foregoing paragraphs a bit impatiently and are saying 
to themselves, " Why does this writer try to shift the blame for 
violence from the radicals to the so-called respectable classes, 
when we know that more terrible than anything that happened 
on May Day was the attempt to kill more than a score of 
honored American citizens by bombs sent through the mails, an 
attempt the more criminal because it imperilled the lives of 
all those who might handle the infernal machines." It is true 
that it is hard to imagine a more nefarious crime than the 



bomb plot. With all our heart we hope that the criminals 
may be detected. It is our own belief that they will be found 
to be individuals with a pathological love of cruelty and a 
private sense of grievance, not connected in any way officially 
with anarchists, I. W. W., or any other alleged revolutionary 
groups. As The New Republic well points out, on the one hand 
the advance of science makes it very simple to manufacture 
these deadly weapons, and difficult to detect the maker, while 
on the other war and the training the governments have given 
their citizens in the method and psychology of slaughter tend 
to increase that lust of cruelty which is, alas, part of human 
nature and which in some individuals is not effectively inhibited 
by nobler emotions or a sense of social responsibility. Few 
newspapers in the country, however, have accepted this ex- 
planation, but most of them state confidently that the bomb 
plot is the work of the Bolsheviki or the I. W. W. For this 
assertion they have no direct evidence but merely argue that 
it is only the I. W. W.'s who have reason to select these 
particular men, or the wickedness to attempt this method of 
destroying them. In all soberness we would reply that in the 
light of past performances it is at least equally reasonable to 
charge that the bomb plot was the work of some detective 
agency or similar body commissioned by certain employers' 
associations or alleged patriotic societies to frame up radicals 
with " no questions asked " as to the means. Does this charge 
seem unbelievable? We hope so, but it is if anything more 
probable than that the I. W. W. as an organization was guilty. 
Remember that there has never been a single conviction of the 
I W. W. for terrorism; that its leaders have repudiated this 
policy ; that, whatever the faults of the I. W. W., its members 
are not cowards; that if ever they should start a policy of ter- 
lorism they would be likely to be brave enough to drop their 
bombs in person rather than trust Mr. Burleson's Post Office 
Department, and clever enough if they did try the mails to put 
proper postage on their packages. Moreover, they would 
hardly select May Day as the time to deliver bombs, with 
the full knowledge that their crime would result in bitter 
public feeling against them. Neither would they include Mr. 
Frederic C. Howe and some others in the list of their victims. 
On the other hand, no one who knows the story of the Mooney 
case can doubt that there are groups in America who have 
never scrupled at frame-ups. As we write these lines there 
comes news of the discovery that spies have been planted in the 
strike committee at Lawrence, who are deliberately attempting 
to frame-up men who are Quakers and non-resistants on the 
charge of inciting to murder. It is also true that the discovery 
of a plot on May Day would do much to bolster up the cause 
of those who have been shrieking about the menace of Bolshevism 
and the danger of anarchist bombs. On this theory, the failure to 
put enough postage on the packages looks like a deliberate 
attempt to minimize the risks of the nefarious plot. Let us 
repeat that our trust in human nature is such that until we get 
positive evidence to the contrary we shall continue to believe 
that this enormous crime was the work of individual criminals, 
but we should like to point out to our readers, most of whom 
will instinctively reject the theory of a frame-up, that they 
ought with at least equal quickness to reject the theory of a 
deliberate I. W. W. plot. 
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Germany in Collapse 

By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 



WHEN I reached Berlin in March last the 
dead walls and announcement pillars bore 
a colored lithograph representing a young 
woman dancing with a skeleton. Underneath 
ran the legend: "Berlin, don't you see who your 
partner is? It is death!" It seemed as if this 
were the fitting commentary not only upon what 
was happening in Berlin but upon conditions 
throughout Germany. It was a dance with death 
that was proceeding and the only question was 
whether the partner would realize it in time. Not 
that I felt that the craze for dancing which pos- 
sessed all Berlin was in itself alarming. Having 
seen similiar crazes in London and Paris, I could 
not believe that Noske, Ebert's brutal Minister 
of Defense, was wise in forbidding the dancing 
during the second uprising against the weak and 
make-shift Federal Government. It seemed to 
me that denied this innocent outlet to their feel- 
ings, the rougher elements might turn to much 
worse things and that many others who were 
dancing in order to forget, or to seek some release 
from the awful suspense of life as it was then in 
Germany, would be driven considerably nearer 
to desperation. 

, It was the uncertainty as to the future that was 
the hardest for the Germans to bear. They were 
stunned, stricken, almost uncomprehending, and 
apparently utterly unable to rally from the dis- 
aster that had overtaken them. They had been 
wickedly proud and self-satisfied, certain that 
everybody on earth was inferior to them and 
to their particular civilization. The tremendous 
wave of patriotic emotion in 1914 had carried them 
to heights of achievement that few people ever 
attain at one moment and the early successes of 
their arms and the persistent lying and misrepre- 
sentation of their government, reinforced by all 
their successes until that fatal day at Chateau 
Thierry when they encountered American troops, 
had led them to believe that whatever their suffer- 
ing they would triumph in the end. By mid- 
summer 1918 the working classes had reached the 
same stage of exhaustion that had marked the 
approach of the Russian Revolution. They no 
longer cared what might happen and this feeling 
of mental and spiritual exhaustion had taken such 



hold of the middle classes as well — due of course 
in large part to the effects of four years of terrible 
undernourishment — that when revolution came, 
it developed almost by itself. Kurt Eisner over- 
turned the Bavarian Government with seven men. 
"The Wittelsbacher had reigned 800 years," he 
declared in telling of it, "and we eight men put 
them out in eight hours." 
Public Opinion in Germany 

Both in Berlin and Munich I found people who 
kept asking me please to tell them just what had 
happened, why they had been defeated, why the 
world hated them and called them barbarians, 
Most of them were quite ignorant of much that 
has been familiar to Americans and Englishmen 
since the beginning of the war. I found no one 
outside of official circles who had heard of the do- 
ings of Von Papen and Boy-Ed and their crew 
in the United States. On the other hand there 
were a considerable number of men, like Eisner 
and Kurt Muehsam (who has just published a 
book entitled, "How We Were Lied to.") and 
Dr. Muehlon who understood the whole truth. 
The editor of a prominent Munich daily told me 
that he went into the war in the full belief that 
Germany's cause was entirely righteous and her war 
one of self-defense. "But," he said, "the official 
documents which passed through my hands as an 
intelligence officer of the General Staff speedily 
convinced me that we had been swindled and that 
our cause was unrighteous." Among the common 
soldiers who had returned from the front I found 
the clearest appreciation of how Germany had 
sinned and they were doing a very useful work in 
telling people of the crimes committed in France 
and Belgium and of their own guilt in obeying 
orders. The higher up in society I got the more 
people I found who wanted to argue that after all 
it was the British and French "encircling policy" 
which was responsible for the outbreak of the war, 
and who did not comprehend the moral abyss into 
which Germany had plunged herself. But even 
these people shared the general hopelessness and 
added themselves to the multitude who asked me 
how soon they would be permitted to emigrate to 
Africa, South America, China, any place where 
they could begin life over again. 
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Moreover there was one common denominator 
for everybody with whom I talked. I did not meet 
a soul in any walk of life who when asked whether 
the Kaiser or his son could return to the throne 
failed to answer with the single word: "Ansge- 
schlossenr No one was willing to assert that there 
was no possibility of a military reaction, that a 
man like General Von Lettow-Vorbeck, who fought 
such a remarkable campaign in Africa, might not 
become military dictator if Bolshevism should 
come and reduce the country to chaos first. But 
the more I talked with the plain people and 
watched events, the less I thought of the possibility 
even of a military reaction. For I found every- 
where the most intense bitterness against the offi- 
cers of the beaten army so that they were afraid 
to show themselves in uniform unless armed. 
The terrible fate of the lieutenant-colonel who was 
entrusted by President Ebert with the safe-guard- 
ing of the Weimar National Assembly and of others 
who were brutally murdered in the streets of Berlin 
had produced a profound impression. The lieu- 
tenant-colonel was walking along the streets of 
Halle during the general strike. He was not on 
duty, but the fury of the workers against the Noske 
troops was such that a group threw themselves 
upon him. To escape he jumped into the river, 
but when he reached the other bank the mob 
awaited him with a cleaver and cut his hands off. 
He was trying to swim away when a bullet merci- 
fully ended his sufferings. The masses have been 
utterly brutalized by war and this explains in 
considerable degree the barbarities practised on 
both sides in the fighting in Berlin. Their bitter- 
ness against those who have been exploiting them 
is such that the ground work for a terrible reign 
of terror is well prepared. Naturally this state 
of mind is not bettered by the horrible details of 
the killing of Liebknecht, or of Rosa Luxembourg 
who was repeatedly beaten over the head with a 
revolver before being thrown into the Kaiserin 
Augusta Kanal. The killing of seven officers in 
an automobile when I was in Berlin by a group of 
men who leaped on the running boards and killed 
them all before even one of them could draw a 
revolver may have been retaliation for the murder 
of this remarkable woman. Truly, Germany in 
March 1919, seemed to be proving the prophecy 
that "they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword." 

I found it easy to end arguments as to the 



responsibility for the war by simply asking 
whether anybody believed that if the past could 
be lived over again any German government, 
however rotten, would permit another Austrian 
ultimatum to Servia. When it came, however, to 
discussing the future with these people I found 
myself utterly at a loss, for the menace of famine 
and Bolshevism overhung everything and the 
delay in the making of the peace at Paris kept 
them in a state of increasing bitterness and com- 
plete uncertainty. No business man dared to 
move. They were all waiting to know what kind 
of a peace was coming and how great the financial 
burdens an already wrecked, a practically bank- 
rupt, Germany would have to assume. They were 
all certain that unless food came at once, Germany 
was lost to Bolshevism, and they were doubtful, 
too, whether the 3?5,000 tons of fats and food 
granted by the Allies in exchange for their ships 
would suffice. They honestly marvelled that the 
Allies did not see that if Germany went down 
before the Russian propaganda of violence the 
Allies themselves would follow suit. I was glad 
to be able to tell them that men like Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Lansing fully understood and appreciated 
this danger and had steadfastly been working to 
end the blockade and rush in food. 

Killing Women and Children 

Just before I left New York I heard an American 
woman, a college graduate, and presumably a 
Christian, remark in a little meeting, that she was 
sorry the armistice had come so soon as she 
wanted to see our men kill a lot of German women 
and children. Her remark often came back to me 
when I was examining German school children 
and looking at the famine sufferers in the chil- 
dren's hospitals. I think that her Old Testament 
lust for revenge would have been satisfied had she 
been with me. It took all the fortitude a couple 
of veteran journalists possessed to make a certain 
inspection in Berlin. Neither my friend nor I 
were averse to the Germans going through severe 
political troubles. But I am too good an American 
to believe that the humane American nation would 
not stretch out a helping hand to save these women 
and children, whatever the sins of the father. I 
saw infants whose little bodies bore every evidence 
of famine, and yet I saw nothing to compare with 
conditions in Austria, where it is a question 
whether the coming generation can be saved. I 
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heard the health officer of Dresden say that 
eighty per cent, of the women of Dresden were 
suffering from functional disorders due to under- 
nourishment. In Berlin I learned of a horrifying 
increase in nervous disorders and was told that a 
large percentage of the children born are ten 
months' infants. With such facts in mind I found 
it hard to take a holier-than-thou attitude and tell 
the despairing fathers and mothers whom I met 
that it was right that they should suffer thus be- 
cause of the crimes of their former rulers. How I 
rejoiced that I was an American when I crossed 
the Belgian border, picked up a Brussels paper 
and read that Herbert Hoover had just concluded 
the food negotiations with the remark that Amer- 
icans never made war upon women and children! 

Whether the relief granted will tide the Ger- 
mans over is not clear. The coming German 
harvest will be but half the normal, even though 
one sees from the car windows many soldiers 
ploughing the fields. But they have little fertilizer 
and there are few horses and few agricultural im- 
plements. I have heard one of our food officials 
say that in his judgment thirty millions of the 
citizens of the Central Powers will have to die in 
the next few years. What was worrying him was 
not merely the fate of these people, but what 
political conditions this dreadful calamity would 
bring with it to vex all the world. Germany may 
be able to scrape through this year without 
wholly collapsing, thanks to the aid given, but 
upon even this forecast I should hate to base a 
reputation as a prophet. When the vitality and 
nerves of a people are so nearly gone anything 
may happen. 

They were dancing with death in Berlin. When 
I went into the district where there was fighting I 
saw women and children walking about quite un- 
concerned, although firing was going on con- 
stantly. You could not tell where the next shot 
would come from, at what moment a man would 
lean out of a window and make an effort to kill the 
sentry to whom you had just been talking. But 
little children ran to see where the latest shot had 
found its mark. It struck me as characteristic of 
the fatalistic spirit which pervaded the whole 
country. Everybody was living for the day and 
trying to forget the morrow. I got to the point 
before I left Germany that I could hardly look at 
a baby in its carriage or at one of the stunted six- 
year olds no bigger than a three-year old at home, 



without saying to myself: "You will probably be 
dead in six months' time. ,, 

Germany 9 s Attitude Toward the Peace 

Yet not famine conditions but political prob- 
lems chiefly occupy attention in the Allied coun- 
tries when men speak of Germany. What peace 
terms will the Germans accept and what are the 
chances for the Ebert-Scheidemann government? 
These were the two questions I heard most often 
when I returned to the Peace Conference or what 
passed for a Peace Conference in Paris. I could 
only answer that with the passing of each week of 
delay the German feeling of bitterness against the 
Allies, which everybody assured me did not exist 
in Germany last December, grew steadily because 
of the growing belief that the Allies meant to 
starve and ruin the Central Powers. To nothing 
else would they attribute the wicked Allied refusal 
to allow the German fishing fleet to put to sea and 
at least bring in a little food for the starving. 
They insisted that a few fish would not affect their 
attitude toward peace terms and that the holding 
up of the fleet was of no military importance what- 
ever. Gradually a defiant note began to creep 
into the press, not a note of the old truculence, for 
nothing could be further from German thoughts 
than a renewal of the war. They know well that 
they are beaten, despite the fact that they like to 
tell you that their army was never really defeated 
in the field — a playing with words out of which 
they are entitled to get what little comfort they 
can! The Germans read the despatches from 
Paris, which asserted that they could easily put 
three millions of men into the field, with amaze- 
ment. They know better. While it is true that 
you see millions of German uniforms as you travel 
through the country, that is because the discharged 
men are not able to buy civilian clothes — a good 
business suit costs six to eight hundred marks. 
Not only have the Germans given up under the 
armistice fully half of their military supplies, but 
all the technical and planning departments of the 
War Department and General Staff are practically 
at an end, and in them lies the brains of an army. 

When I asked some workingmen in Dresden 
why they were opposed to the Ebert government, 
one of their reasons was the fact that Ebert with 
his proposed army of 180,000 was "beginning that 
stupid military business over again." As I write, 
the Allies are placing the maximum at 100,000. 
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They ought to make it even smaller, with an 
absolute prohibition against the troops' being 
trained as anything else than gendarmerie — and 
then do likewise with their own forces. When I 
reached Weimar to attend some of the sessions of 
the National Assembly, I found the whole place 
heavily guarded. You could not get in or out of 
the city without a pass — an interesting comment- 
ary on the strong hold Ebert's government is sup- 
posed to have upon popular affection — and the 
troops who took your passes and had their machine 
guns trained on every entrance to the National 
Theatre (the Assembly Hall) were hand-picked 
men brought from a distance. At that they were 
reinforced by dozens of Berlin policemen. Saxe- 
Weimar veterans of the war were not to be had 
according to all the signs. Plainly therefore if the 
Germans should refuse to sign the peace terms 
that may be given to them, it is not with the 
slightest idea of resisting by fq^ce. 

Yet, I talked with Cabinet Ministers and peace 
delegates, and all were then of the opinion that if 
the terms were to be anything like those which 
were then reported as being under discussion in 
Paris, the Germans would not and could not 
sign them. In that case, was the universal state- 
ment, "we shall have to say to the Allies, i Come 
in and administer all of Germany/" It was 
curious how many different currents moved in 
this direction. The proposed refusal to sign was 
supported by the worst elements of the old Ger- 
many — the militarists, who prefer anything to a 
government of anti-militarists and pacifists. Again, 
all the holders of privilege and the possessors of 
large fortunes who see communism at the door, 
would like to have foreign garrisons in charge 
until "this wave of radical madness has swept by 
and the world has come back to its senses." An 
officer's wife, for example, who was terrified at the 
arming of the workingmen in Munich after the 
assassination of Eisner, suddenly burst out: "Well, 
I suppose it is not very patriotic, but I wish the 
English troops would marqh in here and keep us 
from being murdered in our beds." Then there 
are the pestiferous Colonial League and other im- 
perialistic organizations that do not want to have 
any peace signed in the hope that there will be a 
break up in Paris and some new deal by which 
Germany can recover her lost "property" — 
stolen property they should call it. Every news- 
paper editor with whom I talked, no matter what 



his particular bent — I went all along the line — was 
certain that no such peace as is being discussed at 
Paris would or could ever be signed by Germans if 
it should call for the surrender of Upper Silesia, 
Dantzig, a Polish "corridor," the Saar basin and 
the establishment of a buffer state on the Rhine. 
The Cabinet ministers with whom I talked said 
they would not hold office a week if they signed 
such a treaty, and that probably if they did, they 
personally would have to flee the country. 

Yet I was not convinced. I pointed out to a 
peace commissioner that he would probably have 
to choose between signing such a treaty and doom- 
ing to death by starvation ten millions of his 
countrymen. "Twenty millions," he cried, "and 
yet I shall never sign." I pointed out that the 
government had said that it would never sign the 
latest extension of the armistice and that after 
the Cabinet had unanimously resolved not to, it 
had called in the party leaders at Weimar and 
found that they insisted on the immediate ac- 
ceptance of Foch's demands. I pointed out that 
they were on the point of giving up their ships for 
food after saying that they never would. I added 
that the people wanted peace and the resumption 
of the normal course of business life including 
mails and cables so much that they would prob- 
ably compel prompt signature of any bearable 
treaty. But the peace commissioner was ada- 
mant. Others might sign, not he. After I left 
the "no-signing" movement increased. Public 
meetings were held all over Germany just as there 
had been a week in February for meetings to de- 
mand the release of German prisoners. I do- 
not venture any very positive guess as to the out- 
come, but if there is at all a reasonable peace 
offered without punitive indemnities and too 
many annexations, I think it will be signed. There 
is however, the possibility that if the peace is 
signed by Ebert, and if, following that act, his 
government should collapse it would be succeeded 
by a Spartacus or Bolshevist government which 
might immediately denounce the treaty as a bit 
of capitalistic infamy — in the familiar language 
of Lenine and Trotsky. 

Will the Ebert Government Endure? 

That brings us squarely back again to the food 
question and to the strength of the Ebert govern- 
ment. There were plenty to say that now that 
Ebert has promised to put the Soviet idea for all 
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local governments and for industry into the new 
Constitution only food will be necessary to keep 
Bolshevism away. That is too big a subject to 
take up here, but I got the impression that some- 
thing more would be required. Whether 875,000 
tons of food plus what the fishing fleet will bring 
in will prevent further riots, time alone can show. 
But it is a fact that the Ebert government is strong 
only because there is no powerful leader on either 
the right or the left to oppose it. When government 
troops murdered Liebknecht they removed the man 
most to be feared. The old parties under their 
new names are still as bankrupt as before in real 
statesmanship, while on the other side even though 
the drift is rapid to the Independents, so rapid 
that if the elections for the National Assembly 
were to be held over again now there would be 
great changes in the membership, there are no out- 
standing figures. Everybody admitted that the 
drift had been very strongly to the left. Many, 
many people with whom I talked, particularly 
those on the streets and in the trains had an in- 
stinctive feeling against Ebert, Scheidemann and 
Erzberger, which they found it difficult to define . 
They believed that they had been much too closely 
affiliated with the Kaiser's government and that 
what Germany needed was a complete new deal. 
Others more thoughtful felt that the whole politi- 
cal current had swept by Ebert and his helpers 
and that his government could not be other than 
a temporary stop-gap. It was, at best, negative 
support that Ebert was getting. The conserva- 
tives were for him not because they liked him or 
his schemes for socializing industry, but because 
they had a fear that after him would come the 
deluge. It was enough to make the masses sus- 
picious to hear all the great capitalists praising 
Scheidemann, the capitalists who at the beginning 
of the war were quite ready to hang any Socialist 
merely because he was a Socialist. There are 
now two general kinds of Socialists in Germany, I 
was told, the convinced kind and the "November- 
Socialists," as those are called who climbed upon 
the Socialist band-wagon when the monarchy 
collapsed. 

The in-born weakness of both Scheidemann and 
Ebert is clearly evidenced by the fact that they 
have been driven into whatever constructive 
actions they have taken by the threats or strikes 
of the extremists. Thus, they agreed under fire 
to accept, as I have already pointed out, the Soviet 



idea of workmen's and peasant's councils and 
promised to "anchor them into the constitution" 
although no living soul at Weimar knew how this 
was to be done. Again the hasty decision to 
socialize the coal mines was taken after the March 
outbreak had become serious. It may have been 
good tactics to cover the walls of Berlin with an- 
nouncements to the effect that "Die Socializierung 
ist da," but to an outsider it looked like a con- 
fession of weakness. Again, Scheidemann de- 
liberately cribbed from the platform of the Spar- 
takus-Bund the court of inquiry he so magnilo- 
quently promised to Ludendorf the other day. 
But the Spartakus-Bund goes much further. It 
not only promises a revolutionary tribunal to try 
Hindenburg, Ludendorf, the Kaiser and the Kron- 
prinz and all the others connected with the origin 
of the war, but also proposes to try all of those 
who were responsible for the failure to make a 
proper peace in 1916 and 1917. As Scheidemann 
had a good deal to do with the peace negotiations 
in those years — so much so that he was called the 
"Kaiser's errand boy" — many people feel that 
he has somewhat to gain personally by stealing 
some of the political clothes of the Spartacus 
group. Whether this be justified or not, the Spar- 
tacus leaders are, of course, quite aware how they 
are driving Ebert and Scheidemann from position 
to position. While neither Haase nor any other 
Independent leader seems of compelling person- 
ality, they can all pride themselves upon having 
as much as Ebert. But the Independents are 
themselves being forced to break up because the 
pacifist followers of Liebknecht are naturally in 
strange company with the advocates of violence 
who released the criminals in Berlin and so stub- 
bornly fought Noske. For Noske, the Liebknecht 
group have no use, but it avails little for them to 
denounce him when keeping silent about the 
crimes of those with whom they sit in party gather- 
ings. So a break-up was expected to occur early 
in April, which would lead to the formation of a 
clear-cut communist, direct-action group, repre- 
senting the views of the Russian extremists. 

Should Ebert's cabinet refuse to sign an hu- 
miliating peace it would mean a great revival of 
nationalist feeling and a rush to their support. 
Its members know perfectly that the Allies do not 
wish to police Germany even if they can assess the 
cost of the garrisons upon her. They know that 
many Englishmen believe that it will be impossible 
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to get the British public to approve of the keeping 
of large forces abroad for a long term of years. But 
what then? I found no one in Paris, high or low 
who could answer the question. They all agreed 
that America would not undertake to police and 
govern Germany and that France could not, if 
only for financial reasons. Our conversations 
generally ended in a cordial damning of the months 
lost in talk and talk and then more talk. For 
this lost time, by the way, no blame can attach 
to any American official with the exception of 
President Wilson. They have all of them realized 
fully the situation and recognized that the real 
danger was not the possibility of a recrudescence 
of militarism in Germany in ten or twenty or 
thirty years, but the immediate collapse of civiliza- 
tion in Europe because of hunger and the attempt 
to institute by violence a new system of govern- 
ment when every government in Europe except- 
ing that of France is in ruins or chaos. Americans 
owe a great debt to these men which it is to be 
feared will never be recognized, or even adequately 
portrayed by Mr. Wilson. 

The Outlook for Moral Regeneration 

To return to Germany, what are the omens for 
a moral regeneration? Plainly before that can 
be forecast it is necessary to do away with the 
appalling prospect of starvation and the complete 
breakdown of industry, because of strikes, dis- 
order, lack of raw materials and lubricants, and 
the collapse of the transportation system. When 
the immediate future is assured and not until then 
will it be possible to take stock and to begin to 
reorganize. There are, of course, many of the old 
elements that are not cured of their mania. I 
talked with officers from whose eyes the scales 
have not yet fallen. They want to bring back 
universal military service and the fatal navy and 
they give you those same old tiresome statements; 
e. g. that human nature being what it is, therefore 
there must always be war: hence that there is no 
use trying to make the world face the simple fact 
that another war like this will be the death of 
civilization. I suppose that if I had gone into 
German^ with the avowed intention of imitating 
certain English correspondents and utilizing every 
incident to prove a preconceived theory to the 
effect that a recrudescence of militarism is only 
a matter of time, I could have gathered many 
stray facts to prove the thesis. But fate took me 



into the middle of the "Second revolution" in 
Munich and kept me spell-bound by events so 
tragic and so compelling that I could only listen and 
see without thought of how the impressions that 
all but overwhelmed me comported with precon- 
ceived theories. 

I found everywhere a teeming political life and 
discussion — I have never heard more thrilling 
street speeches than those I listened to late at 
night on the streets of Munich. I am sure that 
the best hope of political and moral regeneration 
lies in the fact that political power has been taken 
to the masses. Eisner was, I think, right when he 
said that the foundations of the revolution were 
secure, no matter what might happen in the way 
of temporary backsets. I feel that he was right 
too, when he said in one of his last speeches before 
his assassination that the revolution had an under- 
lying moral basis, that it was a moral upheaval 
and not merely due to hunger and anger at the 
military disasters that ended the war. I believe 
with him that the Soviet form of government of- 
fers a remarkable means for the German people 
to try out their ability to govern themselves, pro- 
vided it is introduced without, bloodshed and does 
not seek to supplant parliamentarianism alto- 
gether. The German people have years of false 
teaching to unlearn, they must yet realize that 
their professors have been among the worst of 
their misleaders and that their church has so mis- 
behaved as to make one welcome the attacks upon 
it I heard in most unexpected places. But the 
working out of a new ethical basis for the German 
nation and the adoption of a new line of conduct 
which shall win back for it the respect and confi- 
dence of mankind — these are things that may re- 
quire decades. First the German people must 
come to realize in greater detail the crimes that 
have been committed in their name, and then they 
must be as frank in confessing the sins of the nation 
as were the three great martyrs of the revolution — 
Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg and Kurt Eisner. 
Finally, they must feel with Eisner that the only 
foreign policy that Germany needs is simply to 
substitute for fraud, deceit and the poison gases 
of the old lying politics — politics which "could 
only think of two things, cannon to kill people and 
money to buy and then to pollute their souls" — 
the nobler policy of frankness, honesty, good faith 
and a decent regard for the opinions of mankind. 
Meanwhile they dance with death in Germany. 
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Do Christian Missions Make for Peace? 

By HENRY T. HODGKIN 

The missionary movement represents the highwater mark of the Church's idealism. 
Nevertheless, as certain communications which come to our desk make clear, it is regarded 
with considerable suspicion by many sincere and thoughtful internationalists. The problem 
deserves discussion and we are therefore glad to present to our readers this article by Henry 
T. Hodgkin, physician, author, Christian; leader not only among British Quakers and in the 
British Fellowship of Reconciliation, but wherever men seek to end exploitation and emanci- 
pate the great masses of mankind from economic or spiritual bondage. 



AMONG Christians who are deeply concerned for the 
peace of the world, I sometimes find a suspicion of the 
missionary movement, or even a definite opposition to it. 
This state of mind appears strange to me, for it would be hard 
for me to say which of the two causes has a greater hold upon 
me. Both are, as I see it, fundamental to the establishment on 
earth of the Kingdom of God, and both demand the whole- 
hearted support of those who take the name of Christ. In exam- 
ining into the reasons for this suspicion, I think I have discovered 
some of the underlying causes, and it seems worth while briefly 
to examine them. 

The Charge Against Christian Missions 

In the first place, many missionaries and missionary leaders 
are not out and out pacifists. In this they only represent, it is 
true, the general level of the Churches from which they go out. 
But we, who have come to regard Christianity as essentially a 
Gospel of Peace, can hardly imagine anyone going out with this 
Gospel on his lips unless he make it his business to show how 
utterly it condemns all war, and still more how it creates within 
men the spirit that overcomes war, and renders it impossible 
for the individual, and unthinkable for a society fashioned after 
the mind of Christ. Very vividly do I remember the impression 
made on my mind when I visted a splendidly equipped and well- 
managed missionary college in China, and witnessed the whole 
student body brought out and paraded for military drill. Here 
we come, I thought, in the name of the Prince of Peace, to a 
people noted all through their long history for their love of 
peace, and we teach them not only our science and our commer- 
cial methods (a very doubtful good), but even how to use imple- 
ments of war, inculcating in them the military spirit, as an 
integral part of our " Christian " education. 

Such a grievous example may be rare: I have no means of 
judging how rare or how common it is. But our objector may 
well proceed to urge that, unless the missionary is an active 
propagandist of peace, he had better not go to a non-Christian 
country at all. His very presence multiplies the contacts between 
East and West, and so adds to the possibility of contagion, even 
though he may not be an active propagandist of militarism. 
The danger to the East of becoming infected by the germ of this 
disease is terribly real, and, unless we send out active antiseptic 
and prophylactic agencies, we are more or less unconsciously 
increasing the risk. Would it not be better to leave the non- 
Christian peoples alone? Can they not be trusted to work out 
their own salvation, and may they not even do this better if we 
refrain from sending out so imperfect a brand of Christianity as 
that which we profess and practice here? 

We may further reinforce the objection from the pacifist's 
point of view by a reference to history. Religious animosities 



have proved to be among the fiercest known to mankind. Re- 
ligious differences have led not only to intolerance and persecu- 
tion, but even to actual war. The very idea of propagating 
another religion suggests the possibility, if not the probability, of 
opposition, and accentuates, perhaps, the inevitable conflict of 
ideals that accompanies the mixing of different civilizations. 

Nor can it be denied that the Christian missionary movement 
has, at times, been marked by very grievous failure in temper — 
not, indeed, in recent years, by the actual attempt to propagate 
religion by the sword, but at least by the vestige of the theory 
that such a method is permissible and valuable. Anything that 
savors of domination, any attempt to impose our religion on 
others by the weight of our greater political prestige, our com- 
mercial success, our scientific achievements, is, from the nature 
of the case, abhorrent to those who have truly grasped the 
fundamental principle of the Christian pacifist. Scarcely less 
hateful is the assumption of a superior position, the condescend- 
ing attitude of the dispenser of good things. An acute observer 
of the missionary movement said recently that missions were shot 
through and through with patronage. We know that, when 
once the patronized is able to do so, he will shake off with disgust 
the hand that brings him any blessing in this spirit. 

Even if this error be avoided, we can find other grounds of 
complaint. When the missionary begins to care more for his 
sect than for his message, when he makes it his chief aim to 
add to the sum total of his converts, he is perilously near to the 
very evil that breeds war. He is looking upon men as means 
rather than ends, he is thinking of them in the mass, rather than 
as individual persons. 

The Defence of Christian Missions 

Having made the arraignment, let us see wherein the defence 
lies. No human institution is perfect, and the fact that there 
are flaws, and even grievous flaws, will cause us first to examine 
the foundations, to see if they be sound, and then, should our 
examination satisfy us, to consider in what fashion we should 
amend the flaws. If the principles be sound, there should be the 
more solicitude that the structure be not at fault The mission- 
ary movement has often been urged upon insufficient grounds. 
The motive has by no means always been pure. Yet, at bottom, 
there is an unanswerable case for the Christian missionary. To 
him Christ has brought a good beyond anything else in life. He 
has seen in Christ an unveiling of the Father-heart of God. He 
sees nowhere else such purity of life, such nobility of teaching, 
such unswerving love. This great good he is bound to share. 
He knows it would be the meanest self-love to keep it to himself, 
the crassest prejudice to regard it as of value only to one class 
or race. He may see well enough how far we are in the West 
from any full apprehension or application of this great good in 
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our individual or our common life. He may feel the utmost 
shame as he seeks to pass on the gift, both on account of his 
personal failure and because of the corporate sins of nominally 
Christian civilization. Yet he knows that, if that failure is ever 
to be overcome, it needs the collective wisdom and devotion 
of mankind. He knows that no one race can find the way to 
the fullness of God's love alone. An inward compulsion bids 
him share the best he knows, seeking at the same time to discover 
all that is finest in those to whom he goes, knowing, in fact, 
that God's spirit, which he has learned to recognize in his own 
soul, is at work also in the souls of all to whom he brings his 
message. 

The missionary has, indeed, if he be a pacifist, something 
unique to say. He knows that the way to peace is an inward 
way, and that a deep change in men's lives, and in the standards 
by which they live, is essential if any true peade is to be achieved. 
Such a change has been wrought within his life by Christ, and 
to Him he turns as the One in whom the racial and international 
differences may be reconciled. As Christ is rightly seen by the 
peoples, he has no doubt that He will bring them into a deep 
unity that will express itself in a new order of society. Nothing 
less than this is his high hope, as he goes forth to bring the 
Gospel to the non-Christian peoples. 

Must this great gift as it is brought to others lead to antago- 
nism and strife? Christ Himself clearly foresaw this result 
When He said, " I came not to bring peace but a sword," He 
was using the common form of expression in the East whereby 
a result is spoken of as if it were the object in view. He saw 
that, when men were brought face to face with the moral issues 
involved in His teaching, there would be some who would 
refuse, and some who would accept the way of life. The differ- 
ent choice would involve antagonisms. They could not be 
escaped. So, in a sense, the missionary does bring war. The 
measure of his success may be the very depth of the divisions 
aroused. To awaken no opposition would be a mark of failure 
in a world where free men still freely choose the darkness 
because their ways are evil. Nevertheless, the missionary has at 
times brought antagonisms of quite another order. He has not 
always been free from emphasizing by his manner of life, his 
speech, his gestures, the cultural and racial and social distinc- 
tions, rather than the fundamental moral ones. This, however, 
is no essential part of the missionary movement. It is an 
accident due to the imperfection of its agents. 

The True Spirit of Christian Missions 

What, then, positively, is to be our missionary spirit and 
method ? We are to go to men as interpreters, discoverers and 
experimenters. We seek to interpret to all peoples the best in 
Western life, and, above all, to interpret to them, in act and 
word, and Love of God as it has been made known to us in 
Christ. It is a further missionary duty to interpret to the West 
all that is highest and purest in the East, not seeking to show 
up its evils against the background of the best we can find in 
the West, but seeking to set forth the true humanity, the simple- 
hearted faith and love to be found in all religions and races, so 
that those who have sent the missionary forth may be drawn to 
love and appreciate those to whom he goes. It is the missionary's 
high calling to interpret West to East and East to West by 
sympathy and true understanding. 



He has further to discover in those to whom he goes that 
which is latent, even as the touch of Christ has discovered in 
him what had else been hidden. The joy of such discovery is 
one of the chief missionary joys. When a soul awakens to its 
true purpose, when it responds in glad surrender to the call of 
Christ, a great discovery is made on both sides. Not only does 
the son discover the Father and the true meaning of life, but 
the hidden treasure within the heart is discovered by those who 
had before only known the hard external thing that did duty for 
the real self. The early Quaker spoke of " that of God in all 
men." It was this they discovered wherever they went. They 
knew it must be there if it could but be revealed. Their joy 
was to reveal it to themselves and to others. So the true 
missionary is ever engaged on this great enterprise of discovery. 

And, further, he is an experimenter. Faith is one great and 
daring experiment. The theory on which the experiment is 
made is simply the old, old theory that God is Love. Test it in 
the midst of a great war ; test it in workshop or factory ; test it 
in politics or in contact with all the races on the face of the 
earth. It may not always be apparently vindicated. That is 
because our standards of success and failure are so inadequate. 
But what a splendid piece of research work this is — to test in 
India and China, among the child races, or in homes of die 
most ancient civilization, this wonderful theory! The mission- 
ary has again and again made the test and proved the case. But 
the best of his service is that he calls others to make the experi- 
ment with him. He finds that they, too, succeed. The dark- 
skinned African, the shrewd Chinese, the philosophic Indian, 
together with the European or American missionary, are con- 
tinually making fresh experiments. This is the path along which 
we are to proceed in order that one day we may realize here 
on earth the glory of the Kingdom of God, wherein all men 
shall love one another, and labor together for the common good. 

Rivalries in Sharing the "Heavenly Riches" 

The true peace is not to be established, then, by refraining 
from contact in this way. Contacts between East and West are 
inevitable : we cannot put back the hands of the clock. Let the 
contact be in this spirit and on this plane, and we need not fear 
the result. If other contacts must be made, commercial, politi- 
cal and so forth, let us see to it that these higher contacts are 
multiplied as far as possible. Only thus are the others likely 
even to be tolerable. Let the rivalries between the races be not 
the attempt to grab all we can of the world's goods, but to share 
all we can of the heavenly riches. Then we need not fear this 
great movement of men and ideas, whereby the world is being 
so rapidly mixed and shaken together. Rather shall we welcome 
it, if we are taking our part worthily in bringing about this 
higher synthesis. 

So for the pacifist the missionary movement is seen to be vital, 
an integral part of his program, a necessary expression of his 
faith. The peace of stagnation, isolation, segregation, is no 
• peace. It is impossible in any case, in a world where men are 
free, and eager, and filled with the joy of life. The peace that 
is won out of conflicting ideals and modes of thought is the only 
true peace. For its achievement it demands the maximum of 
moral and spiritual adventure. Shall we not accord a high 
place as peacemakers to those who, under the impulse of a great 
love, adventure forth to the ends of the earth bearing the mes- 
sage of the Prince of Peace? 
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Riff-Raff 

By AGNES SMEDLEY 

This is the second in a series of articles dealing with the problem of prisons and prisoners. 
The author, a teacher in a California Normal School, was arrested in New York in March, 1918, 
while attending post graduate courses at New York University, charged with violation of the 
Espionage Law, because of her connection with the Hindu cases which we have previously de- 
scribed, and was confined for two months in the Tombs before she could obtain $10,000 baiL 
She has never been brought to trial. 



ASOCIAL worker came to visit the Tombs 
Prison. 

"How many tiers are there here?" she 

asked. 

" Tears ?" a prisoner answered, overhearing her. 
"Enough to drown you, lady." 

The prisoner who spoke was a working woman; 
she was on her knees scrubbing when the social 
worke!r came in to decide whether conditions were 
sanitary, whether there was good air, and whether 
the prisoners were happy. The social workers 
were whitewashing the septdchers. 

It is a noticeable fact that the women in the 
Tombs are almost invariably from the working 
class. And whatever their offence, none of them 
seemed to me dangerous or vicious, none beyond 
reclamation. They were, however, stupid, ig- 
norant, and unenlightened, more the products of 
untoward circumstances and evil environment, 
than conscious criminals. Their predominant atti- 
tude is one of bitterness and hopelessness. The 
tales they tell are laden with the dregs of pes- 
simism, too heavy, too unbeautiful, too depressing 
to hold the imagination. The poverty which they 
have known is not simple, ascetic poverty; it is a 
poverty heavy with the weight of dirt and ignor- 
ance, and stupid with drugs and liquor. They 
told tales of " frame ups," some of which were too 
foreign to their manner of thinking to be untrue. 
A policeman soon learns to know a woman who 
has been once convicted, and thereafter she is 
always liable to arrest if she does not have suffi- 
cient money to buy herself off. 

One woman, Margaret Graph, was an excep- 
tion to the general run of women in the Tombs. 
She was a college girl of eighteen years, hand- 
somely gowned, with French heels, a heavy fur 
coat and a great deal of fringe. Didn't Socialism, 
she inquired, mean free love, and didn't we think 
the men of education ought to rule the men from 
the gutter? Someone had evidently told her that 
there was a Revolution going on somewhere in 



Europe, because she asked me if I could tell her 
anything about it. Having studied elocution in 
college, she could repeat "Gunga Din" eloquently; 
and George Bernard Shaw, she thought, said some 
awfully clever things once in a while. 

According to her own statement, she had gone 
to one of the big department stores and charged 
clothing to the amount of one thousand dollars on 
the account of another woman. Her bail was 
$1,500. Jail, for her, was a jolly good experience 
which she wouldn't have missed for anything. 

After one day she was released. Her family, she 
told me, settled her case out of court. 

On the same day that Margaret Graph was 
released on a grand larceny charge, an eighteen 
year old Negro girl was tried for petty larceny. 
She was sentenced to serve fifteen days in the 
workhouse for stealing a ninety-five cent pair of 
green stockings. 

A feeble-minded girl of seventeen years, also 
appeared among the petty larceny cases. Her 
mouth, unsupported by a chin, was always open 
and drivelling. She was charged with stealing a 
skein of wool yarn; her bail was $300. When not 
playing with a spool, she was crying; and when not 
crying, she was shrieking with laughter at the 
contortions and antics of a demented woman. 

Another feeble-minded girl walked about the 
prison whining and crying all day long. She stole 
everything within sight and put it in the front of 
her waist. She had stolen a diamond ring, which 
occasioned her arrest. Alienists pronounced her 
mentally defective; but the Judge said he didn't 
believe it, and sent her to the Penitentiary. 

There was the nineteen-year-old girl, whose 
body was broken out with venereal disease, and 
who spent most of her time singing war songs and 
knitting sweaters for the Red Cross. She was 
extremely patriotic and would have been free to 
sing of the glories of war had it not been that a 
hotel keeper had her arrested for violation of 
tenement house laws. 
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Mary Cane, a demented woman, half Seminole 
Indian and half Negro, bathed with her clothes 
on, and sang grand opera in Spanish or French. 
Her English was perfect and her voice rich and 
beautiful. Vivid flashes of a dramatic past were 
revealed from her disconnected sentences. She 
assured me that ?he had found the Kaiser in the 
Bronx and had caught and killed him. 

"Then," she told me, "they threw me in the 
lion's den; but I qlamped the lion's mouth to- 
gether and they sent me to France. For three 
days I remained in Buenos Aires. But they 
wouldn't take care of my children, and they threw 
me out of West 98th Street." Then, she began 
singing, "Ah-h-h! — la donna mobile!" 

"Why are you in here?" I asked. 

"Why," she replied, "I am in here to eat, sleep, 
and rest." 

Mary put on a coat which did not belong to her, 
started smoking two cigarettes at the same time, 
picked up another girl's newspapers and put them 
under the shower bath. Then, seeing the matron 
inside the prison talking with a probation officer, 
she walked past her and out into the office, where 
she rifled the office desk and tore up some of the 
prison records. She seemed to be sane in spots. 

Mary was locked in her cell, where she continued 
to sing grand opera. A keeper passed by and 
asked her why she was pounding on the door with 
her tin cup. 

"Don't you try to flirt with me!" she warned 
him, banging the steel bars with her cup. 

At a distance I could laugh at Mary. But when 
I stood before her door and looked into her face 
and her eyes, all laughter fled and a chill crept 
down my spine. 

Other women were imprisoned for soliciting men 
on the streets, others for violating the tenement 
house laws. Many were serving terms for such 
offenses, although men, caught with them, were 
released, not even arrested. 

"Drink" is also the offense of many. One 
woman, serving time for drunkenness, told me of 
an incident which she was too stupid to have 
imagined. The police knew her and always 
"picked her up" upon evefry possible occasion, 
whether she was intoxicated or not. One day she 
was hauled into the police station. 

"What is the charge?" asked the judge. 

"We'll call it drink," replied the policeman. 



"We'll call it nothing of the kind," the judge 
answered. Then, to the woman: 

"Walk across that room — over as far as the 
wall." 

She did it. The judge continued: 

"Now walk out of that door and go home. 
You're not drunk." 

That judge was an exception, it appears. Few 
women escape. They are ground through the 
machine like so much meat. One of them resented 
it and, blue with rage, came to the Tombs to 
serve her time. 

"You to give me three months like that [snap- 
ping her fingers], for taking a few nips at a bottle 
o' whiskey!" she had challenged the judge. " You 
git drunk yoursilf, and you know it. An' right 
now you look like a big frog setting up there 
behind that desk." 

"Three more months," shouted the judge, and 
she came to us to tell the story. 



How Anglo-Saxons Punish Conscience 

I. In the United States 

The treatment of conscientious objectors continues its dis- 
graceful course. Those in solitary confinement in Ft. Leaven- 
worth were taken out and with some others confined in two 
wire cages in the Post Guard House — twenty-six men in each. 
There they sit and sleep and get what exercise they can. Toilet 
facilities are grossly inadequate. In consequence it is difficult 
to prepare properly for bed or to sleep. On the night of April 
23 because some men under such conditions talked after 9.30 
p. m., and perhaps ignored the sentry's order to desist, Capt. C. 
W. Jones who did not have jurisdiction over these men, ordered 
the fire hose turned in the cage. Men were caught like rats in a 
trap; innocent and guilty (if there were any "guilty") alike. 
One man at least was knocked down and made hysterical by 
the force of the stream. Mattresses and bedding were com- 
pletely soaked and no substitutes were issued for two days. 
That serious sickness was avoided was a miracle. The War 
Department issued a report condoning this outrage in terms 
which almost invite similar brutality in military prisons. 

It is rumored according to a letter from an objector that 
the political prisoners are to be transferred from the military 
prison to an internment camp in Utah. This may be an im- 
provement, but is a sorry substitute for the general amnesty 
which justice demands. 

The situation with regard to the other political prisoners 
is little changed. The President's action in committing the sen- 
tences of some fifty victims of the Espionage Law merely calls 
attention to his inconsistency in refusing a general amnesty, for 
in so far as the records have been made public there is little or 
nothing in the cases of these men to warrant special consideration 
for them. More encouraging, however, is the action of the 
United States Circuit Court in reversing the conviction of the 
seven Russelites whose prosecution was a peculiarly outrageous 
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bit of religious persecution. We doubt if the Department of 
Justice will press for a new trial. 

II. In Great Britain 
At last, though without any pretense of either graciousness 
or justice in the action, the prisoners of conscience are being re- 
leased from their long incarceration. On April 4 Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill told the House of Commons that soldiers of 
various classes who had been convicted under the Army Act 
would be discharged from the Army and released from prison 
if, and when, they had served sentences aggregating two years 
in length. On April 8, men began to be let out under this 
Order, and up to Monday morning some 430 men had thus been 
set free. 

A very large number of men still remain in prison for re- 
sistance to conscription on conscientious grounds, and for of- 
fenses under D. O. R. A. 

Altogether 6,135 men have resisted the Military Service 
Acts, and 5,596 of them have been court-martialled ; of these, 
the great majority have undergone the ordeal once only, but 630 
have been court-martialled twice, 498 thrice, 311 four times, 
36 five times, and 3 as many as six times. No fewer than 
240 men have been court-martialled since the armistice. Sixty- 
three men have died since arrest (nine actually in prison), and 
36 have become mentally affected. — From " Common Sense," 
{London), April 19, 1919. 

III. In Canada 
Our Northern neighbor shows no signs of clemency to her 
political prisoners, but rather seems inclined to a spirit of in- 
tolerance as the story of Doukhobors (condensed from Unity 
for April 10) abundantly proves. It seems that: 

"The War Veterans' Association of British Columbia 
passed a resolution requesting the government of Canada 
to take over the lands occupied by the Doukhobors and 
give them to the soldiers returned from Europe. The ar- 
gument of the veterans was simple and direct that the 
Doukhobors had refused to fight in the Great War, and 
therefore were not entitled to possess and enjoy lands in 
the Empire. 

Whereupon the Doukhobors took the following remarkable 
action. 

" The directors of the Christian Community of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood have learned with deep regret, through 
the Nelson Daily News, that the war veterans passed a 
resolution requesting the government to take our lands 
away from us in Nelson District and elsewhere in Canada 
and make it available for settlement by returned soldiers. 

" The directors of the Christian Society of Universal 
Brotherhood considered it necessary to call a meeting at 
Brilliant of our society to discuss the resolution. At this 
meeting over two thousand of our society were present, 
and the women were in the majority ; and it was there 
resolved to announce through the medium of your good 
paper, the Daily News, that we solemnly offer all lands 
which are occupied by the Doukhobors in Canada to sol- 
diers which have suffered so much from the recent war 
which lasted over four years. 

The Doukhobors are doubtless religious fanatics, but we 
wonder if God may not number them among those of whom 
the world is not worthy. It is a comfort to know that these 



simple folk, though much harassed by officials have not as yet 
actually been deprived of their lands. But certain Canadians 
mean, apparently, to have no others like them — at least the War 
Veterans are bringing all possible pressure to debar the entry 
of the Hutterites who are immigrating to Canada because of 
the persecution they endured in the United States during the 
war. Thus far the government has found no way to prevent 
the entrance of these folk, but it has promised Parliament to 
introduce a bill preventing the immigration of any who may 
become conscientious objectors in the future. We understand 
that Australia and New Zealand also have their political 
prisoners but we have scanty information on conditions there. 



Victory at Lawrence 

FAR and away the best news which has come to us this 
month is the sudden announcement, scarcely expected in 
any quarter, that the Lawrence strike has been won. The 
American Woolen Company, after a long conference between 
its chief agent and Rev. A. J. Muste, head of the Amalgamated 
Textile Workers, decided to announce a 15% increase in 
wages and to approve the appointment of shop committees 
within the mills. Other mills are following its lead. The 
original demands of the strikers had only amounted to about 
I2j4%. They have won a little more than this, and while 
they have not secured a formal recognition of their industrial 
union, the mill owners have dealt with its leaders unofficially. 
This victory is the more remarkable because it was won by 
immigrant workers who, when they went on strike, were 
utterly lacking in organization. They had to contend against 
the bitter opposition of the boss ridden A. F. of L., the local 
Roman Catholic Church, and the utterly unscrupulous means 
employed by the mill owners or their agents. There is scarcely 
a conceivable weapon that was overlooked in the struggle 
against the strikers. They were systematically maligned in the 
public press and from many pulpits. They were forbidden the 
right peaceably to assemble or to parade. They were merci- 
lessly clubbed by the police. Two of their leaders were nearly 
killed by masked men who abducted them from the hotel 
wherein they were sleeping. At least seven spies were planted 
in the central committee of the strikers. An unsuccessful ef- 
fort was actually made to frame up their pacifist leaders on 
the charge of incitement to murder. For the last three weeks 
the strikers held out without relief funds, which meant almost 
starvation in hundreds of families. At this eleventh hour 
before going to press we have not space or time to comment 
on what this victory means for the peaceful establishment of a 
new social order as against, on the one hand, violent and 
irresponsible revolution, and on the other, still more violent 
and unscrupulous industrial autocracy. We extend our con- 
gratulations to the strikers, and especially to those Christian 
ministers, Messrs. Muste, Rotzel, and Long, who have found 
in the industrial field an opportunity for the application of the 
teaching of Jesus which was denied them within the Church. 

Those of our readers who wish some small part in this 
victory may be interested to know that there is still need of 
contributions to help defray debts incurred by the relief com- 
mittee of the strikers. Contributions may be sent to Cedric 
Long, 99 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Vox Populi, Vox Dei 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

I have always sympathised with those Athenians who erected 
their altar " to an unknown God." Why it has always been 
considered a sign of spiritual insight to profess an extensive 
knowledge of God and a sign of unspirituality to be impressed 
with one's ignorance concerning Him is one of those puzzles 
which finds no answer save in the economic interest of priests 
in giving currency to ideas of this sort. And even that economic 
interest is insufficient to account entirely for the phenomenon, 
for one finds it cropping up in places where one would least 
expect it, in the mind of H. G. Wells and in The World 
Tomorrow. 

Mr. Joseph Ernest McAfee's article "Vox Populi — Vox 
Dei," appearing in the April issue is a case in point. It seems 
to be Mr. McAfee's laudable purpose to batter down the 
defences of the old-fashioned " Heavenly King " and to set 
up in his place " the God of democracy." Men have always 
tended to make God in their own image, but in this age there 
is little excuse for going out of our way to repeat in another 
form the absurdities of the past — unless, of course, we feel that 
at last evolution has reached its goal, that " life has nothing 
more to give " and that the unknown God must conform to 
our pattern on peril of not being " recognized," as Mr. McAfee 
puts it. Mr. McAfee seems to think that if God is not the 
kind of being described in his (Mr. McAfee's) article, either 
" democracy " will kill Him or He it. Surely this is pure 
dogmatic nonsense, as inimical to real religion as is the Athan- 
asian creed. 

Let us examine a little more closely just what Mr. McAfee 
has to tell us about God. God speaks through the " majority," 
the " true majority that has no need of power " but " holds 
its own through virtue, through representing and embodying 
the common good." Judging from the examples subsequently 
cited by Mr. McAfee, the meaning of this is that God is 
represented in history by the men and women whose lives 
command majority approval after they are dead. It is implied 
that the majority of men of subsequent ages have been in sympa- 
thy with Jesus. If there is any evidence for this assumption, in 
God's name let Mr. McAfee produce it. Does he regard 
the fact that millions of Jews have been robbed, tortured and 
murdered out of professed loyalty to the man who prayed for 
his executioners as a sign that Jesus " has joined the majority "? 
Or does he ask us to believe that the long-range platonic 
attachment of the ordinary church member to justice and 
brotherhood and the cause of the proletariat — in Palestine two 
thousand years ago, be it understood — is such a sign? In 
either case, he insults the memory of Jesus and disregards that 
revolutionary teacher's repudiation of people whose devotion 
consisted of nothing but flattering words. 

At best, Mr. McAfee's God is merely a register of historical 
judgments. The good soldier of humanity is comforted by 
being told that if he is lucky enough to secure from posterity 
a majority opinion favorable to the cause he has espoused — 
whether it be lost or won — that will prove that he is on God's 
side, while if he happens to fall foul of the popular historians, 
he will be found guilty of fighting against God. Possibly such 
doctrine will cause some to " recognize " God, but it will 
assuredly help many more into Atheism. 

In this matter of the majority, I desire flatly to challenge 
Mr. McAfee's implication that Jesus has ever had anything 
but a small minority following. I also wish to point out that 
if we are dealing with the whole human race, we have every 
reason to believe that its career has only just begun; and that 
even if Jesus had a majority up to now, so few " returns " 



have as yet. come in that we have no guide as to the probable 
result of the vote. In fact, until the human race has run 
more than half its course, Mr. McAfee's God will not have 
any such thing as a " voice " on any subject. 

Mr. McAfee very fittingly concludes his article by enquiring 
whether it is "surprising that democracy falters and stands 
bewildered in the present confusion." When " democracy " 
is offered such solutions as this of the problems connected 
with the existence of God and His relation (if any) to the 
problems of this age, we ought not to feel any surprise at its 
faltering bewilderment. 

If The W orld Tomorrow is to fulfill its hope of doing useful 
reconstruction work in the religious field, it will need to 
adopt more reverent and more intelligent methods than Mr. 
McAfee's. The present crisis calls not for specifications of 
gods whom we can u recognize," but for painstaking investiga- 
tion of spiritual values and for measures that will facilitate 
the development of the spiritual faculties necessary for that 
great task. 

W. T. COLYER. 

Wcllesley, Mass, 

God and the Majority 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Mr. McAfee's article with its clear-cut division into majority 
sheep and minority goats challenges attention. One questions 
whether God may be so profoundly moved by the contrasting 
terms as is our statistical age. The God of righteousness is 
on the side upholding it, whether one man, or three, or many. 
We are in danger of investing the majority with the mystic 
infallibility of that fallen idol, the state. There is nothing 
sacred in majority opinion per se. It is merely Tom's opinion, 
Dick's, Susan's, and Tom, Dick and Susan, being all of us, 
think sometimes right and sometimes wrong. The will of the 
French people ushered in political freedom by the French 
Revolution, and the will of the French people supported by 
plebiscite the absolute sovereignty of Napoleon III some half 
century later. The majority of United States organized labor 
may vote the general strike for Mooney, — or for beer. In the 
former case the act will be one of enlightened fraternity; the 
origin of the latter will be less divine. 

" He only is the true prophet whom the verdict of the 
majority vindicates. Here lies the difference between the 
prophet and the crank, the freak, the demagogue, the wilful 
mischief maker." But unluckily for anyone trying to sort 
prophets by this definition, the individual reckoned a crank, a 
freak and a demagogue to the point of being done to death by 
the majority of his own generation may be vindicated as a 
prophet by the majority judgment of the next. Only in a poten- 
tial sense can he ever be said to interpret the will of the major- 
ity of his contemporaries. " As the night holds in its being the 
desire for light " even while striving against it, the mass of 
mankind essentially desires the truth he has to give. But only 
by the prophet's life and death is the desire of the people 
made clear to themselves. Far from " teachably joining the 
advancing majority " of his own time, a prophet has invariably 
stood alone or with a minority, until some generations hence 
the majority overtakes his meaning. 

In justifiable indignation at the " minority " as represented 
in sectarian hierarchies straggling behind advancing democracy, 
is not Mr. McAfee forgetting to honor that other " minority " 
which forms the procession's vanguard? 

The voice of the people will be the voice of God when the 
majority is an enlightened majority, — and not before. 



Boston, Mass. 
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Magna Charta Day 

To the Editors of Thb World Tomorrow: 

One of the greatest factors for world peace is the continued 
development of the closer relations which have of recent years 
grown up between the British Empire and the United States due 
to the growing recognition of their essential unity of purpose, 
aims and ambitions. Their political heritage goes back to the 
Magna Charta; therefore I propose the common observance of 
June 15 (Magna Charta Day) in all the Seven English-speak- 
ing Nations. 

An interesting thought in celebrating Magna Charta Day will 
be to watch the growing enthusiasm of the descendants of other 
European stocks, who recognizing what contributions to freedom 
have been made by our English-speaking stocks can be counted 
upon to join warmly in the day. 

One more thought. To our race has been given control of 
one-third of the world's area. But another race, the Spanish 
and their cousins the Portugese, have control of an entire con- 
tinent, with large areas in North America and Africa, etc. Fol- 
lowing our example might not they, too, set apart a day in com- 
mon on which to celebrate annually the greatness of their ideals? 

Would not the spectacle of these races, dominating nearly 
one-half of the world's area, setting apart one day for peace and 
good-will among themselves, profoundly aflect the rest of the 
world for good? J. W. Hamilton. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

A Question for American Idealists 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

While the peace is being arranged at Versailles, and while 
the plan of the League of Nations is being crystallized, a new 
and important factor is appearing in the eastern sky — that of 
India. Far off India, with its 315,000,000 unarmed, starving 
human beings, has openly challenged the right of alien dom- 
ination and grinding economic exploitation. India has arisen 
against its alien masters, which means its alien enemy. Alien 
mandate or alien trusteeship is being challenged by the right of 
self-determination and the right of applied democracy. 

From Kashmir to Cape Comorin, from the Arabian Sea to 
the Bay of Bengal, the Hindus are struggling for their very 
existence. 

In the meantime, the professional diplomats are marking 
time ; they are occasionally taking official notice of the revolu- 
tion in India. But where do the progressive and the liberal 
thinkers of the world stand? How are they going to adjust 
their mode of thinking to meet this new force which has dared 
to disturb the equilibrium of the western world? The time 
and opportunity have now come when the avowed international- 
ists are called upon to prove the sincerity of their faith. This 
rebellion has forced on them a problem which will determine 
with scientific accuracy the depth and idealism and altruism 
of the philosophy so long preached by the anti-imperialists. 

Revolutionary India cannot have faith merely in the catch- 
phrases, used by the West up to this time to hypnotize the 
masses of the world. It can place its faith only in deeds. It 
cannot have faith when the liberals and progressives stand by 
idly philosophising while the uarmed and desperate Hindus are 
being mowed down by the machine guns and aeroplanes. 

The world was shocked to its depth by the German outrages. 
But now what of the outrages on an unarmed, starving people, 
who seek self-rule and self-determination; who seek not the 
property of other men, not the right to exploit other nations, 
not the right to drive to death by starvation and disease mil- 
lions of their fellowmen, but only that which is the right of 
every people — the right to determine their own destiny. 

The acid test is being applied to American idealists. Where 
do they stand? 

Sailendra nath Ghose. 

New York City. 



Good Will Plus Knowledge 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

I note letter signed by the initials " C. A. E" and referring 
to a letter of mine some weeks ago. 

My former letter was not intended to deny the value of 
the principle of " universal love," of " humanitarian religion." 
That it was so understood illustrates the fact that words are 
merely halting suggestions of ideas, not ideas nor images of 
ideas. Let us have all possible of this principle. But also 
let us understand that, in order that we may be delivered from 
evil, we must be freed from temptation, the world in which 
we live must be so constructed that it neither tempts us to 
evil, compels us to evil, nor makes living conditions which them- 
selves harm humanity. For this purpose, it is necessary that 
people should understand the effects of their acts. I know a 
charitable society which is sustained by a certain family. Their 
wealth comes from a mining company which they control. It 
has constant labor troubles due to bad treatment of their work- 
men by the company. These people are personally kindly and 
likable. They simply do not know the results of their own 
acts, — if the did, they would be horrified. The case is typical. 
When they know the far-off results of their acts, there will be 
a fair chance for humanitarianism to function — and not, I 
fear, before. 

Edward M. Winston. 

Chicago, 111. 

A Challenge to the Church 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

I have received a copy of your April issue of The World 
Tomorrow, and hasten to express my appreciation of the work 
you have undertaken, and my hearty approval of the truths 
and ideals contained therein. 

Truly there is need for such propaganda. The Christ of 
2000 years ago would again shed tears of sorrow should he 
visit this world today. He would behold as in days of yore, 
the rich commercialising the needs of the poor, living upon 
extortion and plunder, obtained by means of corruption and 
dishonesty. He would behold the common people eking out 
a sordid existence upon an inadequate wage, and again he 
would blaze forth in passionate protests against such unjust 
conditions. Again would he cry to the common people : " Come 
unto me all ye that labor, and I will give you rest." Again 
would he cry: " I am come that ye might have life, and that 
ye might have it more abundantly." 

The teeming, toiling millions of the world have been misled 
by false doctrines. Christianity was never intended to keep the 
common people in subjection to the powerful and wealthy, but 
for ages the sublime teachings of the great Nazarene have 
been so distorted and interpolated that the great bulk of the 
people have been terrorized into submission to vain-glorious 
rulers. The Church has ever been subservient to the rule of 
wealth and power, and today the large majority of our Churches 
are permeated with the poisonous teachings of big business. God 
forbid that I should attack the faith of any individual. It is 
the guiding star through many a dark night. It is a sheltering 
haven from many a storm. But it must not be used as a club 
to oppress people in order to advance personal selfishness and 
gain. It is folly to talk faith to a starving person. The idea 
of spending an eternity in the blissful regions of our heavenly 
home, does not satisfy the craving hunger of the oppressed one. 
True, Christ spoke of faith, but he fed a multitude on a few 
loaves and fishes. His desire was to appease their hunger, but 
the rich refused them even the crumbs that fell from their 
table. 

I repeat today the teachings of capitalism are being nourished 
in the Churches. The rich and powerful are very profound in 
their adherence to the teachings of the New Testament. They 
clothe themselves in rainment and fine linen, and fare sumptuous- 
ly every day. They enter our sacred sanctuaries and thank God 
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they are not as other men are. With a countenance august and 
sober they join in that well known hymn: "What a Friend 
we have in Jesus." They leave the sacred sanctuary and enter 
the stock exchange. They sweep Christ from the temple, and 
erect in his stead an image of the golden calf. However, human 
thought is undergoing a great change. The dawn of a new 
world approaches. A great transformation follows the great 
world war. The common people are coming unto their own. 
A great jubilation will welcome the world tomorrow. Sitting 
upon the throne of the people, Humanity will hold the sceptre 
of righteousness and truth. Justice shall conquer personal 
selfishness. Right shall triumph over might. Human rights 
shall precede property rights. The mission of the great Naza- 
rene shall be accomplished. The world tomorrow shall witness 
a triumphant Christ, the inauguration of a great big human 
Brotherhood, the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
God speed the day. 

Tom Hart. 

Sec'y-Treas. Div. 576, Order of Railway Conductors. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Will the Church Meet the Test? 

IT may be worth while to look at recent evidence to see 
whether the churches are awakening even to the existence of 
the feeling which Mr. Hart expresses. 

The last convention of the Federal Council of Churches adopted 
various resolutions and a " Message," progressive in spirit, but 
lacking in prophetic ardor and in the bold facing of particular 
problems which the times demand. Of similar character is the 
statement on Principles of Reconstruction, recently adopted by 
the Social Service Department of the Baptist Church. Though 
cautious in form, this document is in effect an emphatic recom- 
mendation of the democratic principle in political, social, and 
industrial life. As is the case with the majority of such state- 
ments, the problem of ways and means for reaching the desired 
modifications of the social order is not touched upon, but if the 
principles laid down are accepted by the Church Militant in 
good faith, and worked for with half the enthusiasm and energy 
spent upon the war program, the Church may yet play a more 
consistent part in the coming of a Christian social order. 

In this connection we should like to call attention to a helpful 
little leaflet called " Christian Stewardship," issued by the Na- 
tional Council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. This Episco- 
palian society did a quiet, unostentatious, and valuable bit of 
personal religious service among the troops in the Great War. 
Its new statement ought to help those same men and many 
others in the struggle for the establishment of the kingdom of 
God. The Council declares that we must apply the principles 
of Christianity in every-day life, and among other results of 
such application of the Christian spirit it points out: 

"That we will be tolerant of each other's opinions and 
questions of free speech and free press will no longer have to be 
controlled by an iron hand ; that we will not be happy or con- 
tent in spending our incomes so long as it is impossible for 
some to secure the bare necessities of life; that labor will be 
elevated to its proper place and be given its just share of the 
profits of production and a proportionate share in its control 
and management; that we shall be ashamed to live off incomes 
which we have not earned without rendering an equivalent in 
the performance of our share of the world's work; that the 
privileged will voluntarily give up their undeserved special 
privileges ; that we will co-operate one with another in a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness and not compete to the discredit of our 
neighbors." 



IT is, however, comparatively easy to write statements of 
general principle. The difficulty is in their practical appli- 
cation. Most of the churches have social programs far in ad- 
vance of their practice in particular cases. It is this which makes 
interesting the history of certain recent developments within the 
Methodist Church. Its Federation for Social Service issued 
some months ago a Bulletin on the Russian question prepared 
by Professor Harry F. Ward, of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary. This Bulletin is an extraordinarily careful, fair-minded 
statement of facts about the Soviet Government, Bolshevist rule, 
and its official attitude toward religion. By no stretch of the 
imagination could it be called a partisan, pro-Bolshevik state- 
ment. Yet it was violently attacked by The Christian Advocate, 
an official publication of the Methodist Church. Moreover, the 
Methodist section of the publishers' syndicate, which issues the 
Graded Sunday School Lessons, avowedly because of the nature 
of this Bulletin, recommended that Professor Ward's text-book 
on the Bible and Social Living should be dropped from use. 
This in spite of the fact that the text-book had been used with 
great satisfaction in many churches and had no conceivable rela- 
tion to the merits or demerits of Bolshevism in Russia. For a 
time it looked as if the old reactionary crowd were in secure 
possession of the Methodist Church machinery. Then an en- 
couraging thing happened. Friends sprang up all over the 
country. They brought such pressure to bear on the officials 
of the Methodist Church that the Book Committee, which is 
higher in authority than the Methodist Publishing Committee, 
directed the latter body to rescind its action. Not only is Pro- 
fessor Ward's text-book still in use, but there is reason to 
believe that the attack on his Bulletin and those principles of 
applied Christianity for which he has so magnificently stood, 
may yet prove to be the beginning of a new movement which 
will make the church founded by John Wesley once more the 
church of the laborer and the friend of the oppressed. 

Worthy to be compared with the hopeful developments with- 
in the Methodist Church were certain speeches made at the 
Protstant Episcopal Convention in New York City held early 
in May. The most honest and fearless challenge to the Church 
was delivered by the Rev. William Austin Smith, editor of The 
Churchman, and may be read in full in The Nation for May 
10. Mr. John F. Moors of Boston, and Sir Charles Addis, a 
director of the Bank of England, also made notable speeches, 
criticising the spirit of hate which has grown up among us. • 
But perhaps the most significant of all was the confession of 
Bishop Rogers Israel of Erie that throughout his entire service 
at the front he was haunted with the question, " should we have 
met might with might, horror with horror, slaughter with 
slaughter?" The bishop denied that he was a pacifist, but his 
question would have been regarded as the kind of pacifism 
which might be punished under the Espionage Act, had he 
spoken in 1918 instead of 1919. It is hopeful that a Bishop of 
the Church should have come so far, and yet is it not an ironic 
commentary on our faith that 1900 years after Christ we should 
hail as encouraging the fact that one bishop in the Christian 
church is doubtful whether war is the way of Christ or effective 
for the redemption of the world ? 
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An Appeal to Conscience, by Kelly Miller. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York). 

Your Negro Neighbor, by Benjamin Brawley, (The 
Macmillan Co., New York). 

With schools and colleges and text book publishers vying 
with one another to introduce the teaching of Patriotism into 
our educational system, I am coming to feel that it might be 
well for some one to take steps toward collecting material and 
arranging for a course in National Humility. If I were doing 
it myself I should begin my course of study with the Indian 
and should proceed to the Negro. I should place Helen Hunt 
Jackson's " Century of Dishonor " first on my list of required 
readings and should then add these two small books written 
by American Negroes. 

In the first book there is a chapter called " Lawlessness ;" in 
the second, one more bluntly entitled " Lynching." I wish that 
every adult American might be led to read them and that every 
American school child of grammar school age or over might be 
compelled to memorize their ugly facts. 

The two books were written in 191 8 with the war in progress 
and the American people still believing it a " war for 
democracy." I was never certain at the time how far those 
who uttered that phrase really believed it, and how far they 
were making an opportunist's use of the words in the hope that 
some of their implications might be forced into being. But I 
think here that it was in full faith that the two authors of 
these books made their appeal on that basis: We are fighting a 
war for democracv abroad, while we have not established 
democracy at home; we are fighting to wipe out atrocities in 
Belgium and Armenia, while the perpetrators of our more 
unspeakable atrocities go unpunished; we are fighting for the 
rights of small nationalities, while at home an entire race is 
disfranchised, denied its ordinary human rights and all voice in 
its self determination. It was an eloquent plea, strongly stated, 
and in 1918 it made a forceful appeal, but already, in so short a 
time, the hope on which it was based has crumpled. " Political 
autocracy and racial autocracy will be buried in the same grave," 
wrote Professor Miller. "The people of all lands who are 
heavy laden and overborne will be the chief beneficiaries of 
this war. . . . The Negro will share in the general momentum 
imparted to social welfare." Mr. Brawley demanded consid- 
eration for the Negro on the ground of his industrial service, 
believing that the temporary importance accorded all industrial 
labor in war time was to be made permanent in the " glorified, 
chastened and regenerated United States " that was to rise out 
of the war. 

The appeal of both books was to Caesar, and we now know 
that Caesar will not, or cannot, help us. If the two volumes 
were to be rewritten now, I believe that the authors would put 
an even stronger emphasis on the Negro's place in industry and 
would base their hope on an industrial unionism that, if it is to 
succeed, cannot draw lines of race, any more than it can of sex. 

But the important point about the two books as they now 
stand is that they call attention to the wider aspects of the race 
problem, one showing that it is national in scope, the other that 



it is international. Far from losing their significance in the 
months since their writing, they contain passages that have 
gained in weight. This, for instance, from Mr. Brawley's con- 
clusion : 

" Is the American white man, in the face of the rising broth- 
erhood of man the world over, going to take the position that 
other races, and especially the colored races — the Japanese, the 
Chinese, the Hindu, the Negro — shall not occupy places of 
dignity in this country? Does he expect to maintain the position 
that any person not an Anglo-Saxon, no matter how cultured or 
educated or talented he may be, must forever maintain a politi- 
cally inferior status in the greatest republic in the world ? Such 
a position, we hold, in view of the great events now taking 
place in Europe, is utterly untenable. If it were the correct 
point of view, it would be better that we had never fired a 
single gun against Germany." 

M. K.R. 

Editorial Announcements 

TIfE regret that the judges find it impossible to render their 
™ final decision in our prize essay contest on the League 
of Nations in time for publication in this issue. W e are how- 
ever quite confident of being able to publish not only that deci- 
sion but the winning essay in our next issue. W e hope to have 
time to permit the winner of the prize, whoever he may be, to 
add a note of comment on his essay in the light of the actual 
Covenant of the League/ The number of essays under con- 
sideration has now become so reduced that we are at liberty 
to return the great majority of MSS. to those who desire 
them, provided they have sent, or will send, postage together 
with their correct names and addresses. 

TT/ E also regret to announce that by a failure in the mail 
service or for some other reason we have not received 
the Roadmenders promised gleanings " By the W ay " in Eng- 
land. We know that he arrived safely, but the skies gave 
him a bleak welcome to the land of his fathers., W hen 
last heard from he was trying to find a room in London and 
a doctor to prescribe an extra lump of coal for the grate. 

TIfE desire to thank our readers for their cooperation dur- 
ing the present month in sending us both subscriptions 
to our publication and lists of names of those who might be 
interested in it. We also wish to acknowledge additional gifts 
from our friends to our Guarantee Fund, which has now 
(May 20) reached a total of $4,147.61. In a peculiar sense 
our journal depends upon the kind of cooperation from our 
readers which we have here recorded. May we again re- 
mind you that to ensure the life and prosperity of The W orld 
Tomorrow we must secure this year a Guarantee Fund of 
$10,000, and may we ask your further generous cooperation 
not only in this task but also in the related task of increasing 
our subscription list? 

* / T f HE Symposium on the Peace Treaty which appears in this 
issue is the result of an inquiry addressed to a carefully 
selected group of men and women of widely varying view points. 
Lack of space compels us to hold over a few replies until our 
next issue. The same reason obliges us to defer publication of 
Richard Roberts' article on Direct or Political Action (Christi- 
anity and the Profit System, Part V) 
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The Treaty a Flat Betrayal, says Dr. Holmes 

IF I were to write just what I thought about the peace terms 
submitted to Germany, I should consume far more space 
than you can place at my disposal ; I might also consume as by 
5re the paper on which this is to be printed. 

Therefore, may I simply state that the treaty is to me a shock- 
ing disappointment. It shows no remembrance of President 
Wilson's declaration that " we have no quarrel with the Ger- 
man people." It bears hardly a trace of the famous " fourteen 
points." It is a flat betrayal of the hopes and ideals with which 
America sincerely entered into die War. Conceived in secret, 
born in open confessions of hatred and vengeance, it sanctions 
the principle of spoliation, enthrones the rule of force, and gives 
over Europe once again to the dominion of that political and 
economic imperialism from which it was dreamed that she was 
to be forevermore delivered. It is true that Germany, had she 
been victorious in the struggle, would have imposed on the 
Allies terms of peace even more terrible than these laid down 
at Paris; but how long since have we measured our standards 
of right by those of the Kaiser? It was to be expected that the 
Allies would impose terms stern in their exaction of just repara- 
tion, but beneficent also in their search after things of healing 
and reconciliation. As it is, we see them writing a treaty which 
opens up new occasions of dispute, taps fresh springs of bitter- 
ness and hate, and lays foundations for new and greater wars 
in the future. 

The full significance of the treaty, however, cannot be under- 
stood until it is viewed in connection with the Covenant estab- 
lishing the League of Nations. All through the treaty runs 
the principle of giving to the victors the spoils of war. The 
territory and peoples of Europe are divided up afresh and a 
new balance of power erected. In the Covenant, through 
Article X, appears the provision for the maintenance of this 
new status quo. The Allies, in other words, plunder Europe 
for the satisfaction of their imperialistic designs, and then pro- 
ceed to set up a so-called League to maintain by force of arms 
the dominion which they have gained through victory on the 
field of battle. 

It seems incredible that President Wilson has given his as- 
sent to this wretched business. Is it possible that he will have 
the audacity to return to America and say that he has fulfilled 
the purposes for the sake of which he went abroad? 

John Haynes Holmes. 

Dr. Melish Hails It as a Good Beginning 

EVERY agreement is a compromise. You get not what you 
want but what you can persuade the others to give. 
Robinson Crusoe is the one man who obtained what he sought. 
No one paid a higher price for it. 

The Peace agreement provides for a conference of labor every 
year. To be sure the decisions of the conference are not legally 
binding; nevertheless, they will set up standards by which the 
social legislation of every nation will be judged. Their in- 
fluence will be great, and will give to every minority struggling 
for justice and fair play the sanction of the world. This is the 



beginning of a new world industrial society that transcends all 
national boundaries and unites the workers of the world in a 
comradeship of toil. 

The League provides for two methods of representation; gov- 
ernments are to be represented and the people may be repre- 
sented in other ways. This is something new in the life of na- 
tions, and may have great promise. Where governments are in 
the control of a certain class or a certain interest, other classes 
and other interests may make their influence felt in the new 
League of Nations. It is a suggestion to every democracy to 
organize itself in the interest of world peace and to make itself 
felt at the world's centre. 

The mandatory scheme of the peace pact looks on the face of 
it like a bit of camouflaged imperialism. Belgium's wail that 
she has been left out of the mandatory spoils would seem to be 
proof of it. Nevertheless, the mandatory is to give an account 
of its stewardship to the League of Nations. Moreover it is 
implied that the mandatory shall last only until the people en- 
trusted to it shall speak for themselves. In the fundamental 
law, therefore, there is the expectation that eventually the 
people will speak for themselves; there is the record that the 
League regards any mandatory as a temporary arrangement. 
This is a great advance over the imperialistic idea which exploits 
a weaker people without limit. 

The League of Nations itself has the unanimous endorsement 
of all signatory powers. The League seems therefore to be a 
fact not a dream. Only the future can tell whether good or 
evil will come out of it. Like any other human institution it 
can be misused. Apparently vigilance is the price of interna- 
tional freedom from war as of national liberty. The League 
falls far short of an international society but it may grow into 
that in the course of time. The way to begin is to begin. The 
nations have come together, at least twenty-six of them have, 
and provision is made for all the others to unite with them in 
the course of time. All forward looking men and women 
should stand behind the new League with all their strength and 
enthusiasm. Though it falls short of the expectation of many 
internationalists it should nevertheless receive their hearty en- 
dorsement and their steady co-operation. N Mr. Wilson has not 
failed. Without him there would have been none of these 
things. Our allies would have gone off with the spoils and the 
world would have seen fifty years hence a repetition of this ter- 
rible catastrophe. Mr. Wilson has succeedeed in setting up a 
method of preventing war, a means of settling international dis- 
putes, an agency for the expression of world opinions, and an 
instrument for the execution of a world policy. It is a supreme 
achievement, and Wood row Wilson's name will go down to 
history as one of the most glorious leaders of mankind. 

John Howard Melish. 

Albert DeSilver Sees a Failure in the Na- 
tional Morale 

GEORGE LANDSBURY'S comment upon the publication 
of the peace treaty — " now there is no honor left for any 
of us," is I think true. And to my mind the most melancholy 
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thing about the treaty is its reception by many people in the vic- 
torious countries. A year and a half ago the secret treaties were 
published in Petrograd. Those who read were duly and prop- 
erly dismayed. But we were told that these agreements were 
the product of the old diplomacy applied perforce before inter- 
national affairs had been shot through with the idealism of the 
new statemanship which was to be the contribution of the great 
Western Democracy. We should see something altogether new 
in the world. The past was behind us. We must have faith. 
Well, we have had faith — at least some have, and with what 
result? A treaty, conceived in secret by four men without the 
slightest pretense at a consultation of peoples, a treaty which 
contains in substance all the provisions of the secret treaties 
at which we recoiled in 191 7 — a treaty which in effect enslaves 
the vanquished people after our many protestations that our 
quarrel was not with them but with their sinister masters. Such 
a treaty should arouse a storm of protest but instead we hear 
that revolutionary Germany has not given sure evidence of a 
change of heart— of a truly democratic spirit We are told that 
the fact that a league of nations is embodied in the document 
is a great triumph — that, although the instrument may contain 
imperfections, a beginning has been made — that we cannot step 
from darkness to light at one stride. As if a league of nations 
which perpetuates the status quo created by the treaty, could 
atone for die Saar Valley, or for the Shantung Peninsula, or 
for the treatment of Morocco for instance ! Thus to trifle with 
the professed aims of the war seems to be evidence of a certain 
deterioration in moral idealism — or an unhappy disposition to 
lay aside in the flush of victory, the professions made in the stress 
of conflict. In short it indicates a possible weakening of 
national morale. Such a weakening is inevitable no doubt. But 
it is, perhaps, the gravest casualty of war. 

Albert De Silver. 

Not a Peace of Principles, Declares Dr. 
Magnes 

THE peace at Versailles is a punitive peace, a peace with 
victory, a peace between master and slave, certainly not 
a peace between equals. 

On January 22, 191 7, President Wilson delivered his memor- 
able address showing the need which the world had of a peace 
without victory. Nevertheless, at the beginning of April, Pres- 
ident Wilson asked for a declaration of war. Doubtless in his 
own mind he harmonized this seemingly contradictory attitude 
as follows: 

Unless the United States intervenes in the war, the Central 
Powers will be victorious and will impose a punitive peace that 
will be everything else but a peace without victory. If the 
United States enters the war and secures victory for the Allied 
arms, the United States, as unselfish victor, will be in a posi- 
tion to bring about a peace that will be in effect a peace with- 
out victory. It is only the generous people of the United States 
who seek no annexations or indemnities or advantages for them- 
selves, that could in the hour of victory guarantee a peace that 
should know neither victors nor vanquished. 

The President's calculation, however, has been proven to be 
wrong. How could it have been right ? In the nature of things, 
war means victors and vanquished, hatred, selfishness. It has 



been shown once again that a lasting peace is impossible through 
war, no matter what be the high antl generous motives prompt- 
ing the war. 

The peace treaty is a mass of sordid compromise from be- 
ginning to end. The League of Nations is compromised by 
the defensive alliance between France, England, and the United 
States. American imperialism is safeguarded by the inclusion 
of the Monroe Doctrine; and the imperialism of all the signa^ 
tories is safeguarded in one clause or the other. " No annexa- 
tions, no indemnities, self-determination for peoples " — that was 
the peace formula of the Russian Revolution. It was accepted 
by President Wilson who patronizingly called it "crude."' 
Would that its crudity had been made the principle upon which 
the peace is based ! 

The peace is a peace of " results," not a peace of principles. 
Every politician justifies his compromises and his betrayal of 
principle by pointing to what he calls " results." If, instead 
of compromising his Fourteen Points from beginning to end, 
President Wilson had taken his stand bravely before the Amer- 
ican people and the world, the " results " would have been 
worthy of the lofty phrases which he has used. The result 
would have been that the peoples of America and of Europe 
would have stood behind him as one man, and would not today 
be branding him as a false prophet, a false Messiah. 

It is to their own political, economic, spiritual strength 
that the peoples of the world, who are really brothers despite 
the hatreds that have been engendered, must look for hope and 
salvation. 

Judah L. Magnes. 

Martin Conboy Declares a Righteous Peace 
Must Give Freedom to Ireland 

AT the second plenary session of the Peace Conference, 
held on January 25, 1919, with Premier Clemenceau in 
the chair, President Wilson in the course of his address to the. 
delegates made the following explanation of his purpose in at- 
tending the conference: 

"We ... are here to see that every people in the world 
shall choose its own masters and govern its own destinies, not 
as we wish, but as they wish." 
No language can be more explicit than this. 
We can never maintain our national self-respect, if by con- 
duct or silence we imply that there is to be one law for Poland 
and the other small nations lately subject to Germany, and 
another for Ireland subject to England. We can never even 
contemplate a tacit acceptance of Ireland, as the only subject 
nation in Europe. It is unthinkable to us, as Americans, that 
America, the mother of republics, will be party to the crime 
of strangling at its birth the latest and most promising of her 
offspring. Inaction on our part at this time is scarcely less 
reprehensible than overt attack upon Irish freedom. Ere we 
become party to pacts which may consign Ireland to perpetual 
bondage, the least we can and must do is to demand for 
the elected representatives of the Irish Republic a full and 
open hearing of their case at the Peace Conference. 

Such demand could not result in the withdrawal of Eng- 
land from the Peace Conference, for certainly England pro- 
tests that a solution of the Irish issue is the one thing that she 
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most fervently desires, British labor has declared for Irish 
self-determination, and contemporary history furnishes die 
proof that the solution can not come from England. The 
Irish issue must be solved. Where can a more correct solu- 
tion be reached than at the Peace Conference? Who with 
greater propriety can demand its solution than the people of 
the United States? 

We who combined our might and power with die cause of 
jusiice for men of every kind everywhere will not now com- 
bine that might and power with the cause of injustice against 
men of any kind anywhere. 

Martin Conboy. 

Miss Hughan Finds National Dishonor in 
the Peace 

tt*TpHERE never was a good war or a bad peace," said 
JL Franklin; even the peace terms before us are better 
than shrapnel. Yet during the years that we of the minority 
have worked and prayed for peace, we have been warned that 
the words " just and permanent " must be prefixed to our de- 
mand, lest we fall into the ignoble desire of " peace at any 
price." 

To-day it is here, an Allied peace, a victorious peace, but 
also a peace at any price, costly for Germany, still costlier for 
ourselves, forced upon a world no longer too proud, but too 
exhausted to fight. Just it cannot be, when Japan is rewarded 
with Chinese territory and Belgium is excluded by die five 
powers from her share in world control; permanent it cannot 
be, with Russia's 167 millions shut out from the settlement 
and with three new Alsace-Lorraines to take the place of die 
old. 

As to the price, it is high indeed for Germany, — starvation 
during the armistice, economic servitude for thirty years, — 
yet the curse of conscription is lifted from our enemy, and the 
reduction of her army, navy and fortifications is a boon for 
which we all might pray. It is for us victors that the price 
is too bitter to be borne, for we are offered a peace with dis- 
honor. The knighdy honor that scorns to trample upon a 
surrendered foe is perhaps too lofty for our aspiration, but the 
everyday business honor that keeps its word America is not yet 
willing to forego. As Russia went to Brest-Litovsk upon the 
promise of " no annexations, no indemnities," so Germany has 
signed the armistice upon the assurance of Wilson's fourteen 
points. A peace that abates one of these points of just setde- 
ment is a peace that dishonors America. 

Jessie Wallace Hughan. 

The Soviet Bureau Denounces the Effect of 
the Treaty on Russia 

The peace treaty as published in the papers today has all 
the characteristics of old-fashioned diplomacy to " give and 
take " and of " balance of power." It cannot bring peace to the 
world. It is very eloquent in respect to what it does not say. 
It studiously avoids the Russian question. 

While the rest of the world is being prepared for peace, the 
Allies seem determined to continue that war against Russia 
which has never been declared, which not only has not been ap- 



proved by any other countries, but, on the contrary, is bitterly 
opposed, whenever the rank and file of the peoples have an 
opportunity to express their opinion. 

The peace treaty provides that the Brest Litovsk peace 
treaty be abrogated. The Brest Litovsk treaty has already 
been abrogated by the Russian Soviet Government itself. They 
were compelled to sign it only because they had no other alter- 
native, and because the Allies refused to aid Soviet Russia 
against the designs of German imperialism. 

The decision of the Allied powers at the Peace Council to 
terminate the Brest Litovsk treaty, however, is not only super- 
fluous, but certain other conditions of the new peace treaty, in 
fact, mean a continuation of the strangling of Russia started 
by the imperialists at Brest Litovsk. 

The only thing which the Allies permit to enter Soviet 
Russia is weapons of murder, supplied to those litde groups 
of reactionaries who want once more to enslave the Russian 
people. In place of bread the Russian people gets bullets, in 
place of cooperation, the Russian workers are being hampered 
and harassed in their heroic efforts to reestablish their economic 
life. In place of an " unembarrassed opportunity for die inde- 
pendent determination of her own development " and a " wel- 
come into the society of free nations under institutions of her 
own choosing," the Allies seem to be ready to continue their 
illegal warfare against Russia, for one purpose only — in order 
to impose upon the Russian people institutions which are not 
of their own choosing. — Russian Soviet Bureau. 

Might It Have Been a Christian Peace, Asks 
^ William Austin Smith 

Cf TT is a good peace," so Clemenceau is reported to have 
A said. Bismarck made the same remark on his way home 
from Versailles, so history records, nearly fifty years ago. We 
see no promise that the present peace will hold for fifty years 
in Europe. Only time can test the diplomatic goodness of 
treaties. 

But what shall Christians say about the treaty of peace? 
Diplomatic goodness and Christian goodness, we have of late 
come to perceive, may not be identical in form and matter. 
When we try to scan the terms of the treaty not as Americans 
or French or English or Italians, but as Christian Americans, 
Christian English or French or Italians, we confess to feeling 
bewildered. We are bewildered because we find no promise in 
the treaty of a new era of peace and good will on earth. It 
is like the treaties of peace which the victor in Europe has 
always forced upon the prostrate foe. The nations leave the 
peace table, bitter, jealous, some of them with irreconcilable 
hatred in their hearts. So it has always been. The question 
is, were Christians foolish in supposing it could be different in 
this world? Our bewilderment is born, perhaps, of foolish 
hopes, hopes fostered by some of our President's eloquent utter- 
ances, and fostered also by the prayers we had said that this 
be a war to end war. Our disappointment is that the peace 
treaty of 19 19 cannot end war; militarism is still alive, made 
necessary by the very terms of the peace treaty. But the Chris- 
tian will go on dreaming, praying, hoping that one day on 
earth God may bring together the nations to sign a treaty 
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which may be called the peace of Jerusalem, the peace of God 
— a peace over which brothers might without hypocrisy or 
sacrilege repeat our Lord's Prayer. 

Diplomats, statesmen, have not given us a Christian peace. 
Perhaps they cannot. That is what bewilders those who hope 
to build on earth a kingdom of heaven. 

William Austin Smith. 

James G. McDonald Points Out the Eco- 
t nomic Injustice of the Treaty 

THE treaty is disappointing not primarily because it pro- 
vides severe terms for Germany, but because in laying 
down its repressive and prohibitory conditions it contains 
virtually no provision for assuring Germany's economic security 
or her political rights. For example, Germany's loss of the 
Saar Valley and upper Silesia with their coal and iron deposits, 
her loss of her merchant marine and of all her colonies, are 
not accompanied by any guarantee worthy of the name that 
she will have access to raw materials essential to her industrial 
life, or that she will be protected against discriminatory ship- 
ping rates. Without these guarantees, the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the German people is, to put it mildly, placed 
at the mercy of the Allies for at least a generation. 

Similarly, the elimination of the German army and navy 
is not coupled with any commitment by the Allies that they 
will guarantee to Germany the use of the sea or will protect her 
against possible unjust territorial claims by the newly created 
states, Poland, the Ukraine, Czecho-Slovakia, or by Italy. 

The treaty itself, of course, makes impossible the reestablish- 
ment of an imperialistic regime in Germany, but it is very 
questionable if, at the same time, it does not make almost equally 
impossible the maintenance of any moderate Government there. 
In its present form, the treaty is a direct stimulus to anarchy 
on the one hand or to monarchists reaction on the other. As 
our London correspondent concludes his despatch of May ioth : 
" It might have been possible to deprive Germany of the means 
of self defense if the Allies had assumed at the same time the 
obligation to protect her and to assure her definitely of the 
essential means of industrial recuperation. But the treaty does 
neither. In its present form it tends to be a justification of 
the German militaristic view that only by force can Germany 
protect her rights. The collapse of the German republic in 
favor of either reaction or Bolshevism, the latter leading prob- 
ably to an alliance with Russia, will scarcely tend to make the 
world more safe for democracy." 

James G. McDonald. 

The Treaty of Peace a Declaration of War, 
Says Scott Nearing 

THE treaty of Peace is a frank declaration of war — war 
on German commerce, finance and manufacture; war 
on Russian and Hungarian Socialism; war in self-determina- 
tion ; war on the rights of small nations and dependent peoples ; 
war on democracy; war on the New World. The Holy 
Alliance of 19 19 has thrown its challenge into the teeth of 
progress, and called the challenge a Peace Treaty. 

Scott Nearing. 



Amos Pinchot Calls for a Separate Peace 

THE peace terms offered Germany are simply a rehash 
of the Secret Treaties. Most intelligent observers have 
foreseen that the humane peace which Mr. Wilson proposed 
to bring back would turn out to be an imperialist compact 
through which the conquered nations would be industrially 
crippled and the victors enabled to possess whatever they can 
conveniently use. The treaty is simply a glorified Rivers and 
Harbors bill. It has no relation to a civilized settlement and 
makes lasting peace impossible. It breaks every important 
pledge made by Wilson and Lloyd George. It discredits the 
American and Ally governments more than could five years 
of revolutionary propaganda. The revolutionists all over the 
world will be grateful to the Big Five delegates for over-reach- 
ing themselves so thoroughly. 

On January 29th, the writer published through the United 
Press the following statement: 

" If the terms of these secret treaties are carried out by 
the Allied governments (and representatives of Great Britain, 
France and Italy have already declared their intention of doing 
so), permanent peace becomes exceedingly improbable; and the 
conference at Versailles will merely set the stage for other con- 
flicts, more terrible than the one recently ended. These agree- 
ments, some in the form of secret treaties duly signed and 
sealed, and other mere 'gentlemen's agreements/ between the 
various government, dominate the situation. While they exist 
the European representatives at Versailles are not free agents. 
They are mere attorneys, pledged to negotiate for their clients 
cut and dried schedules of annexations and trade redistribu- 
tions which have nothing to do with democracy." 

Not primarily for the sake of Germany, but to preserve 
the dignity of American people who pledged themselves to a 
war to end war, and to, in the words of Mr. Wilson, a peace 
" the very principle of which is equality and a common partic- 
ipation in a common benefit," the United States should in- 
dignantly reject this treaty and demand a separate peace. If 
we do not, history will write us down as a nation of hypocrites. 
America is as seriously, I think more seriously, threatened by 
the peace treaty than are Germany, Austria and China. They 
will lose materially. We will lose our self respect. 

Amos Pinchot. 



IN striking contrast to the attitude of the New York Board 
of Education, it is encouraging to read that Boston is estab- 
lishing a teachers' union under the approval of all five mem- 
bers of the Board of Education. Another interesting develop- 
ment is the organization of a teachers' union by a group of 
professors in the University of Illinois. 

THERE is a very serious shortage of houses in New York 
City, and in consequence rents have risen to unscalable 
heights. It is a sad commentary on our skill in social engineer- 
ing that at one and the same time there should be a shortage of 
7,500 houses in New York and 100,000 men idle. In this 
emergency the Methodist Church in New York has earned the 
goodwill of the community by placing certain of its buildings 
at the disposal of the evicted tenants. 
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Today, with the entire labor movement 
astir over the question of violence and its 
bearing upon the solution of its immediate 
problems, 

SCOTT NEARING 

Fearlessly and boldly sets forth his views 
in his new pamphlet, 
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The Fellowship of Reconciliation is a group of 
persons who, individually and collectively, seek 
more uncompromising practice of the principles of 
Christ in personal and social action, believing that 
in Him we have the satisfying solution of all the 
problems of our complex life. It unites men and 
women expressing in various forms their common 
Christian faith, who are profoundly disturbed by 
the confusion of thought and utterance throughout 
the Christian world with regard to war and other 
great social and industrial questions. 

The Fellowship needs and will welcome the co- 
operation of all who are in substantial agreement 
with its position and desire to further its purposes. 
Those who wish to become members can do so by 
signing and sending to the Secretary of the Fellow- 
ship the enrollment form at the end of the statement 
of principles, a copy of which, together with fuller 
information, may be obtained on application. 

There are no annual dues. The expenses of the 
Fellowship are met by voluntary contributions. 
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In Six Months It Will All Be Over 



Backed by a stanch constit- 
uency, this is the way we 
have worked for a year: 

We have printed and are now circulating 90,000 
vivid and convincing pa mp hl et s against militarism, 
supplying them free to all the public libraries; to the 
extension divisions of the state universities (for the 
famous "package libraries" which go to the little 
red school houses" everywhere); to the members of 
all the state legislatures; to the members of Con- 
gress; to the editorial writers of all the daily papers, 
of all the religious, educational and labor papers, and 
to many of the weekly county seat papers. 

We have furnished debate material to the particip- 
ants in more than six hundred college, normal school 
and high school debates,— the vast majority of which 
we seem, from the newspaper clippings, to be win* 
ning. 

We have met and, we believe, decisively defeated 
the spokesman of the National Security League in a 
debate, the text of which is being studied, with ap- 
parent amusement, in Congress. 

In spite of some petty persecutions, we have in- 
creased our contributing membership from 3,000 to 
nearly 4,000 during the past year. 



We have continued, without interruption from the 
authorities, our confidential bulletin service from 
Washington, giving the facts from time to time 
about the fight 

We have built up a press bureau serving 900 daily 
and weekly papers, including some of the most in- 
fluential papers in the Middle West 

Through it all we have tried to be sane; to believe 
in America no matter what happened; to understate 
rather than overstate the facts. 



If you have found um helpful, help u» now. 



AGNES BROWN LEACH, Treasurer 
L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, 

Committee on Finance 



Won Or Lost! 



In six months we 9 11 know whether we are to 
resume our historic policy of a small volunteer 
army — with eventual disarmament— or whether 
we are to begin the training of 9,000,000 conscripts 
for "the next war." 

We Dare Not Relax Our Efforts Now 

We must make vivid the case for complete disarma- 
ment lest America, held back by a jingoistic and pro- 
vincial press, lag behind disillusioned and stricken 
Europe in abolishing war. 

We must be vigilant in exposing and checking in 
Washington the powerful lobbies of the Regular Army 
and of the National Guard; we must watch every 
move of the General Staff. We must mix brains in 
this fight. We must study the personnel of the new 
Congress; we must make the members feel the pressure 
of public opinion. We must educate and arouse the 
people's press. 

But to do this we need an assured monthly income 
which will enable us to continue our pamphleteering, 
to keep the press bureau going at high pressure, to 
release the secretary from the quest for funds so that 
he may camp with the military affairs committees 
day and night until the fight is won. 

What can you pledge each month until Com- 
pulsory Military Training is defeated in either 
the House or the Senate? 

Remember, a decisive defeat in either house will tend to 
make it a dead issue, politically, releasing liberal and radical 
energies for the social and spiritual reconstruction of America. 
In six months, probably, the crisis will be over. Until that 
time, give all you can afford; help us arouse the people to the 
issue. 

Send pledges and checks to: 

AGNES BROWN LEACH, Treasurer 
203 WESTORY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 



American Union Against Militarism 
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TWELVE MEN. By Theodore Dreiser. 

(Third Edition) 31.75 
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the moat readable and Interesting book of all tbe 
late spring output" — New York Tribune. 

Also by the same author, " Sister Carrie," $1.00, 
and 44 Free and Other Stories," $1.75. 
(In preparation by the same author, " The Hand 
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King Is Naked," a book of essays.) 
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(Eighth Edition) 31.50 
Practically universally regarded as one of tbe 
three greatest books produced by tbe World War. 
(In preparation bp the same author, " The Judg- 
ment of Peace" — a novel.) 
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James. 31.75 
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DOUR. By Samuel L. Clemens, Author of 
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(Just Published) 31.25 
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PENGUIN SERIES of books never before pub- 
lished, by Lafcadlo Hearn, Walter Pater, Henry 
James, Hermann 8udermann, etc.) 

THE GREAT MODERN ENGLISH 
STORIES. Edited by Edward J. O'Brien. 

(Just Published) 31.75 
(In the Great Modern Story series, which in- 
cludes the " Great Modern French Stories." In 
preparation, " Great Modern American Stories " 
and "Great Modern Scandinavian Stories.") 



REDEMPTION AND OTHER PLAYS. 
By Leo Tolstoy. 

(Just Published) 70 cents 
Introduction by Arthur Hopkins. One of 8 new 
titles In tbe famous MODERN I J BR ART. (72 
titles now.) Send for complete catalog. 
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A four-act play, which in Its theme and brilliant 
treatment BUggests 8haw at his best. 
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(Full announcement later.) 



Notable Summer Books — 
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THEIR MUTUAL CHILD. By Pelham 
Grenville Wodehouse. 31.50 
A fascinating love story, with a delicious satire 
on Eugenics " and M 8ociety." " A wonderful 
hook," says Robert H. Davis. " it does Wode- 
house proud." 

THE TAKER. By Daniel Carson Good- 
man, Author of Hagar Revelly $1.75 
Are you a giver or a taker? Are you trying to 
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This book searches the souls of men and reveals 
tbe beauty of a fine woman. 

*• Mr. Goodman writes with a power that reminds 
us of Thomas Hardy." — Review of Reviews. 

THE GROPER. By Henry G. Aikman. 

31.60 
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THE STORY OF THE RAINBOW DIVI- 
SION. By Raymond S. Tompkins. 

31.50 

Special War Correspondent of the Baltimore 8un, 
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Christopher Morley and Bart Haley. 3150 
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Illustrated by Gluyas Williams. 
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Can Hatred Be Just? 

By HENRY NEUMANN 



ONE of the striking signs of the times is the 
frequency with which teachers of religion, 
of all creeds and in all nations, proclaim it 
to be a bounden duty under certain circumstances 
to show hatred. But some of us question whether 
there ever are such occasions. Many thoughtful 
persons think there are. People whom we can 
hold in much respect are praised as "good haters/* 
that is, because they fight evils the better when 
their wrath is warm. Are not religious teachers 
justified therefore inkeep- 
ing "a righteous hatred" 
hot? 



The Attempt to 

Justify Hate 

Thrust upon us in 
acute form by the power- 
ful emotions which these 
years have let loose every- 
where, the problem is 
complicated by the fact 
that hatred is always 
fiercest when it believes 
itself warranted on moral 
grounds. Dr. Freud in 
his "Reflections on War 
and Death," 1 observing 
the " orgies of rage and loathing " in which scientists 
have indulged during the war, explains that man 
is a creature of impulses suppressed only in part, 
and that when a war occurs, these desires erupt 
with a vehemence startling only to those who 
forget what bundles of but temporarily balked 
impulse we all are. But does not Dr. Freud him- 
self overlook another capital circumstance? Not 
the least important fact about hatred is that it 



A PRAYER IN TIME OF NEED 

O God, our Father, giver of every perfect gift, 
we thank Thee that Thou dost intend the world 
with all its varied life to be an education in 
brotherhood. Help us so to use Thy gifts that 
through them we may discover the deeper mean- 
ing of Thy purpose, and may show to others also 
the beauty and the wisdom of Thy plan. Give 
especially to all who mould public opinion or who 
have authority among the nations a vision of the 
real end toward which Thou dost desire that all 
things should work together. Purge them of every 
evil motive; endow them with clear and balanced 
minds, and give them courage and humility to 
uphold what is right and follow what is true. So 
may all men of good will be united to fulfill Thy 
promise that the work of righteousness shall he 
peace. Through Him in whom Thou art recon- 
ciling the world unto Thyself. Amen. 



i Moffat, Yard and Co., New York, 75 cents. 



usually reaches its utmost intensity when it can 
plead an idealistic sanction in a feeling that in- 
justice has been done. King Lear can curse his 
daughters with such frightfulness only because 
they have treated him with such manifest unfair- 
ness. The worst atrocities often spring from the 
natural fury which is sure it has moral justifica- 
tion. In the Thirty Years' War whole populations 
were put to the sword, but not in cold blood. Sol- 
diers never slay in cold blood. The ferocity of the 
BmmflfflM^^ Catholic soldiery was kept 

ablaze by tales of the 
wrongs perpetrated by 
the Protestants; and the 
Protestants in their turn 
were infuriated by tales 
of what their Catholic 
foe had inflicted. Time 
and again history tells 
of the burning hatreds 
aroused by the glaring 
guilt of the enemy. The 
feeling is hottest when it 
is kindled by a conviction 
that justice has been out- 
raged. 

But natural acts are 
not for that reason right 
ones. It is perfectly natural, but it is by no means 
right, for white men in the South to lynch the 
authors of heinous crime. May not the preachers 
of "just hatred" to-day be the victims of a similar 
error when they dwell upon the shocking guilt of 
the Germans? Let us try to see where the mischief 
lies in encouraging the usual "holy wrath." 
The Blindness of Hate 

In the first place, hatred, like any passion, has a 
way of blinding us to everything but its own satis- 
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faction. It is for this reason that society, in order 
to mete out some sort of justice rather than 
revenge, has taken away from individuals the 
right to redress for themselves even the most 
manifest of wrongs. The man who has been hurt 
cannot be trusted to deal fairly. It is the nature 
of hatred to be unsatisfied at the moment with 
what a detached observer would call a fair treat- 
ment of the case. Where is the man who is capable 
of being not only a just judge in his own cause but 
also the sheriff to execute the sentence? 

Even where one is protecting not himself but 
others, there is still this undiscriminating element 
that makes hatred a moral danger. The lynching 
spirit is an illustration. The mob is furious at the 
enormity of the crime usually alleged against the 
negro. But precisely because the offense in indeed 
hideous, the crowd is so enraged that often it can- 
not wait to make sure that the man it executes is 
really guilty. Has it never happened that a mob 
has. burned an innocent man? 2 

To hate people is to surrender to one of the 
least discriminating of all passions. Persons who 
have quarreled will often extend their dislikes to 
a whole family. They have no grievance against 
the others, but — ! Unreasoning of course, but 
all too natural. When the Swedish soldiers in 
the Thirty Years' War ravaged cities to retaliate 
for the atrocities of the Catholics, did they pause 
to make sure that the men and women whom 
they punished were guilty? This is the last thing 
that hatred, especially of nations, can endure. It 
will not permit itself to make distinctions. It 
refuses to be balked as it must be when it halts to 
distinguish the guilty from the innocent. It sees 
no wrong in punishing women as well as men, non- 
combatants as well as combatants, the children 
for the sins of the parents. Nay it can even vow 
punishment by perpetual boycott because it can 
not stop to weigh the wrong that is done in pun- 
ishing the unborn. 

Precisely, what constitutes a "just indemnity" 
for a nation's guilt we shall not discuss. It seems 
quite fair that stolen property should be restored 
and that all damage should be repaired which 
admits of repair. But the size of an indemnity is 
of utterly minor importance for ethics. Nay in 
the strictest sense, it is scarcely an ethical question 
at all. War is an appeal to force, It settles for 

* We read more and more that women are now the victims of 
these lynchings. A mob in Texas recently lynched a colored girl of 
sixteen years. -* 



the time being who is the stronger. "Woe to the 
vanquished" is the maxim of the ages. The ap- 
peal to the sword takes it for granted that the 
loser will always pay as much as he can be 
forced to pay and that he will do so not chiefly 
and necessarily because his conqueror is dispensing 
justice but because the game is lost. Of vastly 
profounder importance, if the ethical motive is 
to be urged at all, is the need of killing every- 
where the roots of war itself. 

And one of the deepest roots of war is this 
spirit of hatred which people believe they can jus- 
tify by calling it moral and righteous. Some tell 
us without qualification that it is a sacred duty 
to hate wrong-doers. Others say: "Hate them 
until they repent; and hate them in order that 
by resisting them more stoutly, we may speed the 
process of repentance." But no, not even this 
well meaning object can justify our hatred of 
people. Hate wrong, yes ; hate cruelty and 
tyranny, militarism, national conceit, exploitation 
of the weak; hate evil doctrines, and systems and 
institutions, but people never, no matter how 
stained with guilt. 

Hate Evil, Not Men 

But, we shall be asked, what is the difference? 
Its tremendous importance becomes clear when 
we consider that we cannot hate without wanting 
the object of our passion destroyed or in some 
other fashion at any rate gotten out of our way. 
Some people cannot even look at those whom they 
hate. The very presence of the detested person 
is unbearable. If we probed deeply enough into 
the psychology of this aversion, we should draw 
back in horror at the deadly desires lurking below. 
It is fortunate that civilization, politeness, moral 
imperatives make us suppress the manifestation of 
our hates even though the repression is not always 
complete; for down in these seething recesses of 
our souls are desires which cannot stand the light 
of day. Among the worst of these hidden desires 
is the wish that the hated person be swept away 
or in some fashion destroyed or injured. Only in 
this way can the feeling keep its peculiar dynamic. 
It is its nature to be unsatisfied until the annihila- 
tion or removal or injury of its object is achieved. 

Let the loathing of wrong be turned against evil 
institutions and false doctrines. These may indeed 
be swept away. Systems may be destroyed, but 
not people. Even though the sin of the offenders 
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is that they have done injury to persons, there is 
even in these wrongdoers a personality which 
must be respected. Men and women must be 
made over; being people they must be redeemed. 
In the eyes of the moral law, the very lowest of 
men is safe against the spirit that can satisfy it- 
self, as hatred must, only by doing injury. A man 
is a moral being and not a seeker of revenge just 
because his own character as an ethical personality 
depends upon his treating even the worst of of- 
fenders as moral beings too. Even though they 
failed to respect the essential worth in man, we 
others must not fail to honor it even in them. 

It is therefore fallacious to speak of "just 
hatred' 9 of persons. Applied to people, those two 
words "just" and "hatred" contradict each other 
as much as "honest swindle," or "humane war- 
fare." Do not let us ever call the feeling of hatred 
"clean and cleansing," as some do. It is clean 
when its effect upon those who hate is clean. Can 
hatred of our fellows ever be such? A flash-light 
photograph of a hating soul would make us recoil 
in horror. Would anyone care to have a portrait 
of even his outward features in this mood? He 
would tear up the haunting record. It will be 
remembered how in Stevenson's story the malev- 
olent face of Mr. Hyde — the incarnation of hate 
and evil — struck terror to all beholders. Even 
more terrifying would be the picture of a hating 
soul. 

A Hebrew poet has left to later ages a record of 
the feelings of some of his fellows as they thought 
of the slaughter and the slavery inflicted upon 
them by their militarist oppressors. It is Psalm 
137: 

"By the rivers of Babylon, we sat down, yea we wept, 
when we remembered Zion." 

There has never been a finer tribute of love for 
one's country than the eager w T ords, 

"If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning. Let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth." 

If the poet had stopped there, the song would be 
above all praise. But suddenly he remembers the 
Babylonian atrocities; and he ends with the 
passionate words: 

"0 daughter of Babylon who art to be destroyed: 
Happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast 
served us. 

Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little 
ones against the stones." 



There the record stands after all these centuries. 
Do the lines deserve to remain? Compare them 
with the words by another Jew in the book of 
Proverbs: "If thine enemy hunger, give him 
bread to eat." Which of these two souls had read 
the truer lesson out of experience with wrong? 

When once the object is to redeem the offender 
or save him from himself the problem is lifted to 
higher ground. Where this is the view, there 
can be no room for any shadow of hatred. The 
helper never hates. 

The Need of Moral Pity 

In the first place the feeling of the helper is 
moral pity. This is not the same as pity at mere 
suffering. There are times when it is necessary 
to suffer. The offender who is to realize the enor- 
mity of his guilt must suffer reprobation and re- 
morse. But if the reprobation is to be healing, 
the poisonous ingredient must be expurgated by 
moral pity: "How sad that you should have done 
this, you who are capable of so much better!" 
That is, we must construct an image of the wrong- 
doer as he would appear if his unworthy conduct 
did not disfigure him, and then we must make him 
aware of that true excellence latent in him. If 
he is to repent, if he is to despise himself for what 
he has done, he can be helped only as he is made 
aware that his better self is indeed better and is 
henceforth to command him. 

Difficult? Undoubtedly. But what warrant 
have we to suppose it is easy to do what is right ? 
For all the scarlet horror of an offender's guilt, 
moral pity is our first need, we must learn even in 
the case of the most guilty to see men who are 
capable of better things but who have stooped to 
the worse because the real men in them have 
been overcome by evil training, by wrong sp- 
vironment, or by the false ideas of national glory 
which every nation has done its part to instil 
and to perpetuate. The more hideous, the more 
inhuman and beastly the offences, the more gen- 
uinely righteous our relation becomes when we 
hate not the offenders but the system that so de- 
humanizes its victims, the militarism that so 
pushes to its extreme the logic of force inherent in 
all resort to the sword. Hate, as we must, our 
traditional world-politics for making monsters out 
of men; but remember that the men are still men, 
capable of philosophies more elevating and con- 
duct more human. 
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Look forward. Instead of nursing and keep- 
ing warm a grievance against our enemies, let us 
remember now as we face the future, that there 
is a still more important difference than that be- 
tween the chivalrous warrior and the unchival- 
rous. It is the difference between the statecraft 
which breeds war and cruelty everywhere and the 
kind that promotes concord and good will, the 
kind which the whole body of past offenders must 
henceforth promote. 

Redemption a Reciprocal Process 

The regeneration of the enemy requires first 
this pitying sense that he has sinned against his 
own light, and failed to do justice to himself no 
less than to others. It requires also the remem- 
brance that the higher nature in the wrong-doer 
is called out only by the higher nature in the 
others. If there is anything better in an evil- 
doer, it will reveal itself when the call is made 
upon it by what is really better in the others also. 
The process of redemption is reciprocal. It re- 
quires a change in those likewise who pronounce 
the verdict. In them too there must work a 
change at the same time, a new sense of humility, 
a new searching of themselves: "Are we our- 
selves the people we should be?" Deep is the wis- 
dom in the meekness of the man of Nazareth. 
He knew what it was to look in this chastened 
fashion for the higher nature in the outcasts and 
sinners with whom he associated. He set him- 
self to find it; and when he aided it to assert it- 
self, he called it forth at the same time more radi- 
antly in himself. Indeed so wondrously appeal- 
ing did it appear in him that men said he must be 
God. The power to see the truer nature, the pos- 
sible friend in the enemy, makes godlike whoso- 
ever chooses to put it forth. 

These things it is necessary even now to keep 
before our eyes in the interests of the one great 
need, to build a future which shall be better than 
the past. Far larger and far more constructive 
duties await us than weighing out the precise 
amount of damages to be paid for past offending. 
At bottom there is no such thing as paying for 
wrong. Certain outward ruin can be repaired; 
houses can be rebuilt, roads mended and fields re- 
claimed. But the deeper hurts can never be made 
up by payment. Devise all the punishments 
conceivable and multiply them tenfold: Will they 
restore a single life or heal a single broken mind 



among the countless many everywhere? Wrong 
can never be wiped out. The only peace settle- 
ment worth having is assurance of conduct of a 
better kind. Evil can never be paid for. We 
can only transcend it, go beyond it by doing some- 
thing utterly better. 

It is all humanity that has fallen in the sins of 
its children, some more culpable than others, 
some less. But in the fall of even one member of 
the family, mankind as a whole falls. Mankind 
as a whole therefore must rise to a nobler level 
and lift its weaker members by the strength of this 
greater and better power in all. Every one of the 
nations and all together must take a new road. 
Heretofore each nation has Said: "We shall show 
good will only to those who for the time being are 
pleasing to us." Henceforth all must say: "Our 
good will shall have no such bounds. We have 
sought to prosper at the expense of one another. 
Henceforth we shall seek a true prosperity by 
promoting, each in the other, the efforts of each 
to advance his distinctive best." 

There is indeed a way of escape from the guilty 
past. Has woe been done by badness? Over- 
come it by good. Has hurt issued from false 
prides? Practice humility. Let hatred be con- 
quered by love. To ascend the mount of healing, 
let all together face forward. 

Editorial Announcements 

TT is with pleasure that we announce that the Board of Judges 
has unanimously awarded the $500.00 prize in The League 
of Nations essay contest to Mr. Virgil Jordan, of the Editorial 
Staff of Everybody's Magazine. The essay will be found else- 
where in this issue. The board of judges was composed off: 

Mrs. Florence Kelly, Prof. Charles A. Beard, Henry God- 
dard Leach, Robert Morss Lovett and Amos Pinchot. 

Miss Jane Addams was not able to serve because of her 
absence from the country. To the judges our very hearty thanks 
are due for their painstaking service in passing upon the manu- 
scripts before them. 

f\N June 20th the Guarantee Fund of The World To- 
^ MORROW had, through the kindness of our friends, reached 
the total of $4555.11; this shows an increase of $407.50 since 
our last report. The effectiveness, if not the very life of the 
magazine depends upon the raising of a total fund of $10,000.00 
for the calendar year 1919. The urgency of the need is there- 
fore our excuse for putting the facts of the situation before our 
friends and readers. 



Who's Who Among Our Contributors 

Henry Neumann is President of the Ethical Culture Society in 
Brooklyn. 

John Daracr wrote The Siren, one of a series of stories of " Men 

in Olive Drab " after service in our army. 
Lewis Gannett, a member of the Friends' Reconstruction Unit is 

well known for his journalistic work. 
Richard Roberts needs no introduction. 
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Signs of the Times 



Another Brest Litovsk 

AT this date (June 20th) it seems certain that Germany will 
sign the peace, though it means the reconstruction of the 
Coalition Cabinet. Possibly, even probably, by refusing to sign 
and saying to the Allies " Come in, and do your worst " 
conquered Germany could overthrow this new Holy Alliance. 
But such a policy of self-controlled passive resistance would 
require a degree of moral and mental strength and popular 
support that no political party in Germany — least of all the 
unprincipled Scheidemann group— possesses. It might, more- 
over, through the more rigorous reimposition of the blockade, 
cost the lives of so many women and children ere the moral 
sentiment of the Entente countries could make effective protest, 
that no government would be warranted in taking the risk. So 
Germany will sign in precisely the spirit of the Russians at 
Brest Litovsk; and the United States Senate, we believe, ul- 
timately, will ratify this " Bandits' peace " even as the Reichstag 
consented to Brest Litovsk. 

The tragedy of it is that the slight changes for the better in 
the revised treaty, made in the face of enormous obstacles under 
pressure of public opinion, show what might have been done 
had not President Wilson at the very beginning thrown over- 
board his first point and with them necessarily the others. 

The liberal and radical forces of the world are probably not 
now strong enough to amend the treaty or defeat it. (Re- 
publican opposition in the United States Senate rests, we fear, 
less on ethical principles and grasp of economic realities than on 
narrow nationalism and personal and partisan feeling.) But 
men of good will can dedicate themselves to securing a genuine 
internationalism on a new basis of cooperation between peoples 
rather than governments. They can oppose at all points the 
economic and military measures necessary to give effect to the 
imperialisms set up to rule the world. This treaty, which 
declares war on China and Russia as truly as on Germany, 
Austria and Hungary, which exploits the workers of the 
victorious nations only less than the dependent peoples of Asia 
and Africa will not last. It is our task to use our utmost 
effort that the inevitable modifications in the organization of 
human life be achieved on the constructive principles of reason 
and good-will rather than by hate and bloodshed. 

The League of the Imperialists 

iiT Y OW can you oppose a treaty of peace which embodies 
AX the idea of the League of Nations? The League 
isn't all that could be desired but it is a step forward. You 
radicals ought to work inside it to attain your desires. Half 
a loaf is better than no bread." This is a fair sample of the 
exhortation addressed to those of us who oppose both the 
League and the Treaty in their present form. The argument 
is well meant and sounds plausible, but will not bear examina- 
tion. Half a loaf is not better than no bread if the half loaf 
is poisoned; and the League as now proposed is poisoned by 
hypocrisy and imperialism. It is an alliance entirely domi- 
nated by five powers: an alliance of governments, not peoples, 
meant to bolster up an iniquitous peace. It does not provide 
for the fundamentals of peace — the abolition of conscription, 



the removal of economic barriers, the redaction of armaments 
and the end of colonial exploitation. Germany and Russia will 
have no voice in the Council even if admitted to the League. 
All this might be true and still leave room for men to argue 
that the League is better than nothing were it not for the 
fact that its covenant cannot be amended save by unanimous 
consent of the powers composing the Council. That fact makes 
progress under the League well nigh hopeless. It is simply 
an imperialistic alliance rendered the more dangerous (should 
it survive internal jealousies) by its deceptive cloak of idealism. 
To proclaim this sorrowful truth is, we believe, a necessary 
service to honest internationalism which must be built upon an 
enlightened public opinion. 

India Is Starving 

IN the sorrowful tale of the world's misery no chapter is 
more tragic than that which tells of the sufferings of India. 
Before the political unrest to which we have previously referred 
has been entirely suppressed comes that dreadful peace maker, 
widespread famine. A committee of distinguished citizens of 
Toronto, Canada, during the latter part of April advertised in 
the papers that 32,000,000 people had perished from influenza, 
cholera, and famine, and that 150,000,000 were under famine 
conditions. Later reports from returning missionaries greatly 
reduce these figures and set the number of famine sufferers at 
fifty or sixty million. The lowest of these figures is ten mil- 
lion in excess of the entire population of France. It may help 
us to understand some of the horrors of the situation to recog- 
nize that India is a country where between sixty and seventy* 
five million of the population average about one square meal 
in two days under normal conditions. No relief can be expected 
from new crops until the falL The British Government has 
opened various forms of relief work and has arranged for the 
importation of rice from Burma and wheat from Australia. 
During the war it worked out a system of food control in 
India which still continues but the price of grain is three times 
as high as in any previous famine. American aid is impera- 
tively needed. It is estimated that $1.50 will supply a month's 
necessary food for an adult in any of the famine area. Con- 
tributions may be sent to The Christian Herald Fund, New 
York City, or to A. E. Marling, 21 Liberty Street, Treasurer 
of a Famine Relief Fund instituted by various American Boards 
of Foreign Missions. 

The World Tomorrow will see to it that funds sent to its 
office, designated for Indian relief, reach some competent 
agency. 

The Responsibility for Famine 

WHILE our first duty is of course to bring relief to suffer- 
ing millions of our fellow human beings, we cannot 
escape the necessity of inquiring into the reason for so terrible 
a disaster. The failure of the crops was of course due to lack of 
rain, but we cannot for that reason blame the tragedy upon 
God. Rather, responsibility for it rests upon men. The Lon- 
don Times correspondent wrote from Bombay on April 20: 
" India having been swept bare of foodstuffs to meet the 
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exigencies of the war, the people feel that the home Govern- 
ment is lukewarm in releasing supplies from the outside, and 
resent particularly that the Shipping Controller is maintaining 
high freights on fat ^nd rice from Burma." 

It is only since this letter was written (so far as we can learn) 
that the government has absolutely prohibited the exportation 
of any foodstuffs from starving India and has, we believe, 
lowered the freights from Rangoon (Burma) to Calcutta 
which until recently were as high as from London to Calcutta. 
During the year 191 7-1 8, with crops somewhat below the aver- 
age, according to a speech of the Chancellor of the Indian 
Exchequer exports of cereals rose by over fifty per cent to a 
total of 5,400,000 tons. In other words a people which in 
normal times is hungry could not afford in competition with 
Europe to buy the cereals that it produced and was absolutely 
swept bare of all reserves of grain which might have helped 
to avert famine. These figures mean only one thing: In order 
that the mighty nations of the West might fight out their con- 
test for the mastery of the world, not only did they decimate 
their own populations but they deliberately sacrificed to the 
war the interests of 300,000,000 Hindus who had no direct re- 
sponsibility for, or stake in, the conflict. No one man or group 
of men deliberately willed such cruelty, but it remains an in- 
escapable fact that it is to our social and economic order and 
to the war which it made inevitable, that we must charge 
famine in Central Europe, in Russia, in the Near East, and 
among the teeming millions of India. Every child who perishes 
for lack of a crust of bread is one more victim offered to the 
Moloch of War and to the Baal of Imperialism. All this 
need never have been; it need never be in the future, for men 
have the tools and the science to make the earth produce enough 
and to spare. But production must be organized for use and 
not for profit, for peace not for war, or civilization may yet 
perish from the face of the earth. 



Progress and Reaction Among the Employers 

MR. FRANK VANDERLIP in his outspoken analysis of 
European economic conditions said, " English industry 
made a red ink over draft on the future by underpaying labor 
so that it did not receive enough to live efficiently." Many of 
our own capitalists honestly desire to avoid a similar error and 
are even willing to experiment with carefully guarded plans 
for shop committees to confer with them on labor conditions. 
Humanity and enlightened self interest are at one in urging 
this course. What then must be the feelings of these progressive 
men when they read the cable sent to President Wilson by the 
New Jersey Manufacturers Council demanding the removal 
of Basil M. Manly, chairman of the War Labor Board on the 
ground that " his words are a direct incitement to disorder." 
What were those inflammatory words? Simply these: 

" Unless steps are taken to bring about a better under- 
derstanding between labor and capital and establish a basis 
for industrial progress, strikes and mass meetings will be called 
within a year beside which all former disturbances will seem 
insignificant." 

And the whole point of his address was to promote " a better 
understanding among all groups and all classes." 



Of the temper of the Jersey manufacturers was that Boston 
employer who figured in a recent financial edition of the New 
York Evening Post : 

"A Boston business man, head of a large industry, was 
asked this week what was the matter with labor. His answer 
was, ' Overfed/ This was not a dictum of mere class selfish- 
ness, but an assertion of a truly considerate person who had 
given a good deal of conscientious thought to the problem. ,, 

Evidently Boston culture does not include careful study of 
official tables of the relative increase of food costs and wages. 
Our enlightened financiers have a man's job on their hands to 
educate their brethren. Self interest is often stupid, especially 
when it is frightened. Some of our employing class are danger- 
ously rocking the boat which they fondly hope to keep afloat 
on the sea of unrest. 

Children of the Worlds's Richest City 

IT may help in the economic education of others beside the 
Boston Employer to quote a story found in an inconspicu- 
ous position (these things have so little news value!) in the 
N. Y. Times which sheds light on the failure of our cap- 
italistic system to provide enough food for the children of the 
world's richest city. 

" In the report just submitted to the Health Commissioner, 
Dr. Copeland, it is asserted that in 1914, when the war 
began, there were 5% of the city children undernourished, a 
condition that had been maintained for many years. The first 
year of the war saw this number increased by 1%. In 1916 
it had gone up to 11%, in 1917 it was 10%, and last year it 
had advanced to 19%. 

" One child out of every five in New York City is so seriously 
undernourished as to demand immediate attention, while at 
least two additional children, the report states, are on the border 
line between good health and malnutrition. 

" Surveys made by the Department of Health have shown that 
out of 2,200 families having at least two children under six 
years of age, 50% had decreased the amount of milk used since 
the increase in price. 120 of these families had stopped buying 
milk altogether. In these 2,200 families 2,148 children under 
six years of age were drinking tea or coffee in place of milk, and 
in 829 families the mother stated that the children were either 
losing weight or failing to gain. 

" The Department of Health found that the condition of these 
children can be traced almost directly to insufficient or wrong 
feeding. Reports of the United States Bureau of Labor showed 
that the average increase in wages during the war had been 
about 18% while the average increase in the cost of food had 
been nearly 100%. The result, it was pointed out, is that 
many families have suffered." 

Government by Atrocity 

THE report of Messrs. Walsh and Dunne on British op- 
pression in Ireland has provoked indignant denials in 
England. And no wonder, for the extracts which have reached 
America tell a terrible story of unjust arrests, actual murders 
and unspeakable prison atrocities of which political suspects are 
the victims. We have, of course, no first hand way of testing 
the accuracy of these reports which have been so vehemendy 
attacked. The British Government is entitled to a hearing in 
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its own defense. We are however bound to say Mr. Walsh's 
statement carries a large measure of conviction not merely be- 
cause of the high standing of himself and his colleague but 
because persecution of the kind described is an almost inevitable 
consequence of the attempt of one nation to govern another 
against its will. There is a further reason for credence which, 
as Americans, we are almost ashamed to confess. The suffer- 
ings of the Irish prisoners seem the more probable when we 
consider the treatment of political and industrial prisoners in 
America. We too have had men confined for as long as eighteen 
months in foul jails and then released for lack of evidence. The 
experience of some of our conscientious objectors in Fort Leav- 
enworth, of the men in the steel tank at Wichita, in the stock- 
ade at Fort Riley, in the dungeon at Alcatraz, of Kate Rich- 
ards O'Hare and other noble women in prison, continually ex- 
posed to syphilis, could be written up so as almost to rival cer- 
tain of these Irish tales of British tyranny. Why is it that our 
Irish American fellow citizens who show so fine a love of 
liberty in Ireland are not more concerned to end the oppressions 
and atrocities at home ? Surely they will strengthen their cause 
when they see it in its setting and work for that universal 
fellowship without which no freedom is safe. 

Terrorism and Public Opinion 

THE men responsible for the bomb outrages which threat- 
ened the lives of Attorney General Palmer and others 
are enemies of mankind. They dry up the wells of compassion 
and destroy that trust in one's fellows which makes human 
society possible. They risk the innocent even more truly than 
those they regard as guilty. They are cowards who lurk in the 
dark, moral degenerates who fantastically believe or assume 
to believe that by terrorism some social end can be achieved. 

Against the dark background it is a pleasure to observe 
Mr. Palmer's self-control and moderation. He has declared 
that we need no new legislation to deal with terrorists — a com- 
mon sense observation not shared by all the press and politi- 
cians. 

These are times when it isn't easy to keep cool and sensible. 
It may help if good citizens can agree on a few rather obvious 
truths : 

1. The first man arrested is not necessarily guilty. However 
black the evidence looks, he is entitled to a fair trial in court. 
We want no more Mooney cases. 

2. Some few anarchists have practised terrorism; Socialists 
and I. W. W.'s have not. The Russian Bolshevists never 
employed the terroristic method against the Tsar and his agents. 
Madam Breshkovsky's party, the Social Revolutionaries, did, 
but they usually acted directly and tried not to endanger the 
lives of others than their victims. 

3. If an I. W. W. or a Socialist should be implicated in the 
plot it would not prove that the organization was officially 
responsible, any more than an embezzling Sunday school super- 
intendent proves the criminality of the Church. Organizations 
must be found guilty of this crime only on evidence implicating 
them officially. We must remember that it is not yet proved 
that anarchists were responsible for this nefarious crime, though 
to most people their guilt seems probable. Some radicals still 
hold to the theory of a frame-up and prophesy that at the right 



moment a new set of outrages will be perpetrated in which 
the intended victims will all escape. Their reasons for this be- 
lief are not frivolous. 

4. To deal with this crime we need not more laws, but 
better detectives, not more repression but less. In unstable 
minds the imprisonment of political offenders under the Espion- 
age Act breeds the very lawlessness which the law was meant 
to counteract. 

Educating Americans 

NOBODY can doubt that our educational authorities are 
bound to keep Americans 100 per cent loyal, according 
to the most approved American Defence Society standards. 
Chancellor Day, Major General Leonard Wood, Nicholas 
Murray Butler and scores of other commencement orators 
have done their full duty by the young. Down at Rice Insti- 
tute in Texas perhaps they have done even more than their 
duty. It appears that complaints were made concerning some 
unpatriotic remarks by one of the professors, Dr. Lyford Ed- 
wards, a British subject. The Board of Directors acquitted 
him of the specific charge, and certified to his loyal support 
of the war, but in conversation with him they discovered that 
he possessed such views " in respect to the political conditions 
in Russia, the character of Lenin," etc., as in the opinion of the 
trustees " utterly to destroy his further usefulness to the In- 
stitute." 

But in this, as in so many other matters, New York City 
leads. The Board of Education has suspended Benjamin Glas- 
berg because in answer to questions he gave the pupils some of 
Colonel Robins' views on Lenin and Trotzky. Following this 
defence of Americanism, it compelled all high school pupils 
to answer various questions on the nature of Bolshevism, to 
give the sources of their information, and the names of their 
teachers of English and History. Unsatisfactory papers were 
to be sent to the higher officials. These authorities explained 
that only persuasive methods are to be used on the pupil whose 
answer is unsatisfactory; but the newspapers report that it may 
be necessary to deny one or two boys their diplomas because of 
undue fondness for Bolshevism. Under all the circumstances it is 
difficult to see what good can come of this examination. On the 
contrary, will it not encourage lying on the part of the pupils 
and sycophancy and spying on the part of the teachers? Surely 
these are not American virtues. 

Mexico A Test of American Honor 

MEXICO has again found a place in the headlines. The 
chief event has been the action of American troops in 
crossing the border and aiding the Carranza troops to defeat 
Villa's men at Juarez. It is not yet entirely clear what lay 
behind this movement or what it may signify, whether it 
will aid the Carranza Government or discredit it with hot- 
headed Mexicans who will resent this action. It is clear that 
one way or another the forces favoring intervention are steadily 
gaining in strength. The Villa-Angeles revolutionists, in their 
proclamation, have laid great stress on their desire to restore the 
old constitution and to protect the lives and property of for- 
eigners. This is an obvious bid for American support. Whether 
it will be successful we rather doubt. We do not believe the 
interventionists have decided on their exact plans. Their work 
is perhaps made easier by the exclusion of Mexico from the 
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League of Nations, despite the fact that its internal affairs are 
far more prosperous and orderly than those of some European 
nations. Evidence of the way public sentiment is aroused is to be 
found in almost every paper. 
The Wanamaker store, for example, has recently advertised : 
" Uncle Sam is not a territory seeker, but sooner or later 
the United States must do what James G. Blaine wanted to do 
30 years ago — acquire Mexico and thereby do away with hiding 
places for enemies." 

But we still believe that the real conscience of the American 
people is opposed to intervention. The Federal Council of 
Churches, in its Message, declared emphatically against it. We 
have already quoted the remarkable appeal for peace by the 
Roman Catholic bishops who were exiled from Mexico. It 
lies within the power of the churches of the United States to 
show Mexico the true meaning of Christianity and to avoid 
the lasting shame of a war which, however cleverly disguised, 
would be nothing but a piece of gross exploitation in the inter- 
ests of financiers. 

The War to End War 

«CUPPORTING Secretary Baker's appeal for an appro- 
O priation for an army of 500,000 men, General March 
spoke of Great Britain and France having put their peace-time 
armies on a basis immeasurably greater than they were before 
the war. Great Britain, which had an army of some 150,000 
before the war, had decided, he said, to maintain an army now 
of 925,000 men, while France's army was appreciably over the 
pre-war basis. General March asked that figures he gave of 
France's army be not made public." — New York Times, June 17. 

This quotation forms only a small part of the report of a 
hearing before the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate. At the same hearing it was brought out that we are 
to continue the scientific development of gas for use in warfare, 
and this in spite of the fact that the Hun has been crushed! 
Secretary Baker told the Committee that 500,000 men could 
be recruited by voluntary enlistment. Many of the Senators 
disagreed with him, and General March, Chief of Staff, avowed 
his belief in the necessity of compulsory service to raise an army 
of the required size. 

Fortunately there is no bogey man on the horizon big enough 
to scare us into another preparedness campaign, and despite 
our generals the fight for militarism is not yet won. That 
vigorous publication, Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, an organ of 
discharged soldiers, has come out actively and emphatically 
against universal service. The House set the maximum figure 
for the army in the appropriation bill at 300,000 instead of 
500,000 and the National Security League is mourning that 
opposition to military training is growing. May their grief 
never grow less ! 

No Right of Assemblage in Paterson 

THE Amalgamated Textile Workers of America, is not 
allowed to hold any meetings in Paterson, New Jersey. 
In a signed letter to their Executive Secretary, Mayor Newman 
tells them that he takes this drastic action not because he wants 
to interfere with free speech, but because their national or- 
ganization adopted resolutions of greeting to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Therefore he is obliged to discount the assurances 
of the Paterson Local that it is not in any way preaching violent 
revolution but the contrary. Says this learned executive : 



" The Soviets of Russia, to whom you extended your frater- 
nal greetings, did believe in, and actually exercised force to the 
extent of killing the owners of factories and other businesses, of 
which they took control, and their published regulations rela- 
tive to the women of Russia were beyond the pale9 (sic) of 
civilization." 

Not only has the Mayor forbidden meetings but the police 
have unscrupulously intimidated all hall owners so that those 
who are friendly dare not deal with the Union, all this despite 
the fact that so law abiding are the officers of the Paterson 
local that they have gone to extreme lengths in opening all their 
files to the police and answering all questions put to them. Be- 
hind this persecution is the bitter opposition of the employers 
and possibly some A. F. of L. officials, to the industrial union 
which won the Lawrence strike. The way to avoid violent 
and irresponsible strikes is to permit responsible organizations. 
The whole community has a stake in the free speech controversy 
in Paterson and other industrial centers. Do we want to prove 
that Lenin was right when he said there was no free speech 
for the workers in " democratic " countries because the bour- 
geoisie owned the halls and controlled all meetings? 

The A. F. of L. Is Safe and Sane. 

THE American Federation of Labor is holding a Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City which almost meets the approval of 
the New York Times. Little more need be said. Mr. Samuel 
Gompers has kept his marvelous control. Once the Convention 
got away from him and passed, not a vague resolution about 
self-determination in Ireland, but one demanding the recogni- 
tion of the Irish Republic. There are many Irish among our 
labor leaders. But there are few Russians, and the Convention 
did not even vote to ask that the blockade be lifted, although it 
did show a desire to have our soldiers brought home. Until 
very recently American and Canadian labor has acted together, 
but this Convention utterly repudiated the One Big Union 
which has become popular in Western Canada. Superficially 
at least its conservatism stands in remarkable contrast to the 
Winnipeg general strike, concerning which we have so little 
accurate information. 

But if it did not indorse a general strike, it showed fondness 
for direct action by its declaration on injunctions and its re- 
pudiation of a Labor Party. It stood far more vigorously for 
the right to drink than the right to think. In spite of its disap- 
pointing quality, the Convention adopted some good resolutions. 
To our mind, far and away the best thing it did was to put itself 
on record as determined to end all discrimination against Ne- 
groes in the unions of the country. This action is peculiarly 
important because it may help to end the growing bitterness be- 
tween the races in large areas of the country, a bitterness which 
finds expression on the one hand in certain peculiarly atrocious 
lynchings and on the other in such Negro utterances as Dr. 
Du Bois's editorial in the May issue of The Crisis, which ends: 
" We return. " We return from fighting. 
" We return fighting. 

" Make way for Democracy I We saved it in France, and 
by the Great Jehovah, we will save it in the United States of 
America, or know the reason why." 

If the A. F. of L. will put its power behind the demand of 
the Negro for fair treatment in the economic field, the issue 
may be solved in a belter way than by fighting. 
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The Siren 

By JOHN DAMER 



NO. 95413 sprang at the guard. He grasped 
the soldier by the throat and squeezed 
furiously. The two men fell and rolled 
over and over on the trim lawn back of the 
Colonel's house. No. 95413, breathing hard, 
fought with all his strength. His eyes glared, his 
teeth, tight shut, gleamed between his lips. He felt 
a blow on his back where the guard managed in- 
effectually to use his club. No. 95413 clutched 
the club with one hand and jerked it away from 
the man's failing grasp. Then he swung it, 
mercilessly, over the guard's head — once, twice, 
three times. The head sank back, the eyes 
closed. Blood oozed from a wound on the guard's 
scalp. He sprawled on the short, well-clipped 
grass unconscious. 

No. 95413 got to his feet a little unsteadily and 
looked around. Evidently? although it seemed a 
miracle, he had not been seen. No one was at the 
windows or the back door of the Colonel's forbid- 
ding gray stone house. No one appeared about 
the other forbidding, silent, officers' houses in the 
row. The sentry usually atop the green hill to 
the back of the row of houses had providentially 
passed out of sight. The tail end of the last gang 
of prisoners returning from noon mess to work 
disappeared around a bend a considerable way 
down the road. Only a cicada shrilled plaintively 
from a dusty locust tree, and the August sun 
blazed down. 

Picking up his prisoner's cap, wiping the sweat 
from his face with his sleeve, and rapidly brushing 
his convict trousers — black, with his number on 
each leg — No. 95413 walked quickly around the 
house and to the street. 

It had all been done in less than three minutes. 
The attack had come as a swift resolve: hardly a 
resolve — a mood, a sudden gust of anger and 
despair culminating in action. It had not been 
premeditated, although all that morning he had 
been conscious of a tide of discontent and revolt 
strong even for him, in whose heart rebellion had 
become a constant visitor. The trouble was that 
the next day he was to be transferred to another 
prison. Here they had not been able to handle 
him; they had not been able to break his spirit 
and make him amenable to prison law; he had 



bred unrest in the others and was in a fair way to 
mar the commandant's excellent record. So he 
was to be sent away where the treatment was, if 
anything, even less tender. The anticipation of a 
change to an unfamiliar place had brought more 
acutely to his mind the hopelessness of the years 
ahead. . . . Fifteen years! It was an avid mouth- 
ful for the Army to snatch out of a man's life. 
Here he was twenty-four. When he got out he 
would be thirty-nine, if, indeed, a considerable 
addition were not made to his sentence for rebel- 
lious conduct. And what would he have done 
with life in these the most precious of the years 
allotted him? Fifteen years he would have spent 
breaking stones; digging holes; marching hither 
and yon before a man with a gun; listening to an 
endless stream of foul talk from degenerate and 
broken prison mates; become slowly embittered 
or degraded or broken himself according to his 
strength; despairing. 

It was the years of blank despair that he had 
come to dread: blank despair, meaningless disci- 
pline, and dull grind, without incentive or thrill 
or the stirring companionship of man or woman. 
Life had coursed in him as it does in a finely bred 
animal. How could he endure this repression 
and stagnation? ... It was in this mood that he 
had been all morning, a mood of fierce bitterness. 
And now he had come near to killing a guard and 
felt nothing but joy in it; he who had always been 
law-abiding and considerate until he ran full-tilt 
in the Army against a type of rigid discipline he 
could not understand and had not learned to obey, 
and so found himself in a military prison. . . . 

Now he stood in front of the Colonel's house 
incomprehensibly free. He must get away. But 
how? It seemed hopeless. He was trapped on a 
small island, covered with huge army storehouses 
and infested with armed guards and civilian in- 
spectors. Escape was impossible. Nevertheless, 
here he was, free, with his inevitable armed 
shadow shaken off. This morning that would 
have seemed impossible. The hope of real freedom 
surged into him. His heart pounded terribly and 
painfully. 

He tried to think clearly and forced back an 
impulse to flee and hide — anywhere. An idea 
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struggled into the turmoil in his brain: there was 
one place he might go with a chance of making a 
getaway. That was at the end of the island, 
where the great coal and stone barges dumped 
their loads. If he could stow away aboard an 
outgoing barge. . . . 

There was imperative need for haste. At any 
moment the guard's unconscious body might be 
found and the hue and cry raised for a man hunt. 
Yet he must not seem to hasten or he would give 
himself away. 

Exerting all his self-control, he walked toward 
the shore of the island as though he were going to 
work. There were plenty of prisoners about un- 
guarded, trusties who differed from himself only 
in having a white star painted above the number 
on their backs. He could count on some of the 
guards being careless or ignorant. Already, as 
he walked nonchalantly along the street, luck was 
with him. The first guard took no notice as he 
passed. 

He reached the shore road and turned down it 
toward the barge landing. It was a beautiful 
summer day; he sensed the quality of it despite 
the fever in him. Something brought back a 
random memory of just such a day the year before 
he was drafted. He had an odd little picture 
of himself standing on a corner in his home town 
under the shade of a pleasant tree talking to a girl. 
She had a red sunshade, and blue eyes, and she 
had been telling him he was going to make a big 
success of his work. She was a school teacher. 
Cicadas had shrilled in the trees that day, too, 
and it was very hot. He had felt a glow of 
enthusiasm as he talked on and on to the girl 
about his work and his prospects, led by her frank 
interest and appreciation. ... A little shiver rippled 
up his spine. . . . Hell, it was hot. 

Now the barge landing was not far ahead. He 
looked across the river to the city, low, sprawling, 
hotch-potch, exuding smoke here and there from 
its iron pores. If he could once reach the shelter 
of those myriad streets. . . . Another guard paced 
slowly toward him, whistling. He paid no atten- 
tion to the prisoner; but when No. 95413 had gone 
on a few paces, he heard the scrunch of a heel as 
though the guard had turned suddenly, and 
abruptly the whistling stopped. No. 95413 stooped 
over quickly, so far that the spot on his back 
where the star ought to be could not be seen, and 
fumbled with his shoe lace. The whistling and 



the measured tread were resumed. No. 95413 
straightened up and passed on again. ... At last 
he reached the landing. The walk along the 
shore had seemed to occupy hours, although it had 
probably lasted only eight or ten minutes. On the 
left of the landing was a stone barge with a great 
crane swinging over it. A man stood waiting 
for the descent of the crane with his back toward 
No. 95413. On the right was another barge, 
empty. No. 95413 clambered quickly up the side 
and leaped without hesitation into the yawning 
hold. As he dropped he had a last glimpse of the 
squat city across the river. 

He made his way to a corner of the hold. He 
was in black shadow, a great, oblong patch of 
sunlight before him. It was unbearably hot, and 
fine dust sifted visibly through the air. Again 
he wiped the sweat from his face with his sleeve. 
His body felt tense, and he wanted to walk around. 
Instead, he squatted down on his heels. The 
more he moved, the more chance there was that 
he would be discovered. 

No. 95413 had not been in the corner many 
minutes when the air was split by a great moan. 
His heart leaped. It was the siren whistle giving 
the alarm for his escape. Three times the iron 
throat wailed out like some stupendous banshee, 
the terrible banshee of a thousand dead. Then 
there was a pause; and again the prison sent up 
her implacable moan for the man she had lost. 

The sound jarred into the nerves of No. 95413 
like a jagged, hot piece of metal. For a moment* 
he was stricken with panic, and at the first note 
had leaped to his feet, trembling. He looked 
around mechanically for some means of escape. 
Within, there was nothing but shadow, sunlight, 
dust, and wooden walls. Over his head yawned 
the opening in the barge. With a leap he might 
reach it and be out. But that way lay certain 
detection. 

If he remained where he was, concealed in a 
far corner, there was at least a fair chance that 
they would not find him. No. 95413 crouched 
down and waited. He tried to breathe quietly. 
Outside, the water lapped with monotonous reiter- 
ation against the barge. The great hulk moved 
ponderously up and down, rubbing against the 
dock with a slow and endless creak. . . . No. 95413 
waited. . . . How many motes there were in the 
sunlight. When he was a small boy, No. 95413 
remembered aimlessly, he used to think every 
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mote in a sunbeam was a dancing elf. Every 
sunbeam was crowded with infinitesimal fairies, 
swaying and scurrying back and forth, up and 
down. They moved to unheard music. . . . 

At the least, if he were captured, he would be 
put in solitary for a couple of weeks, maybe a 
month. He would be put unceremoniously into 
the old black cell he already knew quite inti- 
mately: the familiar little square space like a 
clothes closet of stone. He would be confined 
there with his hands chained to the wall for eight 
hours a day. For four hours in the morning he 
would stand, his hands chained up on a level with 
his face; then would come a blissful release while 
he partook of his bread and water. Then he 
would be chained up for four hours more. The 
iron would cut uncomfortably into his wrists. 
He would grow very tired, and at night, when he 
was freed, he would roll up early in his two blankets 
on the floor and sleep like a log. The next day — 
the same round over again; so day after day: 
complete solitude, absolute silence, darkness, physi- 
cal discomfort, bed-bugs. At least he would be 
so tired at night that he would not notice the 
bed-bugs as much as he did in his ordinary cell. . . . 
Well, if they thought they could break him with 
solitary they were mistaken, he meditated con- 
temptuously. Some of the poor weak devils in 
the prison it did break. He had seen men who 
could not stand being alone and were driven into 
a drivelling panic by the treatment. Others it 
helped to drive swiftly and surely along that road 
of moral perversion and degradation which was 
the curse of prison life. Not many, indeed, could 
stand to be alone with their own thoughts day 
after day and not suffer from the experience. For 
himself, it was not an unmitigated evil. It meant 
a temporary release from the cesspools of prison 
conversation, at any rate. And solitary strength- 
ened rather than broke him; at least it added 
materially to his bitterness and his contempt for 
prison discipline. , . . 

But why think about all this? Was he going 
to be captured? A considerable time had elapsed 
since the first shriek of the siren. If they had been 
going to find him, they would have done it by now. 
At any moment the barge he was on might be 
towed out into the stream. Eagerly he listened 
for some indication of movement on her. There 
was only the lap of water and the creaking groan 
of great planks grinding together. . . . When he 



got to the other side of the river, he would manage 
to change clothes with someone on the waterfront 
even if it meant further violence. Then he would 
slip away and be absorbed at once into the un- 
recognizable melee of the city streets. It would 
be like hunting a needle in a haystack to find him. 
He would stay in the city until the affair of his 
escape blew over; then he would make at once for 
the West, or Alaska, or Australia. The prospect 
was overpowering, dizzying. Plains, forests, moun- 
tains, winds, and skies; human beings and work: 
he drank in the dream of freedom like a miserable 
traveler in the desert feasting his eyes on a distant 
oasis. He saw himself striding, free, down a 
hillside, an axe across his shoulder and great pines 
sighing over his head. . . . 

And then across the mirage a shadow fell: a 
shadow that streaked suddenly down along the 
sun-patched floor of the barge, swallowing up the 
dancing motes. No. 95413 looked up and leaped 
to his feet in startled despair. At the same mo- 
ment a sergeant of the guard dropped heavily into 
the hold. No. 95413 would have sprung at him 
and fought like an animal; but he was faced 
by the cold and inexorable muzzle of an army 
revolver. 

"So I got you, you damned skunk/' sneered the 
sergeant. "Thought you'd give us the raz, huh? 
Now get the hell out o' here before I fill yer guts 
full o' lead." 

Along the edge of the hold appeared another 
soldier; then four more, all with drawn revolvers. 
No. 95413 jumped, caught the edge, and pulled 
himself out. Then he climbed down to the dock, 
where another group of four soldiers awaited him. 
Three more soon joined them. All the men were 
perspiring, dusty, and out of temper. Two 
grasped the arms of the prisoner and snapped a 
pair of heavy hand-cuffs on his wrists. 

"March," commanded the sergeant. 

They set out, No. 95413 and the twelve guards. 
For some paces there was silence; then the ser- 
geant broke into a growl. 

"You'll sure get hell for this, and don't forget 
it. A hell of a time you give us, gettin' the whole 
guard in dutch and doin' up old Blackie there. 
You'd ought to have yer damn neck broke. . . . 
You might 'a knowed you couldn't get away from 
this here man's Army, buddy; yer old Uncle 
Sam's got a long arm and he ain't lettin' you out 
so easy as what you got in. . . . Solitary for yours 
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for a month, m* boy, though it ain't much good for 
the likes o' you, I'll say that. Horsewhippin' ain't 
none too good for you blokes. They treat you 
too damned easy. ... I'd like to see you try to 
handle me like you done Blackie, you damned 
grease-ball." 

He went on in a garrulous stream, reviling 
No. 95413, who walked beside him in silence. 
What was the use of replying? No. 95413 was 
sullen, his eyes smouldering, his lips strained and 
tight. His manacled hands were clenched and 
the palms sweated coldly. 

A patrol wagon approached and stopped beside 
the party, bringing the commandant of the prison: 
an urbane gentleman with a kindly face, gray 
hair and gray moustache, somewhat portly in 
build and wearing the gold maple leaf of a major 
on his shoulders. 

"Ah! I see you have him, boys," he said 
pleasantly. "I thought he would make for the 
boat landing. All right, sergeant, bring him in." 

No. 95413 climbed into the patrol awkwardly 
because of his handcuffs and sat down beside the 
major. Several of the guards took seats on the 
long benches on either side of the patrol. Others 
hung on the running board. The sergeant stood 
on the step at the rear. 

"Where did you find him?" inquired the major. 

"Hidin' in the hold of a barge, sir," said the 
sergeant. "Lucky I had a gat on or he might 'a 
tried to do me like he done Blackie. The dirty 
louse. If he'd tried to pull anything like that on 
me I'd 'a blowed his dirty brains out." 

The face of No. 95413 had been very white and 
now his eyes blazed. 

"You shut your blackguard mouth," he burst 
out uncontrollably. "You've done nothing but 
talk like a swine ever since you got me. Now it's 
time you shut your jaw, you whining little 
coward." 

"Well, damn you," snarled the sergeant draw- 
ing a black-jack out of his pocket and waving it 
threateningly over the head of the prisoner, while 
the major looked on tolerantly ready to interfere 
in case of violence. "It's too bad I didn't crack 
your bean down in the hold there. But just wait 
till we get you inside, buddy. We'll fix you so 
you won't call decent soldiers cowards again. 
Just you wait." 

"You're a bunch of cowards, the whole lot of 
you," flashed the prisoner, looking around at the 



occupants of the patrol. " You think you can bully 
the soul out of a guy with your guns and clubs and 
solitary. You're fightin' a thousand to one and 
you fight like cowards and you're afraid of a guy 
like me. It's easy to smash a bloke when you got 
him down. But some day I'll meet you on the 
level; me and a lot like me'll meet you and your 
lot. We're just waitin' the chance. We got it all 
stored up inside us. And we're goin' to wipe you 
guys right off the face of the earth so you won't 
be able to break the hearts of any more men, 
never again. We're cookin' for that fight and 
you just remember it." 

He relapsed into silence. What he had said 
suddenly seemed an empty and inadequate vaunt; 
but it helped to relieve the hatred and despair and 
bitter disappointment smouldering in him. And 
it showed them, major and all, that at least he 
was not subdued. 

The patrol reached the prison. Four guards at 
the entrance stiffly presented arms. The great 
gates swung open, the patrol drove into the narrow 
stone court-yard surrounded by thick, silent, walls 
and the gates closed again. 

The major nodded briefly to a soldier, who 
hurried away. In another moment a monstrous 
shriek rent the air from the hoarse throat of the 
siren. Once, twice, once, twice, the iron banshee 
wailed. The prisoner had returned. 



The Suffrage Victory as a Challenge 

WHATEVER sins this Congress may commit before it ad- 
journs it deserves at least generous credit for its prompt 
action in approving the suffrage amendment and sending it to 
the States for ratification. Already six states have voted favor- 
ably and the day of final victory is at hand. It is high time on 
every account — particularly because as never before there is 
need for applying to pressing problems of political and economic 
readjustment the brains, the courage, the devotion, the political 
skill which have been absorbed in the suffrage cause. It is a 
curious fact that while women have been struggling for the 
ballot the group of those who are mistrustful of suffrage or 
political action as an effective method of reform has been stead- 
ily increasing. The enfranchising of women is a challenge to 
them to help to rescue political action and make it a genuine 
tool of progress. That the women have much to give is, we 
think, preeminently proved by the fact that here in America 
they have won this victory for democracy without the appeal 
to violence, without taking a single human life or destroying 
public property. We hope it is an omen for the future as well 
as a victory of the past. 
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Labor's Protest Against the Peace Treaty 



By LOUIS P. LOCHNER 



WITH the sole exception of the Executive of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the labor movement of the 
world, as represented by the trades unions, the Socialist parties, 
and the industrial organizations of workers, is unanimous in 
its denunciation of the Peace Treaty as first proposed to the 
German delegates at Versailles. It can be positively asserted 
that whatever modifications will have been made in the direc- 
tion of mitigating the terms as finally presented to Germany 
for signature, will in a large measure have been due to this 
universal protest of the world's toilers. 

In the following paragraphs I have attempted to put together, 
from such American and limited foreign sources as I have been 
able to draw to my aid, a concise record of Labor's protest 
against the peace treaty. 

The Socialist Internationale 

One of the acts of the international socialist conference held 
in Berne in February was the appointment of a Committee of 
Action, the members of which are Hjalmar B ranting of Swe- 
den, Arthur Henderson, Ramsay MacDonald, and Stuart 
Bunting of Great Britain, Jean Longuet and Pierre Renaudel 
of France, and Camille Huysmans of Belgium. This commit- 
tee met in Paris soon after the publication of the peace terms. 
Out of its deliberations came a manifesto. 

This manifesto sounds no clarion call to the world's work- 
ers, but merely observes that " it is disturbed to find in the 
peace terms so much that is menacing to the future peace of 
the world.' Nevertheless, mild though it is, it places the 
finger upon a numbr of sore spots. 

Six specific criticisms are made: (i) That the proposed 
League of Nations remains a league of governments and exec- 
utives, and not of peoples and parliaments; (2) that disarma- 
ment is one-sided, applying merely to the Central Powers; (3) 
that the principle of self-determination has been disregarded, 
notably in the case of sections of the new Polish state; (4) 
that the proposals regarding the Saar basin are " animated by 
a spirit of annexation and capitalist exploitation"; (5) that the 
disposal of the German colonies is merely " imperialism satisfy- 
ing itself with the spoils of war"; and (6) that the handing 
over of the Shantung peninsula is " a frank recognition of the 
right of conquest." 

The manifesto concludes by saying: "These faults are seri- 
ous, and make it plain that this peace is not our peace, and that 
the nations are still menaced by a policy of victors sharing the 
spoils, without a thought of the inevitable consequences." 

England 

Among the first to issue a statement denouncing the peace 
terms were the laborites of Great Britain. On May 8th the 
national executive committee of the Labor Party met and 
issued a manifesto, in which it denounced the peace treaty as 
"very defective from the standpoint of world peace"; as op- 
posed, " in some essential particulars, to the declarations of 
President Wilson, the Inter-Allied Conferences, and the Berne 
Conference," and as bearing " evidence of compromise influ- 
enced by capitalist imperialism which still dominates the Euro- 



pean states," The manifesto further disclaims any responsi- 
bility on the part of the workers of Great Britain for these 
violations in the following terms: 

"In so far as organized labor was not represented in the 
peace congress which drafted the treaty, and as its general 
spirit does not conform to the working-class conception of a 
peace of justice and right, we can accept no responsibility 
for the violations of principle involved in the settlement. 
We, therefore, look to the people and to the forces of or- 
ganized democracy to safeguard and develop the idea of a 
peaceful community of all nations." 

Such is the official view of conservative British labor. On 
the same day the Socialist wing of the Labor Party — viz, the 
Independent Labor Party — called its National Council to- 
gether, which body passed the following much more positive 
resolution : 

"The National Administrative Council of the Independ- 
ent Labour Party strongly denounces the terms of the doc- 
ument misnamed a peace treaty, which the Allies have sub- 
mitted to the German Republic. These terms violate the 
conditions of the armistice. They are opposed to every 
public statement of the Allied aims in the war. They ex- 
pose the real aims of the Allies, and the reason for the pro- 
longation of the war as being the complete smashing of Ger- 
many, both politically and economically, and they involve 
the consequent impoverisment and economic ruin of 
Europe. _j 

"They do not bring to an end militarism, but fasten the 
system more firmly on the peoples of the Allied countries. 
The terms prove that the military success which is claimed 
has brought about the loss of everything for which the 
peoples hoped when they were called upon to make the 
stupendous sacrifices entailed by the war, and they are a 
complete negation and betrayal of democracy. The treaty 
is a capitalist, militarist, and imperialistic imposition. It 
aggravates every evil which existed before 19 14. It does 
not give the world peace, but the certainty of other and 
more calamitous wars." 

Nation-wide attention was called to the seriousness of the 
situation at Paris by a group of labof leaders who, during the 
latter half of May, issued an " emphatic protest against the con- 
ditions of the peace treaty submitted to the German Republic." 
Though the signers declare that they are attaching their signa- 
tures in their personal capacity, they add, nevertheless, that 
H we are confident that we represent the overwhelming opin- 
ion of the labor movement of Great Britain." 

Lack of space prevents my giving extended excerpts from 
this ringing document. Suffice it to quote but this one sen- 
tence: "The treaty is a direct defiance of labor opinion 
throughout the world." 

Twenty-seven signatures are attached. Of these, the names 
of Margaret Bondfield, of the National Federation of Women 
Workers; Robert Smillie, president of the Miners' Federation 
of Great Britain; George Lansbury, editor at the Daily Her- 
ald; Philip Snowden, M. P. and chairman of the Independent 
Labor Party; Ben Turner, of the General Union of Textile 
Workers, and Robert Williams, secretary of the National 
Transport Workers' Federation, are perhaps best known in this 
country. But the other signers are equally representative of 
working class opinion. 
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British labor journalism is bold and outspoken in its castiga- 
tion of the treaty terms. Says the Labor Leader, in an editorial 
entitled " The Infamous Imposition," under date of May 15th: 
"It is now clear enough for the meanest intelligence to 
comprehend that the purpose of the Allies has been to 
achieve the military, political and economic destruction of 
Germany. . . . 

" The Germans may, in their desperate economic condi- 
tion, sign the ' peace ' Treaty, but it will have no moral or 
binding effect. It will be a truce of war. It cannot last. 
The moral sense of the neutral and even of the Allied coun- 
tries must sooner or later demand the renunciation of such 
an infamous imposition." 

Says the Daily Herald of London, the labor organ edited by 
George Lansbury: 

" The conditions out of which came the old war are there, 
waiting to make the new war." 
And Mr. Lansbury in a personal statement asserts: 
" I think the terms are harsh, military, and provocative of 
future wars. They settle nothing. The only hope lies in 
making the League of Governments the League of Nations, 
including Germany, Russia, and all the colored races." 

The London Call, organ of the British Socialist Party, de- 
votes its leading editorial in the issue of May 22nd to the sub- 
ject, " Woe to the Conquered." It says in part : 

"Woe to the conquered! Germany is to be deprived of 
three-quarters of her iron mines and a third of her coal 
mines, and is obliged to deliver to France and Belgium a 
large portion of her diminished supplies of coal, coke, sul- 
phate of ammonia, and other essentials in her manufactur- 
ing system; to lose all her merchant ships of large size, a 
great proportion of her small sea and river craft, and put 
her ship building resources at the disposal of the Allies for 
the next five years; to lose all her colonial possessions and 
concessions, besides many other crippling provisions, and, in 
addition, to pay an enormous indemnity. This is starvation 
and ruin for a large industrial nation. Whatever might 
contribute to cripple Germany for generations has not been 
omitted. 

"We are in accord with the best traditions of the British 
race in protesting against these so-called 1 peace terms.' 
. . . They are opposed to the spirit of the understanding 
when the armistice was agreed upon; they are opposed to 
the letter and spirit of the famous Fourteen Points. 
They sow the seeds of hatred between the nations, and, 
unless the democracy of the western nations come to power 
and breathe the spirit of international brotherhood over the 
suffering nations, will provoke future wars. Hasten the 
day when the workers will arise and sweep away all such 
treaties and false peace terms!" 

In an earli?r edition, May 15th, it speaks of the Peace of 
Versailles as " A Bandits' Peace." 

In this connection it may also be well to call attention to the 
significant titles of signed articles in working class papers by 
well-known British publicists discussing the peace treaty: E. D. 
Morel writes on "The New Triple Alliance," J. Ramsay 
MacDonald on " Is Paris to Wreck the World?" Arthur Pon- 
sonby on " Betrayal of the Peoples of Europe," etc., etc. 

Ireland 

Because of the censorship prevailing in Ireland, it is difficult 
to get much authentic working class news out of that struggling 
republic. A copy of the Voice of Labor, organ of the Irish 
Transport and General Workers' Union, has, however, filtered 
through. A section of the editorial comment of this issue 
(May 24th) follows: 



" The peace farce is still playing at Versailles, and every 
independent journal in Europe and Ameiica, and everybody 
who has real peace in his heart, is unanimous in condemn- 
ing the Lloyd-George-Clemenceau-Wilson 'peace ' as the 
greatest fake in all history. It is now clear that, as we 
anticipated last week, the Germans will sign under protest, 
and the Austrians will sign terms little less exacting than 
those imposed upon Germany. It is equally clear that, as 
Haase said at Amsterdam, the peace terms will mean the 
speedy end of the present coalition government in Germany, 
and its place will be taken by a Socialist — if not indeed an 
Independent Socialist — government. But we are not so 
sure that the faith of the Independents in the workers in the 
Entente countries is well placed." 

France 

The Socialist papers of France with one accord condemn the 
peace treaty as imperialistic in the worst sense. Says L'Human- 
ite under date of May 9th: 

" The war for right is over — at least on the Western 
front — for at the other end of Europe, against the prole- 
tarian republics of the East, the war continues with re- 
doubled perfidy. As to the 1 peace of justice,' the most 
purblind and confident know today that it only is in reality 
a peace of violence, of rapacious imperialism and iniquity. 
. . . The French proletariat refuses its signature forth- 
with. . . . The treaty is an outrage against the right of 
the peoples as it is against the most elementary morality. 
. . . No Socialist deputy could without total abdication 
ratify by his vote a diplomatic instrument which history 
will consider as a criminal breach of the pledged word, as 
an offense against morality and law." 

In the Populaire of the same day Jean Longuet has the fol- 
lowing comment to make : 

" It is the antithesis of a ' just and durable peace ' de- 
manded by the peoples who have been bled white by their 
awful sacrifices. . . . It is a peace of violence, and as 
crushing a peace as those of Tilsit, Vienna, Frankfort, and 
Brest-Litovsk ; as M. Jacques Bainville characteristically 
remarks, 4 It has made the German people a nation of 
slaves.' " 

Among the numerous demonstrations on the part of French 
labor against the peace treaty, that of the railway workers de- 
serves special notice. In connection with their annual con- 
gress, the railway workers, some 237,000 represented by dele- 
gates, unanimously voted to protest against the treaty, " im- 
posed on a conquered people by Entente diplomacy." 

Far more inclusive, however, than this organization is the 
" C. G. T." — the General Federation of Labor. According to 
the New York Times, the national committee of this body on 
May 27th passed resolutions condemning the secrecy in which 
the Treaty of Peace has been framed and protesting against 
the conditions imposed by an incomplete knowledge of the 
document. 

The resolutions also protest against the denial of the right 
of self-determination of peoples; disguised annexation; the re- 
pudiation of solemn engagements concerning the League of 
Nations, and the return to the old system of alliances; the 
absence of an international financial system and economic organ- 
ization; a continuation of the economic law, and the failure to 
incorporate in the treaty a real international labor charter. 

On Sunday, May nth, the Socialist Federation of the Seine 
met in convention. Out of its deliberations came a resolution, 
a portion of which we reprint herewith : 
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" Right is violated by almost every phase used in the 
definite Peace Terms, thus compelling the organized pro- 
letariat to take the strongest possible action against the im- 
perialism of the Entente, which today stands revealed." 

Italy 

Undoubtedly the Italian workers are opposed to the peace 
treaty. Direct evidence of this fact I have, however, thus far 
in only one instance. The Socialist members of the Italian par- 
liament on May 21st, according to Le Populaire, addressed 
the following telegram to Hugo Haase of the Independent 
Socialist Party of Germany: 

" We applaud your splendid stand. The tragic con- 
sequences of the war, which was opposed by those So- 
cialists who remained faithful to the International, unites 
us across the frontiers in a common indignation. We 
are convinced that the peace of the imperialists and the 
capitalists will not delay that of international Socialism." 
When one takes into consideration that the rank and file 
of the workers is almost universally more radical than are its 
spokesmen in governmental positions, the deduction is obvious 
that Italian labor is deeply stirred over events at Versailles. 

Germany 

That the workers of Germany should feel the injustice of the 
Versailles Treaty, goes without saying. Speaking for the Ma- 
jority Socialists, Philipp Scheidemann on May 12, in address- 
ing the National Assembly at Weimar, declared that the peace 
terms were " wholly unacceptable." 

The German Workers' Councils issued an appeal to the 
proletariat of the Entente countries, calling on them, " in the 
name of conscience and humanity, to oppose the peace of vio- 
lence." 

The Independent Socialists, led by Hugo Haase, alone of the 
political parties declared themselves in favor of signing the 
treaty. This was not due, however, to any lack of apprecia- 
tion on their part of the injustice of the terms imposed. They 
made their position clear in a resolution from which I quote 
the following: 

"Peace, hard and oppressive as it may be, is an essential 
preliminary condition for our being able to exist and build 
up our social and economic life in the spirit of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat. Just as the Peace of Brest-Litovsk and 
that of Bucharest have only been of short duration, so we 
are convinced the Peace of Versailles will also be annulled 
by revolutionary developments." 

United States 

It is unnecessary in these columns to repeat the caustic com- 
ment on the part of the Socialist and the progressive labor 
press of America regarding the Peace of Versailles. As a mat- 
ter of record, however, the declarations of the national exec- 
utive committee of the Socialist Party of America and of the 
American Federation of Labor should be placed in juxta- 
position. 

The executive of the Socialist Party on May 30 declared : 
"The Socialist Party at all times consistently and uncom- 
promisingly opposed war. Now that the war is over, the party 
strenuously objects to the imperialistic features of the alleged 
peace treaty drawn up at Paris and to the reactionary alliance 
of capitalistic governments masquerading as a league of na- 
tions." 



On the following day it issued a more detailed statement 
on the peace treaty. With convincing clearness it lays bare the 
obnoxious features of the treaty, and then summarizes its posi- 
tion in the following closing paragraphs : 

"In the face of this horrible aftermath of five years' 
struggle, the Socialist party of the United States, in com- 
mon with the Socialist and labor movements abroad, 
raises its voice in protest against the hideous farce implied 
in this peace of Paris. It is a peace of hate that can 
only lead the masses of the world into new conflicts more 
exahusting than the one just ended. It is a peace no 
more enduring than a rope of sand; it enslaves millions 
of men, women and children of the working class in Eu- 
rope ; it erects a number of parasite states dependent upon 
Allied favor; it annexes territory in remote parts of the 
world ; it subjects their peoples to the exploitation of Al- 
lied investors and financiers; it makes larger military and 
naval establishments certain and creates a new holy 
alliance that is a menace to the peace, security, happiness 
and freedom of the workers of all countries. 

"The sinister peace treaty is not the making of the 
working class, it is the ripe fruition of imperialism, the 
logical outcome of a conference of diplomats. It is the 
duty of organized workers to voice their protest aaginst it. 
We hail the solidarity of the workers of all countries 
from whom alone can come the healing program that will 
bring peace and fraternity to the world. We pledge 
ourselves anew to the great struggle against world im- 
perialism and summon all to the glorious task of end- 
ing it. 

"Onward to Socialism, onward to the League of Free 
Peoples, the international of labor that knows no hate, 
that knows no barrier of race, religion, nationality or 
color. Only when the working class has won the mas- 
tery of industry and government in all countries will a 
stable peace be realized and mankind be free of the men- 
ace of militarism, imperialism, exploitation and auto- 
cracy." 

Contrast this with the declaration of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor, submitted to the- 
annual convention of the Federation at Atlantic City on 
June 8: 

"The covenant is not a perfect document, and perfec- 
tion is not claimed for it. It does, however, mark the 
nearest approach to perfection that has ever been reached 
in the international affairs of mankind. 

"It provides the best machinery yet devised for the 
prevention of war. It places human relations on a new 
basis and endeavors to enthrone right and justice instead 
of strength and might, as the arbiter of international 
destinies. We declare our indorsement of the triumph of 
freedom and justice and democracy as exemplified in the 
covenant of the League of Nations." 

And the American Federationist, official organ of Gompers 
& Co., declares through its editor, Matthew Woll, in the June 
issue: 

" The treaty as a whole sets up a new concept of gov- 
ernment and brings right, justice, and freedom infinitely 
nearer to the daily lives of the masses of the people than 
former agreements between nations have ever done. 

" The Prussian autocratic and militaristic concept of 
government is forever cast out by the treaty of peace. 
The ideal written into the document is that government 
can live only by and with the consent of the governed and is 
constituted for the purpose of expressing the will and serv- 
ing the needs of the people. Governments can no longer 
represent the wishes of a few powerful dictators whilt 
repressing the aspirations of all others." 
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Neutral Countries 

The publication of the terms submitted to the German dele- 
gates has been received in neutral countries with universal in- 
dignation. Het Folk, organ of the Troelstra faction of the 
Socialist movement of Holland, declares: 

"The feeling which the conditions must awaken in 
every one not filled with the desire for revenge and the 
lust for booty, is one of deep indignation. 

"With a peace treaty like this the victor signs the 
death warrant not only of his enemy, but of himself. 
... It is impossible to doom a nation of tens of millions 
to perpetual servitude. . . . These peace terms do not 
form a basis on which old Europe can rebuild its civiliza- 
tion. And by that the work of Wilson, Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau, and the other gods of the bourgeoisie, how- 
ever they may be called, stands judged." 
Unfortunately I have no documents showing the attitude of 
laborites of the Scandinavian countries and of Switzerland. 
Two facts point inevitably to the conclusion, however, that 
working class opinion in these " Little Four " is outraged by 
the Paris farce: 

In the first place, the fact that the capitalistic governments 
of these four countries have declined to be a party to the starva- 
tion of Germany in the event of her failure to sign, shows that 
undoubtedly all ranks of the population are out of sympathy 
with the policy of the Entente. 

Secondly, an extraordinary national conference of the Labor 
Party of Norway on June ioth declared its adhesion to the 
"Third Internationale of Moscow/' the new Socialist-Com- 
munist Internationale, founded under the leadership of Nicolai 
Lenin. This action of the Norwegian radical laborites was fol- 
lowed, on June 16th, by a congress of the Independent Social- 
ists of Sweden, who by a vote of 186 delegates to 22, decided 
to join the Moscow Internationale. 

As this new Internationale is the very antithesis of all that 
Paris stands for, it is not difficult to interpret the position of 
Scandinavian labor on the peace treaty. 

In the foregoing I have put together such declarations as 
were available to me from the very limited number of foreign 
journals that pass through my hands. For the most part they 
are the declarations of the more moderate wings of the labor 
and socialist movements. Syndicalist and left-wing-Socialist 
opinion is scantily represented, for the simple reason that its 
organs do not frequently reach this country through our Bur- 
lesoned mails. That the ultra-radical groups of the working 
class condemn the treaty, goes without saying. 

Nor are the official declarations I have cited the only mani- 
festations of labor's protest against the Shame of Versailles. 
The continuous succession of strikes in France, the serious pro- 
posal of the Italian Socialists for a general strike of all Allied 
labor as a protest against the peace treaty, the indignation of 
the world's workers over the treatment accorded Russia and 
Hungary by the secret covenanters of Paris, the threat of the 
" Big Three " (the railwaymen, transport workers, and miners) 
of Great Britain to bring about a stoppage of work unless the 
peace treaty is radically amended — all this evidence points to 
the fact that when a morally bankrupt and tottering capitalistic 
imperialism proposed a treaty that will go down in history as 
the scandal of the ages, labor with the single exception of the 
complacent American Federation of Labor remained true to its 
principles of international solidarity and brotherhood. 



The Zurich Conference 

Paris, May 22, 1919 

THE International Congress of Women at Zurich dif- 
fered from the Berne Socialist Conference in the perfect 
internationalism of its spirit. You could not tell by 
listening to a woman to what country she belonged. The war 
and its hate and national passions simply had not existed for 
these women ; unknown to each other, they had been protesting 
against the same injustices and brutalities, united in a common 
humanity. It gave one new faith in the future. 

A letter from French women to German struck the key-note 
of the whole week of meetings. Twenty-five French women, pre- 
vented from coming by their government, wrote: "At last, 
after four years, we women, French and German, find each other 
again, we whom the masters and the slaves of war have sought 
to make into enemies. We have refused ; we have cried 4 No T 
to the lie which creates and eternalises war. . . . 

" United by a common faith and a common duty, we engage 
ourselves to devote our lives to the cult and safeguard of peace, 
to the war against war which, in anger, hate, and injustice 
outlives its millions of dead. All women against all war ! 

" To workl Openly, in the face of those who vow eternal 
hate, let us unite, let us love each other 1" 

" With joy we grasp your extended hand," a German woman 
replied. " We too protest against the perpetuation of a hate 
which was always foreign to women's hearts. We will stand and 
march together, in common effort for the good of mankind. 
On the ruins of a material world, founded by force and vio- 
lence, on misunderstanding and hate, we women will, through 
death and sorrow, clear the road to the new humanity. As 
mothers of the coming generations, we, women of all nations, 
want love and understanding and peace. Despite the dark and 
gloom of the present, we stumble, comforted, toward the sun- 
shine of the future." 

There were delegates from fifteen countries — twenty-five each 
from England, Germany and the United States; smaller dele- 
gations from France, Austria, Italy, Hungary, Ireland, Aus- 
tralia, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland and 
Roumania; and women from Poland, Argentina and Bulgaria 
sat unofficially through the meetings. 

They were bourgeois women, most of them ; women wealthy 
enough to pay for an expensive, war-time journey. Yet they 
were awake to the existence of a revolutionary world. Some 
of them came from monarchies, some from bourgeois republics, 
others from moderate socialist republics, and still others from 
soviet republics. Half the delegates had had first-hand experi- 
ences of revolution. Even the delegates from Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries had adventures in crossing revolution- 
ary Germany. It took Dr. Aletta Jacobs five days to make the 
trip from Amsterdam to Zurich, in peace-times, a forty-hour 
journey; her train was stopped twice by rumors of Spartacist 
riots ahead. The Bavarian delegates had been through five 
revolutions and counter-revolutions. The delegates from Hun- 
gary came in tragic uncertainty lest their friends and relatives 
might be slaughtered in the white terror which would follow 
the entry of allied troops into Budapest, which then seemed 
imminent. Naturally the Americans were the most conservative. 

The Paris peace terms came in for bitter denunciation at the 
first session of the Conference. The German women sat silent 
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while British and Americans paid their respects to the pitiful 
outcome of the " war to end war." The resolution introduced 
by Mrs. Philip Snowden of England, seconded by Jeannette 
Rankin of the United States, supported by Mademoiselle Gobat 
of Geneva, and unanimously voted by the Conference, roundly 
declared that the treaty sanctioned secret diplomacy, denied the 
principle of self-determination, created all over Europe discords 
and animosities which could only lead to future wars, continued 
the rule of force, and condemned a hundred million people of 
this generation to poverty, disease, and despair, and the Con- 
gress called upon the allied governments to amend the treaty 
and bring it into harmony with principles upon whose execution 
depends the honor of the Allied peoples. 

That same afternoon another resolution proposed by Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence of England, seconded by Mme. Waer-Buggs 
of Sweden, and supported by Signora Rosa Genoni of Italy, 
declared that the unemployment, famine and pestilence existing 
in Central and Eastern Europe and in parts of Asia was a 
disgrace to civilization, and urged the development of the inter- 
allied war organization into an international peace organization 
which would lift the blockade immediately and would pool the 
world's resources in food, raw materials, money and transporta- 
tion to relieve famine and pestilence wherever they existed. It 
also urged that the whole world be rationed until the starving 
everywhere are fed. 

Education, a woman's charter, international health bureau, 
labor conditions — a little of everything came into the sessions 
of the Congress. It had been impossible to prepare the program 
thoroughly with the impossibility of communication between 
the various national sections and the uncertainty of arrivals. 
The French government refused passports to most of the French 
delegates, but three succeeded in slipping through the net. The 
Australian delegates were late too; their ship was delayed by the 
" troubles " in Egypt. 

" The Place of the Pacifist in Time of Revolution M was the 
topic of a whole day's discussion. Crystal Eastman of America, 
editor of the Liberator, proposed the following resolution : 

The world is facing widespread revolutionary changes com- 
ing at a time when the habit of violence has been fostered by a 
world war. We recognize that there is a fundamentally just 
demand underlying most of these revolutionary movements. We 
declare our sympathy with the purpose of the workers who are 
rising up everywhere to make an end of exploitation and to claim 
their world. Nevertheless we reassert our belief in the methods 
of peace and we feel it is our special part in this revolutionary 
age to counsel against violence on both sides. 
So far the resolution went without opposition, and that was a 
long way for a group of bourgeois women to go. But a con- 
cluding phrase was voted down : " And to urge the possessing 
classes," it read, " voluntarily to give up their special privileges 
and to consent to the reorganization of industry on a demo- 
cratic base, so that a new order may be inaugurated without 
bloodshed." Dr. Aletta Jacobs, a veteran suffragist and a 
radical in her day, declared that if the Congress adopted such 
a resolution she would have to leave it. Mrs. Cothren of 
America, nominally a socialist, and Miss Courtenay of England, 
opposed it too. The German and Austrian women told of 
voluntary renunciations that had spared bloodshed in the eastern 
revolutions. A Swedish woman suggested that Jesus had asked 
no less two thousand years ago, though his teaching had small 
effect. 



Only complete disarmament would make a revolution without 
bloodshed possible, declared Dr. Anita Augspurg of Munich, 
pioneer in the German feminist and peace movements. Only 
the destruction of capitalism could prevent future wars, she 
said, and the socialist world revolution would soon reach the 
countries hitherto spared because all the peoples were tired of 
being exploited for capital. She urged the women of the coun- 
tries which still had their revolutions to make to work for 
immediate disarmament. Revolutions begin bloodlessly; the first 
revolutionary governments in Bavaria attempted complete dis- 
armament, but the bourgeois hid arms in their homes, and the 
later stages of the revolution were violent and murderous. Mrs. 
Crawford of Scotland pointed out that in British strike move- 
ments, unarmed workers had to contend with armed soldiers. 
Frau Hertzka of Vienna told of the voluntary concessions of 
the Austrian bourgeois, and declared that they realized that a 
new era was dawning and that what was not given voluntarily 
would be taken by force. The Hungarian delegates could not 
bear to speak to tell their comrades that their hopes were too 
high for the present war-made world. 

By the narrow margin of six votes (61-55) the appeal to the 
bourgeois to renounce their special privileges was voted down. 

What did the Congress accomplish? It organized perma- 
nently under a new name, The Women's League for Peace 
and Freedom, with headquarters at Geneva. Emily Balch was 
elected permanent secretary and Jane Addams president. It 
had as little influence on the Peace Conference as any other 
forward-looking group. But it proved to the women present 
and to those who look for signs that even after five years of 
war national boundaries are fictions and human sympathies 
international. 

Lewis Gannett. 
Mr. Stevenson Still Doing His Bit 

Archibald Stevenson, author of the celebrated list of dan- 
gerous citizens which began with Jane Addams, is again in the 
limelight This time he headed a noble company of detectives 
and troopers of the State Constabulary in a raid upon the 
Soviet Bureau, which has been trying legitimately to secure 
amicable trade relations with the United States and to correct 
a campaign of misrepresentation against the Bolshevist govern- 
ment. Thus far Mr. Stevenson's melodramatic and probably 
illegal methods have only brought forth proof that the Soviet 
Bureau was supported from Russia, that it was genuinely 
Socialist and that it corresponded with various liberal, radical, 
and conservative citizens — all of which were matters of common 
knowledge before he began operations. 

It is understood that Mr. Stevenson is counsel for the Lusk 
Committee which is investigating Bolshevism in New York, 
and is a member of the Union League Club. We wonder what 
other interests he rather clumsily represents. 

Two of Mr. Stevenson's associates have resigned. Professor 
Carrasso has expressed grief at the ignorance of his former 
chief and Mr. Vexler of Columbia has made definite charges 
that his methods are those of the erstwhile Czars of Russia 
and that he is in alliance with a certain Mr. Nathan, special 
agent of the British Secret Service. This is hopeful. We may 
yet have reason to be grateful to Mr. Stevenson for revealing — 
not new facts about Bolshevism — but the way in which im- 
perialism does its work in the United States. 
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Our Modem Massacre of the Innocents 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

" If thine enemy hunger feed him " is an unpopular quotation 
today, but that there are some people in England who have not 
forgotten it is indicated from the enclosed quotations sent to 
me by an Englishwoman of liberal views deeply concerned with 
conditions in the Central Empires. My friend begs me earn- 
estly to appeal to America that our aid be not confined to neutral 
and allied nations but that special effort be made to help the 
need of Germany. An appeal in this spirit should not be neg- 
lected. 

" Prof. Johansson of the Neutral Commission who visited 
Germany in January reports: — "About 1,600,000 people 
were killed in the war, but almost half this number, or 
rather 700,000, fell victims to the food shortage produced 
by the blockade. The population has decreased in an un- 
precedented degree by reason of the declining birth-rate. 
At the present moment Germany has four million fewer 
children than in normal pre-war times." 

(Dagens Nyheter, Stockholm, Lib., March 30, 1919) 

" Dr. Rubner writes in the ' German Medical Weekly ' 
on the effects of the Blockade. He gives the figures of 
deaths of army and civil population since 19 14 as: — 

Army, all causes, 1,621,000. 

Civil population, through blockade, 763,000, of which 
260,000 is for 191 7 and 294,000 to the end of 19 18. He 
comes to the conclusion that even now any improvement 
in the condition, as regards nourishment, of the German 
people will be possible only in a very partial degree ; above 
all capacity for work will not increase to the needed extent. 
(Vorwaerts, April 11, 1919) 

" In a report made by five doctors of neutral lands, Swed- 
ish, Norwegian and Dutch, dated April nth, 19 19, after 
they had collected information in Berlin, Halle and Dres- 
den, they say: 'The food concessions under the Brussels 
agreement are altogether inadequate. The most they do 
is to maintain the present necessitous food conditions. 
. . . Immediate help is necessary. Every day of delay 
risks immeasurable injury not only to the whole of Europe, 
but to the whole world.' 

The Swedish Red Cross Delegates sent to Germany in 
order to make arrangements for getting over to Sweden un- 
derfed German children have now returned to Stockholm. 
The first transport will contain 500 Berlin children. 

The delegates describe the want in Germany as appalling. 
During the revolution days nothing at all could be got for 
the babies in some places except hot water, and many died, 
but this was nothing unusual in Berlin. The children were 
underfed, feeble and rachitic everywhere. Often children 
four or five years old were unable to walk. In many places 
the schools had had to be closed because of the general 
want. Tuberculosis has increased by 60%. Because of 
this older children than at first proposed must be sent to 
Sweden. . . . There are also negotiations going on re- 
garding children from the other famishing countries. The 
German Government has promised to transport the Belgian 
children free of charge from Belgium to Sassnitz. 

The interest in Sweden for the war children is immense. 
1500 invitations have already been made from single peas- 
ants' homes, and about £3000 has been collected, mostly in 
small contributions from the poorer classes. Thus will- 
ingness to sacrifice is great, but of course much more money 
is still needed." 

(Stockholm-Tidningen (Liberal) 29th March. 



Did Soviet Russia Nationalize Women ? 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

. . . This subscription is sent in order that the writer may 
keep up with the forces which your papers are endeavoring to 
represent and with which I am not in the least in sympathy. I 
find also that like most radical papers, you assume that your 
reader knows a great many things that may be trite in the dis- 
cussion of parlor socialists but with which the average citizen 
is not in the least familiar. For example, in your May issue, 
page 141, I find the assertion that the reports purporting to 
show how family life had been officially demoralized in Russia 
are " now happily proved false." If this is the fact, no such 
proof has leaked into the newspapers or other periodicals to 
which I subscribe and in view of the fact that we have what 
purport to be authentic copies of the official edicts and decrees, 
we cannot believe that these reports have been proved false. 

We also find that like the New Republic, many of your ar- 
ticles appeared rather juvenile and even your editorial survey 
is ambiguous, if not misleading as to its comment on the funda- 
mental opinions on which lovers of peace can renew their 
faith. . . . 



Tulsa, Oklahoma. 



Remington Rogers. 



Wellcsley, Mass. 



VlDA D. SCUDDER. 



Our correspondent's letter is another proof of the way in 
which the newspapers hide or altogether suppress the truth. 
The story concerning the nationalization of women was doubted 
by that staunch anti-Bolshevik, Madame Breshkovsky, and de- 
nied on the basis of personal investigation by Jerome Davis, 
of the Y. M. C. A. His explanation of the " decree " may be 
read in the Independent of March 15. The New Europe, an 
English journal of high standing, made public retraction of 
the tale and apologized for publishing it originally; and finally, 
even the Overman Committee in its report to the Senate makes a 
grudging admission that the Soviet government has not adopted 
such a policy. The tale was officially denied by our State De- 
partment as far back as Feb. 28th. Most of those who still 
repeat or believe the story in America doubtless do so in ignor- 
ance, but there are some newspapers and speakers who deliber- 
ately continue to circulate for their own ends a tale they know 
to be false. 

Editors of The World Tomorrow. 



The Aftermath of War in Pans 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

I am still in Paris for it has been impossible for me to get 
away. How long I shall stay here yet I don't know because it 
does not depend on me. 

I would like to tell you what's going on here but I am sure 
that you know more from the papers over there than we know 
here. There is a great confusion everywhere and the last 
years of war seem to have produced a great exhaustion in the 
spirit and energy of the people. Apathy or indifference is 
found everywhere. The effect of the war does not seem to 
be a moralizing one as far as France is concerned: alcoholism 
is making more victims every day. The regenerative task will 
certainly be a great one and if the work is not started soon 
from the very root of the social system, in a few years complete 
chaos will reign. To predict what will be Europe in a few- 
years from now, would be pretending to know the impossible 
but one thing is sure and that is a complete transformation, 
working fast in every direction, changing everything; morality, 
customs, habits, culture and everything else. 

E. B. 
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Making Russia Safe for Capital 



MORE and more is Russia the " acid test " to enable us to 
determine whether democracy and idealism prevail 
among the Allied Rulers at Versailles or whether they are ani- 
mated consciously or instinctively by an overmastering desire 
to preserve and extend at all costs the political and economic 
system under which they are the lords of the earth. Recent 
developments shed extraordinary light on this question. We 
have had the official text of the exchange of letters between 
the Council of Four and Admiral Kolchak. At first these letters 
were hailed as amounting to the recognition of Kolchak's 
dictatorship at Omsk. Later the Allied statement has been 
semi-officially explained as not recognition but merely a public 
statement of sympathy and a pledge of further aid to a govern- 
ment which has for some months received the support of the 
Allies. Perhaps the reason recognition was withheld was the 
serious defeat Kolchak has recently met at the hands of the 
Bolsheviki, a defeat so serious that early in June Bonar Law 
warned the British Parliament that " it would be very unwise 
to encourage any exaggerated hopes in that quarter." Already 
Allied aid to the Omsk government has included a grant of 
$5,000,000 from President Wilson's Discretionary War Fund, 
a grant made without the knowledge, much less the endorsement 
of Congress or the people. The British, French, and Japanese 
have gone much farther. A Red Cross officer who has recently 
returned from Siberia says that Japanese and British troops 
actually fought under Admiral Kolchak. Meanwhile there is 
no sign whatever that our own or the British Government is 
fulfilling its promises to withdraw troops from Siberia or from 
Archangel. Early in June Mr. Hoover announced that eight 
food ships were waiting in the Baltic to feed the people of 
Petrograd when that city should have fallen. Until then 
presumably the inhabitants can starve. 

What is it that warrants this warfare against the Soviet 
Government and this aid to Kolchak's dictatorship at Omsk? 
Various answers might deserve respect. Our attitude might be 
due on the one hand to the weakness, tyranny or unprecedented 
cruelty of the Soviet Government, and on the other to the 
strength, skill in government, popular support, or democratic 
purpose of the Kolchak Government. Let us see if any of 
these reasons are borne out by the facts. Isaac Don Levine, 
originally strongly anti-Bolshevik, has been sending most re- 
markable despatches to The Chicago Daily News and the New 
York Globe. He finds the food question very serious, but ab- 
solute order prevails in Petrograd and Moscow and the streets 
at night are safer than in Chicago. The Red Army is strong 
and its courage high. He can see no likelihood of the evacua- 
tion or early fall of Petrograd. The Soviet Government in 
Russia, Mr. Levine states, fights now for peace and not for 
the spread of social revolution in the rest of Europe. Progress 
is being made in reorganizing industry. The Soviets have 
come to recognize the necessity for the present of paying higher 
salaries to experts and to some grades of labor than to others. 
Mr. Levine himself was treated with great courtesy and 
allowed to keep the food he had brought with him into 
Russia to supplement the meagre fare. One of the Red Guard, 
to whom he offered biscuits, told him he had better keep them 



because he wasn't used to black bread and the soldiers were. 

Another significant bit of evidence as to present conditions in 
Russia is to be found in the fact that the solemn and moving 
protests of the Jews concerning the pogroms in Europe make 
- no mention of atrocities in Soviet Russia. Admitting that 
atrocities have disgraced the Bolshevik record, is it not con- 
summate hypocrisy for nations with the record of the Allies 
who have recognized Mannerheim " the slaughterer " in Fin- 
land, and are on friendly terms with Poland, despite her 
pogroms, to wage warfare on the Soviets because of their 
cruelty? 

Let us turn now to the Kolchak Government. It began with 
a coup d 9 etat and the imprisonment of Socialist ministers of 
the original Omsk Government. It diverted grain needed for 
the feeding of people to the manufacture of vodka. What 
power it has rests upon fear. The testimony on this point from 
conservatives and anti-Bolshevists is overwhelming. For ex- 
ample: A former American army officer, thoroughly anti- 
Bolshevik, writes in Hearst's Magazine that ninety-five per 
cent of the people are Bolshevist sympathizers. Frazier Hunt, 
in The Chicago Tribune, quotes discontented workers in Pet- 
rograd as still supporting the Soviet Government because Kol- 
chak can bring " nothing but new whips to drive us back to 
our kennels." Kerensky, quoted in the New York Evening 
Post, fears the recognition of the Kolchak Government will 
mean a White Terror surpassing the Red in horror. Lewis 
D. Kornfield, writing in the New York Times concerning the 
military and royalist class which is a strong element in Kol- 
chak's support, declares: 

" The officers, of course, have a real grievance. They have 
been badly handled, but what the Bolsheviki did to them is the 
first blush of innocence compared to what they have in store 
for the Bolsheviki if once they get the upper hand again." 

In this testimony we have expressly refrained from citing 
circumstantial stories of Siberian atrocities at least as bad as 
any charged against the Bolsheviki. The ghastly story of the 
death train published in the Red Cross magazine for April 
is vouched for by an American officer. Responsibility for this 
outrage rests in varying degree on all the anti Bolshevik forces 
in Siberia including Kolchak and the Allies. 

But more significant than charges and counter-charges of 
atrocities as evidence of the relative popularity of the Soviet and 
the Kolchak Governments, is Kolchak's express refusal to re- 
establish the Constituent Assembly of 191 7 "a majority of 
whose members (to use his own words) are now in the ranks 
of the Soviets/' John Spargo and other critics of Bolshevism 
have dwelt upon the conduct of the Bolsheviki in dissolving the 
Constituent Assembly as proof of " inverted Prussianism." We 
would commend this statement of Admiral Kolchak's to their 
attention. If the majority of the members of the Constituent 
Assembly can forgive — or at least tolerate — the Bolsheviki and 
work with them, why should the United States continue to 
wage war against them? 

In view of the evidence which we have quoted, what possible 
faith can we have in Kolchak's promise to fix a date for elec- 
tions to a new Constituent Assembly " at the moment when 
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the Bolsheviki arc definitely crushed " ? This is not the sort 
of promise that should win the support of real democrats. 
There is one reason and one reason only why the Allies and the 
United States are engaged in starving Soviet Russia and aid- 
ing Kolchak. Mr. Vanderlip gave that reason in his testimony 
before the Senate Committee. He had been explaining why 
American capital ought to finance the feeding of Europe and 
the restoration of industry in all countries, including the Cen- 
tral Powers. Senator Johnson, of California, asked him, 
" Does your plan include Russia? " " No sir," Mr. Vanderlip 
replied, " not while Russia retains the Bolshevist Government. 
There is no point of contact of capital with the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment of Russia" Because international capital can get 
enormous concessions in Siberia and has no point of contact with 
Bolshevist Russia, and for that reason only, the Allied policy 
is what it is. The plain people who have to pay the bills and 
offer the lives of some of their own sons for the sake of the 
security of capital might object if they knew the truth. Hence 
they must be fed with continuing tales of Soviet atrocities and 
the " democracy " of the Omsk dictatorship. 

The Validity of Morak 

xjvAIR? It is a crime to be fair." So spoke a leader of a 
-T revolutionary group in answer to a protest against 
some of his methods. His statement was a peculiarly violent 
form of a disregard of moral principles which is openly pro- 
fessed in many quarters. " Anything to win " seems to be the 
motto of radicals and conservatives alike. Repeatedly in radical 
meetings one may hear the doctrine that notions of good and 
evil are devices of the master class intended to keep the op- 
pressed in subjection. There is, of course nothing new about 
this extreme corollary of a rigorously materialistic interpreta- 
tion of history and ethics, but it is significant now in that it is 
growing so alarmingly in extent. Why is this? Largely we 
believe because of the war. America officially fought under 
the highest ultimate sanctions of morality for ideal ends. We 
had Church Committees on the Moral Aims of the war; the 
President set forth our purposes in language of the most exalted 
idealism. Sceptics were put in jail for their doubts — and the 
end is a peace so bad that the best many of its friends can say 
for it is " Germany might have done worse." A light which 
in our dark night seemed like the promise of dawn has lured us 
into the bogs of hate and greed. Yet the President and his 
train of apologists, lay and cleric, still go on talking of our 
victory in terms of morals. We do not want to believe them 
conscious hypocrites. Are they then blind, stupid, or lacking in 
imagination? Whatever the explanation the utter collapse of 
idealism is disastrous. As The New Republic says: 

" It [the peace] reveals the fact that the publication of 
moral principles and high doctrines by the victorious powers 
is not the recognition of a moral law, but the use of moral- 
ity as propaganda to undermine the fighting spirit of the 
enemy. Morality becomes a ruse de guerre, a weapon of 
the conflict, not a standard and a sanction." 
In view of these facts is it any wonder that some men are 
turning away from all talk of moral principles as a kind of 
hypocrisy? We face the building of a new civilization with a 
dangerous disillusionment, a lack of faith in clear and abiding 



moral principles. The peril is obvious. Those of us who still 
believe in truth and justice have a real responsibility, not merely 
to proclaim our faith, but to live so that others will find it 
easier to believe that idealism is not a pleasant plaything, an 
unreal hypocrisy, or a mere weapon of conflict intended for the 
confusion of our enemy, but in truth the very breath of life* 

A Modern Version of an Old Parable 

THE growth of the non-moral theory of life is a serious 
portent. To believe that a new economic order no 
matter how it is achieved will automatically bring happiness 
and love to dwell among men is a fallacy without rational foun- 
dation. Fortunately there is another temper among radicals 
which finds expression in a recent editorial in the New York 
Call: 

" All the fine frenzy of ' nationalism,' * patriotism/ * democ- 
racy ' and 4 liberty ' cannot wipe out the stain, the horror of 
murder, committed in their names. Whether it be dropping 
bombs on defenseless cities in Great Britain or Germany; 
whether it be sending out liquid fire from one or the other side 
of armies locked in mortal combat; whether it be bullets and 
the torch on the hillside of Ludlow murdering women and little 
children in the name of capitalist 'law and order '; whether it 
be a murderous food blockade, or whether it be the midnight 
assassin placing bombs at the doors of individuals, it is all a 
denial of civilization ; it is all a return to brutishness that bodes 
ill for the race that suffers it. 

" The maxim of the much-denounced pacifist, that force be- 
gets force, is having tragic verification today. His forecasts 
of what the world struggle would lead to now read like 
prophecies." 

Moreover the conduct of some of those who profess a scorn 
of " bourgeois morality " is rather better than their words. We 
have known many men who pooh-poohed the reality of ideal- 
istic motives at the very moment that they were giving them- 
selves to the struggle for others' freedom. The Bolsheviki 
have denied any inalienable right to freedom of speech and as- 
semblage but in practice have allowed probably as much of it 
as is assured in " democratic " America. They (or some hot 
heads among them) have threatened the bourgeoisie with Mass 
terror, but in practice the Soviets have shown much tolerance 
even to counter revolutionaries. Robert Minor writes: " I 
think the proletariat was very much kinder to the bourgeoisie 
in those terrible days than it was to itself." Among strikers 
the percentage of avowed pacifists is usually small yet the gen- 
eral strikes at Seattle and Butte and the more protracted strug- 
gle at Winnipeg have been conducted by the workers without 
violence. Moreover, it was among labor and radical parties 
that horror of the wanton destruction of war found its chief 
expression. On the other hand, American democrats proclaim 
their belief in free speech and then pass the Espionage Act; 
moralists and churchmen preach the sanctity of human life 
and then glorify war and justify the blockade with its whole- 
sale massacre of the innocent. They talk of truth and 
honor and defend the Treaty of Paris. Meditating on 
these things, we are reminded of Jesus' story of the two 
brothers whose father asked them to go and work in his fields. 
One said " I go" and went not; the other said " I will not 
go," and later went. 
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Direct or Political Action? 

Christianity and the Profit System. — Part V 

By RICHARD ROBERTS 

DIRECT ACTION is the policy of precipi- think of economic change save in terms of a sum- 
tating economic change by immediate inter- mary and forcible application everywhere of the 
ference with the economic mechanism. It doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
may take many forms, — from the wanton de- Here it is not proposed to examine this doctrine 
struction of industrial plant to a "non-resistant' 9 upon its own intrinsic merits. But it is at least 
strike. In one form or other, it is the character- fair to presume that methods which are applicable 
istic "last resort" of the Bolshevists, the I. W. W. to Russian conditions and which might be suc- 
and the American Federation of Labor. Mr. cessful in that country may not at all fit the con- 
Gompers' doctrine of "Trades Unionism pure and ditions of other countries. For we are con- 
simple," which seems to mean "collective bar- fronted with this simple fact that Russia is 93% 
gaining" with the threat of a strike up your proletarian and all the other social elements are 
sleeve, differentiates him, so far as method is con- contained within the remaining 7%. 
cerned, from the I. W. W. in degree, not in kind. This great disparity is chiefly due to the fact 
It is not to be questioned that the method of that as a whole Russia is an agrarian nation. The 
"direct action" has been instrumental in securing case is different in industrial countries. In Great 
considerable advantages to the worker; and here Britain and the United States we meet with a 
no question as to its legitimacy within certain wholly different kind of social development. The 
limits is raised. The immediate problem is con- exigencies of commercial and industrial evolution 
cerned rather with its expediency and probable have created three great functions, the productive, 
effectiveness as a method of accomplishing those distributive and administrative. In a previous 
economic changes which we believe to be immi- article it was argued that capital and labor are 
nent. The doctrine of "direct action" in the two functions in industry; but an analysis of the 
hands of the extreme left of the proletarian move- economic order as a whole should include a third 
ment has been developed into an advocacy of the function, — that of distribution and exchange. So 
"general strike," of the summary seizure of in- we get the economic basis of the tripartite divis- 
dustrial plant by the workers; and it has received ion of society, — proletariat, bourgeoisie and pluto- 
its most thorough-going expression in the Bolshe- cracy. The proletariat is the social classification 
vist expedient of the forcible institution of a of those whose economic function is productive: 
proletarian dictatorship. the bourgeoisie is the social classification of those 
The attractiveness of the doctrine of direct whose economic function is chiefly distributive; 
action on a large scale appears to he in the promise while plutocracy is the social classification of those 
it holds of swift result. And no doubt it might who govern the economic process as a whole, 
very quickly overturn the existing system. Whether But of this classification two things need to be 
it would as quickly replace it with a new and said. It is not to be taken as a sharp or water- 
orderly economic system is more than proble- tight separation of the three classes. Where the 
matical. Indeed it may be safely concluded that proletarian begins to shade off into the bourgeois, 
it would not, but on the contrary would be followed where the bourgeois begins to shade off into the 
by a protracted period of confusion and hardship, plutocrat, it is impossible to tell. But it may be 
It would turn out to be a case of the "bad bar- said in a general way that the gradation is de- 
gain" of termined chiefly by the factor of property. What 
"drawing the circle premature is economically a difference of function has be- 
Heedless of far gain." come socially a difference of class; and the class 
The case deserves a close analysis. The spec- one belongs to is defined by the amount of prop- 
tacular events in Russia have so imposed them- erty one owns. Second, it is plain that there are 
selves upon some minds that they are unable to parasitic elements in all three classes; and the 
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proportion of parasites increases as we ascend the tion would also be inevitably interrupted; and it 

social scale. It is greatest of all among the would take a very considerable period to readjust 

wealthy classes. This however does not do away the mechanism of production and exchange so as 

with the fact that the supreme administrative to meet the primary needs of the people in any 

and executive function in the economic order is adequate fashion. 

discharged by members of the plutocratic class, And this kind of "direct action", so far from 

(hence indeed the fitness of the name) either obliterating social differentiation would — for a 

directly or through highly paid agents. The ad- time at least — accentuate it in a worse and less 

ministrative centres of American economic life are tractable form. Violent and summary expropria- 

in Wall Street and in places like it. It is indeed tion would evoke the most bitter and protracted 

true that these functions of administration are not opposition on the part of the dispossessed classes ; 

discharged in the spirit and in the way in which and in the degree that the dispossessed classes are 

we should require them to be discharged in our numerous and powerful in a community, the 

cooperative commonwealth. Still there they are, struggle would be long and violent. Even in 

operating in a way which, while it produces grave Russia where the dispossessed classes were but a 

inequalities of life, does nevertheless provide food, trivial margin, we have a significant object lesson 

clothing, shelter, light and heat to the great mass in the predestined reactions to violence and an 

of the people. The financier, the merchant, the ominous warning to those who would resort to the 

worker, are the three vital organs of the economic same methods in communities where the popula- 

process and whether we live in an individualist or tion is less favorably distributed for their opera- 

a socialist state they will be needed so long as we tion. 

continue to live under the complex conditions And all this would destroy the possibility of 

created by large-scale production and the present preserving for the commonwealth the functional 

international scale of distribution and exchange, value of those whose* training has made them 

Our problem therefore resolves itself into this: that expert in distribution and administration. These 

we should efface the social differentation without people would be driven into opposition; and they 

destroying the economic mechanism, that the would use their knowledge to frustrate the attempt 

financier should be no longer a plutocrat, or the to reshape the necessary economic processes of the 

merchant a bourgeois or the worker a proletarian, common life. 

but that all three shall go on with their jobs as In short, we conclude that "direct action" on 

servants of the community. And the way to ac- the scale contemplated must inevitably lead to a 

complish this result lies through the progressive trackless wilderness — out of which the forty years 

elimination of the present profit system and the it took Israel to find a way out of its wilderness 

increasing limitation of the accumulation of pri- might not suffice to extricate us. 

vate property. /# ^ ^ AlUmafMf 

How Would Direct Action Work Out? j t has been pointed out again and again in this 

But "direct action" on a large scale— especially series of articles that no peaceful solution of the 

in the extreme form of establishing a dictatorship present problem is possible without good-will and 

of the proletariat — would entail a complete dis- reasonableness, — among all the parties concerned; 

location of the economic mechanism, involving and the most urgent need of the moment is the 

untold masses of men and women and little chil- mobilization of whatever resources of good-will 

dren, of all classes alike, in confusion and hardship and reasonableness are available. It is our mis- 

for an indefinite time. The processes of produc- fortune that the very institutions which should be 

tion would be thrown into disorder. For as yet the natural organs for such mobilization are hope- 

the workers are not well enough educated to lessly discredited among large masses of the popu- 

exercise control. Even Lenin found it necessary lation. The representative institutions of democ- 

to recall and employ at a considerable salary the racy have apparently everywhere ceased to be 

former owners and managers of certain industrial centres of disinterested and intelligent discussion 

plants which under proletarian control had failed and have become the arenas on which political 

to function fruitfully. The processes of distribu- parties contend for power. It is probably impos- 
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sible to overestimate the extent of the prevailing 
scepticism of the value of political institutions. 

It is from this circumstance that the present 
growth in favor of "direct action" is largely 
derived; and it is little short of tragedy that in- 
stitutions which were intended to register the 
movement of public opinion should be deemed to 
have lost their capacity to do so. Indeed it is 
probably quite true that except the legislatures of 
democratic countries bestir themselves to become 
more responsive and sensitive to popular opinion, 
the rising tide of unrest may give them short 
shrift. 

The British Situation 

Recent happenings in England are instructive. 
Mr. Lloyd George's government was put into 
power by five million votes in an electorate of 
twenty millions of whom one-half failed to register 
a vote. This is itself sufficiently symptomatic of 
the prevailing scepticism of the traditional politi- 
cal processes. The George Coalition, however, 
secured an overwhelming majority in Parliament 
over all other parties and groups put together. 

Yet a few months later, a combination of three 
great Labor Unions delivered what was virtually 
an ultimatum to the government, — either imme- 
diate dealing with the labor union demands or a 
general strike. To which ultimatum the Govern- 
ment bowed; but to save its face, did so in the 
form of calling a national Industrial Conference of 
eight hundred persons who represented Capital and 
Labor in equal numbers. After a three weeks' 
session this conference agreed unanimously upon* 
certain measures which it was decided to ask the 
Government to submit to Parliament for imme- 
diate legislative enactment. 

The advocates of direct action may see in these 
events a vindication of their policy. But why, if 
the House of Commons had been properly con- 
stituted and was attending to its business, should 
this ultimatum have been necessary? The moral 
is obviously that the machinery of government, 
even in England where the government in power 
only holds office as it were from day to day, is not 
sufficiently sensitive to the movement of the 
popular mind and requires to be modified accord- 
ingly; and if this is true of England, it is on the 
face of it still truer of the United States where the 
constitutional processes are more rigid than those 
of Great Britain. 



And Its Moral 

With the findings of the British conference we 
have no present concern. But two things are of 
capital importance; first: that this large body of 
people representing conflicting interests, faced an 
immediate emergency with realism and goodwill, 
and found an acceptable way out. It was forecasted 
by all the wiseacres that the Conference would 
come to nothing; but these gloomy prognostica- 
tions were falsified; second, that this conference 
was so impressed with itself that it proposed that 
something like it should be set up as a permanent 
institution. We are likely to see established in 
England as a piece of the regular machinery of the 
constitution a national advisory Industrial Parlia- 
ment which will function as the mind and con- 
science of the Imperial Parliament ija all matters 
relating to industrial production. 

It is fair to argue from the recent British expe- 
rience that the resources of political processes are 
not yet exhausted so long as they are operated in 
a spirit of reasonableness, realism and good will, 
and so long as they are not regarded as so sacro- 
sanct that they cannot be modified, taken away 
from or added to, without impiety. The proposed 
National Industrial Conference is an important 
permanent addition to the British constitution and 
it introduces a new principle into the machinery 
of representative institutions. This new body is 
to be elected not on a geographical but a functional 
basis; it is a parliament of producers, and while 
the form at present suggested is not likely to be 
permanent, even so it will possess sufficient weight 
to be authoritative in its own field. It is plainly 
the precursor of the Industrial Parliament upon 
which the advocates of National Guilds have been 
so insistent. It is the first instalment of what in 
Russia is called the Supreme Economic Council, 
and it is perfectly clear that a step has been taken 
which will compel many more in the same direc- 
tion. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss further the 
widespread scepticism of the validity of existing 
representative institutions. On the one hand it 
has produced the reactionary traditionalism of 
Paul Bourget and his school in France, on the 
other it has provoked the modified anarchism of 
the Syndicalist movement. And everywhere there 
is a sense that democratic processes have not ful- 
filled their promise. But so long as we do not 
allow ourselves the disastrous illusion that existing 
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forms of government represent the last word in 
democracy, and are prepared for further experi- 
mentation in modes of representation and admin- 
istration, we need not yield to despair for democ- 
racy. It is more democracy we need, and then 
some more. But we shall not get it if we permit 
ourselves to suppose that existing institutions are 
incapable of improvement. And in that case, 
there is a real danger that rough and violent hands 
may be laid upon institutions whose only fault is 
that we loved them not wisely but too well and 
left them inadequate for the needs of the growing 
business of life. 

What About America? 

Of course, how far the British experience can 
be reproduced in the United States it is difficult 
to say. The Constitutional difficulty is certainly 
greater because of the lesser degree of elasticity 
naturally attaching to a written constitution, and 
the smaller degree of sensitiveness that follows 
from the American division of authority and re- 
sponsibility. Moreover the comparatively unor- 
ganized character of American labor makes the 
project of a national advisory Industrial Parlia- 
ment less easy of realization. Nor as yet is there 
in America a powerful body of progressive political 
opinion like the British Labor Party which defines 
the general direction and policy of forward-looking 
organized labor. The new American Labor Party 
has yet hardly found itself, but no doubt it will 
presently do so. If an individual who is not an 
American but who cares for America very deeply 
may venture an opinion, here it is: that if a strong 
and precipitate movement of working class opinion 
to the extreme left is to be avoided, there must be 
worked out in perspective a program of economic 
and industrial transformation, resting upon a co- 
herent view of the problem as a whole; and in 
relation to this a corresponding program of legis- 
lation looking in the same direction and providing 
for such modifications of the existing machinery 
of government as may be necessary to secure that 
this legislation shall be well and truly laid down, 
and well and truly administered when it has been 
enacted. And then having these programs worked 
out, there should be a general campaign of popular 
education in the subjects with which they deal. 
Meantime the whole matter is exceedingly urgent; 
and if it is not faced speedily, there is a real danger 
of a considerable sliding of working class opinion 



to the apparently simpler and swifter policy of 
"direct action." 

An Appeal to the Public 

\X^HILE the horror of the latest bomb outrage is still fresh 
" in the minds of Americans, we would call attention to 
the menace of the growth of the spirit of violence, bitterness and 
unreason among our people. We sincerely trust that the crim- 
inals responsible for these outrages will be discovered and pun- 
ished by due process of law. Terrorism must be given no room 
in our land. But to eliminate this menace it is not enough 
merely to join in the hue and cry against anarchy and Bolshev- 
ism ; we must also study the economic and mental factors which 
make the background for this half-insane type of terrorism. A 
common resolve to abide by our time-honored principles of free 
discussion and the regular processes of constitutional govern- 
ment is the need of the hour. 

Unhappily violence, recently employed in the name of patriot- 
ism has been allowed to go unpunished by the authorities, and 
has even been praised by leaders in government and in the press. 
In New York on May Day peaceful meetings were attacked, 
The Call building was raided, and innocent men and women 
suffered serious injuries. Many voices openly praised such treat- 
ment of " the Reds." But condonations of violence lead to con- 
tempt of law and strengthen those who counsel revolution. 

To meet the situation we urge : 

( 1 ) That all men and women of good will set themselves 
to influence public opinion through every available medium 
against lawless measures by whomsoever they may be employed. 

(2) That they resolve to see that fair hearings and just 
trials are given to men, irrespective of their political or economic 
opinions, so that it may be said that in America no man's case, 
be he an I.W.W. or a Bolshevist or the most reactionary con- 
servative, is prejudged by an appeal to popular feeling; and in 
particular that they set themselves against the counsels of hate, 
whose effect upon the rising generation can be only to pile up 
future disaster for mankind. 

(3) Since, in the judgment of the Attorney General of the 
United States, existing laws against criminal terrorism are ade- 
quate, and since free discussion is essential for the exposure of 
economic and political errors, that the attempt be abandoned 
to coerce minority opinion so long as it does not promote dis- 
order, or to defeat social change by repressive legislation. 

As ministers of the Christian Church and as citizens of this 
liberty-honoring Republic we plead for faith in reason, good- 
will and fairness to oppose the forces of bitterness and violence 
in our national life. 
(Signed) 

. > 

Rev. George Alexander, 

First Presbyterian Church, New York, 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, 

Dean of the School of Religion, Yale University, 
Rev. Henry E. Q>bb, 

West End Collegiate Reform Church, New York, 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, 

Madison Ave. Presbyterian Church, New York, 

Assistant Professor Union Theological Seminary, 
Rev. Harry E. Fosdick, 

Minister in First Presbyterian Church, 

Professor Union Theological Seminary, 
Rev. William P. Merrill, 

Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. Howard C. Robbins, 

Dean of Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
Rev. William Austin Smith, 

Editor of Churchman. 
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The League of Nations — Its Realistic Basis 

By VIRGIL JORDAN 
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'T^HE movement for a League of Nations is merely one ex- 
pression of a series of facts and forces inherent in nature 
and in human personality which constitute what may properly 
be called, for the first time in history, a human situation. This 
situation goes to the root of modern life and lies behind all the 
problems of the time, and it is impossible to attain a correct un- 
derstanding of the question of The League of Nations apart 
from it. The human situation has however, nowhere found a 
dear recognition and expression, and it is not surprising there- 
fore that the swirl of hopes, ideals, enthusiasms, and oppositions 
of which The League Idea is the storm-centre show very little 
comprehension of the real nature of the question at issue. 

The League Debate 

The tendency everywhere, among both supporters and op- 
ponents of the proposal is to approach it as an idealistic, specu- 
lative question, a project for certain political and, more recently, 
certain economic changes in international relations, the justice, 
practicability and expediency of which are purely a matter of 
opinion, and which can be rejected or accepted, solely according 
to our subjective desires, convictions, persuasions or interests. 

This assumption that the question is an abstract one gives 
the whole discussion today much of the dilletantc character of 
a literary circle debate. The result is that the real basis of the 
question is entirely missed and the one invincible weapon of the 
movement goes unused. The whole question is thereby put 
into the realm of speculative social ideals and becomes a tool 
or an abracadabra in the hands of statesmen, and an instrument 
wielded only too realistically by special classes and interests of 
all kinds for their own purposes. 

This is true, of course, of the whole body of present prob- 
lems of organization within and between the nations which go 
under the name of Reconstruction. They have, in a large meas- 
ure, become the jousting ground of interests, enthusiasms and 
propagandas of all persuasions, and have made the whole gen- 
eral question of reconstruction appear like an idealists' picnic, 
whereas its real nature is of an entirely different order. 

These questions and the question of the League of Nations 
in particular are not speculative, hypothetical, academic or ab- 
stract. They are not matters of mere opinion, to be inscribed 
on banners, to be debated at leisure, to be decided by a yes or 
no of a few individual human wills or even by majority votes. 
They do not depend upon the relative skill of Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau or Wilson in massing opinion, pulling strings, 
coining phrases or mincing words. They are not questions con- 
cerning the ideal relations of nations and the ideal constitution 
of human affairs. We may have any opinion about them we like. 
We may consider the League of Nations idea wrong, unjust, 
impertinent, unsafe, impractical, or the reverse. The question 
is, in a real sense, independent of any opinion, dogma, or desire 
of ours. The issue for the world has passed beyond any ques- 
tion of local expediency and even beyond the question of prac- 



ticability. It is a real, objective question of actuality and fact, 
a matter of peremptory necessity. 

The gist of the body of proposals for a League of Nations 
is the recognition, ratification, acceleration and formulation in 
express institutions of certain facts and tendencies in the actual 
human situation regarding the relations of national groups and 
administrative units. 

The Human Situation 

This human situation of which I have been speaking is the 
upshot of a series of natural facts regarding population and the 
food, energy and material supply of the world and the relation 
of these facts to certain tendencies of the modern human 
temperament and their expressions in political and economic in- 
stitutions. Put briefly, the situation which those facts consti- 
tute is as follows: The present organization of men for work 
as achieved by the existing national and international political 
and economic institutions, and by the existing social conditions 
and attitudes toward life, is such that the productivity of the 
race in regard to the bases of human life is diminishing relative 
to the world's population. The whole earth has now begun to 
be subject to the operation of the law of diminishing returns, 
and the Malthusian principle has begun to show the first signs 
of its operation over the whole globe. On the present organ- 
ization of the working powers of men and with their present 
outlook upon life the race cannot maintain itself beyond a period 
which is within almost tangible distance from us. 

I am aware that this is an extremely sweeping state- 
ment, but I do not put it forward without ample justifica- 
tion. With the space here at hand, however, it is impossible 
to do more than state the position clearly and indicate its vital 
bearing on the question of the League of Nations and incident- 
ally on the general reconstruction movement. 

The bases of human life are food and energy. When I speak 
of the law of diminishing return in connection with them, I do 
not mean that the soil productivity of the earth is giving out or 
that the wheat acreage of the world has reached its limit or 
that the coal mines are approaching exhaustion. The facts of 
these matters have a value, but they prove nothing of them- 
selves, nor do the facts of the world's population. The signif- 
icant thing to which one must look is the relation between 
these and the working powers of men. 

These working powers are no simple matter. They are the 
product of all our social and economic institutions, and of in- 
numerable psychic factors which few men would attempt at 
this stage to finger with certainty. But looking at all these 
things broadly, it can be said with assurance that the working 
powers of men are at present wasted or unused to such an ex- 
tent that man's control over the balance between the bases of 
life and the demands of life is being weakened, and the human 
earth-grip is being loosened. 

Man maintains his life, and all that is based on his life, 
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only by work. His planetary existence is ultimately dependent 
upon forces and processes over which he has no final control, 
and which he can only adjust and apply to his needs as his will 
and his powers permit. His success in maintaining his existence 
under these conditions depends upon two factors — his produc- 
tive organization, centering in his economic and political sys- 
tems, and the attitudes toward life which are embodied in them. 

The CreativeZSpirit 

The modern age, arising out of the scientific revolution as- 
sociated with the name of Sir Francis Bacon, brought into the 
spirit of the race a new attitude toward human life — the idea 
of life as earth-conquest through the freedom of the creative 
spirit and energy of men. This led directly to the world-explo- 
ration and the scientific inventions which constituted the com- 
mercial and industrial revolutions, and put into the hands of 
the race the basis of a new productive organization of human- 
ity — that structure of the machine-process, credit and contract, " 
corporate enterprise and international trade which we call the 
modern business system, and which is the basis of our economic 
life. 

The spirit of the modern age, with its scientific, realistic and 
creative outlook upon life, its concept of man as the moulder 
of the earth to his purposes by mastering its forces and their 
laws, has touched only a few men with understanding. In 
the larger part of humanity that creative spirit has been so 
repressed and frustrated by the political and economic organiza- 
tion of modern life that it has found expression only in two in- 
verted forms: the desire for profits, or the tendency to exploit 
life materially — which is a result of the instant perception of 
the productive possibilities of the machine process — and the de- 
sire for freedom, or the tendency to exploit life as experience, 
which is the outcome both of the oppression which the machine 
process has laid upon the masses and of their perception of the 
possibilities of personal freedom which lie in it. 

Between the conflicts of these two wholly idealistic impulses, 
or inverted forms of the same impulse — the interest in profits 
and the interest in freedom, each with its defensive array of 
inherited notions of rights and privilege — the central impulse 
of the modern spirit, the impulse to produce, to create, has not 
yet emerged. It will not emerge until the realistic pressure of 
population upon resources compels a new and more realistic 
attitude toward life. 

The Business System 

Every economic organization of society is an expression of 
an attitude toward life, and the present productive organiza- 
tion is based upon and expresses these two perverted develop- 
ments of the modern spirit. There is no preponderant force in 
it interested in productivity or creativity. 

The fictitious goal of blind profits and the equally fictitious 
goal of blind freedom pursued with psychopathic fanaticism by 
all classes have resulted in a productive organization of society 
the world over in which all men are at perpetual war with one 
another as nations, as classes and as individuals, and are at the 
sam£ time cooperating in waging war upon their own survival 
as members of the human race. The tyranny of these fictive, 
unrealistic goals has led to an organization of political and 
economic life in every nation in which all classes, whether it 



is human or natural resources they control or possess, cooperate 
in the exploitation and waste of natural and human resources 
and in the maintenance of scarcity and the limitation or un- 
balancing of production of the bases of life. 

The productive organizations developed out of such motives 
in the various nations come inevitably to have certain uniform 
characteristics and tendencies. In the first place they tend rap- 
idly toward industrialization, away from agriculture on the one 
hand and toward the exploitation of mineral and energy re- 
sources on the other. Agriculture is a time process and indus- 
trial manufacture not. The turn-over and consequently profits 
of manufacture are therefore limited only by raw materials and 
labor and the capacity of the market. The productive organ- 
izations tend therefore to the development of big cities and the 
concentration of labor in them. In the second place they tend 
toward a growth of irresponsible unionism and consequent re- 
striction of output. They tend thirdly to the concentration of 
capital in the hands of the class that has made and knows how 
to make it most rapidly — a class interested in capital return 
rather than production. Broadly they tend toward the produc- 
tion of fictitious values on a large scale and a constantly de- 
creasing amount of real values, relative to human needs. 

Industrial Saturation 

In each national group this situation moves to a condition 
of saturation, a crisis wherein the real values produced can no 
longer support the structure of fictitious values, where the 
home market for manufactures is no longer sufficient, and where 
the raw material and food production of the nation are not 
adequate to sustain the structure of industrial machinery de- 
veloped for quick profits. As a consequence too, the power of 
rapidly accumulating capital must find further investment in 
profit-making industry. A further raw material and food 
base must 'be found outside. This being found in some un- 
developed part of the world, the industrialization of the na- 
tion goes on. In time the opportunities for the investment of 
capital in profit-making industry at home as a consequence of 
this industrial expansion decrease, too, and this capital overflows 
into other nations, further to saturate them industrially and 
decrease their production of essentials, and it flows especially 
into the raw material and food bases of the world, to develop 
them industrially and so eventually decrease them both as in- 
dustrial markets and as sources of food and raw material. 

Thus the same process that took place in each national unit 
gradually extends over the whole world. But meantime, since 
the planet is limited, and since there are no more worlds to 
conquer, the thing we are only too familiar with now has hap- 
pened — the national units, singly or in groups, after the usual 
diplomatic jockeyings, put the question to the test of force. The 
industrial pressure is transformed into might, and on these in- 
versions of the impulse of creative power — the impulses of 
freedom and profit — borne up by the kindled fires of still deeper 
and older instincts, the nations and the world ride into war. 

The Roots of War 

Wars are and have always been in the last analysis the out- 
come of a diminishing base of life and industry, local or world- 
wide. But, of course, the productive organizations of the na- 
tions do not make the wars. Wars rest immediately on the in- 
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stincts and impulses upon which the productive and social sys- 
tems are based, and it is the governmental machineries who pre- 
pare and declare them. It is in the relation between these 
impulses, this productive organization and these governmental 
machineries of the nations that the crux of the human situation 
in regard to war and peace lies. And it is here that the dis- 
cussion of the League of Nations centers. 

What I have called the profits motive and the freedom mo- 
tive are both forms of the creative impulse, or rather the im- 
pulse to discharge power successfully which is fundamental in 
life and which has expressed itself for the first time consciously 
in the modern spirit and is latent in the modern business system, 
but which the sudden development of that system has perverted. 
On the one hand the possibilities of profit in the modern pro- 
ductive machinery have led to the illusion that profits are an 
end in themselves, a source and successful discharge of power. 
On the other hand the subjection of the individual to the 
machine process has led to the illusion that freedom from work 
and leisure for the exploitation of personality is an end in itself. 

The Frustration of Creative Life 

The result of such an organization of production is a social 
system and a type of life, which from the top to the bottom 
ignore, repress or give no outlet for the creative impulses of men 
and women in all their aspects. In no aspect of our life, is there 
a sufficient outlet for the creative life-impulses in all humanity, 
neither in work nor in love, nor in play, and this situation shows 
itself in all our problems of domestic relations, our industrial 
problems, our educational, religious, artistic and political prob- 
lems. Our economic, social, cultural and political institutions 
are being smashed between the anvil of certain unyielding 
natural facts and the hammer of the human heart and tempera- 
ment. They no longer suffice to meet either the facts of man's 
material or man's spiritual needs. 

The perversion of human creative energies and impulses 
which has rendered profits on the one hand, and blind undif- 
ferentiated freedom on the other, the sole means of self expres- 
sion for the majority of men, and this frustration of them in all 
our economic social and political institutions is the great irre- 
sistible force urging to the action and release which is believed to 
be only in war. The profits motive and its consequent clash of 
productive systems expanding on a dwindling real basis are be- 
neath it all, but they do not immediately come to the surface. 

Platonic Government 

To manage the affairs and conduct the relations of great 
nations built upon this quicksand and of vast populations nour- 
ished with this dynamite of unsatisfied life, there are political 
machineries built and acting upon principles and theories which 
no longer accord with the facts and forces of modern life they 
are supposed to represent and control. If the modern creative 
spirit has touched the productive mechanism of our life to only 
a small degree, it has touched our political institutions not at 
all. Governments throughout history have been concerned 
with the fictitious interests of religious control, dynastic pres- 
tige, abstract national prestige, commercial national prestige and 
now more recently with certain fictive dogmatic goals of ab- 
stract rights, justice and " ideals." It is only under the in- 
creasing pressure of the human situation that they have come 



condescendingly and apologetically to concern themselves with 
questions of production, and then only as adjuncts to their con- 
cerns of national prestige. Questions regarajnit-tl^--***^* 11 ^" 
clothing and sheltering of populations — the broad question of 
the conservation of human and natural resources— these do not 
yet exist for government, except as they are involved in war and 
the question of national greatness. All governments thus far, 
no matter of what form, have been constituted for purely 
abstract purposes which have come down unchanged from the 
medieval period — the negative abstract purpose of maintaining 
the " rights " of one class or another, or of setting the rules of 
the game within the nation, and the more positive abstract pur- 
pose of building up national prestige, setting the rules of the 
game, and maintaining " honor " and " rights " and more re- 
cently " justice " and other ideals in their external position. 

What concern governments have in recent times begun to 
take in questions of working power and conservation has been 
due to the necessity of adjusting themselves to the pressure of 
the modern business system. The modern productive system, 
springing fundamentally from the new creative spirit of the 
modern age has gathered more and more of the actual power of 
government into its hands, and left the ancient edifice of govern- 
ment an empty shell of abstract scholastic dogmas. Authority 
has gone from it into the machinery that is reaching out and 
taking hold of the earth. It has passed from those who conned 
from the old law-books the rote of what life should be to those 
who knew how to produce the goods life demands. 

It is in the midst of this struggle that we live — the struggle be- 
tween the government and the general authority of abstract 
dogmatic principle and the government and authority and 
sovereignty of creative power and pragmatic intelligence. The 
government of abstract principle is nearly gone, but that of 
creative power is not yet come because the creative impulse has 
nowhere yet touched the productive system. 

The Seat of Power 

The real power of government now — that is the ability to 
mass interests for whatever purpose — is not as anciently in the 
hands of personalities of royal and noble blood and prestige, nor 
in the hands of a church — but in the hands of tht productive 
system centering in the bank and the news system centering in 
the newspaper. It is these that today mass the dominant in- 
terests of profits and freedom in modern society — that express 
and play upon them and use them to their own purposes. 

Modern journalism — by which I mean all forms of human 
communication of information and ideas — is, like the modern 
productive system, a child of the modern spirit, whose instincts 
have been perverted and powers prostituted by the dominant 
profit and freedom interests of the day. The modern news sys- 
tem has latent in it the mechanism of the spiritual creative unity 
of humanity, as the modern business system contains the possi- 
bility of realizing the material creative unity of the race. But 
both, instead of serving to mass men for work and release their 
creative energies for the conservation and development of our 
earth-basis, have become instruments of exploitation and waste — 
exploitation and waste of the material and spiritual resources of 
the race. 

The journalistic system has been absorbed almost entire by 
our purely profit-centered productive system whose profits de- 
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pcnd so largely upon the creation of spurious wants and the de- 
velopment of demand for nonessentials. It is the vehicle for 
that tA P io^*;^n and brutalization of the public mind which 
grows out of the whole edifice uf modern advertising, the cost 
of which is clear indication of the wastefulness of the produc- 
tive system that forces it. The journalistic S3 r stem expresses 
therefore all the instincts of the profit-making impulse and 
moulds its whole presentation of facts and events and life ac- 
cordingly. And on the other side, to build up the vast circula- 
tions which such an exploitation requires, it feeds the freedom 
and life-starvation of the masses with material that only further 
brutalizes and subjects it to whatever purposes move the busi- 
ness machine — war especially. Hope, horror, hatred, love, 
" ideals," all are merely grist to this titanic millstone of the 
spirit that grinds to dust and scatters to the winds of waste the 
spiritual creativeness of humanity. 

Drifting Millions 

Whatever the written constitutions of mpdern governments, 
the massing and organization of public opinion that constitutes 
the real government proceeds from this business and news sys- 
tem, and those systems are in their whole present purpose waste- 
ful of human and natural resources. In face of the vast and 
perilous problems that confront it, modern government can do 
little more than endeavor to temper the profit-yell of young 
industry with a ponderous attempt at " justice " and the free- 
dom-yell of young life with the catch-words of " rights of 
property " and " duty to the state." And carrying their ex- 
plosive cargoes of defunct abstractions and perverted impulses 
these governments sail out to settle their quarrels with each 
other on the sullen sea of unsatisfied life-longing that heaves 
round the world today. What is more inevitable than that 
with such a productive organization, torn and made wasteful 
of human and natural resources by the perverted and unsatisfied 
creative instincts of large industrial populations, reaching out 
for a dwindling base of exploitation, guided by governments 
festooned with Aristotelian dogmas and browbeaten by powers 
spurred to profits and masses straining to freedom — the war- 
maelstrom should drag down nation upon nation, swallow up 
life in millions and the means of life in billions, brutalize and 
envenom humanity under the gaudy gonfalons of what-not 
ideals of justice, honor, freedom, democracy and peace. 

To such climax moves this titanic tragedy of human frustra- 
tion and waste, relentlessly as the sweep of birth and death — a 
tragedy with neither hero nor individual upon whom guilt 
may be hung, a tragedy in which alone move at the last behind 
the masks of the hates and furies and ideals and enthusiasms of 
the hour, the grisly faces of death, famine, pestilence and ruin. 

The Spiritual Waste of War 

And the most poignant thing in the whole drama is the 
grimacing irony of the fact that whereas formerly war gave 
worth and distinction to man in his own eyes — raised life to a 
higher than ordinary level of power, it now makes the individual 
contemptible even to himself. Instead of heightening life it is 
the negation of it. Modern warfare comes more and more to 
have the character of a gigantic soulless machine, uncontrol- 
lable, swallowing up the individual, combatant or noncombatant 



alike, in a gulf of meaninglessness. Man flings himself from 
the Machine of Life, only to find Death a still more soulless 
machine. The great releaser no longer releases, and half the 
effort of modern war organization is to stave off the ennui and 
finally the insanity that comes of its soul-destroying futility. 
Instead of the wine of freedom and power, men's thirst for life 
is given only bread and circuses — Salvation Army doughnuts 
and Y. M. C. A. entertainments. 

From every point of view modern war is the climax of human 
waste, not so much in its results, as in the negation of creative 
human energies which lies beneath it. It is the most spectacular 
embodiment, the greatest institutional expression, but only one 
of many expressions, of the waste of natural and human re- 
sources which constitutes the human situation. It only acceler- 
ates to a furious pitch a movement which goes on constantly and 
relentlessly though silently behind the processes of peace — the 
increasing pressure of population upon earth resources — the 
weakening earth-grip of man relative to his life-needs. The 
approach to the problem of peace and the question of the League 
of Nations can be only over the long and thorny path of this 
realization. There is no royal road. 

But from this rather bleak point of view it is easy to see 
clearly what the real question is and what difficulties are in its 
way. It becomes clear that this, like the whole series of special 
problems with which we are preoccupied now, arouses shuffling 
and bitterness only because it is not yet consciously related to 
some instinctive necessity greater than the instincts now in- 
volved. The world-wide increasing pressure of life upon 
human and natural resources, due to the waste of our institu- 
tions and organization, national and international, shows itself 
more and more ominously in many forms, but it has not yet 
risen into general consciousness. The view of humanity as a 
creative unity for the maintenance of life on a hostile or indif- 
ferent planet is nowhere consciously reflected in the attitudes 
of men toward their problems today, and in none is this so 
evident, in none does the present blindness and negation of the 
human spirit show itself so clearly as in the matter of the 
League of Nations. 

The Real Issue 

Men dally with these things as if life were a hypothetical 
question, a great debating society, or a matter of beautiful 
thoughts and mere literature. They drag them through the 
mud of political partisanship, juggle with them as feats of per- 
sonality, use them as tools for this or that exploitative end. 
Under the fanatic and hypnotic banners of this or that dogma of 
democracy or kultur, the profit-hungry and the freedom-thirsty 
join hands and lay waste nine-tenths of the earth with fire, 
famine and pestilence. One half of humanity sits in mealy- 
mouthed Jehovan judgment on the other, and on a bloody quick- 
sand of "righteousness," "justice," "reparation," with the 
prevalent political prestidigitation, pretends to build out of a 
world shattered in working power and creative faith this or that 
dogmatic structure of ideal and perfect peace. And instead of 
achieving a working unity in face of an all too realistic future 
the world splits swiftly into two great camps of fanatic dogma 
— the dogma of profit and property right and the dogma of per- 
sonal freedom. Under the vague slogan of the League of Na- 
tions thousands of unappeased yearnings for " freedom " and 
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" peace " mount their hope-hobbies and ride over everything, 
and thousands of dogmas of "rights," national, personal and 
property rights close ranks and entrench. And meanwhile a 
mass of sharp-eyed interests suavely flutter their wordy veils 
about the hopes of the world with one hand while they wait to 
drive home the rapier of their sinister purposes with the other. 

For the common man there is no clear, simple and final basis 
of understanding, unentangled with emotional exploitation, free 
from the bullying of press and productive organization and gov- 
ernment. Everywhere the spinning of ideal-webs, shuffling and 
evasion, the weaving of camouflage, nowhere the raw perception 
of the sheer actuality and fatalistic necessity of the question. 
But all this is in vain. There are greater forces than men's 
stubbornness or men's hopes involved here, and none of men's 
fantasy or deceit can stay them. 

If there were nothing at issue here but the truth or falsity 
of some " ideal," the dance might be waved on. But slowly 
but surely the stele of famine is being written, and man's earth- 
hold is being shaken and soon there is no more question of ideal 
but one of sauve qui peuU 

The League of Nations movement at bottom proceeds from 
the realistic basis of the pressure of population upon human and 
natural resources, and not from any abstract ideal or dogma of 
justice, rights, etc. It is an engineering, not a philosophical or 
ethical question. It is merely one manifestation of a general 
pressure for an organization of life to release creative energies 
and conserve human and natural resources against the increas- 
ing realistic pressure of life on a limited planet. 

To recognize this removes the question immediately from the 
realm of dogma and theory in which it is being torn to pieces 
now, and puts it on a basis which is beyond all argument, and 
where the nature of its support and opposition are instantly to 
be judged. It makes evident what the underlying purpose of a 
League of Nations must be, and the lack of understanding of 
the actuality and realistic necessity beneath this question is shown 
in nothing so clearly as in the current ideas of the purposes 
of the League. 

The^League Idea 

A League of Nations is nothing in itself. There may be and 
have been leagues of nations of all kinds and for all purposes. 
There have been leagues of nations for religious, military, eco- 
nomic, cultural purposes throughout history. There is nothing 
in the phrase that has any necessary relation to peace or to any 
other worthy end. All world politics of the last three centuries 
has been the shuffling of leagues of nations against each other 
for one purpose or another. A league to enforce peace is no 
novelty. All wars of one group of nations on another since the 
beginning of time have been the enforcing of peace by " leagues 
of nations," since peace is always the purpose of war — peace 
with " victory ", " justice ", " reparation " and " guarantees." 
This is an old story— old because history lies and man's memory 
is short. 

The whole proposal is of no value until the purpose of your 
league is defined. Behind every league proposal is an idea, an 
attitude toward life, and today men are sharply divided in this 
regard, on a world scale. The purpose that interests most of its 
supporters, and the one upon which the plea is chiefly based is 



the idea of abolishing, preventing or limiting war. This pur- 
pose, which is counted upon to furnish the chief strength of the 
movement, is really its greatest weakness, because, for one thing, 
the popular appeal of this idea is largely an illusion or a pre- 
sumption, and furthermore the real purpose is a thing much 
larger and more positive, to which the pacification of the world 
is only secondary. 

Nothing is clearer than that to present human nature the 
avoidance of war in itself is an ideal with little concrete force 
of appeal. The whole structure of modern society creates in the 
great majority of men a vast thirst for action and release. In 
peace there is nothing that satisfies this. Peace is a negative 
abstraction. War is a positive, concrete promise of action. 
Men are willing to make any sacrifices in the name of war, but 
the state of mind required to look upon peace as we now look 
upon war — as a sovereign thing of supreme authority, a neces- 
sity which supersedes all things — is nowhere in sight. People 
will not be interested in peace until they have to, and the con- 
sciousness of that necessity has not yet sprung up, though the 
necessity is already there. 

International Government 

The League Idea has developed considerably since the early 
adolescent stage of its general ethical or religious condemnation 
of war in general. But the whole conception of international 
government, like that of national government thus far, is still 
a negative one — its concern at best the balancing of powers or 
rights, the meting out of ideal justice, the preservation of order 
and peace, the maintenance of political and economic equalities, 
etc., — purposes all passive, legal, juridical, academically ethical, 
derived from the old-fashioned scholastic politics ; devoid of any 
positive creative spirit. Government nationally has scarcely 
begun to be thought of as a mechanism for organizing men for 
work and releasing their creative energies, and yet this is now 
the single central necessity of government because the energies 
of men singly are no longer sufficient to sustain them. This 
realization in regard to international government is still more 
remote, though it is becoming even less possible for the energies 
of nations singly to support their peoples and the more neces- 
sary that nations be organized for work. 

The whole movement for an international government shares 
the weakness of all government the world over. At the begin- 
ning, the movement, like modern revolutionary move- 
ments for change in national governments, was chiefly political, 
founded on the negative psychology of freedom. It has been 
chiefly occupied with honor, justice and rights. It still struggles 
with the vague concepts of " democracy ", equality, opportunity 
and the like — all of which are merely an attempt to set rules 
for a game. For two centuries the League discussion has been 
confined to the profitless attempt to devise military or political 
antidotes to war, balances of power, international sheriff's 
posses, machineries for limiting, delaying or regulating war, 
leaving everything else unchanged. More recently it has come 
to concern itself with the economic side of these things, but 
merely to the same end — to set arbitrary rules for what is still 
a " game." 

And behind these purposes which express the freedom interest 
in the League Idea are now to be seen some which express the 
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profit-interest — the League as a combination of dominant com- 
mercial powers for world exploitation in the interests of a class, 
or for sheer efficiency of world exploitation in the interest of all 
classes within the League — or a League of Conquerors to retain 
the " fruits of victory " (or, if you prefer, to deal out justice to 
the unrighteous). And as the profit-interest and the freedom 
interest — the two dominant attitudes toward life — tend more 
and more clearly to split on national lines, the League of 
Nations movement becomes among the Allies more and more 
clearly a League for Efficiency in World Exploitation for Profit, 
and in the rest of the world a League for Sheer Freedom. 
Under the palsied hands of power-shuffling statesmen, emerges 
despite all their blundering not one League of Nations, but 
inevitably two — a League of the Profit-Mad and a League of 
the Freedom-Mad. Never before in history, unless it be in the 
figures of Caesar and Christ has the world been so clearly 
divided between the dominant impulses of an age. Between 
them, even though there were never another war, they would 
reduce the world to chaos and ashes. 

A League for What? 

The purpose of a League of Nations can not be merely to 
avoid wars, nor to limit them by gentlemen's agreements or by 
arrangements of force, leaving national throat-cutting to con- 
tinue, nor to unite for efficiency in exploiting the undeveloped 
world in the interests of any class, nor to establish a status quo 
of preponderant commercial power, nor to unite even in the 
interests of all classes for sheer efficiency in exploitation, nor to 
settle questions of governmental theory in other nations, nor for 
any moral or quasi-religious purpose, nor for any class purpose, 
nor for the enforcement of any dogma or " ideal " of " rights " 
or justice or freedom! 

The present purpose of the League of Nations is dictated not 
by any national or group situation, but by the human situation, 
in the pressure of population on resources due to the wasteful- 
ness of our national and international institutions, one instance 
of which is the institution of war. The real purpose of a 
League of Nations now is to create a machinery of international 
co-operation for the conservation of the natural and human re- 
sources of the planet. This machinery is latent in the economic 
system by which the world lives today. Co-operation for con- 
servation in various forms has been forced upon the nations by 
the exigencies of modern life and the very nature of the business 
system. The only thing that has thus far been able to bring it 
into play on a large scale is modern war, which however, be- 
comes more and more wasteful and will soon outstrip the con- 
servative capacities of the business system. Now a more per- 
emptory necessity than war is beginning to operate, which will 
force into action all the conservative functions of the business 
system and keep them permanently in action — the supreme 
necessity of the human situation, the planetary imperative neces- 
sity of work, of utilizing to the fullest the creative energies of 
the race for the maintenance of its existence. The business 
system is not now conservative. It is or will emerge from the 
war at best nationally efficient. It will have to become humanly 
conservative. Politics, national and international, are rapidly 
becoming chiefly economics; and economics, national and inter- 
national, must become chiefly conservation. 



The Final Sovereignty 

We are now in the crisis of the final aspects of the freedom 
movement and the profit movement in modern life — that of na- 
tions. The sovereignty of the individual in the matters of free- 
dom and profits is on the way to settlement in all the advanced 
nations. That sovereignty is everywhere being increasingly 
limited and made secondary to the sovereignty of the common- 
wealth. The world, locally, and with an ever-widening scope, 
has been organized under the successive sovereignties and au- 
thorities of the family, the tribe, the kingly or imperial will, the 
church, the dynasty, the popular majority. The great question 
now before the world is the sovereignty of nations or of na- 
tional groups. 

It is here that the great opposition arises — the familiar oppo- 
sition to any surrender of sovereignty on the part of the indi- 
vidual, multiplied by hundreds of - millions. Strengthened by 
centuries of racial tradition, by schooling in the ethics of na- 
tional honor, and by the newer ideas of commercial supremacy, 
it becomes that psychopathic group delusion which has over- 
shadowed international politics for a generation and has not yet 
reached its climax — the Great Power Idea. 

Against the unwillingness to limit national sovereignty of any 
sort the League of Nations movement has made small actual 
headway. No wonder then that the movement has trod softly 
where the question of economic sovereignty was sleeping and 
that now, when that enfant terrible has awakened to strengthen 
the Great Power opposition, even the most advanced League 
program strives only to placate it by a special soothing syrup of 
principles regarding " economic freedom." 

But we have seen in the development of national governments 
how useless it is to limit the political sovereignty of the state 
division or of the city or of the individual without limiting also 
their economic sovereignty. A League of Nations in which the 
members had surrendered their political sovereignty and re- 
tained their economic freedom would in no way meet the needs 
of the human situation nor could it last. That situation de- 
mands imperatively that no less sovereignty be recognized than 
the sovereignty of the human race to maintain itself, and that 
is the sovereignty of human working powers, the sovereignty of 
human creative life. The League of Nations must be an ex- 
pression of this and of no smaller conception of life. It permits 
of no hedging and compromise. 

The Democratic Shibboleth 

There is no indication of such a conception in the political 
and economic chaos which has emerged from this war and in 
the hocus pocus now going forward under the Peace Conference 
in Europe. There is little hope for it among the millions 
plunged into famine, plague and the bloody game of catch-as- 
catch-can for territory and an orgy of desperate freedom, by a 
vast war, generated in the struggle for profits and the thirst 
for freedom on a planet where dwindling resources demand 
work and more work, and fought under the hypnotic spell of 
idealistic phrases and dogmatic delusions. 

There is little hope for it when it is considered that the whole 
statesmanship and politics of the war was based on a series of 
dogmatic abstractions that are without any real relation to the 
facts of the human situation, upon an exploitation of the thirst 
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for freedom and of the prejudice of political and economic 
sovereignty. The dogmatic abstractions of democracy and na- 
tional self-determination under which public opinion was mobil- 
ized and the war fought on one side and the dogmatic abstrac- 
tion of kultur and dynastic prestige under which it was fought 
on the other, were both idealistic cloaks behind which moved 
the old motion of political and the newer one of economic na- 
tional or Imperial sovereignty and the Great Power Idea, 

It is by no means clear as yet that the democratic theory of 
government has any relation to the conservation of human and 
national resources. The whole question of the relative worth 
of forms of government is not one of rights and justice. It is 
one primarily of earth-power. Equality, justice and the rule 
of popular majorities have no necessary connection with creative 
power or planetary conservation. They may all exist and yet 
people starve and die and no high order of productive civiliza- 
tion result from them. The criterion of forms of organization 
is their creativity — the degree to which individual and collective 
powers are released for the maintenance of the basis of human 
earth-life. 

The same is true of the use of the shibboleths of national 
independence and the appeal to the instinct for political 
sovereignty which has resulted in the Balkanization of Eastern 
Europe. Under the statesmanship of this brilliant inspiration 
of democracy the mass of archaic racial aspirations has been 
raked over, the ill-smelling ghosts of Great Power Ideas many 
times buried in blood and ashes have been raised, and scores of 
nationalistic wounds opened. A formidable economic unit, cast 
it is true, in the old mold of competitive purpose, but an eco- 
nomic unity nevertheless, has been broken up, and the economic 
organization of a large part of the earth, vital in the coming 
north-to-south movement of the world's goods has been ruined. 
Instead of a needed economic unity we have a tangle of new 
economic barriers between a score of new economically helpless 
sovereign states. The one logical North to South channel of 
world trade in Europe dictated by the future course of world 
economics has been clogged and the old centre and toll gate of 
East to West movement, no longer in accord with the facts of 
world trade, retains its vested interest and position. 

Whether it was that, in all this, we loved political freedom 
more or the competitive power of Central Europe less is an open 
question. At any rate both birds have been killed with the one 
idealistic stone. And the world is free — free, in the words of 
Carlyle, to starve and die of plague. 

It is a matter of speculation whether the democratic dogma 
or the kultur dogma contained the more destructive forces. 
Only one has been tried out, and thirty million humans are dead 
of violence, famine and plague, and the earth-grip of man has 
been shaken, and his spirit brutalized and befogged for decades 
to come. 

And this for things in no wise different to the religious 
fanaticisms of history in which Europe has again and again 
been laid waste by one group of nations seeking to impose its 
abstractions upon another. Those fanaticisms were mild — and 
at least sincere. They cannot compare with the possibilities of 
world ruin which lie in the struggle of vast populations armed 
by science, organized by business and swayed into fanatic frenzy 
by the spell of social dogmas wielded by astute statesmen. 



The Pantomime of Paris 

None of these prejudices of sovereignty, political and eco- 
nomic, nor these dogmas of right have anything to do with 
human productive power and human conservation, which is the 
only human concern now. Yet it is these things that form the 
material of the hocus-pocus that is the Peace Congress and it is 
behind that stage-setting that the old juggling of nationalistic 
prestiges and privileges is to be continued. Out of them may be 
cooked up, for the sake of appearances, a kind of international 
agreement to keep the peace that will be spotlighted at the close 
of the play as the League of Nations. It will indeed be a 
League of Nations, and it may indeed keep the peace. It may, if 
the opposition to it from certain other groups of nationalistic 
idealists is not too strong, go even as far in its economic func- 
tions as some kind of international control of shipping, interna- 
tional financial arrangements, or even international control of 
certain trade routes and sources of raw materials. 

But if the present conceptions prevail, its relation to the 
human situation, its significance in the approaching imperative 
necessity for the conservation of human and natural resources 
will be nil. For all the signs one can see it will differ not at 
all in spirit from the old alliances. It will not leave a balance 
of power, it is true, but only because it will be big enough for 
the present to leave the rest of the world too broken to consti- 
tute a counter-weight. It will impose peace by preponderant 
military or economic force, not so much for the sake of peace as 
to maintain an economic status quo. Any international control 
of shipping, raw materials, finance, trade, communication which 
it may retain out of the war will rather be to retain the fruits 
of victory and efficiency in world exploitation than for any 
world conservative purpose. Its constituent members may 
modify their political and economic sovereignties, but only for 
the sake of the unlimited economic and political sovereignty of 
the group in world exploitation. It will be at best a kind of 
world trust, composed of former competitors who agree to unite, 
quit fighting and divide the field for greater profits. 

Such a league after all is itself only an outcome of the inter- 
nationalization of capital and industry between the great indus- 
trial nations, and only an expression of the diminishing return 
which the wasteful productive organization of each nation is 
experiencing and which is driving them into each other's arms 
in the vain hope of continuing the process ad infinitum. The 
machinery of world organization is there, but the point of view 
and motive which would create out of it a true League of Na- 
tions for world conservation are not. 

The Great Need 

The fundamental reason for this whole situation is one: the 
lack of means for informing, organizing and expressing public 
opinion from a world point of view. You cannot have an inter- 
national organization for such a conservative purpose without 
a public opinion which understands the realistic human situation 
out of which the necessity for it grows. 

The journalistic machine, which is the chief factor in the 
formation and organization of public opinion is, however, in 
the hands of the profit interests and the freedom interests, 
neither of whom are concerned with a world situation which 
promises neither luxury nor loafing but only work. By feeding 
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and stimulating the freedom-hunger in which the world aches 
today, it dopes, hypnotizes and brutalizes the public mind into 
whatever state the profit-hungry desire, not so much by direct 
exhortation or by lying, as by suggestion, suppression and selec- 
tion of news. All this is too familiar and too extended in its 
psychological grounds to need explanation here. The interna- 
tional aspects of it, which have been developed and revealed in 
their full extent only by the war are sufficient to divest one of 
all confidence in the journalistic system and to make clear its 

complete lack of a human point of view 

Whether or how a realistic League can soon emerge out of 
this chaos of present institutions and conceptions of life, I can- 
not venture. But the human situation is ineluctable, and the 
movement of its factors implacable, and " while philosophers 
are wrangling over the government of the world, hunger and 
love arc doing their work." 

Postscript 

There is, unfortunately for us and our children, nothing in 
these things, written at the end of last year, that needs be altered 
in the light of events since. Beside the black facts they now 
seem a pale and pathetic understatement. 

The League that has emerged from that Star Chamber of 
civilization in Paris and that alone holds the wolf-packs of the 
Peace Treaty from each others' throats is the most powerful 
machine for the exploitation of the world's human and natural 
resources that could be devised. Its maw is bottomless. Al- 
ready it has picked clean the bones of two whole nations and 
is preparing to carve the meat of a third. If it is not first torn 
to pieces by a league of the disinherited, it will end by devour- 
ing itself, but it will first make of the earth a desert. Above 
all it will keep the peace if it can, but the only peace it will 
achieve and the only peace it can keep is the peace of death. 

It begins the final act of the drama of world-exploitation 
by the Profit-Mad. It is the final effort to control the unde- 
veloped resources of the world so as to provide a base for the 
top-heavy industrialism of the " advanced nations " which will 
preserve it from the imminent collapse. Through interna- 
tional labor legislation and social reform concessions in each 
country it will try to preserve the equilibrium of that structure 
against the rumblings of social earthquakes, but it cannot stand 
because it is nowhere touched by a glimmer of understanding 
of the human situation, nor by the creative, world-conservative 
spirit which that situation demands. 

No people that understands this situation will enter freely 
into this gigantic Suicide Club of Civilization. We might 
ratify the Covenant in the hope of converting it into a world 
organization for human survival, or into a true machinery of 
international " good will," but our feeble attempt to sanctify 
the late war by such idealisms should be lesson enough. It 
does not matter in truth whether the Covenant is ratified or 
not. That League asks no ratification by its peoples; it needs 
no Covenant, no Assembly, no Executive Council, no palace at 
Geneva. It needs nothing that its governments have not already 
in their foreign offices — except one thing — the faith of the 
common man and the assured bounty of nature. But while 
the philosophers and statesmen have never before wrangled over 
the government of the world to such infamous futility, hunger 
and love and hate have never before done their work so well. 



The Recovery of Freedom 

THE month has brought some encouraging news to those 
who are struggling for the recovery of freedom in Amer- 
ica. To be sure there has been no amnesty for conscientious 
objectors and political prisoners; I. W. W.'s are being arrested 
wholesale in Kansas on flimsy charges ; Charles Krieger is still 
in jail in Oklahoma on evidence that looks at this distance like 
a frame-up on the part of the oil companies and the Tulsa 
politicians, and a large crop of peace-time sedition laws has been 
introduced into Congress. But sentiment in favor of freedom is 
growing. A group of liberal Senators and Representatives is 
making a real fight in Congress for the repeal of the Espionage 
Law and the defeat of every effort to pass peace-time sedition 
laws. Senator France of Maryland is especially active in the 
fight. Thoughtful citizens who know that we have laws enough 
to deal with crime and that repressive legislation merely drives 
discontent underground and increases the very danger it seeb 
to cure, may be of real service if they will let the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House know their frame of mind. 

The Library 

The Reconquest of America. (A. Gordon Brown & Co., 

164 East 37th Street, New York City.) 

This extraordinary pamphlet purports to have been found 
near the home of Sir William Wiseman, until recently " Chief 
of the British Secret Service in America. ,, It is in the form 
of an unsigned confidential report to Mr. Lloyd George, giving 
him details of the history of British efforts to restore these 
United States to their rightful place among the dominions of 
His Gracious Majesty, George V. The writer has many rea- 
sons for encouragement, among others the fact that the per 
capita cost of anglicising an American has been reduced to the 
astonishingly low figure of $0.53. The cleverness of the satire, 
the range of its information, and the shrewdness of its thrusts, 
are likely to make this little book something of a sensation, espe- 
cially at a time when the Covenant of the League of Nations is 
under discussion. Mr. Lloyd George's unknown correspondent 
has given us a view of international affairs which does not often 
come to public notice. Many of his statements and implications 
will be welcomed by certain groups as heartily as they will be 
resented by others. The publishers will almost certainly be ac- 
cused of stirring up hate between the English speaking peoples. 
They may retort that the effect of this document ought to be 
not anti-English but anti-imperialist. The friendship which 
should exist between the people of America and the people of 
England, heirs alike of great traditions of freedom, is endan- 
gered and not strengthened by the efforts of the diplomats and 
financiers of both nations to create for their own advantage an 
Anglo-American dominance of the world. 

Good Friday, a Passion Play of Now, by Tracy D. 
Mygatt. 

This little drama is a powerful and profoundly moving work 
of imaginative art. It is not of course an actual history of any 
prisoner in the Fort Leavenworth Military Prison, but all the 
elements out of which Miss Mygatt has made her play existed. 
There were Russian religious objectors who were manacled in 
solitary cells nine hours a day for weeks without end. There was 
a non-commissioned officer who felt as he chanced to look into 
one of the cells that he had been looking at the face of Christ. 
And this happened in a country where we loved to believe that 
it was not necessary to be bound in the flesh in order to be free 
in heart and conscience. A wide circulation of this book ought 
to serve to bring home to the American people one aspect of the 
problem of conscientious objection. 
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It is the story of a conscientious objector — a Quaker— who 
hated war sincerely and passionately and who could not 
compromise with this hatred when faced by the supreme 
crisis of our age. 

Christopher Sterling, the central character of the book, 
represents a class that is numerous, widely discussed and 
little understood, and it is as an interpretation of one of 
this class and not as a special plea for their beliefs that this 
book has been written. It is published because, as a story 
, of human emotions and experiences, it has a powerful ap- 
peal, and because it contributes to an understanding of a 
type which has been and will probably continue to be of 
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WHY PRESIDENT WILSON FAILED 

Austin Harrison 

" Either the Treaty means nothing or the Covenant means 
nothing — in Paris they think the Covenant means nothing. 
The two together are utterly irreconcilable. In a word, Presi- 
dent Wilson has failed. Why? Simply because he did not go 
to Paris on principle. Could he have succeeded? The answer 
is, he could not have failed had he stuck to principle and re- 
fused to be talked into nothingness." 
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just completed his sentence as a conscientious objector. The whole country 
has much to hope from his leadership in the struggle for a social and 
economic order based on justice and brotherhood. 

Helen T. Elder and Wendell French Oliver are members of the Friends' Recon- 
struction Unit in France. 

Austin Harrison is the distinguished editor of The English Review. 

" A Journalist Abroad " went to Europe as a correspondent and delegate to the 
Women's International Conference. 

Louis P. Lochner is editor of the International News Service. 

Howard Moore, an absolutist conscientious objector, winner of a Carnegie Hero 
Medal, has recently been transferred from Fort Leavenworth to Fort 
Douglas. 

Gilbert Reid, for many years a missionary in China, and head of the International 
Institute, was deported from China by the Government under pressure from 
the British and with the consent of the American Government. 

John Rickman, known to American readers through his contributions to The 
Atlantic Monthly and other papers, is an English physician who spent more 
than two years as a member of the Quaker relief unit in Russia. 

Richard Roberts is minister of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 

Dorothy Walton, formerly in the Friends' Unit in France, was a delegate to the 
London yearly meeting of Friends. 



For the proper maintenance of The World Tomorrow a 
guarantee of $10,000 must be secured within the year 1919. To 
date the total payments to that Fund aggregate $4787.11. We 
do not at this time wish to consume space with an appeal to our 
readers. The figures we have given speak for themselves. 
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Can the Imperialists Rebuild Civilization? 



ALMOST from the beginning of the Great 
War it was evident that the reorganization 
of society could not be effected simply by 
creating a multitude of new nations to sink or 
swim for themselves. The world is too small and 
economic inter-relations are too complex for races 
to find salvation in the particularistic gospel of 
nationalism. Some principle of federation had 
to be discovered. Three contended for mastery: 
First: The Bolshevist scheme of world revolu- 
tion, abolition of the capitalist system of produc- 
tion, and the establishment of a federation of 
socialistic commonwealths radically different in 
their form of government from our present political 
democracies. 

Second: At the opposite extreme, Clemenceau's 
scheme for a new balance of power through a triple 
alliance between Great Britain, France and the 
United States. 

Third: The plan for a league of nations com- 
monly associated with Mr. Wilson's name, some- 
times called "White Internationalism," which 
proposed no fundamental changes in the economic 
structure of society, but an inclusive alliance of 
the nations of the world on the basis of "justice," 
"brotherhood" and similar noble but indefinite 
ideals. Clemenceau's balance of power won, 
though its naked imperialism was clothed in 
moral maxims and bedecked with verbal adorn- 
ments for the delectation of the people. 

Four Imperial Systems 

We have then, in point of fact, as a result of 
this war for democracy, four great imperial 
systems in process of realization: (1) The British 
Empire, which Winston Churchill boasts has 
reached the pinnacle of her greatness. She is 
mistress of the seas. She holds the most valuable 
parts of Africa. She controls Asia from the 
Mediterranean Sea through Mesopotamia, Persia, 



Central Asia and India to the island of Ceylon. 
While the world was not looking, she acquired 
something like a protectorate over Thibet. Her 
financiers are talking of a more perfect exploitation 
of this vast region by means of a railroad from 
Cairo through Calcutta to Canton. No such 
imperial dominion has ever been conceived by 
the mind of man. 

(2) The Japanese system with absolute control 
of Korea and economic control not only in Shan- 
tung but in Manchuria and Mongolia. Signs are 
multiplying that Japan has also private ambitions 
for the control of much of Siberia. 

(3) France is the most considerable military 
power left on the European continent. She has 
increased her territories in Africa and seeks hege- 
mony in Europe. Under the terms of the peace, 
a large part of the support of her army can be 
charged up to Germany as part of the cost of 
occupying the left bank of the Rhine. By means 
of loans, military aid and other devices France has 
made herself the special friend and protector of 
Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Rumania 
and the Ukraine. Economically she is preparing 
to strengthen her position by means of the Bor- 
deaux-Odessa railroad which is nearing completion. 
On its political side, this dream of French empire 
goes back at least to Louis XIV and shows how 
extraordinarily the imperial mind persists in the 
governing classes of great states, despite radical 
changes in the form of government. But more 
potent than this memory of ancient ambitions 
is the modern economic motive which leads French 
financiers to dream of supplanting the former 
German supremacy in Europe. 

(4) By the treaty of peace, the supremacy of 
the United States in the Western Hemisphere is 
sanctioned in the recognition given to the Monroe 
Doctrine, and our imperialistic partners in the 
League of Nations, according to persistent reports, 
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are already urging us to assert our power over 
Mexico, for the greater security of the great God 
Capital. 

Italy, in spite of her unjust acquisitions around 
the Adriatic, is nevertheless hardly more than a 
second rate power from an imperialistic point of 
view. No other power can at present even aspire 
to imperial rank. Russia and Germany, as 
Bertrand Russell has recently pointed out, are 
proletarian nations, "the former still on strike, 
the latter probably about to make a sullen sub- 
mission. By the economic provisions of the 
Peace Treaty, it is secured (as far as such things 
can be) that Germans shall, for an indefinite 
time to come, be very much poorer than inhabi- 
tants of the Western democracies. They are to 
do specified work for the capitalistic nations, 
obtaining presumably wages, but not profits." 

Mr. Vanderlip's Plan for Saving Europe 

Such then is the world as envisaged by the 
peace makers at Versailles who to protect the 
power they have or hope to obtain, have consti- 
tuted themselves a Holy Alliance which they 
piously christen the Council of the League of 
Nations. But alas for them, the actual world is 
scarcely such stuff as their imperial dreams are 
made of. China, Korea, India, and Egypt are 
coming to self-consciousness and are beginning to 
struggle against the shameless exploitation of 
their masters. At England's very doors, Ireland 
proclaims her freedom. Japan has more internal 
problems than most Americans are aware of, 
though her problems as yet are less serious than 
Europe's. The war, Mr. Frank Vanderlip tells us,* 
has left even the strongest European nations 
practically bankrupt with currency fantastically 
disorganized, so that there is little or no capital 
to build up industrial plants and restore broken 
down transportation systems. Even these diffi- 
culties might be overcome, were only labor docile, 
but industrial " unrest " is universal and the 
"Bolshevist germ" is more deadly than the typhus 
which threatens starving Europe. In this emer- 
gency what is to be done? To his credit, be it 
said, Mr. Vanderlip, unlike most of his class, 
has a plan. Europe, he says, must be treated 
as a whole. It is as impossible for one nation 
alone to save itself from the flames of revolution 

"What Happened in Europe," Macmillan & Co., N. Y.; a most 
valuable book. 



as for the dweller in a row of frame buildings to 
save his house in a great conflagration. In 
particular it is America's role to be the world's 
fire department, and save Europe from a Bol- 
shevik conflagration. Concretely Mr. Vanderlip 
recommends an international loan to Europe, 
administered by an International Loan Commis- 
sion — which, by the way, does not necessarily 
depend upon the machinery of the League of 
Nations. This commission would advance to 
each war-exhausted nation, excepting only Soviet 
countries, the necessary funds to revive industry. 
"Each loaning nation would furnish, according 
to its capacity, an amount of machinery, raw 
materials, etc., equal to its amount of partici- 
pation in the international loan." Loans could 
be secured by first lien upon customs revenue and 
would be raised not from governments, but from 
individuals. Those individuals are to be found, 
for the most part, only in America, which thus 
becomes the one hope of all the world's imperialists. 
(In passing it is worthy of note that this plan for 
securing a new peace loan leaves previous war 
loans insecure. One wonders if Mr. Vanderlip 
is prepared to admit the necessity of some repudia- 
tion of war debts or of a levy on capital to pay 
them.) 

Obviously this great peace loan is worse than 
useless to a continent about to turn Bolshevist. 
Bolshevism cannot be repressed merely by force. 
Mr. Vanderlip is shrewd enough to realize that 
unless the workers can be given some measure of 
"comfort and liberty" the empire builders labor 
in vain. Therefore he considers the necessity 
of large concessions to labor and quotes with 
apparent approval the five principles of an 
English employer, namely: a minimum living 
wage; forty-eight hour week; security against 
unemployment; larger control of industry by 
the workers; and the grant to labor of a real 
interest in the profits of the business. This 
"is the lowest price at which the capitalistic 
regime can buy itself off from the danger of 
revolution." 

Can Imperialism Win? 

What gives hope to this plan of buying ofT 
western labor is the enormous profit — which Mr. 
Vanderlip does not mention — to be made by the 
deliberate and well organized exploitation of 
Asia and Africa for the benefit of the white 
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races. As the Roman emperors held their power 
by feeding their proletariat at the expense of the 
provinces, so may our modern statesmen and 
financiers prolong their mastery by giving labor 
a poor relation's share in the great riches extorted 
from the development of the natural resources of 
Asia and Africa. In this partnership in exploita- 
tion is the greatest danger to all cooperative 
schemes of world reconstruction. If through 
cupidity and race prejudice the white workers 
deny the universal solidarity of labor they will 
fasten the imperialistic yoke upon mankind and 
make well nigh inevitable an ultimate war of 
unimagined horror between the white races and 
the darker skinned peoples they exploit, f 

But this is to anticipate. Our present task is 
to inquire what chance this imperialistic plan of 
world reconstruction has of achieving reasonably 
enduring success. Never was prophecy more 
dangerous than now. Perhaps before these words 
come before the reader's eye, the smoldering 
fires of unrest in Italy, France and Germany will 
have flamed into revolution. But if this immedi- 
ate danger should be averted and the capitalistic- 
imperialistic world struggle to its feet, it is not 
wholly without hope of many years of life. It 
still controls the means of communication and 
most of the organizing and scientific brains of the 
world. America is the world's richest country 
and America is conservative. The existing system 
has always in its favor the natural inertia of men. 
The masses are exhausted by war, and divided 
by the nationalistic passions which the ruling 
classes artfully encourage for their immediate 
advantage. They lack well-developed solidarity 
and an aggressive and intelligent leadership. 

On the other hand, the wisdom of the imperial- 
ists themselves is not great. It is credibly reported 
that Mr. Vanderlip was forced out of the presi- 
dency of the First National City Bank because of 
his frankness, whereas he ought to have been made 
Financial Field Marshal for the world. Instead 
of standing together as they ought if they are 
successfully to carry out their own plan, the im- 
perialists are divided. France and Italy are almost 
at sword's points. French and British relations in 
the Near East are strained, and in the Far East 
Japan is regarded with suspicion and dislike not 
only by America but even by her British ally. 



This sort of thing is an inevitable result of capital- 
istic-imperialistic psychology which is based largely 
on suspicion and rivalry, mingled fear of your 
neighbor and desire to get the better of him. Mr. 
Vanderlip acknowledges that men in Wall Street 
"give far more time to scheming how to get ad- 
vantage of a business competitor, than they give 
to original thinking on economic and social ques- 
tions." Recent history has written in letters of 
blood a tale of the stupidity and powerlessness of 
imperialism before the passions it evokes. Long 
before the war ended Lord Lansdowne saw that 
the propertied classes had everything to gain from 
making a peace with Germany, but his incon- 
trovertible arguments were scarcely heard in the 
din of battle. When at last peace was made, it 
would have been far better, even for the business 
interests of the western nations, not to reduce 
Germany to economic slavery. This is the most 
elemental economic wisdom, but not thus did they 
reason at Versailles. To quote Bertrand Russell: 

"If, by slightly impoverishing ourselves, we can very 
greatly impoverish the Germans, we feel that we have 
achieved a valuable result. This state of mind is so 
bound up with capitalism that we cannot hope to see 
it effectively removed while capitalism persists." 

The Fatal Weakness of Capitalism 

In this state of mind alone is reason enough why 
it is impossible for capitalism to rebuild civilization 
on secure and enduring foundations. The triumph 
of the imperialistic plans for rebuilding the world 
inevitably means new and more disastrous wars be- 
tween rival imperialists or between them and their 
rebellious slaves. But first it may mean famine, for 
the truth is, that our present economic order has 
broken down in the matter of production. It is 
unnecessary here to repeat Mr. Virgil Jordan's 
brilliant argument \ as to the fate of civilization 
ground to destruction between leagues of the 
profit mad and the freedom mad. Wise capitalists 
like Mr. Vanderlip are much troubled about this 
problem of production. They are inclined to 
blame irresponsible labor, for insisting upon ever 
higher wages regardless of industrial conditions. 
But this also is the inevitable result of our profit 
system, as Mr. Vanderlip unconsciously admits 
when he quotes two candid statements of his 
friend the English employer: (1) That it "is Jail 
bosh" to preach that "the interests of labor and 



t This danger has been admirably pointed out in r.n editorial "An 
Oligarchy of Capitalist States " in the London Nation, June 14th. 



X The League of Nations— Its Realistic Basis — The World To- 
morrow for July. ^ 
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capital are identical"; and (2), "That men will 
accept conditions of control from democracy that 
they will not accept from autocracy." In other 
words, so long as production is organized by an 
autocratic capitalist class primarily for profit 
rather than use, for power rather than for service, 
labor will inevitably think not of production as a 
whole but rather of wresting from capital a larger 
share of what it produces. It is entirely reasonable 
and enormously encouraging that the Russian 
Soviets should be willing to adopt a system of 
scientific management that the workers resent 
when it is proposed by private employers. It is 
always possible to educate free men to produce 
more than slaves. While industrial democracy 
will not automatically solve the problem of pro- 
duction it is certain that there will not be plenty 
for all mankind until men are free from the false 
standards, the false psychology, the parasitism, 
and the slavery, inherent in an economic order 
mad for profits and power. No system can much 
longer endure which is based on the division of 
humanity into capitalists and laborers, the ex- 
ploitation of the weak by the strong, and the pro- 
duction for profit rather than for use. Precisely 



these things, however they may be disguised, con- 
stitute the essence of modern capitalistic imperial- 
ism, and the children of that system are poverty, 
slavery and war. 

The Way of Escape 

To say all this is easier than to point out an 
immediate way of escape. The ultimate failure of 
the present order is evident. It is not so clear how 
there shall emerge the fellowship of free men who 
will achieve not only "comfort and liberty" but 
also the glory of the sons of God. Profound social 
changes depend very little upon the reasoned pur- 
poses of small groups of individuals. They are 
determined by elemental forces of hunger, love, 
and alas, hate. Nevertheless, though the voice of 
reason be scarcely heard in the tumult of contend- 
ing passions, it is only through her teaching in- 
spired by the spirit of goodwill supremely incar- 
nate in Jesus Christ that at last we shall find a 
way of life; and there is no individual so feeble 
that his effort to discover, to preach, and to prac- 
tice the truth shall be in vain in the mighty 
struggle for the establishment on earth of a free 
commonwealth of the children of God. 



Signs of the Times 



Reversion to Savagery 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL, well authenticated and very pain- 
ful reports are coming to light concerning the extreme 
cruelty which the Japanese military forces have inflicted upon 
the Koreans to suppress and to revenge the Korean movement 
for independence, a movement which in many cases did not in- 
volve the use of violence against the Japanese. Terrible as 
these stories are, they are no isolated phenomena. Within 
the last few weeks atrocities of varying degrees of horror 
have been charged against the British Government in India, 
Egypt, and Ireland, against the Polish and Rumanian Govern- 
ments, against all the hostile races and factions in the Balkan 
States and the old Turkish Empire, against Bolshevists and 
anti-Bolshevists in Russia and Siberia. In short there is no 
part of the world where nations or classes clash for mastery 
that there is not cruelty and oppression. Our own country 
by no means escapes. We have had occasion to point out more 
than once the brutal treatment administered to political prison- 
ers in America. At the present time the conditions under 
which I.W.W. prisoners are held in Wichita, Kansas, would 
be a disgrace to Turkey. It is reported that Congress is in- 
vestigating the treatment of military prisoners in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary forces in France. Worst of all are the 
continuing lynchings of negroes. 



Doubtless there is a tendency everywhere to exaggerate atroc- 
ities for propaganda purposes, but when every allowance is 
made, an appalling record of human savagery still remains. 
It is an interesting fact that the least well attested atrocity 
stories are those which ex-Consul Embrey of Omsk has been 
telling to discredit the Soviet Government. He is now the 
representative of a business corporation whose prosperity de- 
pends upon the favor of Kolchak, and many of his charges are 
directly contradicted by more disinterested witnesses. On the 
other hand there are no better attested atrocities than our own 
lynchings. A British officer has recently reported stumbling 
over the heads of men buried alive on the way to visit our 
Ally, the Cossack General, Denikin. But not even the Cos- 
sacks advertise in the public prints the intended burning of 
their victims. That infamy is reserved for America. Thus did 
The New Orleans States of June 26 advertise our shame: 

3,000 WILL BURN NEGRO 
NEGRO JERKY AND SULLEN AS BURNING HOUR 
DRAWS NEAR 

Despite this kind of advertising the Governor of Mississippi 
protested his powerlessness and unwillingness to intervene. 
As we write, the capital of our country faces a declaration of 
martial law as a result of savage race riots in which the original 
aggressors were white men, mainly soldiers and sailors. It is 
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difficult to exaggerate the growing and entirely explicable 
bitterness among the Negroes. These things happen in America, 
and yet the deliberate attempt is made to justify our policy of 
starving Russia — in itself an atrocity — and to prepare for inter- 
vention in Mexico on the ground of the peculiar cruelty of the 
Bolsheviki and the Mexicans. Was there ever such hypocrisy? 

Unless this world-wide savagery can be conquered by a new 
passion of brotherhood, all the glory and beauty of life may 
depart from among us. Obviously these atrocities are not 
wholly the result of war, rather war is born out of the same 
spirit of cruelty which makes them possible. Nevertheless it 
is true that the Great War, which was blessed by the Church 
as the purifier of the human soul, has resulted not only in 
arousing smoldering fires of hate but also in weakening that 
capacity for tolerance and pity which had been slowly evolved 
in the history of the race. Every moral, every religious, every 
humanitarian force is challenged to reassert the priceless worth 
of pity, and forgiveness, in order that the world may be saved. 

The End of a Shameful Chapter 

FOLLOWING the German ratification of the Peace Treaty 
the blockade against her (but not against Soviet Russia 
or Hungary) has terminated. Even now she is forbidden to 
ship us dyes, potash and chemicals by which she might pay 
for our goods. Thus ends a chapter which will remain a 
lasting disgrace to America and particularly to the American 
churches. In England after the armistice there was a definite 
protest from within organized Christianity against the starva- 
tion of women and children as a political weapon. In Amer- 
ica, so far as we are aware, save for the Friends' Relief Fund, 
which we have advertised, there has been no movement what- 
soever either to feed the Germans or to protest against their 
starvation. Treaties are complicated affairs, and it is possible 
to understand how Christians have been misled as to the hard 
realities by their trust in President Wilson's idealism. But 
not even the most confused mind could ignore the palpable 
fact that we have systematically been starving a conquered 
and helpless foe. For that we have no excuse to offer. The 
first prayer that ought to be on every Christian's lips is for a 
burning realization of this shame of America. 

Old Diplomacy and the New Alliance 

\A7 HILE the Senate wrangles over the Peace Treaty the 
* President himself has given the ideal of a real League of 
Nations its final blow in consenting to the new Triple Alliance 
between France, Britain and America. To defend it by the 
argument that this treaty must be approved by the League is 
pious humbug. The powers who make the alliance absolutely 
dominate the Council of Five, which in turn dominates the 
League. Nor is it a valid defence of the alliance to say that it 
exists only to protect France against German aggression. As 
The New Republic points out, if that were our object why was 
not the guarantee made to little Belgium rather than to power- 
ful France? The truth of the matter is that the French ruling 
class has embarked upon a great imperialistic adventure. In 
the course of that adventure the shrewd French diplomats, who 
have already taken our American representatives into camp, will, 
if the treaty is ratified, be perfectly able, as The New Republic 



says, to use the fact of an alliance to back their schemes, in the 
field of European displomacy, whatever the words of the treaty 
may be. 

In addition to this new alliance, so far as we are informed, 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance still holds. These two special 
agreements are in direct contravention of President Wilson's 
authoritative statement: 

"There can be no League, or alliances, of special cov- 
enants and understandings within the general and common 
family of the League of Nations." 

In this case as in so many others, Mr. Wilson's words are 
the best condemnation of his work. 

While not entirely without hope, we are still far from con- 
fident that the Senate will take such action on the general peace 
treaty as will make it less an instrument of imperialism, but 
at the very least public opinion ought to compel it to defeat 
American participation in this entangling Triple Alliance. 

Good News From Various Sources 

IT is a rare privilege to be able to praise Samuel Gompers, 
but to the credit account of that gentleman must be placed 
two noteworthy actions. He has interceded vigorously for the 
Hindu political prisoners in the United States unjustly held 
for deportation, and he has declared himself against interven- 
tion in Mexico. Mr. Gompers and the A. F. of L. have it in 
their power to prevent a war with Mexico fought in the in- 
terests of economic imperialism. But labor can save the honor 
of America only by vigorous and vigilant action. 

WHEN we are discouraged about progress in the United 
States we read The Nonpartisan Leader. It gives not 
only the news but the spirit of the great farmers' organization 
which has been winning some big victories in North Dakota. 
On June 26 the referendum vote in North Dakota approved 
the bills embodying the social program of the Nonpartisan 
League. The Bank of North Dakota and the Commission 
for the Mill and Elevator Association are already under way. 
Interests hostile to the Nonpartisan League tried to defeat the 
program, which has now been ratified by a majority of the 
whole electorate, by means of an appeal to the State and Fed- 
eral Courts on constitutional grounds, where also they were 
defeated. The next test will be the actual working out of the 
plans which have been carefully framed. 

IT is an encouraging fact that at last we are getting authentic 
information through governmental investigations concern- 
ing the enormous power of the " Big Five." We do not now 
refer to the group which dominates the League of Nations, but 
to the packers, who are rapidly acquiring a monopoly control, 
not alone of the meat industry, but of other foodstuffs. This 
monopoly has been defended by clever advertising in the papers 
and by highly paid and expert lobbyists in Congress. What 
kings and emperors ever had more vital control over the lives 
of their subjects than these captains of industry? Their control 
does not even make for efficiency, for testimony has shown that 
the long hauls of live stock to the central packing houses are 
bad for the cattle and result in enormous wastage, which is 
scarcely compensated for by the savings on by-products. To 
deal with this situation bills have been introduced into Con- 
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grcss for a plan of Federal license and control over stockyards 
and terminals which will prevent monopoly and discrimination 
on the part of the packers. 

Prohibition — An Emancipator? 

PROHIBITION, Mr. Gompers has assured us, is the foster- 
parent of Bolshevism — let Russia ajid Seattle bear witness! 
Prohibition, an equally earnest writer in one of our New York 
papers has said, is part of the damnable plot of the capitalists 
to exploit the workers of America. Despite these and other 
equally heated and contradictory criticisms, the country has 
survived several weeks of nominal prohibition. It must be 
confessed that the drought is far from absolute, and that the 
real test of the law will scarcely come before constitutional pro- 
hibition comes into effect. For our own part we can only re- 
new our faith that a nation which can save the rising generation 
from the cultivation of the appetite for alcohol, will face the 
future with far more confidence of happiness, wisdom and 
strength than was possible so long as men drowned their sorrows 
and befuddled their minds with liquor. This is not to say that 
prohibition will bring the millennium. It is not to prophesy 
that it can endure merely as the coercive imposition of law upon 
a reluctant populace. Rather it is to express the hope that the 
people of America of their own voluntary choice will seek 
liberation for the human spirit in nobler ways than by the tem- 
porary emancipation that alcohol is said to bring. 

Radicalism Within the Episcopal Church 

T1C7ITHIN the Episcopal Church there are two radical or- 
* ganizations. One, the Church League for Social and 
Industrial Democracy, whose Secretary is the Rev. Richard 
W. Hogue, of Baltimore, Md. ; the other, the Church Socialist 
League, whose Secretary is the Reverend William B. Spofford, 
also of Baltimore. The latter organization has recently 
adopted the following manifesto signed by Bishop Jones and 
twenty-three other men and women: 

At this supreme hour of the world's history when God's 
truth is desperately needed, the Church is apostate to its 
divine mission. 

Christ said, "He that saveth his life shall lose it." 
Instead of sacrificing itself for the life of the world, the 
Church is now struggling to save its life by a campaign to 
raise millions for its own development, and is apparently un- 
aware of the profound movements for the fuller, freer life 
on the part of groups, classes and races. The Church 
furnishes its own table and the sheep are not being fed. 

The Church must repent in sackcloth and ashes. It 
must repudiate its affiliation with, and support of, the capi- 
talist system of production with its unholy emphasis on 
profits, privileges, and exploitation, which have impover- 
ished and fettered the mass of the people of the world. 
And it must demonstrate that repentance by a whole-hearted 
endorsement of those movements which are seeking to 
establish a real brotherhood among men. 

We therefore call upon the Church to endeavor to under- 
stand and assist the working out of that social and indus- 
trial revolution with the conscious purpose of helping to 
prepare the way for such a complete revolution of our 
present economic and social disorder that a Christian order 
may be evolved. 



Irish Freedom and World Brotherhood 

THE tremendous importance of the Irish question has been 
dramatically brought to public attention by the enormous 
crowds in our American cities who hail President de Valera with 
an enthusiasm only equalled by their hatred for England, for 
the League of Nations, and apparently for President Wilson. 

The responsibility for ending a situation fraught with the 
most dangerous possibilities rests primarily on England, but it 
also rests on the Irish themselves. What will they do if the 
British Government remains obdurate and denies them the free- 
dom to which they are justly entitled? Ireland can scarcely 
hope to win by an immediate appeal to arms. Four million 
people are no match for the British Empire at the terrible game 
of war. The struggle for freedom must therefore proceed 
along other lines. 

One way is to make a deliberate attempt to involve the United 
States in ultimate war with Great Britain. Nations never go 
to war merely for sentimental reasons. Nevertheless senti- 
mental reasons have their value. England did not fight Ger- 
many for the sake of Belgium, but many Englishmen did. The 
United States will not fight England for the sake of Ireland, 
but many of her citizens may. If there is a rapid development 
of economic rivalry between the United States and Great 
Britain, it is not impossible that Irish-American hatred of Eng- 
land and clever political manoeuvring by the Irish leaders com- 
bined with the cruelty and stupidity of Dublin Castle rule may 
succeed in course of time in bringing about the unspeakable ca- 
lamity of war between the English-speaking peoples. Almost 
inevitably the conflict would become a world war, and in an- 
other such struggle civilization would literally perish. Do the 
Irish leaders contemplate with equanimity this method of at- 
taining their goal ? Would they have us purchase the freedom 
of Ireland by the blood of the world's youth slain in a capi- 
talist-imperialist war? It is thus that Poland has at last secured 
her freedom. Is the present fate of the Polish peasants and 
workingmen so enviable that the people of Ireland desire it? 

There is another method, which we believe the best of the 
Irish recognize, a method which puts no faith in the game of 
rival imperialistic politics. Its weapon in Ireland, if worst 
comes to worst, would be a general strike of the entfre popu- 
lace against British rule rather than armed revolt. But primar- 
ily it puts its faith in the sense of justice of the common man, 
even in England— or in Ulster! It seeks to make Ireland's 
cause a part of the world-wide struggle against exploita- 
tion. It cares even more for free Irishmen than for a free Ire- 
land, more for economic justice and the well being of peasants 
and workers than for the color of any flag. From its triumph 
the common people of England have almost as much to gain 
as the Irish themselves. Have not the English workers pur- 
chased with their ill requited toil, even with their life blood, 
the vaunted triumphs of their imperialists? A free Ireland, the 
symbol and seal of the new day when imperialism will give way 
to the fellowship of free peoples — this is the vision which ought 
to stir the Irish race to the sense of genuine mission and lift 
it above nationalistic hates to a devotion to humanity worthy 
of the spiritual descendants of the Irish scholars and saints 
of former ages. 
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Sitting On The Lid 

IN the interest of accuracy we suggest that an amendment 
be added to the bill of rights in our federal and state con- 
stitutions to read as follows : " Provided that none of these 
guarantees be applicable to Negroes or to I. W. W.'s, Social- 
ists and other radicals, who are hereby set without the pale of 
ordinary human rights." Such an amendment would make 
American professions conform to practice which is always an 
ethical gain. Out of the mass of evidence that we might adduce 
for the. truth of this statement, we choose three illustrations. 

1. In New York, the Lusk Committee aided by the Attor- 
ney General continues its efforts to revive the methods of the 
Spanish Inquisition in the service of a Capitalistic State. Its 
most flagrant offence against the spirit of liberty and a sound 
conception of education is the effort to put the Rand School 
of Social Science, a radical people's university with over five 
thousand students, entirely out of business through an applica- 
tion for revocation of its charter. It might be thought that 
educators, concerned lest the holy service of Truth be prosti- 
tuted to the arbitrary power of the State, and lawyers eager 
to vindicate the ancient Anglo Saxon liberties, would have 
risen by scores to the defence of the School whose economic 
views they do not share; but save Mr. Samuel Untermeyer's, 
no new and powerful voices have been raised in defence of 
justice and sound political theory. 

2. Kansas, where public prejudice has been worked up to 
white heat by the newspapers and by United States Attorney 
Robertson, continues its persecution of the I. W. W. under 
both- state and federal statues. In September some thirty de- 
fendants will come before a federal judge. These men have 
been held in the vile jail at Wichita for some two years. Two 
of the original group have gone insane and one has died as a 
result of the treatment accorded them. Meanwhile binder a 
state law the jails are being filled with " vagrants," i.e. men, 
who are engaged in an " unlawful occupation." The State 
contends that to belong to the I. W. W. constitutes an unlaw- 
ful occupation! So great is the popular intolerance that an 
effort is under way to disbar an old time Democratic lawyer 
without any radical leanings, for preparing an appeal for an 
I. W. W. prisoner! 

3. On the night of July 10th in the city of Paterson, 
the police broke up a membership meeting of the Amalgamated 
Textile Workers of America, arrested the chairman of the 
meeting, Henry Berger, and the executive secretary of the 
Union, Evan Thomas, went to the offices of the Union and 
without search warrant took all its papers and the private 
papers of its officials. The police explained that they don't 
need warrants in Paterson. They offered these stolen papers 
to the reporters of the local press to " see if they couldn't get 
something out of them on the Union." The reporters did not 
succeed. The police arrested two other members, Messrs. 
Dunn and Stein, and brought them with the 7 original prisoners 
before police court. After long consultation the officials 
charged them under the Jersey sedition law of 19 18 — a law 
almost as extreme as the extraordinary statute recently passed 
at Harrisburg — with inciting opposition and hostility to the 
Government of the United States and of the State of New 
Jersey by advocating the Soviet form of Government. The 



men are now out on bail pending the final hearing on a writ of 
habeas corpus. The charge — absurd on the face of it — is the 
climax of the campaign of unscrupulous intimidation by which 
the silk manufacturers, their agents, the police, the politicians 
(and some preachers), aided by their quasi allies, the political 
leaders of the A. F. of L., hope to keep this radical union out 
of their private preserves in Paterson. They are likely sooner 
or later to learn by personal experience a great fact in physics; 
namely, that sitting on the safety valve always seems a success- 
ful device until the locomotive blows up. 

" The Importance of Being Ernest" 

CANADA boasts a remarkable official, Censor-Colonel Er- 
nest J. Chambers, who, after deserting the Liberal 
party, has wrought valiant deeds with the blue pencil for the 
protection of the Canadians from the terrible disease of think- 
ing. In October, 1918, he banned The World Tomorrow, 
under power vested in him by Orders in Council. Thus he 
stated his reason: "This publication appears to wrap itself 
in the cloak of religion and lofty morals to do the Devil's 
work." 

In July of this year, thinking that the war was over, we 
wrote the censor to inquire whether the ban was still to con- 
tine, and we were duly informed : " There is no inten- 
tion of reinstating any publication which, for good and suffi- 
cient reason, was, under the Orders in Council Respecting Cen- 
sorship, forbidden to be in the possession of anyone in Canada." 

We respectfully submit that in Censor-Colonel Ernest Cham- 
bers Canada challenges American supremacy in bureaucracy. 
Let our own Postmaster General, Mr. A. S. Burleson; his 
assistant, Judge Lamar ; The Lusk Committee and Mr. Archi- 
bald Stevenson look to their fame! 

THE fate of one magazine in Canada is itself a matter of 
small importance, but that Colonel Chambers should have 
such drastic power is an illustration of a very unhealthy state 
of affairs in the Canadian democracy. There has been much dis- 
cussion in the public press of the tendency of the workers in 
Western Canada to turn from political to direct action, as 
illustrated in the Winnipeg general strike. It is of course still 
a question how far the Winnipeg strike was political and rev- 
olutionary and how far it was the protest of labor against the 
refusal of employers to sanction collective bargaining. This and 
other matters will be brought to light in the trial of the forty- 
eight strike leaders who were arrested for sedition. Meanwhile, 
to understand the situation, it must not be forgotten that Can- 
ada has been living under anything but a democratic govern- 
ment. It is a question whether modern political history records 
a parallel to the special legislation whereby Sir Robert Borden's 
government disfranchised those voters who were likely to vote 
against it at the last general election. The government which 
secured its mandate in this high-handed fashion, in matters of 
the most serious moment has substituted Orders in Council 
for legislation by the Parliament. It has been unable, or un- 
willing to control profiteers, among whom, according to a 
recent commission's report, the premier himself must be in- 
cluded. It has raised money for the war by loans rather than 
by taxation, to the advantage of the rich and the detriment of 
the poor. Is it any wonder that under these circumstances labor 
unrest easily takes a political tinge? 
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Why President Wilson Failed 

By AUSTIN HARRISON 

Mr. Harrison's essay is significant, not only because of his own standing in the world of 
English thought, but because it expresses the feeling of a great body of Englishmen who had 
confidently put their hope in Mr. Wilson's leadership. The article is of particular interest in 
America because it gives one answer to the oft repeated question, " What could Mr. Wilson 
have done? 99 



WHEN the American President arrived in 
Paris, the extremists of Europe were in 
grievous plight. This stern, indefatigable 
man of letters — what would he do? Was it to 
be a Wilson peace? How to circumvent him? 
Who had the key to the Wilson mystery? 

And when the President had been photographed 
with one trouser rolled up and the other down, 
and at the first sitting had laid no papers on the 
table, had said nothing, the excitement rose to 
fever pitch, for this man, it was said, not only 
knew how to be silent but could silence others; 
thus the days wore on. 

Then the incredible happened. The President 
had no papers. He had come without a plan. 
The terrible scroll which, it was expected, would 
lay down the foundations of the League of Nations, 
was found to be non-existent. Almost a yell of 
delight went forth in Paris at the discovery that 
the President's armory was auto-suggestion, that 
and nothing more. The British looked at the 
French, the French smiled appreciatingly. Gen- 
eral Smuts was at once hauled in to frame the 
design of the Covenant. And the moment that 
the French grasped the President's weakness, 
they set to work to underpin him. 

Talk did the trick, endless harangues, ceaseless 
argumentation; gesture, posture, gesticulation. 
The President had no plan to lean upon. After 
a few weeks his cardinal principle — open covenants 
openly arrived at — was lost, and the next step 
was to establish the old secret diplomacy, after 
which all was plain sailing. 

The President, having been persuaded to change 
his policy towards Austria-Hungary after March, 
1918, left America with some of his points not 
quite intact, he lost the "freedom of the seas" 
on the boat; he lost the "open covenants" in 
the first week at Paris. The rest was merely a 
matter of pressure. One by one the Points 
evaporated until nothing remained but the Cov- 
enant, in itself self-contradictory and elliptic, 



and entirely neutralized by the Treaty, every 
clause of which emanated a spirit antagonistic 
to the Covenant, every idea of which invalidates 
the utility of the League as a constructive mech- 
anism. So after six months of chatter the thing 
is produced, and a more tenuous document was 
never penned. Either the Treaty means nothing 
or the Covenant means nothing — in Paris they 
think the Covenant means nothing. The two 
together are utterly irreconcilable. In a word, 
President Wilson has failed. 
Why? 

Simply because he did not go to Paris on prin- 
ciple. Could he have succeeded? The answer is, 
he could not have failed had he stuck to principle 
and refused to be talked into nothingness. 

No man ever possessed such power as President 
Wilson had on his arrival at Paris. All he had 
to do was to put on paper his Points of principle 
and refuse to be side-tracked. Had he done this, 
he would have won through easily, and the 
world might have witnessed a great Peace instead 
of the most reactionary and arbitrary peace in 
history. 

Let us reconstruct the last five months, and 
picture the President arrived with a piece of paper, 
suave and inflexible. To begin at the first meeting. 

"Gentlemen, I can see no point authorizing 
annexations. Kindly come to the point." The 
President looks from left to right expectantly. 

"We must have the coal of the Saar Valley," 
scream the French. The President frowns: "I 
am going for a drive in the Ely sees now; perhaps 
tomorrow the point will be clearer." 

As he quits the hot room the delegates sit 
aghast; then the storm breaks. They determine 
upon private calls, but the President is out; 
when M. Clemenceau goes round at 8 p. m. 
the President is at the Opera. On his return 
Mr. Lloyd George is waiting. "The French," 

he begins The President smiles: "I have sent 

you a copy of the Fourteen Points, dear Mr. 
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George," he responds, "but now I must go to 
bed — a demain." 

On the morrow, M. Clemenceau is tempestuous. 
"Lafayette" But again the President in- 

terrupts. The French insist, President Wilson 
once more strides out, and on the third day it is 
the same. On the fourth day, Mr. George calls 
with Mr. Balfour and Lord Robert Cecil. 

"We must save our political faces at home," 
they explain. "The elections were fought on 
indemnities; we must tie the Germans down for 
good, so that they cannot compete with us." 
The President pulls out his Fourteen Points — 
and his watch. 

"You agreed to make peace on these principles. 
I have nothing more to say. If you have changed 
your minds, I have not. I will go to the play 
today if you do not wish to talk on the Points. 
Now what shall I do?" 

Mr. George mutters something in Welsh, and 
then in strides M. Clemenceau followed by 
General Foch. 

M. Clemenceau is witty, eloquent, fiery, in- 
dignant. He shoots off La Fayette. He stalks 
about the room. The Boche must be annihilated 
for good. Then Foch takes up the argument. 
Nothing short of the left bank of the Rhine. 
And in the East we must have a buffer State 
running from the Baltic to the Adriatic, like 
Napoleon's Confederation of the Rhine. 

The President rings a bell. 

"Tell Colonel House to come in," he says to 
the equerry, and in five minutes the Colonel 
appears. 

"There seems," observes the President, "to 
be a mistake. These gentlemen want to entangle 
us in European tribal affairs. Will you please 
wire for the George Washington and tell Pershing 
to get ready to withdraw all troops within a month. 
I am going home." 

"You cannot do that," M. Clemenceau throws 
in heatedly. 

"I beg pardon," observes the President dryly. 

" But, Sir, you cannot leave us. La Fayette " 

"That is for you to decide. America entered 
the War to try to make a just and constructive 
peace. Now, as you clearly want the old kind 
of peace of hate and annexations, I cannot pledge 
America to support you. I had better leave you 
to fix it up yourselves. You see, I can do no 
good. I dare not go back with a Napoleonic 



peace in my pocket, that is all." 

"Then you are a pro-German!" interjects a 
French minister, pale with emotion. 

The President leans across to Colonel House. 
"Is Brandeis there?" 

In a moment Brandeis appears. 

"There will be no further financial consider- 
ations until this order is rescinded," observes the 
President slowly. "But please make arrange- 
ments to feed Russia." 

The President rises. 

"Gentlemen, I shall today send envoys to make 
a separate peace with our enemies, since we do 
not seem able to agree. I cannot spend the whole 
summer here, talking. At the sitting this after- 
noon, please arrange to give me a definite answer; 
whether we make peace on the agreed Fourteen 
Points or whether we don't. My daughter is 
waiting to take me out. Good morning!" 

But the sitting that day is postponed. Instead 
the "Big Two" sit in secret from 3 to 7 p. m., and 
from 8 to midnight. A line of compromise is 
discussed. The Fourteen Points are read out 
aloud, Foch quitting the room. Finally Mr. 
George undertakes to act as mediator. He finds 
the President in bed, reading the "New Republic." 

"We cannot agree," he says; "I can't induce 
the French to give way. They insist on their 
pound of flesh. They think you had better visit 
the devastated regions to get a truer orientation. 
I cannot desert them. I am pledged by the 
Elections. I got my Government on the cry of 
an eye for an eye. What am I to do?" 

The President winks, smiles and positively 
winks again. 

"In July, Mr. George, you made a speech 
and you said the Germans could have peace any 
day on my points. Am I to understand that was 
bluff, or do you insinuate that I was playing the 
joker?" 

Mr. George starts. "But we are politicians. 
You don't mean to say you hold me to my public 
speeches. Why " 

"I make no criticism, my dear George. I 
merely ask you whether you suggest that I too 
don't mean what I say. I have the right to 
know that." 

Mr. George here becomes painfully serious. 

"Look here, let us chuck this and see what is 
to be done. If you refuse to make the sort of 
peace we want " 
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"I shall go home," the President replies quietly. 

"Withdraw your troops?" 

"Certainly." 

"And your financial aid — food, etc.?" 
" Unquestionably." 
"Leave.us in the lurch?" 

"No. Leave you to fix up what you can. I 
shall always be ready to discuss an arrangement 
on principle, you know. Ambassador Reading 
knows that." 

"But you don't really mean this?" 

"I do. I swear it on the truth of Lincoln." 

"Good God! Who is that?" 

"The man who said, 'You cannot fool all the 
people all the time/ Now, good-night!" 

On the sixth day another sitting takes place. 
President Wilson makes a speech. 

"We made war on a vicious system, not on a 
people. Peace must give the new German democ- 
racy opportunity. There must be no annexations. 
We do not think a capitalist peace right. Nor 
can we be bound to any map-drawing on the 
lines of Tilsit. Open Covenants are essential. 
A Magna Charta of Rights must be laid down. 
All must come into the League or there can be no 
League, but only a grouping of powers. The 
Blockade must be removed — it is not gentlemanly. 
Have I the right to proceed?" 

Uproar. No one can be heard. Forty dif- 
ferent languages clash in epithets. An Italian 
sits on a Czecho-Slovak top-hat. M. Clemenceau 
breaks the bell. Finally the sitting is declared 
at an end. As they file out, all the people are 
buying newspapers. In great headlines they read: 
"The American troops left the zone of occupation 
early this morning." 

The next day a still greater sensation is re- 
corded. The papers announce the "retirement 
of the 6 Tiger.' Cabinet crisis." 

At 9 a. m., Mr. George is awaiting the President 
at breakfast. 

"Well!" 

"Well?" 

"Do you play golf, George?" 

"Heavens, man, don't fool! Old 'Clem' has 
quit. What shall we do?" 

"Wait for the next Government. Meanwhile, 
I'll take you on at golf for a fiver." 

"But the 4 Tiger,' he " 

"You cannot make a peace of principle with a 
'Tiger,' you know." 



"Great Scot!" 

"Yes. I see you've knighted Harry Lauder." 

Mr. George breaks down and sobs. 

"We never thought you meant what you said," 
he blurts out. "We never imagined you were 
serious." 

"You thought I played poker, eh?" 
"That's it." 

"Well, I do, but not when I deal on behalf of 
America with tens of millions of human lives, 
see!" 

"Yes, yes. But what now?" 
"Try this grape fruit. It is excellent." 
And Mr. George does try it, and afterwards he 
feels better. 

Four days later a new French Government is 
formed. M. Anatole France is in it. Professor 
Aulard is a member of the Peace Conference. 
At last they meet in plenary council. 

M. Anatole France delivers an impassioned 
address in the name of co-fraternity and co- 
operation. Then President Wilson rises. He un- 
folds his scroll with the Fourteen Points, and 
reads them aloud. 

"Gentlemen, are we agreed on the principles? 
We are. I am glad. Now, I have to make an 
announcement. It is to ask for sacrifice. Now, 
we begin. We have to find an adjustment for 
the Japanese difficulty. I propose, therefore, 
that Japan's troubles be submitted to the League 
when constituted, and Britain has agreed to refer 
Ireland to the same Court. That is our evidence 
of sincerity. The League, therefore, is our first 
concern. But there is Russia. Gentlemen, I 
propose to send an international commission to 
Russia in order that we may understand the 
Russian problem. In the meanwhile I move that 
the Blockade be removed and that the military 
terms of Peace be settled this week, all territorial 
adjustments to be settled by the League on the 
principles accepted already by the Powers. Are 
there any questions of detail?" 

Signor Orlando rises. "According to the Pact 
of London " 

"Secret Treaties ipso facto fall in abeyance. 
We cannot go back to the old diplomacy. Any 
other objections?" 

The Poles, Czechs, Jugo-Slavs, Rumanians cry 
in chorus: "We want the buffer State." 

"Napoleon is dead," replies the President. 
"All these matters will be settled by the League." 
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The Italians become insistent; once more there 
is an uproar. Colonel House and the President 
leave the Hall. The next morning in all the papers 
it is announced that the President is no longer 
in Paris. 

The evening editions contain a short announce- 
ment to the effect that President Wilson, not 
being able to obtain "Open Covenants," left 
last evening for the boat, but proposes to call 
upon the Democracies of Europe to elect their 
own representatives and meet in a neutral country 
six months later for the purpose of establishing 
the League. 

But on board he is stopped by Mr. George 
who has flown to the boat. 

"Do anything you like, only don't leave us," 
and so the President returns. 

He again opens the Assembly. He again reads 
out the Fourteen Points. Again he asks if there 
are objections! 

But there are none; only murmurs are heard. 

That afternoon peace was made, and at once it 
was published in the world's press. 

Within a week, the League was formed, and 
held its first sitting exactly six weeks after the 
President's arrival in France. A month later 



the President sailed for America. It was a peace 
of conciliation and construction. The Germans 
undertook to pay a £5,000,000,000 indemnity. 
Alsace-Lorraine went to France, but there were 
no annexations. Only Posen was to be incorpo- 
rated in a new Poland. By general assent, Presi- 
dent Wilson had achieved the greatest victory 
known in history. De Valera called for three 
cheers for Lloyd George in Dublin and — got them. 
The world's Peace celebrations lasted a whole week. 

Questioned on his return, how he did it, the 
President replied: 

"I showed them the principles and refused to 
talk off the Points." 

When asked what would have happened had 
he not stuck to his Points, he retorted grimly: 
"I should have been given the lemon, and I 
should have left Europe in chaos and turmoil, 
and instead of a League of Nations, why, Europe 
would have had another peace of Tilsit and the 
War would have been in vain. But thank God, 
the George Washington is a trusty ship." 

As the Tribune wrote: "The President has 
returned covered with honor. He won because, 
standing firm upon principle, he could not have 
failed." 



Mr. Wilson From Another View Point 



THE liberal world is grieved over the fact that Mr. Wilson 
has failed, that the Treaty is an evil thing and the Cov- 
enant of the League is a rickety skeleton. I really don't see 
what else they could expect of Paris. At Paris before the 
entrance of the Americans there had assembled every emotion 
except generosity, every " principle " except " the principle of 
humanity at Paris the diplomats have done everything except 
show that they were beings made in the image of Man. What 
could Wilson do in such a medium? Mr. Wilson could only 
have shown himself to be the Wilson we thought him to be by 
acting like Bullitt and leaving Paris. But Wilson staid at 
Paris because his faith in Liberalism is greater than his faith 
in men. Wilson staid in Paris because he knew that if he 
made an impatient gesture (and showed that he meant it) there 
would have been more than a hundred million people who would 
have made an impatient gesture too — and we should have had 
a European revolution which might however have been achieved 
almost without violence. 

Mr. Wilson led the common people of Europe to hope for 
a new world order, he thought that the new world order 
could be accomplished by a Covenant. Had he forgotten 
American History? Had he forgotten that the American 
Constitution was preceded by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? He strove to give the peoples of the world freedom, 



fearing to let them declare their Independence. Germany 
is starving, Russia is in the throes of Civil war, America is 
angry — these things are less to him than the European revolu- 
tion that would have followed his departure with peace iu> 
signed. In particular he feared what Italy and France might 
have done — may yet do. And what may they do? They 
may smash up one system of government and put up another, 
But in so doing they will light in the hearts of every 
Frenchman and every Italian a flame of desire. The glory of 
Russia and Hungary will be repeated, the desire of men to 
base their lives on a spiritual foundation of brotherhood and 
cooperation will be realized, the desire to be born again will 
lie within their reach. There is something more in their rev- 
olutions than getting the luxuries of the rich, than loosening 
the chains of the poor; there is the joyousness and liberation 
of the spirit that is only found between-times in religious 
conversion. I do not know what Wilson fears in revolution 
unless it is that beardless youth and shaggy bearded middle 
age should try to do what a clean shaven Four have shown 
no success at — liberate Europe from the decay of the old sys- 
tem. Is Russia now the only bureaucratic country? Is Bela- 
Kun the only dictator? Remember what Lenin said to the 
mutinous Red Guard before Brest-Litovsk was signed, " I 
don't wonder you soldiers mutiny. I don't wonder you have 
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so little faith in us, we are seldom united, we seldom 
agree. . . But we are all ready to die for the Revolution." 
. . When the Four go to their nationals in that spirit they 
can begin to throw stones at other dictators. Is Wilson per- 
suaded that no government but those now established would 
sign the Covenant of the League as drafted in 191 7 by the 
liberals before the reactionaries got at it? Is he even content 
to let it stand as now drafted? Does he think that the revo- 
lutionary governments of Europe would have been able to 
break more promises and starve more people than the Four 
have done? Why is Wilson afraid of revolution? Is he 



afraid that the faith of mankind in government is built on 
such weak foundations that it can be destroyed by a bomb? 
No. Wilson is not mad, he is only timid. He is afraid for 
the security of Government because he does not believe that 
the deepest passion of men — that of brotherhood — will guide 
the councils of revolution more than it has guided the coun- 
cils of the Four. He shields his eyes and cannot endure the 
shining face of the spirit of Youth in Revolt. He writes on 
tables of stone like Moses; the prophets write on die hearts 
of Men. Why did we Liberals put our faith in this man 
or that and not in Men? Had we so little Faith? 

John Rickman. 



Letters from France 



/. The Experiences of a Relief Worker 

It is all so interesting. First I was at Vitry-le-Francois 
where we knew the refugees as they were repatriated. Then 
I was sent to a little village, Brabant-en-Argonne, where we 
knew the people as they came back. When we went there in 
February there were only five families back and only two in 
the neighboring village of Parois which we were supposed to 
take charge of. Our life there was very " rural." Miss 
Sturgis and I lived with a Mme. Rosemuler and her two little 
boys. Her husband had been killed in 191 7. Oh, the courage 
these people must have! Mme. Rosemuler came back, without 
her husband, to a mere shell of a house. The first night we 
were there the wall bf the barn fell in with a great crash, just 
by mere chance not knocking in the wall of the room where 
we were all sitting — Mme. Rosemuler's fields were filled with 
barbed wire, unexploded grenades and trenches, and she had 
no animals or agricultural machinery. If she were only one 
— but she is one of such an endless procession. But she 
was getting things going before we left. " Rosalie " and 
" Genevieve " her rabbits became great pets for us. " Jerome " 
the pig frequently disturbed our meditation in our sitting room 
by his grunting. We could even peer out the cracks of our 
rather thin temporary wall and watch him. We had some 
animals though, which were too numerous to name; namely 
rats. I never could quite get accustomed to them on my bed! 

Now I am stationed at Dun-sur-Meuse. It must have been 
a charming place before the war, — quite Italian with the high 
town crowning the hill. We are living in quite a mansion, 
though several rooms and half the roof have been knocked off. 
Our " garden " runs right back to the banks of the Meuse. 
There is a dam not fifty feet from the garden gate so we have 
the delicious sound of rushing water continually. When we 
had the rubbish taken out of " our garden " we found rose 
bushes that are promising to bloom. We have also made some 
little squares for vegetable gardens in the real French fashion. 
One square some German prisoners made for us. They had 
been working around there and begged us to let them make 
a garden for us. We told them we couldn't as the French 
authorities did not want them to be used for that kind of work. 
After several days they came and said, " We have ten minutes 
before we have to go to camp and have finished all the work 
assigned to us. Please, let us make a garden." 



I have been listening and inquiring for the atrocities so vividly 
blazoned at home. Certainly here I should hear them if any- 
where, but I don't and every family loves to tell of their ex- 
periences under the occupation. They tell of the rationing of food, 
but they are still rationed by the army in our district. The 
old women cry as they tell of their hundred lovely linen sheets 
which were requisitioned; and of the wool mattresses which 
had to be turned over to the Germans. The mayor of one village 
told me of the three months he was imprisoned for hiding and 
feeding French soldiers. But it was for less than that, that our 
press said they were shot. Of course there are stories of in- 
stances of harshness and injustice but I'm afraid we don't 
have to go to Germany for them. And I have heard of two 
cases of civilians being shot which seem to be authentic. But 
from the military point of view the executions were not without 
cause. We hear of kindness too, pf sick babies to whom extra 
milk was given; of soldiers who forgot to see just how many 
sheets Madame so-and-so had stowed away. One of the favorite 
arguments of the people is : Who was the most unhappy — those 
who were refugees in the south of France where " refugee " 
meant to be an outcast, looked down upon by the natives of 
that part, and to pay the highest rents for the poorest houses, — 
or those who stayed with the Germans, bearing their requisitions, 
their hard labor and their military restrictions, but staying in 
their own homes? Sometimes they get quite heated; each side 
claiming the greater unhappiness. 

Now I am starting off on my vacation and am spending a 
week in Paris. Paris always thrills and repels me; it is so 
exquisitely beautiful with its wonderfully laid out plan and 
lovely buildings, gardens, and museums and the history back 
of everything; and it is so sordidly ugly with its extremes of 
poverty and flagrant immorality. Probably the strikes and the 
reactionary Peace Conference accentuate it all the more at this 
time. Helen T. Elder. 

2. French Peasants and German Prisoners 

The subject uppermost in people's minds over here in France 
is very naturally the Treaty — the so-called "Peace Treaty." 
It is the peasantry with whom I come most in contact, and 
it seems to be the general opinion among them that the terms 
are none too stringent. One woman told me yesterday with 
a flash in her eye, that President Wilson is not firm enough 
with the Boche, and by word and motion signified that the 
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bayonet would be more to the point in dealing with the 
situation. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that these good people hold 
such a bitter hatred of the Boche. Scarcely a family remains 
untouched by the blight of war; and, of course, the powers, 
working through the press, are quite willing that these folks 
should see only one side of the reason for their sacrifices. It 
will take an immense amount of education under the greatest 
difficulties, to teach these people that there are " foes in their 
own household " and that these foes are almost as responsible 
for this war and their present sufferings as were their foreign 
foes. 

There seems to be general satisfaction on this side of the 
Atlantic regarding the " Peace " terms. On one hand, as 
already stated, there is the element, spoon-fed by the press, that 
bemoans the " liberality " with which Germany is to be treated. 
(Heaven only knows what they would call harsh treatment.) 
On the other hand, a growing number seem to feel the prick 
of conscience, and are seeing the hypocrisy of the treaty and 
are rebelling against it. How anybody with a spark of human- 
ity — to say nothing of Christianity — can help but rebel is a 
mystery to me. What is there in the treaty that is Christian? 

The prisoners of war are to be repatriated, but they should 
have gone home months ago and because of the delay, many 
will never go home. One morning, I awoke to the sound of 
footsteps outside my hut door and beheld an emaciated figure 
from the prison camp nearby diligently searching for food. 
I saw him pick up a muddy and half soaked bit of bread crust, 
put it to his lips and eat it with apparent relish. It was my 
privilege to send him away, comparatively happy. On an- 
other occasion, one of the men was found scraping the grease 
from the inside of our garbage can. This he was going to 
take to the camp, try out and eat. Hunger had reduced 
these men to the last extremities. At another camp, condi- 
tions were even worse. The men were brought from the 
south in cold weather, not supplied with proper clothing and 
blankets. The result was terrible and many died. One of 
our boys saw a dead German being carried away on top of a 
wagonload of rubbish. In one instance, the only outside gar- 
ments some of the men had were cast-off American uniforms 
in which they were not allowed to appear unless they were 
dyed another color, and they could not get them dyed. Conse- 
quently, they had no chance to get out and exercise in the fresh 
air. A member of one of our groups discovered the plight 
of these fellows and arranged for the purchase of the neces- 
sary dyes. To help these war victims in what ways we can 
has been a privilege we had not anticipated when we left the 
States. It should be borne in mind that these things happened 
after the Armistice. 

Wendell French Oliver. 

3. Pacifism and Revolution 

I am glad to sign and enclose the membership blank of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation especially since my trip, for I 
found great evidence of the need for just such an organization 
in every country I visited. I am sorry to have to report that 
the habit of killing other people and the propaganda for this 
purpose during the past five years have had the inevitable effect 
of creating a psychology of violence not only among the reac- 



tionaries and militarists, but among the radicals and revolu- 
tionists. Several days ago I had a long talk with Romain 
Rolland, here in Paris, and the most impressive thing he said 
to me was, that he felt that pacifists and all people opposed to 
violence were, so to speak, between the upper and lower mill- 
stones of an oppressive capitalism and a violent dictatorship of 
the proletariat, and that we must hammer away at both these 
stones by teaching true internationalism even if we have to face 
the treatment given to the early Christians. He thinks there 
is much similarity between Christian and pacifist thought and 
that the latter has already taken firm root, though its growth 
may take time. M. Rolland was very much surprised at the 
attitude taken by the returned soldiers, when I told him of 
recent occurrences in New York, but accounted for the differ- 
ence between the revolutionary spirit of the French soldiers 
and the reactionary attitude of the Americans, comparing the 
five cent wage per day, the four years of war, the lack of 
propaganda, the neglect of wives and families at home, and 
the poor food of the French soldiers, and the good food, can- 
teens, entertainments, luxuries such as cigarettes and candies 
and the well organized propaganda which the American soldiers 
received during only two years of war, to say nothing of their 
good pay. He thinks the greatest need is for internationally 
minded groups to join hands and bring about some kind of 
inter-communication. M. Rolland naturally regrets the 
"peace" terms as he says that for fifty years France has 
nourished thoughts of revenge for the peace of 1871 and 
that Germany will undoubtedly do the same in the years to 
come. 

In Budapest it was very interesting to find the women who 
had fought heroically against the war, most of them having 
undergone prison sentences for their activities, working with 
the Communists and to find the reactionary women who had 
worked for the war among the counter-revolutionists. I had 
a meeting with the revolutionary women leaders in the House 
of Parliament and questioned them closely about their attitude 
concerning the use of force to bring about and to maintain 
the revolution. Every one of them said that when it became 
a choice between the old dictatorship of capital and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat they supported the latter even 
though it was in favor of militarism. These women said that 
this " was the last war " because it was the class war, that 
it was only temporary; that no sooner had the new govern- 
ment been established than the Allies sent first the Rumanian 
armed forces, then the Czecho-Slovak forces, and then the 
Serbs against the People's government and that unless they 
had had soldiers to fight these invading forces the new govern- 
ment would have been wiped out. They said that the atroci- 
ties being committed by the Rumanian troops now against 
women as well as against men were unspeakable. They there- 
fore wholeheartedly supported the maintenance of an armed 
force to protect the revolution. Bela Kun said the same thing 
to me. He believed that with the disarming of the bourgeoisie 
the maintenance of armed forces would have been unnecessary 
if the Entente had not encouraged the aggressions by the 
countries surrounding Hungary. As the Revolution was 
practically bloodless and as Karolyi and Madame Schwimmer, 
both active counter-revolutionists, are out of prison, this state- 
ment of Bela Kun's is borne out by the facts. 
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I arrived in Budapest at two A. M. and was stopped sev- 
eral times on my way to the hotel by Red guards demanding 
my passports. Going home late one night from a meeting at 
the Woman's International Congress in Zurich I had the same 
experience, as guards patrol the city of Zurich all night long. 
At the Soviet House in Budapest where I stayed and where 
the Commissaries and their wives live there are orderlies on 
every floor and a guard at the door who has to see your pass 
before you can enter. There is not however a squadron of 
police stationed in every direction one block away from the 
Soviet House as there has been surrounding the Paris White 
House all winter, and soldier orderlies are even more numer- 
ous about the Hotel Crillon. To my mind the orderlies in 
both places should be abolished though like M. Rolland and 
the Budapest Revolutionary women I should certainly choose 
the Budapest variety of orderly because the power behind him 
is the new order. The work of the Fellowship is to abolish 
militarism everywhere and the problem is to appeal to 
people of both camps in order to convince them of its insanity. 

In almost identical language Swiss revolutionists, Aus- 
trian, and French revolutionists have said to me that unless 
the revolutionists kill their enemies they (the revolutionists) 
will be killed first. Look a*t Eisner, Luxembourg, Liebknecht, 
and all the rest. They say the Capitalists shoot down any 
promising leader of the opposition. Fritz Adler told me he 
was absolutely opposed to force, and is against militarism, but 
that the Entente is making slaves out of the Austrian Prole- 
tarians and that force may be necessary in the final contest. 
The tremendous hatred and nationalistic spirit dominating in 
the regions parceled off by the Entente as separate nationalities 
in Central and Eastern Europe may be illustrated by an in- 
cident which I witnessed in the House of Parliament at Vienna 
on the day that the Peace terms were read to and discussed by 
the members. Each Party had its spokesman and as there is 
one Czech member he, too, had his opportunity to express 
his opinion. When however the President announced that this 
Czech would speak there was a pell mell exit by all the mem- 
bers who literally almost knocked each other down trying to 
reach the doors before that Czech got to the rostrum. As the 
five or six doors all had large glass panels one could see these 
members of Parliament behind the closed doors standing for the 
half hour or so that the Czech was speaking. On the minute 
he had finished the doors were flung open, a bell was rung in the 
corridors, and the members streamed in to their allotted seats. 
Not one member of Parliament except the presiding officer had 
listened to that poor Czech. The same spirit is displayed by 
the great number of Poles, Italians, and Czechs, who strut 
about the streets and hotels of Vienna or ride about in the only 
automobiles available. On my former visit to Vienna in 1910 
there was no such atmosphere of hatred there and it seems 
strange to me to find that after the colossal failure of national- 
ism during the past five years it is more rampant and aggressive 
than ever. A Journalist Abroad. 



THE somewhat unaccustomed hands of the Paris Peace 
Conference have wrought one good deed in the shape of 
the treaty with Poland guaranteeing the religious and civil 
rights of minority groups. It is profoundly to be hoped that 
this document will prove to be more than a scrap of paper. 



Christianity at Its Best 

I want very much to share with the readers of The World 
Tomorrow the Epistle of the London Yearly Meeting of 
Friends held in London the latter part of May. It expresses 
keenly the faith and spirit of English Quakers at this time. 
As a delegate to that Meeting I cannot describe how deeply 
impressed I was by the courage and fearlessness and intelli- 
gence with which the entire group were facing the changing 
order of things. I remember best a man well on in middle 
age, comfortable and prosperous, who got on his feet and de- 
clared that as Quakers we should be prepared to sacrifice ma- 
terial things — material things did not matter if the new social 
order meant a new spiritual order too, and he believed it did. A 
young man who had just been released from two years of im- 
prisonment for his conscientious convictions affirmed that the 
ethics rather than the economics of social change should be dis- 
cussed by Christians, for if according to Christianity poverty 
can and should be abolished then Friends should face the fact 
no matter what the cost. And a third asserted that it was the 
duty of Friends as Christians to identify themselves with the 
socialistic criticism of the industrial situation. The present in- 
dustrial system, he declared, cannot express the mind and will 
of Christ. One afternoon the entire Meeting adjourned to go 
to the House of Commons to protest to individual members 
against the blockade. 

I give these bits merely to illustrate the spirit in which Eng- 
lish Friends seek the Truth. Following is the Epistle which 
is entitled "A Message of Hope to All Men and Women of 
Goodwill." 

"Dear Friends, 

" We live in days of disillusionment. 

"Despite relief at a cessation of hostilities, and for many 
the joys of homecoming, minds are dwelling on disap- 
pointed hopes and the emptiness of great phrases on which 
men have built their faith. 

"The Armistice has not brought Peace. Victory has not 
brought liberation. The spontaneous self-sacrifice of the 
'war to end war' has been succeeded by die cruelty of 
starvation to enforce peace. 

"Roots of war between nations have been laid bare in 
our industrial and social life. Real peace is seen to be im- 
possible on the present basis of Society. The majority of 
our fellow-countrymen, limited in physical development, in 
mental equipment, in home conditions and the joys of life 
by the pressure of economic necessity, have little of our 
boasted freedom. 

"Despite this disillusionment our dominating thought is 
one of hope. 

"We would not be unconsidering optimists crying peace 
when there is no peace. The times are fateful. Far-reach- 
ing problems meet us in all directions and right solutions 
cannot be had on easy terms. There is need for hard think- 
ing and resolute facing of all the facts. 

"Each November there is little sign in the bare branches 
of the ascending life that holds the promise of Spring. To- 
day, in human affairs, we see much of desolation and of a 
dying past. But there are signs that the sap of the new 
life is rising. Amid the fall of dynasties, the crash of 
empires, and the shouts of victory, the thoughts and efforts 
of men are being turned to building the new and better 
world. 

"Throughout history at times when all seemed chaos, 
new leaders have been forthcoming, forsaking the partial 
ideals of the time, and marching forward with trust and 
confidence through the darkness to the future. It is to the 
spirit of youth that we must look for vision, and for the 
buoyant hope and reckless abandon which can turn vision 
into fact. We must cast aside that spirit of fear which 
magnifies the dangers of change and dares not risk the 
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good of the past in order to achieve the greater good of the 
future. To all there is a duty in hope; it is a creative 
force. So in this time of withering ideals we call all men 
to hope. 

. . . till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates. 

"But it is of supreme importance that our hope be guided 
by right principles. 

"If we would have a truer and better world we must 
keep to the fundamental conditions of social health. 

"The present state of the world is the result of the bond- 
age of hope to mutual fear and distrust. 

"We have faith in humanity. Our hope for the future 
lies in the liberation and right direction of man's true, 
generous qualities of goodwill. They must be our con- 
stant guides, and no fear of the risks that seem to be in- 
volved must allow us to deny them. These are the funda- 
mental conditions of social health. They need not be 
sought afar, for they are in each one of us. No torture 
can force the true patriot to betray his cause, and no com- 
pulsion can prevent the man of determined goodwill from 
living by the principles of goodwill. So long as we try to 
coerce rather than convince the opinion and judgment of 
others there is no chance for these human qualities to grow. 
Bitterness and suspicion will always breed bitterness and 
suspicion. We cannot preach brotherhood behind the 
bayonet's point. The more men rely on force the deeper 
they sink into hell. 

"On the other hand trust and goodwill breed trust and 
goodwill. Man's impulses of generosity truly acted on 
would dispel national hatred, break the chains of poverty, 
abolish cut-throat competition, establish universal co-oper- 
ition and assure to all the fulness of life. 

"We know that in many quarters these principles are 



striving to find expression, often crudely, often uncertainly. 
Wherever men are inspired by high ideals or are respond- 
ing to noble impulses there we recognize the eternal spirit 
of the living Christ in their hearts. It is this response to 
the Spirit which alone truly liberates the soul and sets men 
free, for the grace of God gives power to make the new 
man and the new world. For it is not only in the world 
outside that men are disappointed. We have disappointed 
ourselves. We have been surprised to find how easily we 
were swayed by passion or prejudice, how soon we ac- 
quiesced in wrong. Our better nature cries out for rein- 
forcement. This reinforcement comes from the Spirit of 
Christ at work in our hearts. Our faith in humanity rests 
upon faith in Him. For when Jesus walked the hills of 
Galilee He appealed for just this response in the human soul 
to the finer values of goodwill, of trust and generosity. He 
said in effect, 'Live your lives on the basis of those true 
values within yourself, and in doing so you will discover 
that you are sons of your heavenly Father, for they are His 
values also.' 

"Christianity is said to be of the past, and useless for 
the living present, and, in so far as forms and creeds have 
given us a theological abstraction in the place of the Man 
Jesus Christ, this is true. But the religion of Jesus of 
Nazareth is the most natural religion possible. No dog- 
matic assertion can prove the reality of Jesus to any man ; 
but as he follows the light that is given him, the majesty 
and heroism of that life will speak to his heart with a com- 
pelling voice, and all that is best within him will respond 
with loyal and reverent enthusiasm. Jesus Christ, the 
revealer of the Living God in human personality, is the 
leader of the people today. In Him is the hope of 
humanity." 

Dorothy Walton. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 



The Open Forum 



Our Unprincipled War Department 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

I shall be glad if you will print this copy of a self-explana- 
tory letter to the Secretary of War: 

Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: On Tuesday, June 24th, I was released from the 
United States Disciplinary Barracks at Ft. Leavenworth. Will 
you let me know, please, why I am free when many of my com- 
rades are still in prison? I was an absolutist and refused all 
non-combatant service — I never worked in the disciplinary bar- 
racks, because I could not recognize military authority. 

But many who are still there were willing to accept farm 
furloughs and they also worked in prison ; why then was I the 
one to go? I feel they are entitled to freedom as much as I. 
Why can they not be freed at once? 

Sincerely yours, 

Max Sandin. 

We are glad to print Mr. San din's letter which gives new 
proof of the refusal of the War Department to deal honestly and 
liberally with the problem of conscientious objectors. Lately 
they have transferred one group of objectors to the prison on 
Alcatraz Island and another group to an internment camp at 
Ft. Douglas, Utah. These men were handcuffed like danger- 
ous criminals throughout the long trip and according to reliable 



information three of them have suffered solitary confinement in 
the black filthy dungeon at Alcatraz where the Hofer Brothers 
endured such agonies. 

At Ft. Douglas conditions are in every way better than Ft. 
Leavenworth, but the time has come not for an alleviation of 
prison conditions, but for a general amnesty for all political 
prisoners. 



Poor Old Ephraim! 



To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

For the last few years my feeling about the average man has 
been " Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him go to it," but com- 
ing of a long line of hard fighting Covenanters, I feel I must 
make one more sortie, before I abandon Ephraim to his well de- 
served fate. I dined the other night with a group of people who 
get more authentic gossip than most of us, who know die peo- 
ple who have gone to Paris and who hold the bags of informa- 
tion. I ventured a few saddened comments on the tragic 
spectacle of the modern King Canute, Woodrow Wilson sitting 
on the shiny sandy beach and conversing with the wild 
waves of European politics, pouring oratory on the troubled 
waters. All immediately jumped to enthusiastic defense of the 
president. It was a sin to doubt that he was the greatest ideal- 
ist extant. He had taken his fourteen points and gone out against 
diplomacy with heroic determination, but when he got to Europe 
he found that he was absolutely helpless in the face of Europe's 
age-long prejudices and political intrigues. Hence said they 
with startling logic there is only the League of Nations left for 
us, dominated by these same politics. 
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I want a new world, but I don't expect to get it by blinking 
facts, which are these. Two years ago Douglas Haig sent out 
the thrilling S. O. S., " We are fighting with our backs to the 
wall, BUT — " Last week that same gentleman was assuring 
England that she had climbed San Juan Hill all by herself, that 
she it was who won the war. Almost in the same moment Old 
Man Ludendorf asserted that America decided the war, and I'm 
all for believing that Old Man Ludendorf knows who licked 
him. No matter how trifling was our assistance America was 
the straw that broke the earners back. These little things indi- 
cate that the Allies so lately locked in the fond embrace of noble 
slogans, have completely disengaged their arms and are sprinting 
with all the feet they have for the worlds trade. Nobody- 
loves a fat man, and our increasing girth must be positively 
disgusting to the lean belts of the Europeans. They will 
put their heads together to reduce our weight — indeed from 
the news on the business and financial pages of our great dailies 
they are well under way in that course. Now then, when 
Wood row Wilson went to Europe the common people of every 
country were prepared to hear him gladly. America had a 
strategic advantage which she can hardly hope ever to regain 
for shooting the life line across the wreck. And the best defense 
Mr. Wilson's staunchest supporters can put up is that the vio- 
lence of the waves was so great that it couldn't be done. That 
when Versailles dashed against his fourteen points they disap- 
peared. Now they propose to launch a cockleshell League of 
Nations in the same storm. Gratitude is the most volatile of 
all human virtues, and greed the toughest of all human vices. 
If Ephraim in all his stupidity can't see this he is only fit to be 
the victim of treason, strategy and spoil. Let him alone. 

Yours for facing facts while working out fancies, 

Jean Allison. 

New York City. 

What the Red Flag Means 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Those persons who are trying to make a bugaboo of the Red 
Flag should stop, look and listen. Especially all believers in 
universal Democracy will do well to recognize both the need 
of an international emblem, and the fact that nothing has yet 
been suggested so appropriate as the crimson banner. It may 
sometimes be abused and misapplied, but in its essential signifi- 
cance it has long been acknowledged, by both religion and sound 
statesmanship, as the standard of man's best sentiments and 
aspirations. For example: 

(1) Our Revolutionary forefathers, when Democracy was 
in flower, expressed their love of Liberty by unfurling the Red 
Flag, and it has the distinguished honor of being the first recog- 
nized flag of American Freedom. (See Funk & Wagnall's New 
Standard Dictionary, pages 934-935-) It is a solid red, with a 
small white canton upon which is designed the globe resting 
upon a red cross. Was there ever conceived a better standard 
of the gospel of self-sacrificing brotherhood? 

(2) Saint Paul declares (Acts 17:26) "God hath made of 
one blood all nations." The Blood Red Flag definitely emblem- 
izes this truth. 

(3) Bishop Heber, in his well-known hymn, boldly flings 
the Red Flag to the breeze, thus : 

The Son of God goes forth to war 

A kingly crown to gain: 
His blood-red banner streams afar: 

Who follows in His train? 

(4) As our several State flags are not destroyed but ful- 
filled in our national Flag, so all national flags find the fulfill- 
ment of their best sentiments in the universal Flag. 

In consideration of these facts, all patriots and religious 
people will esteem the Red Flag, and enlighten others as to its 
meaning. 



Let us add, moreover, that the only flag which the Red Flag 
intends to destroy is the " Jolly Roger " — the black flag of pre- 
datory wealth. 

James L. Smiley. 

Annapolis, Md. 

Lynching and the " Usual Crime " 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

A mistaken impression which the author did not perhaps in- 
tend to create might be taken from an article by Dr. Neumann 
in The World Tomorrow of July, entitled, "Can Hatred Be 
Just?" 

At one point Dr. Neumann says, "It is perfectly natural, but 
it is by no means right, for white men in the South to lynch 
the authors of heinous crime." At another point he says : "The 
mob is furious at the enormity of the crime usually alleged 
against die Negro. But precisely because the offense is indeed 
hideous, the crowd is so enraged that often it cannot wait to make 
sure that the man it executes is really guilty." It is due to the 
Negro, since Dr. Neumann brings him into the discussion, to 
state explicitly that the "heinous crime," "usually alleged 
against the Negro" is not even alleged as the excuse for two- 
thirds of the lynchings and burnings at stake which have taken 
place in this country in the last thirty years. 

I make the point not in a spirit of captious criticism of Dr. 
Neumann's article but because careless acceptance of the excuse 
usually given for lynching has been one of the circumstances 
most directly responsible for our continued tolerance of this 
national shame. 

Herbert J. Seligman. 

We think we speak for Dr. Neumann as well as ourselves in 
expressing regret that his article should have appeared to any 
one to imply our belief in the falsehood that lynching in America 
only follows the crime of rape. 

Editors The World Tomorrow. 

The British Government and Mexican 
Oil Stock 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

In your issue for May and the article entitled "Oil, Inter- 
vention and Christianity" you state "The Newspapers have 
informed us that the British Government itself has acquired 
large holdings in the Dutch Shell Oil Company." 

As in so many other cases, the newspapers have misinformed 
you on this point. I 'believe I am right in saying that the British 
Government holds no interest either in the Royal Dutch Com- 
pany or the Shell Oil Company or the combination of the two, 
known as the Asiatic Oil Co. The British Government there- 
fore holds no oil property in Mexico. They have a considerable 
share in the Anglo Persian Oil Co. for the purpose of ensuring 
a supply of fuel oil for the use of the Admiralty in the East. 

Permit me as a new subscriber to express my pleasure in 
reading your magazine which I am doing with much interest. 

Bowdon, England. Richard Robinson. 

We can only repeat that our information came from usually 
reliable financial reports in papers friendly to the British Gov- 
ernment and that the accuracy of the statement is accepted by 
the financial adviser of the Mexican Government in New York, 
although he wishes us to add that he does not speak from offi- 
cial information from his own government. In any case the 
transaction shows the need of light on Mexican affairs. Lord 
Cowdray, of Pearson & Co., in selling stock of the Eagle Oil 
Company to the Royal Dutch Shell Company, received $75,- 
000,000 for stock which the Mexican agent estimates as worth 
less than $10,000,000. Are we to intervene to protect this kind 
of vested interest? The Editors. 
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Prisons and Revolution 

By ROGER N. BALDWIN 



44 A LL in!" The call echoes through the 
/A three massive cell-blocks of the county 
jail, glistening white in brilliant electric 
light. Along the narrow barred corridors, tier 
above tier, little groups of prisoners arise quickly 
from around card and checker tables. Men 
pacing up and down for exercise hurry into 
cells. Prisoners reading pick up their little stools 
under the lights and make for the dark cell 
openings. The great murmur of two hundred 
voices sinks to silence, the bustle ceases. Every 
man has vanished, each into his numbered hole 
in the tier wall. The barred doors roll noisily 
into place by machine lock. The long, idle 
jail day has closed. 

Two prisoners from one tier remain outside — 
on keeper's orders. Both are federal political 
prisoners serving short sentences. Both are known 
as "Bolsheviks" in the jail — though only one 
is a revolutionary Socialist. The other is — to 
quote the revolutionist — "a Utopian reformer." 

The keeper comes up — a tall, smooth-shaven, 
kindly man, humanly interested in the men. 
"Say, you fellows come on down to the office. 
We want to talk to you." We file down the 
narrow iron stairs to the office, — the little space 
behind the heavy barred door through which 
year after year an endless stream of shackled men 
come and go, to have "justice" done them. 
Another keeper joins us — a statuesque old Irish- 
man. "So, ye have the Bolsheviks. Well, we'll 
see what they're going to do with jails and prisons 
and such. Abolish them all, I suppose ?" turning 
to the Revolutionist with a hearty chuckle. 

"Yes, all," promptly comes back in quick 
challenge — "Society freed of capitalism has no 
use for prisons. They are only part of the present 
system of private property and class control. 
A free world run by the workers needs no prisons." 

"Hold on there a minute," interrupts the Re- 
former. "I have been going some myself since 
I've been on the inside looking out, but that's 
too fast for me. No economic revolution alone 
can do away with prisons. As long as you have 
laws and government, you will have violators 
of law. And some violators you will have to 
restrain in what amounts to prison. There are 



plenty of offences which have nothing to do with 
property." 

"That's right," says Keeper No. 1, "I never can 
figure how you'll get rid of locking some feller 
up. I know the system we have is all wrong. 
You couldn't be here ten years without seeing 
that. It don't stop crime, and I guess it makes 
more crooks than it cures." 

"Sure, that's right," exclaims the stalwart 
old Irishman, settling down in a chair and puffing 
on a big corncob. "I never can get it through 
my head what you Socialists and Bolsheviks 
are driving at — talking about getting rid of police 
and courts and class-control. There's no class- 
control, when you lock a man up for rape or 
murder or assault — or stealing for that matter. 
I don't see where " 

The Revolutionist stopped him with a gesture 
of impatience. "No, no. We do not mean that. 
We mean that a complete economic revolution 
will do away with a society based on class-control 
and therefore on force and repression. The 
prison system is only one expression of the pre- 
vailing capitalist philosophy of the control of 
society by force and authority. A society with- 
out classes, run by co-operation, will destroy the 
spirit of repression. The abolition of poverty 
by co-operative industry will do away with most 
property crimes, and they make up the great 
bulk of offences anyway." 

"Quite right," assented the Reformer, tilting 
back in the stiff office chair, and lighting a cigar- 
ette. "Your revolution will achieve all of that. 
But you can no more promise us the abolition of 
crime and prisons than the Prohibitionists. They 
have a good case for a great reduction of crime. 
The trouble with you revolutionists is that you 
identify all evil with economics. There is a vast 
field of social conduct that has mighty little to 
do with it. You are right that poverty is the 
great crime. Our prison population is nine- 
tenths poor people. Well-to-do folks settle their 
crimes outside the courts, because money settles 
anything. But social control is a greater problem. 
Anti-social conduct will be with us after your 
revolution has created its classless, co-operative 
society. And some sort of compulsion will dea 
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with it as long as society vests any man with 
control over another." This with a triumphant 
flourish of voice as final. 

"You fellows are getting over my depth/' 
says Keeper No. 1, while No. 2 looks on in be- 
wildered amusement. "What I want to know is 
what you're going to do about crime and prisons 
now. What's the program before your revo- 
lution hits us?" turning to the Revolutionist. 

He hesitated. The Reformer spoke. "You 
see, he isn't interested in a program for crime 
and prisons. He is confident his line of attack 
on the world's evil is -the only fight worth while. 
He " 

"Yes," broke in the Revolutionist, "it is the 
one fight that makes all the other fights for 
freedom possible of success. It comes first. You 
can reform prisons and methods of dealing with 
crime till doomsday, make them as perfect as 
you like, substitute education for repression — and 
still you'll have the same social conditions bring- 
ing in the same old endless stream of offenders. 
You can only end crime by ending the conditions 
that produce it." And the prophet of Revolution 
paced the floor in satisfaction. 

"Oh, I agree," rejoined the apostle of reform. 
"It isn't reform of prisons and courts that counts; 
it is reform of conditions outside. But you and 
I see those conditions somewhat differently. You 
see economic forces alone. I see psychological 
forces, — fixed ideas, habits, prejudices. I want to 
destroy the philosophy of authority. Prison is 
only the most obvious expression, the logical 
application, of what is the guiding principle 
from the nursery through school to marriage and 
the work-shop. Crime is not only a matter for 
courts and prisons. We deal with it as the fact 
of every-day life everywhere. Only a mere 
fraction of the crimes committed ever get to a 
court. You and I know from our experience 
here, if we didn't know it before, that the men in 
prison are on the whole no better or worse than 
the average run of men outside. Prisons repre- 
sent only the fraction that get caught. Getting 
caught is their chief offence. Where is there a 
single grown man who has not at some time in 
his life committed an offence which might have 
landed him before a court?" 

"Well, now," interrupted Keeper No. 1, "what's 
that got to do " 



"Just a minute. I'll get to it," continued the 
Reformer eagerly — his Utopia coming into view. 
"Now, what we have to deal with is the whole 
business of anti-social conduct, only part of which 
will be wiped out by an economic revolution. 
The remedy is the abolition of all social practices 
based on force and authority — whether they be 
under capitalist or working-class control — and 
the substitution of guided self-expression as the 
method of dealing with folks who wrong their 
fellow-men." 

"Oh, that's all very fine," says the Revolu- 
tionist, with the practical Marxian's scorn of the 
bourgeois dreamer. "This talking in terms of a 
spiritual Utopia is just so much bunk. You 
can't get anywhere with such stuff. You couldn't 
even begin to apply any such hif alutin notion as 
'guided self-expression' in a capitalist society. 
Just some more bourgeois moonshine." And he 
laughed in derision. The keepers laughed, too — 
and they blinked. 

"Well, say," quoth the genial old Irishman, 
"I don't fall to all this stuff, but what I want to 
know is what are you going to do about prisons 
and crime now?" 

The Reformer, aroused, leaning forward in his 
chair, took up the challenge. "Listen," he said, 
"and you'll see how much bunk there is: Look 
back on the treatment of crime. For ages, pun- 
ishment, execution, branding, exile, prison — 
In the last fifty years we have moved far from 
the old ideas, toward the idea of reclaiming men 
imprisoned, separating young from adult, taking 
children out of prison, housing the insane and 
feeble-minded offenders apart, classifying and 
separating for different treatment. Our prisons 
— say what you will — are no longer the old places 
of horror, of death, of disease, of open brutality. 
We have even begun to challenge the idea of 
repression on which the whole prison system is 
based — the idea that rigid restraint disciplines 
and therefore reforms. Every man entering a 
prison door, as we know even in this little jail, 
leaves behind all individual initiative; all qualities 
of self -discipline are at once repressed. He be- 
comes a creature of rules and subject to the 
punishments of any keeper's arbitrary will. But 
recent years have seen the democratic principle 
here and there applied to prison life, and in some 
cases organized prisoners running their own com- 
munity. That at least is headed for ' guided 
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self-expression' — and there isn't so much moon- 
shine in it as you think, Mr. Bolshevik/' 

"A mere trifle — an inch ahead, when we must 
leap/ 5 rejoined the Revolutionist, waving an 
oratorical arm. "Even a democratic prison life 
is artificial, out of all relation to normal living — 
womanless, childless. The range of activity is 
too limited to develop a man's social faculties. 
Only the total abolition of the prison as we know 
it, and the substitution of a natural village com- 
munity, for such folks would offset the inevitable 
evils of an institution." 

"The Bolshevik is turning reformer — doing 
you one better," laughs Keeper No. 1, turning to 
the Reformer, who smiles benignly. 

"I'll give him a chance at another angle," he 
returns. "We're hitting repression harder in 
another branch of the system — in dealing with 
children. The children's courts have applied 
guided self-expression as the central principle of 
their work. The delinquent child today in many 
states is more likely than the average school child 
to get the chance for free growth under wise and 
friendly guidance. Few are sent to institutions. 
Each child is studied, and the forces that will 
give him a real chance to develop are brought to 
bear. The same ideas are gradually being applied 
in dealing with adult offenders. So, Mr. Bol- 
shevik, when your revolution arrives, we'll have 
a job for you to put these principles really to work 
— I admit we haven't much chance to get far under 
the present capitalist political control." 

"And just what do you propose to the Revo- 
lution, Mr. Utopian?" parried the other, "I'll 
be glad to transmit it." 

"Well, tell thenTfor me," rejoined the Reformer, 
"that socialism will have much the same old job 
on its hands as capitalism. Tell them that in- 
verting the social order doesn't abolish the evils of 
compulsion, of authority, of force. Tell them to 
abolish punishment and the criminal code. Sug- 
gest that they write their laws with a general 
provision that violations may be reported to a 
tribunal of experts in human nature, whose job 
will be to secure reparation for wrong done and 
to see that the offender, if he needs it, gets a cure 
that will make him a socially well-behaved 
being. That might mean hospital treatment in 
serious cases — usually only help and suggestions 
at home. Such methods would revolutionize all 



the conceptions of social control. They would 
become the common practices of home, school, 
community. No more bending to another's au- 
thority. Always helpful suggestion, friendly con- 
tacts — the best, indeed, of the practices among 
folks the world over today. Courts will be 
clinics to which folks will go for diagnosis and 
cure. The old nonsense — for such it is — of prose- 
cution, defense, lawyers, jury will go. There'll 
be no publicity, no public court-room. Just a 
quiet conference of those immediately concerned — 
a disposition agreed to — or, if not, the right of 
appeal to a group more representative of the com- 
munity." 

"That sounds a long way off, brother," puts 
in Keeper No. 2, puffing hard on the corncob. 
"It's not in our lifetime." 

"Oh, I don't know. The world is moving 
faster than we can see, these days," rejoins the 
dreamer. V' Already the best children's courts 
contain every feature I have mentioned. If the 
economic revolution comes in this generation, 
and the Gods of force and authority go down with 
it, the road will be clear. Co-operation and a 
working brotherhood will release the great creative 
spiritual forces within us. And you know some 
of us see the vision of a day when the world will 
run without written laws, when public opinion 
and friendly counsel alone will exercise restraint on 
the individual— a world without arbitrary force 
or compulsion." And he added, turning to his 
fellow-prisoner, "You have to dream visions like 
that to get beyond the Revolution into the new 
world." 

Keeper No. 1 rose slowly. "Well," said he, 
"you fellows would never get anywhere around 
here — neither of you. We've been sitting here 
for years watching them come in and go out that 
door. We know what they are. You've got to 
lock some of them up to make the town safe to 
live in. You boys are talking Greek to me. 
I don't make no head or tail of it. It may be all 
right years from now to talk like that, but we are 
practical men and we know different. Don t 
we, Jim?" 

Keeper No. 2, speechless after failing to get the 
discussion down to his earth and his sanity, 
nodded vigorously. "Sure, Tom, they're dream- 
ing. Crooks is crooks. Jails is jails. And we'll 
have 'em*, both till long after we're gone. Our 
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jobs is safe a while yet." And he rose with a 
hearty guffaw to open the office door out into the 
sleeping prison. 

The Revolutionist clapped his fellow-prisoner 
on the back. "Well, anyway," he laughed, 
"this is some jail where two keepers will sit and 

let two nuts like us hand out our dope And, 

oh say!" he exclaimed, "When the Revolution 



arrives, Fm going to see you are made 'People's 
Commissary for Spiritual Affairs'! " . . . 

The keeper with the big keys led the way up 
the iron steps and unlocked the barred corridor 
door. And the two tip-toed down the dim space 
into two black holes — just two numbers again 
among the throng — and the heavy barred doors 
rolled shut behind them. 



Christianity and the Profit System 

VI 



What of the Church? 



"I am no more a Christian than Pilate was, 
or you, gentle reader; and yet like Pilate, I greatly 
prefer Jesus to Annas and Caiaphas; and I am 
ready to admit that after contemplating the world 
and human nature for nearly sixty years, I see 
no way out of the world's misery but the way 
which would have been found by Christ's will, 
if he^ had undertaken the work of a modern 
practical statesman." — 

Bernard Shaw. 74 

"A life lived in this spirit, — the spirit that aims 
at creating rather than possessing — has a certain 
fundamental happiness of which it cannot be 
wholly robbed by adverse circumstances. This 
is the way of life recommended in the Gospels, 
and by all the great teachers of the world. Those 
who have found it are freed from the tyranny of 
fear, since what they value most in their fives 
is not at the mercy of outside power. If all men 
could summon up the courage and the vision to 
live in this way in spite of obstacles and dis- 
couragement, there would be no need for the 
regeneration of the world to begin by political 
and economic reform; all that is needed in the 
way of reform would come automatically, without 
resistance, owing to the moral regeneration of 
individuals." — 

Bertrand Russell. 

Is Saul also among the prophets? It looks 
like it, indeed. When Bernard Shaw and Ber- 
trand Russell begin to teach the church its bus" 
iness, we are compelled to ask questions. Has 
the church done its work so well that these un- 
believers are converted? Or has it so far ignored 
or forgotten it that these unaccredited outsiders 
have to call it back to its proper task? It is 
hardly worth while to wait for an answer. It is 
easy work to criticise the church, any fool can 



do it; and a good many fools take a hand at it* 
Yet when all is said and done, the church does 
cut a pretty sorry figure. 

The Facts of the Case 

What then is the situation which the church, 
as well as the rest of us, is facing? Let us sum- 
marise it once more briefly? 

The world is being rapidly swept over the preci- 
pice into violent and bloody revolution; the work- 
ing masses of Europe are throbbing with new 
hope, dazzled by the vision of a new social order, 
— yet nowhere seeing d,ny way of realizing their 
dreams save by force and violence. The elder 
statesmen of the world, sitting in their dreary 
self-complacency at Paris, ordain the arrest 
of this tidal wave by methods most certainly 
calculated to increase its force and to extend its 
area. And the outlook is that it is only a matter of 
time before this revolutionary ferment will have 
spread through every industrial country in the 
world. 

Now there are just three ways of looking at this 
phenomenon. First, we may take up the con- 
servative attitude and damn it because it disturbs 
existing institutions and our personal comfort. 
We may regard the whole affair as detestable 
through and through; and we may in consequence 
join the hue and cry against radicals and socialists 
and other ill-bred ruffians who are troubling 
Israel. Second, we may hail this unrest as the 
best thing that ever happened in the world, 
have nothing but admiration for it, whatever 
its manifestations may be, and hope for its un- 
staying advance in every direction. Or third, we 
may take a realistic view of it, regard it as an 
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apparition of life, but like human nature itself, 
a confusion of good and evil. We may admire 
the good while we condemn the evil; and we shall 
do what in us lies to prevent and to counter the 
evil in it, leaving only the good. 

It is beyond question that this last is the only 
possible Christian attitude. At bottom the revo- 
lution in Europe is the uprising of peoples long 
oppressed by unspeakable tyrannies, a mighty 
and desperate bid for freedom. That is the 
substance of the movement; and no man who 
loves liberty can remain unmoved by the sight. 
Did not our hearts burn within us when we first 
heard of the Russian Revolution? And we only 
cooled about it when we began to discover that 
it was taking a shape strange and unknown to us. 
This was in some ways natural. We acclaimed 
the idea of revolution; but we were not sure about 
this kind of revolution. 

But it is as useless to curse the European revolu- 
tion as it is to speak disrespectfully of the Equator. 
The thing is there; and it is spreading and will 
continue to spread; he would indeed be a daring 
spirit who ventured to predict how far it will 
go before it spends its force. Now, what we do 
not like about it, in the main, (we are now speak- 
ing of people who are not too mad about it to 
think quietly) is the form it has taken; and we have 
in these papers given sufficient reason why we 
ourselves oppose certain of its doctrines and 
methods. We distinguish between the substance 
and the form. We regard the substance as an up- 
rising of life, as an awakening of the disinherited 
and unprivileged classes; and because we believe 
that democracy is God's will for our common life, 
we thank God for this renascence of peoples. But 
we profoundly dislike and deplore methods and 
expedients of dictatorship, violence and bloodshed. 
And while in view of the past history of the Euro- 
pean peoples, we recognize how natural it is that 
the recoil from tyranny should assume the form 
of coercion, yet we believe that this new turbulent 
life would have found its heart's desire more 
speedily and more surely by another way. But 
we cannot break the entail of history. Europe 
has behaved in a way which foredoomed it to 
catastrophe. 

The immediate problem therefore is whether it 
is possible to give the substance another form in 
the English-speaking countries. The unrest is 
here, too. No one need have any illusions on that 



score. The evidence of ferment is unmistakable J 
and the Press is doing the people a very profound 
and what may prove to be a costly disservice by 
so sedulously obscuring or minimising the facts 
in the case. The whole thesis of these papers is 
that there is yet time here to plan out a better 
way than that of violence and force whereby the 
rising unrest may be allayed and the just require- 
ments of the workers may be met. 

It has already been pointed out that in England 
a national industrial conference of Employers' 
and Workers' representatives has worked out 
unanimously a program of immediate remedies, — 
remedies which are no mere plaster upon sores but 
which involve the establishment of principles like 
the minimum wage and the maximum week, which 
enter organically into the fabric of the social order. 
It is plain that this result could not have been 
achieved without stimulating and mobilising an 
enormous mass of good will on both sides; and it is 
equally plain that while the workers renounce 
none of their ultimate program, their good-will 
sufficed to modify certain of their immediate 
demands; and the employers also had good-will 
enough to accept very large curtailment of their 
material advantages — how much may be gathered 
by the fact that the Sankey Report on the Coal 
Mining Industry says that a reduction of one hour 
in the day's work and the rise of half a dollar in the 
day's wage will cost two hundred and fifteen million 
dollars in the next six months; and in order to 
meet this cost, it is proposed to reduce the coal 
owners' profits during the same period from two 
hundred and seventy million dollars to seventy 
five. It does not appear that the coal owners are 
taking this reduction very kindly; but it is fairly 
obvious that the employers in other trades are 
prepared for the necessary concessions. Granted 
good-will and mutual understanding enough, there 
is no reason why we should not be able to find a 
way out of the present tangle everywhere. 

Now, Where Is the Church? 

It would be unfair to say that the Church is 
unaware or unmindful of the present crisis. It 
has delivered itself of reasoned judgments upon 
the relations of capital and labor; the Federal 
Council of Protestant Churches, and the Roman 
Catholics in America, the Methodist Church in 
Canada, the Archbishops' Committee in England, 
have recently issued documents of great interest 
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and importance upon the question. But what is 
the Church doing about it? At the moment the 
churches are chiefly engaged in collecting huge 
sums of money for the extension of their own work, 
which is no doubt very admirable; but it does seem 
a little irrelevant at the moment. It is true that 
War is over, but there is a greater thing than the 
War at our doors. And it is not idle fancy that 
sees this thing breaking in and sweeping all our 
church organizations before it into a limbo of 
confusion and futility. Yet all the time here is a 
task crying to be done which might save the 
future and restore the Church to something like 
respect in the eyes of the multitudes who now 
despise it. 

What then should the Church be doing? Two 
things — proclaiming its message and mobilizing 
all the available good-will in the country. In a 
word, it should be trying to generate and to or- 
ganize an attitude of mind and an atmosphere in 
which the realities of the present situation may 
be seen in their bare net truth and the tempers 
requisite to handle them reasonably and gener- 
ously may be evoked. The peculiar call of the 
Church at this moment should be a call to good- 
will. 

But good- will must be understood to mean some- 
thing more than a general kindliness of disposition. 
Good-will is something vital and dynamic, — the 
will to achieve the good, and in the present circum- 
stances, this involves two things. 

First of all, the vriU to renunciation. Evelyn 

Sharp in a letter to the London Nation says: 

"There is a way out. It is by good-will. Are we as 
a people great enough to point that way to the rest of 
the world? The rich have incomparably more to lose 
than the poor. The poor have immeasurably more to 
forgive. If they are both ready and willing to make 
the mutual sacrifice entailed when Bolshevism comes to 
Great Britian, as it is bound to come (in a sense, of course, 
it is here already), then we may be able to convert, what 
would otherwise be a Reign of Terror, into a new era of 
mankind. " 

And this puts the case in a nutshell. We have 
in these papers expressed our conviction that 
there is no way of averting the present crisis save 
by large voluntary progressive renunciations of 
wealth and advantage on the part of the well-to-do. 
But their sacrifice is less difficult than that which 
the proletariat will have to make. For into the 
class consciousness of the workers has entered 
a strain of bitterness induced by a sense of in- 
justice and exploitation, and by the sharp shameful 



contrasts of riches and proverty in our industrial 
civilization; and this will be a harder thing to 
throw away than a slice of bank-balance. Yet 
it will have to be done if we are to weather the 
gale and make port safely. At least the church 
can call upon capitalist and worker to lay aside 
their growing antagonism and try to bear them- 
selves toward each other, if not as friends, at 
least as men. 

But this carries with it the will to mutual under- 
standing. And for this two things are essential. 

(a) Capital and labor must be brought face to 
face with each other on the basis of a common 
manhood. Why should not the Church conceive 
it its business at the present time to organize con- 
ferences of Employers' Associations and Labor 
Unions on neutral territory, as it were, and for 
specific purposes, — say the discovery of methods 
to avoid unemployment? An unemployment crisis 
is not merely a labor concern; it affects the whole 
country, not only economically but morally and 
spiritually. And the Church which is in some 
sense the acknowledged custodian of social mor- 
ale is within its commission in initiating a move- 
ment of this kind. In the United Kingdom there 
appear to be a million people out of work. If the 
same situation reproduces itself here — and the 
same economic conditions are operative — the ac- 
tual amount of unemployment may be consider- 
ably greater. And no one who has had any ex- 
perience of acute and general unemployment at 
close quarters can question for a moment the 
unspeakable spiritual and moral havoc which it 
works. Here is an opportunity of the first mag- 
nitude, an actual emergency to be faced; and it 
will be vastly easier to achieve mutual under- 
standing by taking up a common task than by 
entering upon academic and general discussion 
of the relations of capital and labor. That will 
inevitably come in due course, and come more 
fruitfully, when first of all a mutual human com- 
prehension has been established. 

(b) The Church must obviously take its stand 
for freedom of speech and of discussion. It 
seems to a student of history a strange and inex- 
plicable thing that the Church should ever be 
passive or lukewarm when liberty of thought and 
speech is in question. From both what it has suf- 
fered at the hands of the State and the trouble 
it has brought upon itself by repressing opinion 
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and discussion, the Church should have learnt 
to be the very bulwark of freedom. And in view 
of the present attempt to burke and suppress dis- 
cussion of labor unrest, the Church should take 
warning lest a time should come when vested in- 
terests may capture the administrative machine that 
may wish to interfere with its freedom. Meantime 
the point is that the present unrest is so acute 
and so diffused that any attempt to repress the 
ventilation of it and the discussion of remedies 
may provoke violence and even bloodshed, — 
in which case our hope of a pacific solution goes 
finally by the board. The Church has nothing 
to gain, and the Kingdom of God has very much 
to lose by the outbreak of a malignant class con- 
flict; and it should see to it that the influences that 
make for so disastrous an issue are withstood. 
And it is part of this responsibility that it should 
create an irresistible public demand that the 
Press should tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth about this whole matter. 

These are things the Church may do now. We 
are not immediately concerned with the nature 
of its abiding task; but it may not be irrelevant 
to point out that it might with some advantage 



sit awhile at the feet of the unbelievers. Its 
business in the world is first to quicken a partic- 
ular kind of life in the world; and Bertrand Russell 
describes that life and its possibilities with more 
faithfulness to the New Testament than most 
of us preachers are doing today. And then it 
may ask itself what kind of world it should aim 
to create that it may be a fitting and worthy 
home for the life it quickens; and on that subject 
Bernard Shaw can tell it much that is to the point. 
For after all, the New Testament states its objec- 
tive consistently under the figure of a society. 
Its pervading vision is one of men living together 
in a perfect and beloved community; and as Dr. 
Armitage Robinson has finely said, the business 
of the Church is to be "the nucleus of that regener- 
ated human society which is to grow out of the 
recognition and realisation of the true human 
constitution." In the midst of this tremendous 
crisis, it has a unique opportunity to exercise 
itself in its own appointed ministry of reconcilia- 
tion; and in that ministry, to rediscover and to 
renew itself, to find its message and its power 
once more, and to become the core and organ of 
the new world of our dreams. Richard Roberts 



Japan, Ch ina and the League of Nations 

By GILBERT REID 



THE Chinese, like other weak and wronged peoples all 
the world over, have put their trust in Wood row Wilson. 
If the Chinese gain no redress for wrongs done, their disap- 
pointment will be great ; under such circumstances Americans 
will not be as popular in China as in the years gone by. 

The very appeal of China's delegates at the Peace Confer- 
ence forebodes a clash, a schism, feelings of discord, suspicion 
and jealousy, if not actual war, between Japan on the one side 
and the United States, Great Britain, and, to a minor degree, 
France, on the other. T!he League of Nations may prevent 
war ; it cannot establish reconciliation and confidence among the 
peoples of the Orient any more than among the peoples of the 
Occident. 

If the United States and Great Britain should offend Japan 
in order to befriend China, the Chinese would be grateful but 
the Japanese would be indignant. Cordial relations existing 
between Japan and the United States would come to an end. 
The Alliance between Japan and Great Britain would be one 
only of Governments, not of the peoples of the two countries. 
In fact, at no time during the past few years has the British 
merchant in the Far East, any more than his American competi- 
tor, been as cordial to the growing commercial rivalry of Japan, 
as the terms of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance would imply. 
More than once has Japan found her commercial and political 



designs of expansion checkmated by the British, working not 
directly, but more often by pressure brought to bear upon the 
Chinese. Japan, on her side, has also upset many a nice plan of 
tfhe British and Americans. Through the fortuitous events of 
war, Japan at this moment is the predominating foreign power 
in China although she does not yet hold the largest concessions. 
Unless China, in some unknown way, can persuade the two 
Anglo-Saxon nations to compel Japan to give up what she has 
already gained at China's expense, Japan will retain her su- 
premacy in China and extend it all along the Asiatic Coast from 
Siberia to the Malay Peninsula and the Dutch East Indies. She 
is in reality the only strong independent entity in all Asia. 
Self-determination has not yet visited the populous peoples of 
the Asiatic continent or the less advanced peoples of Africa. As 
at present worked out, the League of Nations is a League of the 
Minority. 

In the contest, then, between Japan and the great Anglo- 
American combination, Japan as an Asiatic power has the most 
of right on her side in claiming special opportunities for devel- 
opment, expansion and influence on the Asiatic continent. But, 
as between Japan and China, there is good cause for China to 
complain of the harsh and unjust encroachments of Japan. The 
Chinese have too noble a record to consent to be handed over, 
like Korea, carte blanche to the dictation of Japan. Indeed 
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the Chinese are as sensitive concerning Japanese paternal solici- 
tude, as are the A B C Republics of South America concerning 
the assumed leadership of the great Republic of North America. 

Tlhc objections of the Chinese to Japanese inroads center 
around the exchange of notes in 19 15, following the discussion 
of the Twenty-one Demands, and the commercial contracts and 
military agreements of 19 18, most of which have remained 
secret to the observing eyes of competing Britain and America. 
On the face of this record, China has been shamefully treated 
by Japan, but looking at it from another angle, China has sold 
herself to Japan. To be just to Japan (one of those nations 
perhaps " to whom we do not wish to be just ") we Americans 
need to bear in mind the extenuating circumstances. 

In the first place, the negotiations of 191 5 would never have 
taken place, if the British Government (not the British people) 
had not, on the basis of the existing Alliance, formally requested 
Japan to thrust die European War into China by attacking and 
capturing the territory of Kiaochow, leased by China to Ger- 
many. 

In the second place, the Chinese Minister who exchanged the 
notes with the Japanese Minister did so without entering a for- 
mal protest ; in fact the Chinese at the time boasted how much 
they had made the Japanese yield. The Chinese Minister who 
carried on the negotiations is now the chief Chinese delegate at 
the Peace Conference, Mr. Lu Tseng-hsiang. 

In the third place, as the argument used by the Americans in 
urging China to sever relations with Germany was that a closer 
union of the two Republics would thus be formed, directed 
against Japanese aggression, the Japanese, with a' degree of re- 
sentment, or at least in the spirit of intense rivalry, formed 
plans to supersede the Americans in the affection and trust of 
the Chinese. 

In the fourth place, it was the Chinese Government, the very 
military Government which decided for war against the Cen- 
tral Powers and received the plaudits of the Entente Allies and 
the United States, which agreed to form a close Alliance with 
Japan and consummated the union by the various contracts and 
conventions of 19 18. 

Thus from September, 19 14, down to the time of the armis- 
tice, the power of Japan in Chinese affairs steadily grew, though 
ever and anon receiving a pin-prick (on Japan's mailed armor) 
from the rival nations on the Allied side. 

In making appointment of delegates to the Peace Conference, 
the China-Japanese coalition was thrust aside, that the support 
of the United States, Great Britain and France might be the 
better secured. The chief delegate was long a Chinese Min- 
ister to Paris, had married a Belgian lady, speaks perfect French, 
and is a member of the Roman Catholic Church. The second 
delegate, Mr. C. T. Wang, represents the Constitutional or 
Revolutionary faction, graduated from American Universities, 
speaks perfect English, and is a leader in the Y. M. C. A. The 
400,o<x>,ooo of China — one of the " small nations " — have only 
these two delegates while 50,000,000 of Japanese have five dele- 
gates and are represented on the Big Five. The Chinese delega- 
tion have boldly called for redress for Japanese injustices, and 
seek the abrogation of the Arrangements of 19 15 and 191 8. 
China is thus a carcase where the eagles gather together or, 
should we say, where the doves of peace build their nest ? 

It is not yet evident that the British, French or even Amer- 



icans, are working for Chinese interests more truly than the 
Japanese. It was even proposed at one time that the conces- 
sionary rights of Germany in China, and now claimed by the 
Japanese, should not revert entirely to China, still less to Ger- 
many, but be transferred to Great Britain and France as part 
payment of the German indemnity! 

It is uncertain whether the Chinese are playing a winning 
game by thus turning against Japan to the Anglo-American 
group. It is still more uncertain whether the Anglo-American 
group will dare, even under compulsion of Right, to estrange 
Japan in order to give relief to China. 

To appear truly "unselfish," Great Britain, France and 
Japan (Russia is out of it for the time being), should hand back 
to China all territory which they have leased or seized, just as 
Kiaochow should be retroceded to China, not allotted to Japan 
or even to a so-called " International Settlement" 

Meanwhile de facto, if not de jure, Japan has established her- 
self at the most strategic points of trade and diplomacy in 
China. While the sun has been shining (though clouded in 
Europe) Japan has been making hay. The Allies drew China 
into the war to drive out the serious competition of the German 
trader and lo, all the profit has gone to Japan ! 

Indeed American initiative in amending the Covenant of the 
League of Nations will have the effect of securing Japan in her 
dominant position in the Far East. No other result can follow 
from the clause introduced in the Amendment to Article X 
concerning regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine. 
This Doctrine was originally an " understanding " between the 
United States and Great Britain, and latterly has become a Pan- 
American " understanding." 

By the Lansing-Ishii Exchange of Notes, the United States 
and Japan have reached a "regional understanding" whereby on 
account of "propinquity of territory" Japan is to have in China 
"special interests" and a "special position." This principle of 
"regional understanding" now receives the blessing of the 
League of Nations. If the Japanese are discreet enough, and 
give up their offensive, autocratic methods in dealing with China, 
they will have in time a pan-Asian recognition of this "regional 
understanding." 

The Japanese desired to have introduced into the preamble 
the eminently reasonable phrase, "by the endorsement of the 
principle of equality of nations and just treatment of their na- 
tionals." These words do not restrain any nation in making its 
immigration laws, but only provide that immigrants excluded 
will be those who are undesirable in character on tests applic- 
able to all nationalities, but with no race discrimination. The 
adoption of such a phrase would have satisfied the natural pride 
of race which the Japanese possess. Its final rejection will be 
utilized by Japan to justify her right in Eastern Asia, without 
hindrance from Western nations. 

China, despite her present hatred of Japan, may find it to her 
advantage to return to the Japanese embrace, from which she 
has momentarily fled under the glamor of a real league of 
Nations, guaranteeing universal peace and everlasting justice. 
At the least if the western powers are to retain Chinese confi- 
dence, they must abandon their own imperialist policies in 
China which Japan has but imitated. 

Deeds speak louder than words. 
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Soviet Russia and Its Critics 



VARIOUS criticisms have recently been made of The 
World Tomorrow, its editors, and other like minded 
folk, for defending the Soviet Governments of Russia and 
Hungary* at the very moment that they denounce the denials 
of civil liberty within the United States. This, it is alleged, 
is highly inconsistent, for Bolshevism denies inalienable civil 
rights and asserts the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The Ultimate Failure of Violence and 
Repression 

The World Tomorrow is concerned to make its position 
perfectly clear. Therefore may we repeat again what we 
have said before: True liberty for mankind can never be 
secured by conscription, by organized violence, or by any 
dictatorship which denies the right of men " to know, to utter, 
and to argue freely according to conscience." If the Soviet 
Governments prolong the so-called " transitional period " of 
the dictatorship, it is a moral certainty that they will find 
themselves confronted with new revolutions for the recovery 
of larger measures of individual freedom. It is the criminal 
folly of our generation, which may be inexorably visited upon 
our children, that in the strife of nations and classes we have 
allowed regard for individual human life and respect for 
human personality almost to perish from our hearts. But to 
urge the validity of the principle of freedom in the affairs 
of men is one thing, and to attack Bolshevism in the interests 
of its enemies is another. Mr. William Adams Brown, Jr., 
in the July number of The Atlantic Monthly, makes an elabo- 
rate, and transparently honest defence of intervention in be- 
half of Kolchak, based upon a good opinion of the latter which 
is emphatically contradicted by the majority of competent and 
disinterested witnesses whose testimony we have read or heard. 
But even Mr. Brown having attacked Bolshevism as a dicta- 
torship of only a portion of the proletariat, admits that Kol- 
chak's government is a dictatorship of only a few men, which 
has been forced to make important concessions to the monarch- 
ists. Why then should we aid Kolchak? The last few para- 
graphs give Mr. Brown's real reason: We must intervene to 
prevent world wide Bolshevik revolution. That is to say we 
must adopt the Prussian policy of attacking a country for fear 
it may attack us! So easy it is to forget what happened to 
the Allied monarchs who tried to suppress the French Rev- 
olution by attacking France! 

The Folly of Intervention 

As opposed to this extraordinary line of argument our posi- 
tion is simply this: To intervene or to subsidize the reac- 
tionary and cruel forces of the old regime in Russia intensifies 
bitterness and hate not only in Russia itself but in the minds 
of the class conscious workers everywhere. Non-Bolshevik 
socialists and liberals are forced to- prefer the dictatorship of 

• If newspaper reports (July 21st) of the downfall of Bela Kun and 
the orgle of red terror in Buda Pest are true, the Allies are most to blame 
because they have neglected no means to starve and coerce Hungary and 
make orderly government impossible. Doubtless in time the Red terror 
will give way to the White, more directly controlled by the same Allies — 
all this in a country whose first two revolutions were virtually bloodless. 
Does Mr. Wilson wish us to attribute this also to 44 the hand of God " ? 



the proletariat to the dictatorship of the reactionaries. It seems 
increasingly clear that the atrocities and tyrannies of Bolshevik 
rule have been surpassed by the deeds of their enemies, and 
they are paralleled in the internal affairs of all the so-called 
western democracies. 

We are even inclined to think that if a disinterested jury 
could be empanneled, let us. say from the planet Mars, Lenin 
might well afford to challenge Messrs. Wilson and Lloyd 
George to appear before it to argue whether there was not at 
least as much civil liberty, tolerance, and fair play, and less 
hypocrisy in Soviet Russia, surrounded by her foes, than in 
victorious England or America! 

Hopeful Achievements of the Soviet Gov* 
ernments 

But after all it is a sorry defence for a cause to prove that 
its foes are as bad or worse. If there were no positive achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Governments, we should feel an almost 
hopeless indifference to the results of their struggle. But posi- 
tive achievement of the utmost importance must be set to the 
credit of Russia and Hungary. 

1. In an age when chauvinistic imperialism has reached its 
bloody apotheosis they have clung to an ideal of international 
solidarity. 

2. They have entrusted to men like Lunacharsky and 
Maxim Gorky, and to women like Madam Kollontai the task 
of organizing the care and the education of children and of 
making the treasures of art and music available to the people. 
This task is being performed in the face of all difficulties so 
as to deserve the wondering admiration of the world. Dr. 
Gregory Ziiboorg, himself not a Bolshevist, has testified that 
the brightest hope for the future lies in the new passion for 
education and the new understanding of what education really 
means which has been awakened in Soviet Russia. In other 
words the sensational full page advertisement of the America 
First Publicity Association which declares that " Bolshevism 
is ignorance," the foe of science and the arts, is either stupidly 
or maliciously false. 

3. The principle of occupational representation embodied 
in the Soviet government is a valuable contribution to sound 
and democratic political theory. 

4. The Bolshevists are making an honest attempt to free 
men from the manifold slaveries of our profit system by organ- 
izing society for the benefit of producers rather than of in- 
vestors. In this gigantic experiment they have made mistakes 
which the rest of the world ought to avoid. Nevertheless they 
are grappling fearlessly with an economic change essential to 
the further progress of mankind. It is for this reason that 
many Americans who keep their faith in Liberty and dedicate 
themselves to her service are nevertheless constrained, not only 
to denounce intervention and the distortion and the suppression 
of the facts about Soviet Russia and Hungary, but also to 
hail their positive achievements as steps along the road to the 
ultimate emancipation of the human race. 

Norman Thomas. 
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Open Covenants of War, Openly Arrived At 

By LOUIS P. LOCHNER 

Every day brings new proof of the deliberate attempt of financial interests to involve us 
in war with Mexico. This article is a challenge to every reader to do his part in organizing 
public opinion against war and focusing it upon the President and Congress by means of pub' 
lie resolutions and petitions and private letters and telegrams. 



WE are headed straight for war with Mexico. More than 
that, the war is being openly, brazenly planned. Al- 
ready we know who is preparing the details of the military 
campaign, what will be done in a religious way for the " up- 
lift " of our boys in khaki, under what slogan this attempt to 
make Mexico safe for Anglo-French-American capitalism will 
be launched, and who will profit from the unequal contest. 

Other wars have at least had the redeeming aspect that they 
seemed to come over night upon an unsuspecting public; that the 
materialistic aims reared their ugly head publicly only after the 
nations involved had entered with beautiful, idealistic slogans. 
The war with Mexico has already been openly advertised as a 
war for the protection of foreign investments, and no amount 
of high-sounding camouflage will be able to hide the frankly 
commercial nature of the conflict. 

The Plot Begins 

While our troops were fighting in Flanders and elsewhere in 
Europe, the " psychological moment " for descending upon our 
Mexican neighbors was of course wanting, But that did not 
hinder our financial imperialists and militarists from making 
preparations for this war. Throughout the European struggle 
there appeared news items from time to time to keep the public 
aware of the fact that disorder and chaos were the order of 
the day in the republic to the south. It wasn't very much that 
was said — just enough to keep Mexico sub-consciously in the 
minds of the people. 

By January, 19 19, however, the scheme for a league of na- 
tions had found sufficient favor to make its adoption by the 
peace conference a certainty. Financiers interested in Mexico 
were quick to see that under the proposed League of Nations 
it would be easy to receive a mandate from the League to 
" restore law and order " in Mexico. 

The scene now shifted from Washington, D. C, to Paris, 
and various delegations of men interested in Mexican oil and 
mineral properties made pilgrimages to the temporary capital 
of the world to talk things over with the peace commissioners. 

While these emissaries were making progress their comrades 
organized the home base. By January 22nd we heard that, at a 
meeting in the offices of the Anaconda Copper Company, " some 
of the most powerful banking interests in the city, among them 
J. P. Morgan and Co., the Guaranty Trust Co., the First 
National Bank, and the National City Bank, have become 
identified with the National Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico." And two days later came this 
despatch : " An international committee of twenty bankers — ten 
Americans, five from France, and five from Great Britain — has 
been formed for the purpose of protecting holders of Mexican 
securities of all kinds, it was announced by J. P. Morgan and 
Co. The announcement was made public simultaneously in 
Paris, London and New York." 



There followed a short period of comparative quiet regarding 
Mexico. This new combine was evidently proceeding with 
circumspection and caution, and only an occasional inspired 
article indicated that Mexico was not a dead issue. 

Enter the British Government 

By April, however, there was a new burst of publicity re- 
garding Mexico. The British Government, according to ap- 
parently reliable dispatches, purchased large oil properties from 
its subjects in Mexico. The New York Evening Mail of 
April 9th, commented upon this unusual fact as follows: 

" The British government has decided that the matter is 
too important to be left to the hazards of a controversy 
between private owners and the Mexican state. It has 
bought the interests of its nationals outright and is suffi- 
ciently convinced of its power to nullify the Mexican decree 
to justify its venture into government ownership. " 
In other words, while formerly the outside pressure upon the 
United States as the guardian of the New World, to "clean 
up Mexico " came from foreign governments on behalf of their 
" outraged " nationals, henceforth Great Britain would demand 
action from the United States, not on behalf of her subjects, 
but on her own behalf as property owner in Mexico. 

The Evening Mail, however, far from disapproving of this 
step on the part of Great Britain, used the occasion to point 
out that America, too, ought to enter more vigorously upon the 
game of robbing Mexico. For, said the Mail : 

" The bulk of die world's supply of oil is to be found on 
this continent. Sources now being developed and reservoirs 
yet untapped would assure to the United States the reserve 
of fuel without which it will be greatly hampered in its 
carrying industry and in the distribution of its products to 
distant markets. 

" It is the pressing duty of American financial enterprise 
and American statesmanship to furnish to our future com- 
merce the fuel of the future — the oil which other nations 
are making such energetic efforts to corner for their own 
use." 

The Mail need not have worried. There were plenty of 
" patriotic " citizens busy mapping out schemes for " furnishing 
to our future commerce the fuel of the future." 

Again there was a lull in the publicity regarding Mexico. 
After all, there was not much to be done publicly so long as 
President Wilson was secretly covenanting in Paris. Even the 
crossing of United States troops into Mexico on June 16th was 
passed over rather lightly. From the moment, however, that 
the date of the President's departure for America was an- 
nounced, things began to happen thick and fast. On July 1st, 
the London Times declared: 

" According to recent advices, export shipments of crude 
petroleum and fuel oil from Mexico in April were over 
6*4 million barrels, or about one million tons, the greatest 
quantity ever shipped from that country in any one month. 
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In view of the fact that there is an export duty of 30s. per 
ton, representing on the April figures a revenue of £1,500,- 
000, or at the rate of 18 millions sterling per annum, the 
question now arises as to why Mexico is unable, or unwill- 
ing to pay any interest on her foreign debt of 30 millions 
sterling or more. The export duty on oil has been in oper- 
ation for two years, in addition to which additional new 
taxes on other commodities have also been levied. [Italics 
are ours throughout.] 

On July 4th, the New York Times told us in big headlines, 
" Mexican Outrages Bringing a Crisis. " Eleven Americans 
were reported killed and many others were listed as the victims 
of robberies in the oil district within the last seventeen months. 

About the same time a number of gentlemen, all of them 
representing oil interests, met with a group representing a cer- 
tain religious organization in the Bankers' Club, New York 
City, to plan out the details of the spiritual uplift that is to be 
provided for our boys in the event of their being called upon to 
" defend American rights. " 

Bolder and bolder became the language of imperialism. On 
July 9th the New York Times declared: 

" The statement was made to the l^ew York Times cor- 
respondent by a person who is usually well informed that 
President Wilson would soon appear before Congress and 
make an address on the Mexican problem, dealing with the 
matter along the lines of the McKinley message to Congress 
which led to intervention in Cuba. " 

Preparing Military Plans 

Nothing secret about that! An open, frank statement that 
the outrage upon Mexico will be justified by an appeal to the 
precedent of 1898. Nor is there anything secret in this an- 
nouncement which the New York Times made five days later 
through its special correspondent in Coblenz, Germany: 

" For the last six months higher officers of the American 
Army have been drawing up plans for a Mexican campaign 
by the United States troops .... In so doing the military 
machine has begun to do what the armies of European 
nations have long done, that is, draft plans of campaigns 
against neighbor nations, both for the purpose of practice 
and also on the long chance that some day they may prove 
otherwise useful. " 

And this is the same military staff that planned the details 
of a war that was to end all wars ! It will surely be an up-to- 
date war when it does come. The military efficiency of the 
Germans in 19 1 4 will be as nothing compared with our " pre- 
paredness. " For, says the Times correspondent in Coblenz: 

" The American army never before had any such equip- 
ment or benefit of experience as it has today. The army has 
learned war with the most modern weapons and knows 
how to use them. As our previous unpleasantness with 
Mexico has involved the use of military weapons now old, 
it was decided to revamp the plans in the direction of put- 
ting the 1 9 19 stamp uponM:hem. " 

Satisfactory Progress 

While the Times correspondent was receiving this valuable 
military information abroad, an important conference took place 
in the State Department at Washington. Nothing was said 
about it in the regular news columns of our plutocratic dailies. 
But in the financial section of the New York Times for July 
nth, the following significant item appeared: 

" Announcement that representatives of producing oil in 
Mexico had been in conference with the State Department 



over the refusal of the Carranza government to permit 
drilling of oil wells on property owned by Americans served 
to instill life into the Mexican issues for a time yesterday 

// is believed that the Mexican situation is near a 

solution, even though it may call for intervention. The 
oil men who attended the meeting in Washington would 
not discuss the matter yesterday, but it was learned indi- 
rectly that there was gratification over the outcome of the 
conference. " 

That the outcome of the conference was an eminently satis- 
factory one may be judged from the following facts: 

First, on July 15, the papers announced that " financial inter- 
ests in New York have organized the Mexican Inter- 
national Corporation, with a capitalization of $1,125,000, for 
the purpose of developing and financing the natural resources of 
Mexico .... The company will in every possible way lend its 
strength toward the most comprehensive development of com- 
merce and industry both within Mexico and in its foreign 
trade. " 

Second, since the conference of the State Department, the 
financial columns of the New York World, Times, Evening 
Post, and others, have been abounding in advertisements of 
Mexican and Texan oil concerns. 

Third, one enterprising engineering firm, which appears to 
have " inside information " regarding Mexico, has been running 
the following advertisement in the New York Times: 

" The Mexican situation is soon to be put in such shape 
that owners and investors will be justified in resuming 
operations. 

" We have a Mexican Geologist of the highest standing 
as an associate in Mexico City. 

" We have engineers who have just returned from re- 
porting on properties in Mexico and others there, and en 
route. 

" Our organization is prepared to take up and adjust 
your business matters and claims as well as to make com- 
plete analytical reports. 

" We know Mexico and can offer you prompt and effi- 
cient service. " 

Fourth, an imposing staff of translators and legal experts are 
at work in the financial district of New York, in an endeavor 
to figure out a method by which certain enormous oil and gas 
properties may nominally be held by native dummy directors 
while the real control resides in Wall Street, New York. One 
of the deals already consummated in that way was recently 
shown me. Ten per cent of the amount of the capital stock of 
the corporation in question was deposited in a Mexican bank. 
And this is how the deposit was made up : 

Paid in by the dummy directors, 20 pesos 
Paid in by the real owners, N. Y., 19,980 pesos 

Preparing Moral Camouflage 

Unfortunately for the oil magnates, there are still some people 
in the United States who think it is a bit " raw " to start a war 
on Mexico merely for the sake of furthering foreign comniercial 
enterprise. For these sentimental souls a more noble motive for 
entering the war must be devised. 

Enter the National Association for the Protection of Ameri- 
can Rights in Mexico, this time in the role of devoted friend of 
widows and orphans. The copper barons of the Anaconda com- 
bine, the financiers of the National City Bank and of J. P. 
Morgan and Co. — what a pious lot to obtain "justice and 
reparation " for murdered Americans ! On July 7th they met, 
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and as a result the following announcement is put out on 
July 8th: 

" The Executive Committee of the National Association 
for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, at a 
meeting at 120 Broadway yesterday, decided to use its 
utmost endeavors to make the murder of John W. Correll, 
of Ada, Oklahoma, an American citizen; the attempted 
murder of his 16 year old son Joseph ; and the assault upon 
Mrs. Correll, 20 miles from Tampico, on June 16th, an 
international issue .... 

"Instructions were issued to take immediate steps to 
look up the widows, orphans and other dependents of 
American citizens murdered in Mexico in order that they 
may be organized for concerted action in pressing their 
claims for justice and reparation." 

(What if someone were to look up the widows of miners 
slain in the Anaconda mines, of negroes foully lynched, of 
Mexicans the victims of American greed and cruelty? Would 
there be a case for foreign intervention in the United States?) 

As a further sop to the scrupulous, a Congressional investi- 
gation is being staged in Washington. Already Mrs. Correll 
and her son have been brought to Washington as " exhibits 99 
and there is every indication that an investigation satisfactory 
to big business will be conducted. Indeed the New York Even- 
ing Post, owned and controlled by the Morgan group, was 



moved on July 17th to say somewhat cryptically: 

" Despite the genius of Congressional investigating com- 
mittees for blundering, there is reason to hope for good in 
the Mexican inquiry proposed by the House Republicans. " 

War Almost in Sight 

The same " statesmen " in Washington, who have recently 
discovered that, after all, the Shantung provision in the Peace 
Treaty is not a bad one, since " it involves no political but 
merely economic rights," will probably show us at great length 
that in Mexico, too, we shall not really be interfering with the 
sovereignty of our sister republic by forcing " economic stabil- 
ity " (or, in good English, unlimited opportunity for foreign 
exploitation) upon her! 

Or they may take their cue from the New York Times : 

" A canvass of the situation seems to indicate that Ameri- 
can intervention in Mexico not for the purpose of interfer- 
ing with the sovereign right of Mexicans to govern them- 
selves, but to protect the lives and rights of foreigners in 
Mexico, and to restore law and order, may be a matter of 
months if not weeks/' 

So war draws on apace, a war in which thousands of Ameri- 
can and Mexican young men will perish in order that the 
financial interests of the ranchers, mine owners, investment 
holders and oil promoters may be made safe. 



The Library 



The Convictions of Christopher Sterling, by Harold 
Begbie. (McBride, New York, May, 1919). 

There is something pathetic about Mr. Begbie's preface. 
The very fact that it had to be written is a pathetic com- 
mentary upon our times. And it had to be written. 

Mr. Begbie knows that his story will receive scant attention 
unless he makes it plain at the very beginning that never in all 
life has he cherished the Quaker notion of War. So he makes 
it plain at the very beginning that he has never in all his life cher- 
ished the Quaker notion. But it is not enough that he be 
orthodox at this point alone. He knows that he must establish 
his orthodoxy at another point. He must prove that never in 
all his life has he been able " to contemplate the noble ideal of 
internationalism without some measure of distrust." The 
proofs are marshalled. So we come by our background. Har- 
old Begbie — unquakered and uninternationalised ! 

He can now fare forth to say what is in his unquakered and 
uninternationalised soul about British treatment of those who 
are tainted with the heresy of internationalism. Having made 
the world safe for his heterodoxy by protesting his orthodoxy 
Mr. Begbie marches in upon us arm in arm with Christopher 
Sterling. It is an effective entrance. For Christopher Sterling 
is the man who has fallen victim to the Quaker notion and who 
is tainted with heresy. 

Harold Begbie has it in his heart to show the rest of us what 
happens to the man who falls victim to the Quaker notion and 
who is tainted with that heresy. 

Christopher gets along fairly well in the first part. He is told 
by his friends and relatives that it doesn't pay to be "odd," that 
non-conformity really gets one nowhere, that stubborness in 
the matter of convictions isn't beautiful or comfortable. Noth- 
ing avails. Christopher Sterling goes his stubborn way. 

Then come more serious days. Christopher sets himself 
against the war machine. And Mr. Begbie has his chance to 
show us what happens to the man who objects to the method 



of war as a method of Jesus — prison, persecution, and death. 

If Christopher had walked his thorny way in England alone 
we might flare and protest. But because he walked a thornier 
way here in freer America we shall find it harder to flare and 
protest. Like as not we shall persuade ourselves that Chris- 
topher got what he deserved. There is no punishment severe 
enough for the man who sets himself in the way of his country 
when his country wants to go to war. 

There is no heresy like the heresy of the Quaker concerning 
war and the heresy of Jesus concerning the internationalised 
heart. The chief task of the age is the stamping out of these 
heresies. But the stampers-out of heresy may have to hear 
Jane Sterling cry out as they drag her husband off to prison, 
" It is only his body they have got. They cannot lay hands on 
his spirit." There will be small comfort for them in that 
thought, because to succeed they must lay hands on his spirit. 
Shall we rest matters there? Or shall we go to this passage 
that Christopher's mother chanced upon one day written by 
Sir Gilbert Murray? 

" However wrongheaded, conceited, self-righteous, and un- 
patriotic and all the rest of it the objectors may originally 
have seemed to us, the long and fruitless and illegal persecu- 
tion of these men leaves on the coldest observer an impres- 
sion of some moral heroism on the side of the culprits and 
some moral and intellectual vileness on the side of the 
oppressors." N. S. E. 

The Conscientious Objector, by Walter Guest 

Kellogg. (Boni and Liveright, N, Y.) 

The news that Major Kellogg, Chairman of the special 
Board of Inquiry, had written a book on the Conscientious Ob- 
jector was welcomed by none more than the Objectors them- 
selves, especially the Absolutists. His book, "The Conscien- 
tious Objector " with an introduction by the Secretary of War, 
is, however, to say the least, disappointing. Yet in all fair- 
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ncss, it must be said that for an army officer, Major Kellogg 
has treated his subject with a degree of detachment that is as 
refreshing as it is rare. Major Kellogg says, " The C O as 
the Army calls the Objector, is not to be guessed at. One 
must know him to understand him. One must see and talk 
with him in order to know him — I firmly believed that they 
were, as a class, shirkers and cowards. My first trip as a mem- 
ber of the Board upset most of ray ideas regarding the Objector. 
And, an examination of over eight hundred Objectors in twenty 
widely different camps and posts has convinced me that they 
are, as a rule, sincere — cowards and shirkers in the commonly 
accepted sense, they are not." 

But despite this attempt at fairness Major Kellogg has 
brought no analytical ability to bear upon his subject and it is 
discouraging not to get a distinct impression of the principles 
and aims of these " heretics of war." At best, his book is a 
justification of, an apology for, the Government's policies. 

In the short space of one hundred and thirty-six pages, he 
has attempted to cover the subject from its beginnings in Roman 
History to " Suggested Remedies " for the future — suggestions 
which bear little semblance to remedies. They constitute but 
a slight extension of what has already been done. The his- 
torical data, however, which is presented to show that the 
Objector problem, far from being a new one, has occupied the 
minds of many rulers of Antiquity, will be especially interest- 
ing to those who have imagined that the Objector sprang into 
being with the Great War. 

Take it all in all Major Kellogg's experience as a member 
of the Board makes novel, and, at times humorous reading, but 
he has dealt more with the personality of the Objector than he 
has with his problem, and probably unconsciously he has chosen 
those illustrations which would put the Objector in the worst 

" It is indisputable," says our author, " that — some injustice 
has been done, injustice alike to the Objector, who, in many in- 
stances was unfairly treated and whose case was not infre- 
quently misjudged and injustice to the splendid soldiers — who, 
without instinctive love of righting in their breasts, were yet 
willing to enter the firing line, while those other men, no more 
God-fearing than they, were tamely suffered, because of their 
conscientious scruples to engage in farming or industrial work 
at home, or, at the signing of the Armistice were being ade- 
quately maintained ' over here ' in comfortable camps by a pa- 
ternalistic government." Yet this is precisely the situation that 
would obtain were the Government to follow, in the event of 
another war, one of Major Kellogg's " Suggested Remedies." 

But how about those men who were not in camps and who 
were being inadequately maintained " over here " in prisons ? 
How about the Absolutist whose principles were impregnable 
to the seductive offers of farm or other furloughs? These Ob- 
jectors it seems, constitute the real problem! Evidently Major 
Kellogg is not insensible to the realization that there is no solu- 
tion to the problem which these men present as long as con- 
scription lasts. Yet, he devotes a scant page and a half to the 
" Absolutist." " They have been a burden in a time of world 
crisis, they have contributed nothing save discontent and dis- 
affection, they come out from the war resolved to spread the 
gospel of their own iniquity." 

What danger can there be from these men preaching peace 
and peaceful methods in a world made safe from future wars? 
Major Kellogg seems skeptical of the success of Allied aims. 
And his fears of " disaffection " and " discontent " that might 
be effected by preaching the " Gospel " of peace seems little 
short of a cynical reflection on the tens of thousands of " will- 
ing " conscripts who fought this war to end war. 

The Absolutist believes in peace. It has been his contention 
that no war could be a war to end war and he believes that by 
refusing to participate in war, he has made a positive and signifi- 
cant contribution toward the achievement of a lasting peace and 
a saner world. 



" Many of these men are unquestionably sincere. What is 
their sincerity worth?" asks Major Kellogg. Apparently Major 
Kellogg has no use for the sincerity that refuses to compromise. 

He suggests deportation for the Absolutist and, " if deporta- 
tion is not possible because of the refusal of other countries to 
receive them — then the United States must harbor them." 
Where? Well, " it has been suggested that they be colonized 
in some remote place where they can talk and argue to their 
heart's content." Major Kellogg, quick to recognize " the 
practical difficulties of such a plan," almost despairingly says, 
" Something, however, must be done to make definite and cer- 
tain the standing of such men if ever again the Government 
should call upon the manhood of the states." 

Surely " something must be done." It is a relief to agree 
with Major Kellogg. He has stated the problem and leaves 
it as something still to be solved. 

Howard Moore. 
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The Case of the Rand School 

THE RAND SCHOOL of Social Science, located in the 
People's House at 7 East 15th Street, New York City, has 
been unlawfully raided by the Lusk Investigating Committee 
and its agents, its property damaged, garbled quotations from 
its correspondence published broadcast, to the great detriment 
of the school in the minds of the public who know nothing of 
its well-established educational work in Socialism and allied 
subjects now in existence for thirteen years. 

The school and its officers and teachers have been denied any hearing to present 
their side of the case and therefore are obliged to appeal to the people of the 
United States for the simplest right of self-defense. 

Protests are being heard from many quarters. The following, from sources not in 
agreement with the theories taught by the school, may be cited: 



From the New York World Editorial, July 10, 1919. Demo- 
crat. 

" It is time for it (the Lusk Committee) to call a halt on 
itself and stick close to the business it was created to do. 
Its duty is to conduct an inquiry and to prepare a report to 
the Legislature as a guide to future action. It is not a tri- 
bunal expressly for the conviction of persons whose opinions 
its members dislike. In making itself judge, jury and prose- 
cuting attorney it forgets its proper functions. It is solely 
a committee of investigation, with limited powers, which it 
seems none too well qualified to exercise." 



From the New York Evening Post, July 9, 1919. Republican. 

"The proceedings [of the Committee] have been loose. 
Speeches by Bolshevist agitators and anarchist pamphlets 
found in the lobby of the Public Library are bundled into 
a blanket indictment against a Socialist institution of long 
standing, and, in general, against a party, unquestionably 
radical, which nevertheless has polled heavy votes in the 
nation and the city for many years." 



From The New Republic, July 9, 1919. Liberal Weekly. 

" Shall an instrument of oppression drawn from the reper- 
tory of the star chamber, used by the notorious Chief Justice 
Scroggs, denounced by the courts a century and a half ago, 
assailed by our colonial forbears as destructive of liberty and 
law, and condemned by the Supreme Court as 'abhorrent 
to the instincts of an American' — shall such an instrument 
be revived in the twentieth century under a constitution and 
form of government dedicated to liberty and justice?" 



From Samuel Untermyer, Esq., to Hon. Clayton R. Lusk, 
Chairman Lusk Committee: 

"Although it is well-known that I am a pronounced anti- 
Socialist because of my conviction that the governmental 
policies of Socialism are not practicable and workable and 
that as a constructive programme it is little more than an 
irridescent dream, I have always realized that the Socialist 
Party has been of great service and is destined to be of 
still greater service in curbing and correcting the greed and 
injustice of the capitalistic system and that its usefulness as 
an opposition party has been fully vindicated. . . . 

"If you believe that these outrages against the proverbial 
American sense of fair play and your persistent refusal to 
give these people an opportunity to be heard will be toler- 
ated, that they will not react against the repute and useful- 
ness of your Committee, you little understand the American 
spirit." 



All public spirited citizens who agree with the protests voiced above and desire to assist the 
Rand School in its desperate fight not only for its own right to exist, but for the right of the 
most fundamental constitutional protection for the people of the United States and their insti- 
tutions, are invited to send in the attached slip with contribution. 

ALDERMAN ALGERNON LEE, 
1186 Madison Ave., New York City. 
I desire to contribute to the fund for the restoration and preservation of American liberties. Enclosed find $ 

Name 

Address 
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The Truth About Mexico 



DESPITE race riots in the United States, 
the high cost of living, the unratified 
peace treaty and the Plumb Plan, the 
conspiracy against Mexican sovereignty and Amer- 
ican honor moves forward in a manner which 
must be very satisfactory to its authors. Not 
content with the prejudiced House inquiry into 
Mexican affairs the Senate has appointed a sub- 
committee of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
headed by that notorious enemy of Carranza, 
Senator Fall of New Mexico. The President has 
put an embargo on the supply of arms to the 
Carranza Government the effect of which will 
be to cripple it in dealing with the bandits who, 
aided by their friends this side of the border, 
have been successfully smuggling arms into the 
country. Newspaper propaganda continues to 
inflame sentiment. The press publishes every- 
thing hostile to the Mexican Government and 
refuses most of what is favorable to it. We 
wonder, for example, how many of our readers 
whose daily papers gave prominent space to the 
testimony before the House Committee of the 
alleged archaeologist and scholar, William Gates, 
as to the weakness and wickedness of the Carranza 
Government, saw also in those same papers the 
letters originally made public by David Lawrence, 
which show that Mr. Gates was the friend and 
adviser of the worst bandits in Mexico! 

So serious is the misinformation on Mexico 
that it is worth while to take up certain of the 
assertions: 

1. "Carranza's Government has broken down." 
It is true that bandits are active in Northern 
Mexico where they staged the recent kidnapping 
of two American officers. But consider these 
facts: Under Diaz the peons were systematically 
ixploited by Mexican and foreign concession 
lolders. Revolution and banditry were the natural 
Result. When the United States established its 



authority in the Philippines, it took at least three 
years, an army of over 100,000 men and hundreds 
of millions of dollars to suppress various bandit 
gangs. What wonder if Carranza, with depleted 
resources, an enormous territory admirably 
adapted for the purposes of banditry, has not 
entirely stamped it out? The famous General 
Pershing with American troops failed to catch 
Villa. The wonder is that Carranza has made 
such progress. Ambassador Fletcher admitted 
before the House Committee that the Government 
controlled "practically all the Mexican territory 
in a way. Such organized government as exists 
in Mexico is the Carranza Government, and they 
control practically all of the ports except some 
small ones, . Villa controls practically 

that territory in which he happens to be on a par- 
ticular day." 

An American, for many months connected with 
the Commission for Administrative and Financial 
Reorganization, is even more optimistic. He 
recently told a small group of Americans who were 
discussing Mexican affairs, that the Carranza 
Government got daily telegraphic reports from 
every custom house and internal revenue station 
in Mexico; that only the area around Tampico 
was now seriously menaced by the control of 
bandits; that in other parts of Mexico, the danger 
of bandit raids was steadily diminishing; that 
the prosperity of the people was increasing and 
with it the Government revenues; that under 
Luis Cabrera, Secretary of the Treasury, the 
finances of the country were well and honestly 
organized; and that in every state progress was 
being made in restoring not only law and order 
but in promoting the social well-being of the people 
who had long been exploited. Indeed, it would 
appear that much foreign protest is directed 
against the social legislation which puts limits 
upon the exploitation of the peon. Finally, in 
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considering the whole question of banditry in 
Mexico, it must not be forgotten that responsible 
Mexican officials openly charge that most of 
these bandits are aided by unscrupulous Americans 
without whose aid they would soon be captured. 
The oil producers in Tampico have admitted 
paying $30,000 monthly tribute to the bandit 
Pelaez whom some of them confess they prefer 
to the organized Government. Mr. de Bekker 
estimates the tribute that Pelaez collects at nearly 
$200,000 monthly. 

2. " Carranza is anti-American/' It is true that 
Carranza has spoken frankly in criticism of certain 
American actions, but Ambassador Fletcher has 
testified before the House Committee that his 
government "endeavors to maintain friendly re- 
lations with us, that is, it aims to do so." This 
testimony is supported by Protestant missionaries 
who work in Mexico, by that trained and impartial 
observer, Mr. de Bekker, and by the simple fact 
that the Mexican official Commission on Financial 
Reorganization turned to America for nine of 
its expert advisers. 

3. "The Mexico Government will not or can 
not protect American life." Let us examine this 
charge. Ambassador Fletcher reported 217 deaths , 
through a period of eight years of revolution 
and reconstruction following the overthrow of 
the dictator Diaz. (In the same period 469 
Negroes were lynched in the United States, 
exclusive of victims of race riots.) Of these 
217, the detailed list makes it apparent that 
in eight cases it is doubtful whether the man was 
murdered at all, or if he was murdered, whether 
the criminal was a Mexican. In 22 other cases, 
it is specifically stated that the murder was not 
connected with revolutionary activities. In at 
least one case, the American in question was 
legally executed for aiding revolutionists. In 
several cases it appears that effective action was 
taken by the Mexican Government to punish 
the murderers of American citizens. A Quaker 
missionary, a woman, recently told us that she 
left Mexico with the deepest regret only upon 
Government order, that in her experience Ameri- 
cans in general who dealt fairly with the people 
were perfectly safe in Mexico, that where there 
were murders they were provoked either by some 
action of the victim or by the hostility created by 
other Americans in his vicinity. This, of course, 
does not apply to all the murders of American 



citizens, but it is a valuable piece of evidence. 
To it must be added the fact that the Mexicans 
along the border complain that Americans are 
guilty not only of cattle stealing, but of the 
murders of Mexican citizens of whom the American 
public hear nothing. A writer in the New York 
Nation (August 2), declares that recently in 
Douglas, Arizona, Negro troops attacked and 
killed five civilians, among them a Mexican 
citizen; that near Presidio, Texas, a detachment 
of Negro cavalry crossed the Mexican border, and, 
after beating and robbing a shopkeeper whom they 
had refused to pay for articles which they had 
bought, killed five innocent civilians whom they 
met on their way back to the United States. 
Here, most assuredly, are cases for investigation 
by the eminent humanitarians of The Association 
for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico. 

4. "The Mexican Government is confiscating 
the property of Americans and other foreigners 
in the oil fields." Here we are at the real heart 
of the problem. If Mexico were a poor country 
that contained no oil, no mines, no valuable 
ranches, we should never hear of our duty to bring 
to it by force of arms the blessings of our civ- 
ilization. 

We have not space to go into a discussion of 
the complex oil question, but the present value 
of oil shares in Mexican companies and the 
enormous dividends paid make it perfectly clear 
that the Mexican Government is entirely right in 
claiming that its tax is not confiscatory. In 
1918, the year following the so-called confiscatory 
decree the Aguila Oil Company paid 25 per cent, 
dividend. Others paid at about an equal rate. 
What the oil companies want is not justice but 
unlimited license to exploit the rich supplies of 
Mexican petroleum that as ye£ have scarcely 
been tapped. 

Even should Mexico carry out its program of 
nationalizing oil fields it would not justify the 
terrible tragedy of military intervention. One need 
not be as uncompromisingly opposed to war as 
is The World Tomorrow, to believe that the 
confiscation of private property in the national 
interest, whether wise or unwise, ought never to be a 
cause of war with a weaker nation. We predict that 
if the United States should be guilty of the crime 
of annexing Mexico, in a very few years there would 
be a public outcry in America for a nationalization 
of oil interests which would lead to taxation far 
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more rigorous than any the Carranza Government 
has imposed. What hypocrisy for a people who 
practically destroyed without compensation the 
entire capital invested in the liquor trade in the 
United States to make so-called confiscation in 
Mexico a cause of war. 

5. "Mexico, or at least the better class of 
Mexicans, would welcome intervention." This 
absurd statement appeared in an article in the 
New York Times based on a quotation from some 
anonymous Mexican sheet — probably an irres- 
ponsible reactionary paper of a type which 
Carranza's admirable free speech policy 
allows to exist unmolested. No well informed 
American believes it. It is even more false 
than the oft told story of the Russian welcome 
for foreign intervention. Our soldiers at Arch- 
angel learned how false was that tale! 

Intervention means war, long and costly. The 
Mexicans may not be able to offer organized re- 
sistance, but they can wage guerrilla warfare in 
their mountains for years. War probably means 



annexation. Certainly there is no Mexican leader 
on the ground who, if recognized by the United 
States, could succeed where Carranza failed. 
There is nothing in our history to make us believe 
that we could assimilate the Mexicans. We 
should simply create another racial issue like the 
Negro problem. Mexico must work out her own 
salvation. She has proved that she will welcome 
our disinterested aid. We can extend a friendly 
hand to her, but that hand must not be wet with 
blood. War would cost the United States the 
friendship of all Latin America, the respect of all 
honest men throughout the world, the loss of 
thousands of her own sons, the waste of un- 
measured wealth, and the destruction of the last 
vestige of national idealism. War has been de- 
nounced by the Mexican Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops, by Protestant missionaries and by organ- 
ized labor. Every church and every union ought 
to be a center of active propaganda against 
intervention and a generator of good will, "The 
time to stop a war is before it begins !" 



Signs of the Times 

Making Hungary Safe for the Hapsburgs 



THE restoration of a Hapsburg to power in Hungary is 
a logical result of the policy of the Paris imperialists whose 
partners the countrymen of Lincoln now are. To be sure, 
the Allies are making protests against Rumanian occupation of 
Budapest and the white terror which has begun. They have 
not as yet recognized the Archduke's Government, though there 
is reason to believe that the French militarists and imperialists, 
if not the others, are well satisfied with events. While many 
facts of the Hungarian situation are shrouded in darkness these 
truths are evident: Hungary formed a democratic Government 
under Karolyi without bloodshed. The Allied blockade and 
the dismemberment of Hungary without plebiscite at the hands 
of her enemies made his position impossible. A communist 
Government headed by Bela Kun succeeded to power — again 
without bloodshed. The Allies refused to deal with it or to 
lift the blockade. They supported its external foes, Rumanians 
and Czechs, and dickered with its internal enemies. Never- 
theless for months the Soviet Government fought a gallant 
fight. Many features of its internal policy won the admiration 
of fair-minded liberal observers such as H. N. Brailsford. 
Finally it fell, partly, perhaps, because the people were not 
educated up to the communist ideals, partly because of the 
natural resentment at the rigor of its dictatorship, but largely 
because of the pressure of foreign foes. The Allies promised 
the trade union anti-communists recognition, peace, and the end 
of the blockade if they would form a more "moderate" gov- 
ernment. They succeeded in doing this and expelled Bela 
Kun only to fall themselves before the Rumanian armies and 
the Hapsburg coup d'etat. Hungary lies at the mercy of its 



sworn foe Rumania whose King is a Hohenzollern, whose 
nobles are absolute autocrats, and whose peasants are 
virtual serfs. Not even Poland treats its Jewish population 
more cruelly than Rumania. Hungarian Jews, Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, used to the religious toleration of Hungary, 
have already made protest against the religious persecutions 
immediately instituted by the Rumanian orthodox church in 
Transylvania. All this the Allies " regret," yet they made it 
possible. It was never conceivable in the jumble of races in 
Central Europe that any satisfactory division of peoples into 
self-contained little nations could be satisfactory. Karolyi pro- 
posed a Customs Union of the states whose economic life de- 
pended upon the free navigation of the Danube. The Allies 
paid no heed to his plan. The Bolshevists sought a proletarian 
union of all peoples. The Allies fought them and stirred up 
racial hatred. It used to be the defence of the Austro- 
Hungarian imperialism that if the dual empire did not exist 
it would have to be created to keep peace and order. Is it 
the Allied intention that its place shall be taken in part by 
Rumania, and in part by Poland? Poles and Rumanians, or 
the ruling classes among them, are bitter imperialists. Have wc 
overthrown the old empires merely to set up these new and 
more oppressive masteries ? The Allied diplomats would prob- 
ably say no, yet France has encouraged both Poles and Ru- 
manians; and as the Manchester Guardian has shown, it is 
the British Government which has supplied the little nations 
(for a price) with the arms wherewith they wage the wars 
that the Peace Conference bids them cease! And to all this 
infamy our Government has made America a partner, and 
the President assures the Senate that only by a continuance of 
the partnership can the peace of the world be secured ! 
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What Russia Thinks of Kolchak 

THE forces of conservatism if not of reaction are proving 
unexpectedly strong in France and Italy. The Soviet 
Government of Hungary has been overthrown. It looks as if 
Lenin could save his communism in Russia only by many com- 
promises; but not even Allied support can make the Russian 
people stand for the reactionary Monarchistic, anti-Semitic 
gang whose head is Admiral Kolchak. In spite of the enthus- 
iasm for him of all the Russian emigres who fight so valiantly 
for him in American papers, in spite of the arduous labors of 
young American ex-consuls and correspondents to prove his 
likeness to George Washington and his devotion to democracy, 
in spite of valuable services freely rendered him now, or in 
former days, by Czechs and Japanese and British and Americans, 
he is losing so disastrously that the canny Japanese announce, 
at least for publication, that they will not aid him. His sup- 
porters here wail that his fate is due to lack of arms, but are 
encouraged because shipments have been arranged from this 
land of the free to help him; but even the dullest American 
ought to see how absurd it is to believe that the Bolsheviki 
could defeat him so disastrously if he had behind him — not only 
a large measure of Allied support — but the affections of the 
majority of the Russian people whose " deliverer " he was. There 
is a danger that in our rejoicing at the richly deserved collapse 
of Kolchak we should think the menace of Russian reaction has 
been wholly overcome. The allied imperialists are not so easily 
defeated. They will, if necessary, transfer their support to 
some new " deliverer," perhaps General Denikin who, thanks 
to British tanks, poison gas, and other supplies has been making 
considerable progress in the South. 

•The world's imperialists and cynical reactionaries get their 
leadership from France and Britain ; they could not easily carry 
out their programs save for the complacent support of the na- 
tion which went to war to make the world safe for democracy. 

Facts About British Imperialism 

PERSIA has accepted — under diplomatic pressure — what 
amounts to a British protectorate. No mandatory business 
of the League of Nations about this I 

Dublin Castle Rule in Ireland resting on military occupa- 
tion continues without change. 

The Egyptian uprising in the spring (see The World 
Tomorrow for May) was put down at the cost of 800 natives 
killed and 1,600 wounded. Thirty-nine natives were con- 
demned to death, 27 to life imprisonment, and 2,000 to shorter 
terms. More than $1,000,000 in fines have been levied on 
various native villages. 

British "spheres of influence" in China (according to figures 
quoted in Ellen La Motte's " Pfckin Dust") control eco- 
nomically 37 per cent of her territory — more than Japan will 
control even now that she has Shantung. 

The Hindu uprisings, crushed in some cases by dropping 
bombs indiscriminately from airplanes, have been punished by 
rigorous court martial trials. Men and even boys were flogged 
in the streets, 73 wfere sentenced to death, 147 to lifelong 
exile in the Amadam Islands, 204 to imprisonment. The 
extremely oppressive Rowlatt sedition law continues in full 
force. Travel in some provinces even from one town to another 



is rendered almost impossible for natives by rigorous 
regulations. 

A strange silence cuts off news of the Indian famine from 
which by the lowest estimate 50,000,000 people were suffering. 
All we can learn is through the Christian Herald, which re- 
ports that the Indian Government has been active in relief 
work and that ample rains have fallen to guarantee the new- 
harvest, though money for food and clothing is still heeded. 

Britain has spent more than $300,000,000 on Russian inter- 
vention — half the cost of conquering the Boer Republics. 

In America British influence urges the deportation of Hindu 
revolutionists contrary to the Anglo-Saxon tradition of freedom 
of asylum. Frank Walsh charges that at the request of the 
British Government passports are denied to American citizens. 
Mr. Nathan, a British agent, works with Mr. Archibald Stev- 
enson and the Lusk Committee. 

The British Foreign office made secret treaties during the 
war contrary to their professions to their own people, and en- 
tirely opposed to the ideals wherewith America entered the 
war. These treaties were concealed from President Wilson, 
some of them until the Peace Conference was in session. They 
were a large factor in making our hopes of a just peace a 
mockery. 

What has the British Labor Party to say to these things? 

The Shame of the Race Riots 

NO American can think of the recent race riots in Washing- 
ton and Chicago without shame and foreboding. The 
existence in the United States, north and south, east and west, 
of the prejudice, the hate, the reckless disregard for human life 
which makes possible our lynchings and race riots puts us on 
a level of savagery with the Balkans or the Turkish Empire and 
threatens every hope of the peaceful progress of our civilization. 
The one outstanding cause of the race riots is of course that ut- 
terly irrational human quality, race prejudice. But what made 
the situation acute both in Washington and Chicago — and may 
make it acute in many another city — was nothing else than a 
social and economic system which cares for profits rather than 
for human values. Society did not bother to look after the well- 
being of its Negro hewers of wood and drawers of water. Let 
them live where they could and as they could! So they be- 
came congested in the worst quarters of the city, the prey to rent 
profiteers and all sorts of immoral forces. There was continual 
strife between them and their white neighbors for inadequate 
house room. They were economically unorganized, hence they 
could be used by the bosses to keep down the wage scale. Add to 
this an inefficient and corrupt city administration and what al- 
most looks like a deliberately organized attempt in certain news- 
papers to stir up hatred by falsely charging the Negroes with 
an enormous number of crimes of bestial assault and you have 
the background for the wholesale murders of days and nights of 
rioting. 

The unique thing about the Washington and Chicago rioting 
was the new spirit manifested by the Negroes. In both cities 
whites were the aggressors but they found a Negro population 
armed and ready to retaliate, not only upon their armed enemies 
but upon the whites more or less indiscriminately. And this 
spirit the New York Times and similar sheets absurdly lay to 
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Bolshevik propaganda. Consider the facts. A race oppressed 
and discriminated against so grievously that one of its leaders 
declared that the bitterest punishment for the Kaiser would be, 
not death, but reincarnation as an American Negro, is con- 
scripted to make Europe safe for democracy. It is taught the 
holiness of fighting for the oppressed and its young men are 
carefully trained in the art of war. Negroes are men of like 
passions as ourselves. What wonder if they learned the lesson 
of war and applied it to the deliverance of the most oppressed 
race they know — their own? If a new note has come into 
Negro speeches, if a new readiness to fight white mobs with their 
own weapons inspires the Negro population, it is the whites 
who are primarily to blame. And yet the Negro will never win 
his freedom in race riots. If he arms he will only increase the 
hatred of which his people — a minority race — are now the vic- 
tims. This oppressed people are called to emancipate themselves 
and their white oppressors by the Christian way which has so 
seldom been tried. It is the way of overcoming evil with good. 
The hope of the Negro lies not in war but in education and the 
steadfast preaching of brotherhood. By all means Negroes 
must organize not as soldiers, but as workers uniting with white 
labor unions where possible, forming their own where neces- 
sary. Ten or twelve million people trained in cooperation and 
in economic solidarity, can conquer the most stupid and brutal 
oppression. 

Fortunately there are hopeful signs in the present situation. 
Negro preachers and other leaders worked on the whole success- 
fully to quiet their people. A Negro policeman shot a Negro 
for firing at a white policeman. The very seriousness of the 
crisis is arousing the more thoughtful whites as well as Negroes 
to cooperate in ending specific abuses and cultivating a better 
spirit. Best of all is the attitude white labor is taking. The 
Chicago labor paper, The New Majority, has been especially 
vigorous in its insistence on the identity of interest between the 
workers whether black or white. 

The Brutality of the War Department 

AN eminently patriotic Indiana paper recently published a 
striking cartoon which represented a brutal looking Ger* 
man who was about to fall in a heap as a result of reading 
" hard boiled " Smith's testimony on brutalities inflicted upon 
our soldiers in American prison camps in France. " Ach," he 
exclaims, " I never thought of that." The cartoon fairly 
represents the general sense of shame and horror which Amer- 
icans have felt at the revelations of army cruelty, which appar- 
ently involve not merely minor officers like Lieut. Smith but 
many men of higher rank and position. These revelations, 
coming as they do on top of a great mass of testimony as to the 
injustice of court-martial proceedings, ought to arouse wide- 
spread support for Senator Chamberlain's bill granting amnesty 
to all military prisoners not convicted for felony. Surely it is 
high time to release from our vile military prisons conscien- 
tious objectors and prisoners whose only offence was some 
breach of discipline. In justice to the War Department it is 
fair to say that in all probability its secretaries were ignorant 
of the brutalities in the prison camps in France. Such brutali- 
ties are practically inevitable as long as both the prison system 
and the military system give to men unchecked authority over 



their fellows, and respectably cloak brutality under the name 
of discipline. But the War Department's ignorance of condi- 
tions in France by no means excuses its higher officers, and in 
particular Secretary Baker, for the continuing brutalities 
within the regular American military prisons. He was in- 
formed in August 191 8 of the use of pitch black cells for soli- 
tary confinement in Fort Jay, yet so far as we are aware those 
same cells are still in use. He knew of the brutal practice of 
manacling in military prisons, yet that practise was not abolished 
until December 6, 19 18, and then only after the heroic sym- 
pathetic strike of conscientious objectors. He was informed oi 
the frightful sufferings of the Hofer brothers in the dungeon 
at Alcatraz Island, yet a letter received at this office as recently 
as August 10, 1919, charges that six conscientious objectors 
whose consciences did not permit them to work under mili- 
tary command have been confined in that self-same place of 
horror for fourteen days at a time on a diet of bread and 
water. The dungeon is in almost total darkness. It is so damp 
that a man's coat is soaked through if he leans against the 
wall. The cells are infested with vermin, and, some of the 
men report, with huge rats, although one of the prisoners said 
that the latter might be the creation of a mind almost un- 
balanced by the terrible confinement. At the end of two weeks 
of this sort of treatment the victims are taken out of solitary 
and made to walk eight hours a day in company with an 
armed guard on a windy cliff, clad only in their ordinary cloth- 
ing. No wonder one of the sufferers contracted pleurisy. Sec- 
retary Baker, in whose department these atrocities continually 
occur, is the same man who assured callers at the beginning of 
the war that under no circumstances would American con- 
scientious objectors be allowed to suffer the brutalities inflicted 
upon their brothers in England. Yet in England, so far as 
we are informed, no conscientious objectors have suffered quite 
this fate, and we believe that both there and in Canada all 
conscientious objectors, or at least all but a tiny handful are 
now free. In comparison with the evil treatment at Alcatraz 
Island, conditions at Fort Douglas, Utah, seem almost ideal. 
Yet even in this camp there are the most ridiculous restrictions 
on mail, to which Mr. Humphreys calls attention in his open 
letter to Secretary Baker, elsewhere in this issue. The World 
Tomorrow has the honor to be included, together with The 
Nation, and The New Republic, in the list of papers which 
conscientious objectors are not allowed to read. Frank Burke, 
a conscientious objector, recently died at Fort Douglas. His 
fellow prisoners believe that his death, from stomach trouble, 
was in reality due to his prison treatment. 

The Demand for Amnesty 

OF course not all the guilt for this state of affairs rests upon 
the War Department. Much of it rests upon the state of 
American public opinion, which has been systematically misled 
and inflamed against conscientious objectors and other 
political prisoners by newspapers and politicians. Nor can 
President Wilson escape his share of responsibility. He may 
not be informed of the particular sufferings at Alcatraz Island. 
He may not know of the abounding cruelty inflicted upon I. 
W. W.'s who were held for deportation in county jails in the 
far west for almost two years and then released because there 
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was no evidence against them. He may not know how terrible 
are those jails in Kansas recently described by Winthrop D. 
Lane, investigator for* the Civil Liberties Bureau, in which 
for two years federal prisoners have been confined while await- 
ing trial under indictments so flimsy that more than 
once the United States Attorney has had to come into court 
with a new indictment in order to hold the prisoners. Yet the 
President, as the head of the government, cannot escape re- 
sponsibility for the acts of his subordinates, and whether or 
not he knew the details, he well knew that men like 'Gene 
Debs and women like Kate Richards O'Hare were being sent 
to jail for nothing more or less than their loyalty to conviction. 
He, the author of " The New Freedom," he who only a few 
weeks ago told a Paris audience of the faith America had in 
free speech, nevertheless has not interfered to remove from us 
the disgrace of imposing the heaviest sentences of any nation 
upon political heretics and industrial prisoners. We know that 
the President is engaged with many weighty matters, but 
surely he cannot afford not to consider this issue of general 
amnesty. In days gone by he has not been afraid to try to lead 
public opinion. If he thinks that public opinion is now opposed 
to amnesty, let him try to educate it, by acting according to the 
dictates of justice, humanity, and sound political wisdom. 
There is yet time for him to remove from himself and from his 
country some measure of the shame that is now their portion. 

What Universal Military Training Means 

THE Kahn-Chamberlain Bill for Compulsory Military 
Training and Service has been introduced in the House 
and in the Senate. It provides for six months' training in the 
first instance for youths between the eighteenth and twentieth 
year, after which men are to be held in the reserves. Various 
vocational training schemes are added to make the dose palat- 
able. More significant than this bill, which has been fully 
anticipated, is the fact that Secretary of War Baker has at 
last recommended Universal Military Training. He proposes 
an original period of service of three months. These plans 
provide also for a standing army of over 500,000. No sensible 
men believes for an instant that the General Staff or the mili- 
tarists will ever be content with so obviously ineffective a meas- 
ure, from a military standpoint, as three or six months' train- 
ing. This is but the entering wedge, the camel's nose under 
the tent. 

However the fact may be disguised it is evident that these 
bills mean military conscription. If they are enacted, we have 
conquered the Prussians and lost the war. At a time when 
we are far and away the richest and most powerful country; 
when no conceivable enemy menaces our safety; when alone of 
the great nations our youth is not seriously decimated by war, 
or our population weakened by disease; at a moment when 
the whole world is sick unto death with militarism, staggering 
under its cost, and in almost open revolt against conscription, 
we are to follow the old plans and compel our erstwhile allies 
to follow our example. We cannot afford properly to feed 
or to educate our children — one-fifth of the little ones in New 
York suffer seriously from malnutrition — but we can pour out 
money like water for the enormous costs of universal military 
training. We cannot solve the problem of the high cost of 



living, but we can give the DuPont Powder Company and 
similar corporations further chances to grow fat on the sort 
of armed truce which does not secure peace but makes war more 
likely. We are to take our sons at the impressionable age, 
send them to the inevitably demoralizing atmosphere of great 
camps, whose chief amusement is gambling, and whose ordi- 
nary diversion is the telling of unclean stories. We are to sub- 
mit their bodies to the dull mechanical routine of peace time 
military drills and to the propaganda of jingoism, fear, and 
hate, by which alone can a military system be supported. We 
are to train them not alone in the physical but in the mental 
goose-step, in the habit of unquestioning obedience which either 
makes rebels or dull martinets, whereas we need men capable 
of constructive thinking on public problems. Our sons must 
render implicit obedience to professional officers who will 
wield over them the most absolute powers. It is a moral cer- 
tainty that in such an officer caste the proportion of "hard 
boiled Smiths" and other brutal tyrants will be large. For 
minor offences there will await our sons the terrible rigors of 
military punishments, the unspeakable dungeon at Alcatraz 
Island, and the solitary cells of Fort Leavenworth and Fort 
Jay. Thus has the war been justified by its fruits. Once 
more has the Administration proved faithful to its record of 
contradicting its promises by its deeds. Not only have our 
rulers betrayed the hopes they raised in us, they have 
made us the betrayers of the hopes of the world ; first of Russia, 
then of the German people, then of China, and now of all 
plain people everywhere who have endured the agonies of four 
years of war in the hope that the monster might be for ever 
killed. And yet, sad as will be the fate of our rulers before 
the judgment seat of history, it is not Congress or President 
Wilson, or Secretary Baker who is most to blame, but rather a 
system of exploitation of the weak by the strong, a system of 
imperialism which uses the vague idealist Wood row Wilson 
as truly as the tiger Clemenceau; the liberal, Newton D. Baker, 
as surely as the most brutal officer in his military establish- 
ment. Peace and freedom will come when we change the 
system, and one step toward that change is to defeat the idea 
of military conscription in these United States. Fortunately 
the evidence is clear that the task is not impossible if Ameri- 
cans are alert and earnest. 

Some Victories for Justice 

THE reactionary forces in both New York and Paterson 
overreached themselves and in consequence met a tem- 
porary setback. In the former city the State ignominiously 
failed to get its "evidence" in shape to present to the Court at 
the hearing for the revocation of the charter of the Rand 
School. The judge dismissed the case. But the Attorney 
General has declared he will make a new effort in the fall 
and in the meantime the Lusk Committee's activities continue. 
In Paterson the authorities were obliged to drop their case 
against the officials of the Amalgamated Textile Workers, and 
with it went the prohibition of any meetings of the Union. That 
organization has been active in the successful strike of the 
silk weavers for a forty-four hour week. It has recently started 
to organize in Utica, N. Y., where the authorities are copying 
Paterson tactics. 
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Some Impressions of Negro Labor in the South 

By STELLA CROSSLEY DALJORD 



WHEN I started for Texas on a short speaking 
tour last spring, I had various fears and 
forebodings about what I might find in the 
relation of the White man to the Negro in the 
South. I had read numerous and authentic 
accounts in newspapers and periodicals of recent 
lynchings in the South, accounts of indescribable 
and cold-blooded cruelty that at first seemed 
unbelievable on the part of a twentieth-century 
savage, let alone twentieth-century, supposed- 
to-be-civilized white men. I had also discovered 
that most of the crimes for which these horrible 
deaths were inflicted, were not the much talked 
of crimes of assault and rape, but were more often 
ordinary crimes and sometimes unimportant mis- 
demeanors. 

On the train between New York and New 
Orleans was a "factory efficiency man" who was 
on his way to a New Orleans barrel factory 
where he planned to compress the ordinary 
labor of ten hours into eight — at the same wages 
per hour. He told me that most of the several 
thousand workers in the factory were Negroes, 
and that, of course, in the South, the hours and 
comforts of the Negro worker were not given 
much consideration. "You know," he said with 
a smile, as though it were a good joke, "the folks 
in the South know how to treat the Negro much 
better than you folks up North do. We have 
the corner grocery store court here, and if a Negro 
does not step lively, as he should, the grocery 
store jury just get a rope from behind the counter 
and go out and string him up." 

During my first week in Texas, I spoke at a 
number of noon-day factory meetings in the oil- 
refinery section, in and about Port Arthur. There 
is immense natural wealth in that part of the 
country, but the average inhabitant, or worker, 
benefited very little from it, as far as I could see. 
The company houses of the workers were poor, 
the wages not high, and the hours long — from 
ten to twelve, with much Sunday work. Of 
course the Negro quarters were the poorest in 
the city; in Port Arthur they were in the old, 
segregated, and still flourishing, Red Light district. 
For, of course — or so they tell you in Port Arthur — 



where there are so many thousand single men 
there must be a Red Light district. 

I was told, upon my arrival in Texas, that in 
my speeches I must ignore the Negro vote, for 
if the white men of the state got the idea that 
Negro women would vote too it would kill our 
suffrage vote. Also, that through very high poll 
tax and the like, most of the Negro men were 
kept from the polls. But at the factory gates 
where the Negroes poured out one gate and the 
white men another, I could not resist handing 
them a piece of literature too, reminding them 
that we would speak presently. It seemed, some- 
how, such a farce for us women to be asking for 
the vote on the ground of democracy in one 
breath, and then by our deeds, denying that same 
democracy to the Negro. But where I did that, 
I noticed that our meetings were something of a 
failure. 

In the lumber region of Texas we ran across 
one, John Kirby, lumber king in the United 
States, going quietly about and speaking at 
meetings on the "Constitution." Our curiosity 
was aroused, and we finally managed to have our 
path cross Mr. Kirby's, indeed we spoke at the 
same meeting. It seemed a rather singular thing 
that a busy man like Mr. Kirby should take time 
off to travel about the country at that particular 
moment, with no greater impetus behind him 
than that venerable document, the Constitution 
of the United States, but his speech at the meeting 
disclosed his real reason. 

After much fulsome flattery and inaccurate 
oratory in the beginning of his speech, Mr. Kirby, 
who had the face of one "Grab-It- All" of cartoon 
fame, got down to brass tacks. He said the 
Constitution of the United States was the grandest 
document in the world, that it was perfect, and 
that he who would try to change it was that 
terrible traitor, a Bolshevist ! The note of warning 
that ran all through his talk was: "Don't change 
anything, don't vote for woman suffrage, don't 
stand for any reform — keep everything just as 
it is." 

In talking with Mr. Kirby's confidential sec- 
retary after the meeting, I found out, among other 
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things, that Mr. Kirby was going to vote the Re- 
publican ticket in the fall (though in his speech 
he had intimated that a man who did not vote 
the Democratic ticket was nothing short of a 
traitor), because "Wilson was being too radical 
and fooling too much with those damn laborers/' 
The confidential man elucidated still further that 
labor was getting "too damn upish" — give him 
and Mr. Kirby the nigger for work — "he doesn't 
make such a fuss about things." I had bpen in a 
number of Mr. Kirby's saw-mill towns, and the 
conditions there, for Negro workers especially, 
were unspeakable. No wonder Mr. Kirby kept 
drumming into people's ears, "No change, no 
change." 

In the summer of 1918 the present governor 
of Texas, in a very hot fight, defeated Jim Fer- 
guson, a candidate with a very decided political 
stench. This year Mr. Ferguson published a 
little paper entitled "Agin 'Em All," that was 
very widely circulated. The paper was well 
named, for Mr. Ferguson was against all decency 
and reform in politics, crying only for the old 
days when it was the "regular thing" to "get 
all you could" out of politics. In large letters, 
running across the whole front page of his paper, 
was this forward looking statement: "Carrie 
Chapman Catt, the head of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement in this country says: * Suffrage Demo- 
cracy knows no bias of race, color, creed, or sex.' 
Then if suffrage should carry in Texas the first 
thing they would want to do is to abolish the 
separate coach laws in Texas. Your wife, sister, 
or daughter will be riding side by side with either 
a nigger wench or a nigger buck — or they may have 
to ride between both. Mr. Voter, which do you 
want, White Democracy, or Nigger Democracy?" 
Elsewhere in this publication was found: "Woman 
Suffrage is a northern idea, fostered largely by 
those WHO BELIEVE A NEGRO IS AS GOOD 
AS A WHITE MAN." 

When the vote was counted, it seemed as though 
most of the voters held sentiments similar to those 
expressed by Mr. Ferguson. 

The Texas convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor met in Beaumont in May, and since 
practically everything accomplished at the con- 
vention was reactionary in its nature, it was not 
to be wondered at that the resolution, giving 
colored men an equal voice in the convention, 
should have been voted down. 



The daily papers in Texas gave much space to 
an account of a speech made in the Senate at 
Washington by a Southern senator in which he 
talked against the League of Nations on the 
ground of the "Negro Peril." He said, among 
other things, that one of the vicious things about 
the proposed League was that it gave other 
races, the black and the yellow, a chance to come 
in one quality with the white. And, of course, the 
South, that had had experience with the Negro, 
knew what a blasphemous doctrine that was! 

In talking to a young cotton-buyer, who had 
but recently resigned his army commission, on 
the train one day, I learned that he had been drill- 
ing Negro soldiers. " All niggers are bad enough," 
said he, "but deliver me from drilling the educated 
ones! They talk back to you. No niggers should 
be educated." I gathered, through further con- 
versation, that the educated Negroes resented 
abusive language, "the kind you have to use with 
niggers," more than the uneducated ones did. 

In talking of various present day problems, 
my young cotton-buyer expressed the following 
sentiments, which alas! were not uncommon 
through the South. "I don't believe in all this 
fuss and stir and changing things; I don't believe 
in your woman suffrage or in all this new fangled 
talk about the rights of labor — . Oh, yes, I 
suppose there are some who don't live in decent 
houses or have enough to get along on — lots of 
'em; but then they're only niggers and cotton- 
workers, so why should we care?" Such is the 
spirit which makes lynchings and race riots pos- 
sible both North and South. 



44 THAT THE DEAD SHALL NOT HAVE DIED 
IN VAIN" 

O Father Eternal, who art not the God of the 
dead, but of the living, we thank Thee for the 
larger outlook and richer life of those whom Thou 
hast called to be with Thee. Give us such a sense 
of their continuing presence with us that we shall 
share their clearer vision and ampler purpose. 
May their going to Thee break up the narrowness 
of our earthly friendships, and so enlarge our 
sympathies that we shall serve Thee in true fellow- 
snip with our brethren here and with the spirits of 
just men made perfect. Enable us so tonelp in 
bringing their purposes to fruition that their sacri- 
fices shall not have been in vain; and unite us with 
them in their deeper desire and understanding as 
we pray Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven. Through Him whose Spirit prays within 
us according to Thy will. Amen. 
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British Labor and the Middle Class 

A Revolution Without a Philosophy 
By ARTHUR GLEASON 



THE " arbiters of contemporary events " are the workers, 
but they do not know it. The center of authority is in 
labor, but it exercises its authority only in spurts and 
spasms. Failure to recognize this latent power of labor is to 
lose track of where " the ball " is and to whom it is being 
passed. It is to concentrate attention on the blanketed figures 
at the side lines, who madly dance up and down and scream. 

How the Fundamental Law of Profit Has 
Worked 

Mr. James A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation (at the sixth National Foreign Trade Convention, 
April, 1919), said: " Production is always a question of profit," 
and he called it "a fundamental law." 

Fundamental laws, like general principles, have a way of 
escaping under sharp analysis, like a netted jellyfish. 

That he meant "profit" in its meaning of reward for private 
effort is proved by his preceding and qualifying sentence in 
which " he called for such legislation on commerce as to render 
the enterprise competitive. " 

The luxury of an incentive of unlimited rewards to induce 
idle capital to invest has been purchased in Britain by low 
wages to manual workers and low salaries to managers, tech- 
nical men and men of directive and administrative ability. This 
gamble and adventure of sliding scale returns to capital has 
been proved to be a luxury. What is more needed is an in-" 
centive to managers and to manual workers to give high pro- 
duction. Private enterprise, private ownership, which aims at 
profits for shareholders, has failed to give the needed incentive 
to workers by hand and brain. Large sections of workers 
refuse any longer to operate the system of private enterprise: 
that treadmill of muzzled oxen which grinds out profits for 
shareholders. The social revolution, now under way in Britain, 
has been hastened by this fact that the capitalists and employers* 
have lost control of labor. Labor in certain of the key indus- 
tries refuses longer to work for a system of " private enterprise " 
and " private profits." In America " private enterprise " is a 
religious idea, closely interwoven with the ideas of " God " and 
" Country." To challenge it is to pass under such scornful 
censure as met the atheist in the days of State religion. But in 
Britain, war-profiteering destroyed the last vestige of reverence 
for " private enterprise " as a religious idea. And intellectual 
respect for " private enterprise " was undermined by the Coal 
Commission, where the coal owners were unable to construct a 
case against the naive questioning of Mr. Smillie and Mr. 
Sidney Webb. 

The lords (a Duke, an Earl, and some Marquises) made a 
better showing in their defence of royalties (for which they 
give no work, but receive 5% pence on every ton raised in 
Britain) than the coal owners made in their defence of profits. 
The reason was simple. The coal owners waged their combat 



• With the food will of labor withdrawn, their M property " lose* 
in value. 



on facts, and were routed because facts were against them. 
The lords fell back on mysticism — the great tradition of the 
upper class — religion, morality, the sacredness of property. The 
voice of each of them rang with conviction (except the voice 
of the very charming Marquis of Bute, who lisped). To state 
a belief in things unseen is an act of faith, and always inspires 
respect among intelligent persons. So when an engaging red- 
haired youth, named the Duke of Northumberland, uttered his 
conviction that England would go down if his unearned income 
was touched, the King's Robing Room rang with applause. 

The very moderate and minor amendments which the 
workers have already obtained, arouse a loud cackle of dismay. 
When the knife really enters there will be a cry. To obtain 
a standard of well-being which merely puts them on a level 
with that of corresponding American workers in pre-war 
days, the British workers have had to take determined action, 
which is described as revolutionary, and which will dislocate 
the industrial system as it existed before the war. It will take 
many years, perhaps a generation, to work out these demands 
for a decent minimum, and meanwhile production will suffer, 
prices in competitive foreign trade will go against the British 
exporter. It now requires a revolution to accomplish what in 
a country of richer natural resources, of higher wages, of 
modern machinery, would have taken place automatically. So 
long has justice been denied that the simplest changes mean 
drastic reconstruction, with an upset. So simple and elementary 
a step as, for instance, the transfer of the key industries to 
public ownership will be bitterly fought. Britain was a 25 
shilling a week country. Year after year and up to the day 
of the war, men were underpaid. Britain conducted her 
business (commerce and industry) on a wage scale so low as 
to give no well-being to the mass of manual workers, and 
primary poverty to a considerable proportion of them. Now 
there is going to be poverty for all. The upper classes put off 
paying the score. They played their system of underpay till 
it was over-ripe. Now there isn't enough machinery ready to 
ease them into plenty. Labor is at the door and demands die 
greatly higher wage. Too late for gentle adjustment. Now it 
is pay the wage and lessen the hours, and lose the monopoly 
grip on foreign markets. It is poverty for all. 

The Price Britain Paid 

The price Britain paid for building an economic system on a 
foundation of human misery is this: 

1. Her men of directive managerial administrative capacity 
loafed on their job. They failed to install sufficient modern 
standardized machinery in industry. They saved costs by cheap 
labor, instead of saving costs by high production through mod- 
ern machinery and high wages. 

2. Sections of the upper middle class and the upper data 
lived on the community through the ownership of land, rap* 
alties, wayleaves, speculative shares. A more equalitariaa 
society would have driven them into the ranks of the producer*. 
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To-day they are being forced to work. As M. Jouhaux, secre- 
tary of the French Federation of Labor, said on June 26 : " The 
world stands before the bankruptcy of the middle class." 
3. Low wages affected the British working class: 

(a) by leading to the emigration of some of their sturdy 
adventurous ambitious stock; 

(b) deterioration in physique of sections of the industrial 
population ; 

(c) the lessening of efficiency not alone through dim- 
inished vitality but also by breeding bad habits of 
ca* canny, i. e., of slack work, or restricted produc- 
tion. 

(This wide-spread system of trade union restrictions was of 
course necessary as a protection against overwork, long hours, 
the strain of speeding up on impaired reserve strength.) 

There was a hot time coming to Britain, and it has come. 
There is nothing that can stop the tumble, for the mass is 
in motion. The day of reckoning would have come if there 
had been no war. 

The Fate of the Middle Class 

The middle class are protesting vigorously at being auto- 
matically abolished. They do not turn their wrath upon the 
economic system which in its ebbing has left them high and 
dry, as the tide leaves a boat on the beach. They turn their 
wrath upon labor, whose high wages are to them the visible 
sign of their own decay, and therefore seem to them the cause 
of that decay. But they fail to ask why their own incomes 
have not lifted. If they had asked the question, they would 
have found the answer. They cannot better their incomes 
because they do not "strike." And the reason they do not 
strike is because they can not. If they struck, nothing would 
happen. The crops would still grow, the harvesters would still 
come bringing in their sheaves. Engineers would roll the 
Liverpool trains into Euston Station. Coal would be hewn. 
Girls would still stitch. Folks would continue to be fed and 
clothed and transported. The solar system would revolve, and 
the little wheels of industry would revolve. Life and the 
human race would go on untroubled, without blinking an eye- 
lash if the- middle class rose in a splendid fury and established 
a soviet and the dictatorship of the respectable. Theirs would 
be a heroic gesture, but a gesture in the void. They are not 
of the stuff to make earth tremble. 

Their difficulty is that they do not perform a function which 
is any longer essential. As their function fails, their " rights " 
fade away. 

The Nineteenth Century was the last century of the Middle 
Class — " that portion of the Community to which money is the 
primary condition and the primary instrument of life."* They 
were the individual middlemen, and that function is being 
taken over by the vaster organization of distribution, by chain- 
. stores, by co-operative societies, by great emporiums. They 
were the collectors of little individual pools of capital, and 
that function is being taken over by the big trusts and national- 
ized industries, which use their own productive efficiency in 
terms of present profits to accumulate for reserves, extensions, 
and new embarkations. As the process of collective expropria- 
tion proceeds, through the capital levy, death duties, profits tax 

* No definition of the middle class, yet devised, is adequate. 



and income tax, this section of the middle class is going to be 
gently and almost painlessly eliminated. 

But there are groups in the middle class who do perform a 
function. What of them ? 

A large section of the "salariat," the black-coated proletariat, 
are already forming their associations and trade unions and 
getting into the game. Britain has the Railway Clerks Asso- 
ciation of station-masters, agents and chief clerks. The Post 
Office and Civil Service has a Postmen's Federation of 65,000 
members, a Postal and Telegraph Clerks Association of 27,000, 
the Fawcett Association of 6,000, the new Society of Civil 
Servants, the Association of Staff Clerks, and others. The Na- 
tional Union of Teachers has 100,000, and is so thoroughly 
organized as to call strikes and win wage advances. There is 
a Union of Engineering Foremen and a Federation of Brain 
Workers. The Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Draughtsmen is a trade union and a part of the labor move- 
ment. The Association of Industrial Chemists is on the way. 

While the useless and festering mass of the middle class 
can be extracted without damage to the 'body politic (without 
any notice even being taken, except for the momentary cry at 
the peak of the operation), the same swift skilled treatment is 
not possible or desirable for these living members, just listed. 
Neither hot air nor gas could disguise the loss, if anything rude 
were done to managers, deputies, supervisory grades, profession- 
als, superintendents, foremen, brain-workers. Many of their 
associations have joined and are joining the labor movement. 
Others are resolute in keeping clear. The Miners have often 
kept themselves clear of the labor movement. Thus, when 
Lloyd George harnessed in the British trade unions to the 
unified purpose of the state (including later the execution of 
the secret treaties), the miners refused to sign away their power. 
Being a key industry, they could enforce their will. It is pos- 
sible that in these next five years we shall witness similar be- 
haviour on the part of powerful professional associations like 
the doctors. They could not go down to extinction like the bulk 
of the middle class, because they perform a supremely important 
function, and it is conceivable that they may prefer a lone 
Guild — or Soviet — role to that of affiliation to the Labor Party. 

On the other hand, the teachers in recent annual conference 
frankly confessed their debt to labor, and a section of teachers 
from the Rhondda Valley, avowedly under the influence of the 
miners' example, successfully led the conference to demand 
workers' control. 

I heard the drowned voice of the technical expert at the 
National Industrial Council; Sir Robert Home and Lloyd 
George had got their industrial community nicely lined up into 
two neat compartments — employers and workers. And sud- 
denly out of the dim hall came a small voice of protest, and 
the protestant walked to the platform and spoke his piece of 
how he represented a large group of technical employees.* He 
was promptly squelched by the Government officials, who im- 
plied: 

"Why is life full of these alien particles? They tear 
through paper programs. They poison the pipe of peace. " 

At any moment this pathetic invaded little neutral may 
become the Serbia that precipitates the class war, or the Bel- 



•The Society of Technical Engineers. 
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gium over whose dead body as a moral emblem the Big Ones 
fight. Always the fight is said to be on behalf of the Little 
Nation. The royalty owners and coal owners pleaded that 
rich rewards should go to directive capacity. Then the records 
were dug up, and it was found that colliery managers as a class 
received £400 a year. 

These lively remains of the middle class will have to be 
incorporated in the new social order. 

Middle Class Organizations 

The Guild of Insurance Officials numbers 10,000 and in- 
cludes all branches of insurance staffs from branch managers 
to junior clerks. There is the Bank Clerks Union, The Pro» 
fessional Workers Federation numbers 174,000, and includes 
the National Union of Teachers, the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Assistant Masters, the Customs and Excise Federation, 
the Second Division Clerks Association, the Association of 
Assistant Mistresses. The National Union of Journalists, 
which met in delegate meeting on Good Friday, represented 
4,000 members, out for " salaries and hours." A representa- 
tive said : " The gentleman who turns out the gas-lamps in 
front of my house is paid more than my colleague; the other 
gentleman who calls to record the figures on my gas-meter is 
paid more than I am." 

These organizations range from group meetings to trade 
unions, but they are alike in their consciousness of function and 
in their demand to win representation in the State because of 
that function. Organized management, organized technical 
and scientific knowledge and skill, is, then, in some instances, 
joining the labor movement. In other instances, it is an inde- 
pendent force in industry. 

These organizations are of more importance than the Middle 
Classes Union, recently formed, which will not be effective, 
because, failing to represent function, it will be unable to exert 
industrial pressure. So its resolutions will pass into the Morn- 
ing Post, instead of into law. It has no power to combine, 
because it does not perform essential services. If it attempts 
to break strikes by black-legging, it will create disorder and will 
be eliminated by any Government which seeks law and order. 

The organizer of the Middle Classes Union is Kenneday 
Jones, M.P. He says: 

" In almost every country in Europe to-day the middle 
classes are being attacked. 1. Who are the middle classes? 
2. What can the middle classes do, even if they organize 
and combine? The middle classes are all those unorgan- 
ized citizens, from the point of view of voting power, who 
stand between the organized and federated worker on the 
one hand and the smaller, but almost equally powerful 
class, who stand for organized and consolidated Capital on 
the other. The middle classes are that large body in the 
nation who work with their heads rather than their hands, 
and in whom by far the greater part of the national brain 
is concentrated. They comprise all the professions, learned 
and otherwise, shopkeepers and clerks, and those who help 
to manage industries and businesses of every sort. To 
these classes belong both the soldier and the sailor, the 
stockbroker and the clergyman, the barrister and the archi- 
tect, the grocer and the solicitor, the author of great works 
and the men and women whose writings are confined to 
ledgers." 

At question time a lady asked if there Was any objection to 



younger branches of the aristocracy, " who are as poor as 
church mice," joining the Union. 

The Chairman replied that if any impoverished earl wished 
to join the Middle Classes Union, they would be glad to wel- 
come him. 

In advertising for members, the Union announces: 

" The Union has been formed to protect the great, 
hitherto unorganized, Middle Classes, against the insati- 
able demands of Labor, the Power of Capital, the indif- 
ference of Governments." 

There are many definitions of the middle class as seen by 
itself. Here are a few: 

" Those members of the Community who work with 
brain and pen." 

" Lying between Capital and Labor." 

" Everyone between the artisan and the aristocrat." 

" A state of mind." 

" People with small fixed incomes." 

Bernard Shaw says that a middle-class man is a man who 
would refuse anything less than a five-pound fee. 

The Middle Classes Union is amusing, but unimportant.. 
It is unimportant because all that is effective in it will seek 
expression through other groups — the professional associations 
and trade unions. 

To sum up what has been said on the Middle Classes. ( 1 ) 
The non-functioning sections are being squeezed out of exist- 
ence. (2) Some of the supervisory grades are joining the 
Labor Movement. (3) Some groups of managers and other 
brain-workers, such as doctors, are keeping themselves clear of 
either armed camp of capitalist or labor. They are likely to 
find themselves in the position of a neutral state, lying between 
two great powers. (4) The artist, research scientist, creator 
of values, will have the same lot in these next few years as 
he has always known. The swlaying of forces in combat can 
not make him more lonely than he has been in the modern 
world. He will not be less lonely until a free humanity is 
able to enjoy creative work. His sympathies run with the dis- 
inherited who now, at long last, climb to power. But he has 
no illusions that their sympathies wjll be with him. 

A Revolution Without a Philosophy 

Certain theorists profess to see in the British labor move- 
ment pure syndicalism. Thus, I quote from J. W. Scott, 
lecturer in moral philosophy in the University of Glasgow: 
" Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism " : 

" Much current philosophy " [by which he means the 
evolutionism of Bergson and the realism of Bertrand Rus- 
sell] "would, if true, essentially justify what is sometimes 
spoken of as the new philosophy of Labor. Syndicalism is 
the voice of the failure of something. The placing of the 
chief end of man in economics and in the salvation of a 
class is of the nature of a relapse. It is the failure of the 
long effort to achieve the good for man as such — the good, 
not of one class, but of all classes. Syndicalism is the 
failure of the socialistic idea to prove its fitness for political 
power. It is the very voice of socialism at the confes- 
sional, confessing its inability to do what it set out to do 
namely, run a State." 

It is true that a few extremists talk in Bergsonian terms 
of the change. " The march of events." " The revolutionary 
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moment" " The instinctive movement of the masses." They 
have gone on from Marx to Bergson. In the old patter, the 
economic conditions were going to ripen inevitably till the 
proletariat took over power. Now, " the march of events " is 
" an instinctive movement " of the people. 

But to imply that British labor is syndicalist is an intellectu- 
alistic feat which could only have been carried through an 
entire book by a very young philosopher living in the Clyde 
area. In general, British labor has no philosophy, no general 
outlook, but deals in piecemeal gains by compromise and oppor- 
tunism, with a floundering sureness, like the land-progress of 
a seal. It has, however, determined on those gains (such as, 
for instance, to consolidate the wage-gains made during the 
war), and those gains are ripping the old order into small bits. 
Labor is at the beginning of the changes which it will put 
through in the next ten years.* Those changes seek to obtain : 

1. A higher standard of living than the average wage of 
any industry yet affords. 

2. More leisure than the working day, as set in any indus- 
try yet allows. 

3. Housing (actually in brick, not on paper). 

4. A regulation of private profits. 

5. The nationalization of public utilities. 

6. Joint control in management throughout industry. 

7. Taxation to distribute the wealth of the community. 

8. The elimination of unemployment. 

9. The creation of a good life by education. 

The common people are seeking a cure for what their bril- 
liant young champion, R. H. Tawney, calls " the sickness of 
acquisitive society." They are, as Arthur Henderson puts it, 
in " moral antagonism " to national effort for private gain. 
They are literally sick to death of the life they have known, 
as organized and governed by the owners of land and capital, 
the instigators of war, the manipulators of peace with public 
phrases and private promises. With them in their quest for 
a good life are the noblest of the Church, such as William 
Temple. With them are many of the trained economic and 
industrial minds of England's elite, such as J. A. Hobson, 
Tawney, Webb, Cole, Brailsford. 

But, for all that, the task is gigantic because the status quo 
has an immense specific gravity, all its own. Inertia is woven 
into the fibre of human nature. 

Because of some brilliant pamphlets the friends of labor 
looked to it for a cavalry charge through the disorganized 
hosts of privilege. They hoped for a flying squadron, in perfect 
battle formation, led by some plumed champion, to go spurring 
and prancing towards a clearly-seen objective, while, falling 
back before them, the old order would be shouting its surrender. 
Nothing of the sort has happened. The immediate gains of 
labor are being made sectionally and not by the unified move- 
ment They are being largely made by the industrial power 
of the Triple Alliance, headed by Robert Smillie, the miner. 
He is the greatest leader of labor in this generation.t He is 
simple and homely, of rugged integrity, of a devotion to his 



•And a full generation at least will be required to "constitution- 
alize " and stabilize the changes. The next few years will see more 
unrest than Britain has known in a century. 

f In personality, Smillie is much like Eugene Debs. But the British 
democracy does not reward its devoted servant with jail. 



followers unmatched since Keir Hardie and Alexander Mac- 
Donald. But he and his Triple Alliance, as yet, have to act 
alone, and then wait for the other millions of labor to catch up 
and receive the distributed gain. Labor is weaker in influence 
and slower to act than was anticipated. The clue has not been 
found. The leader of all is not in sight. The organization 
is not perfected. So the mass movement drives on under the 
urge of its instincts to a series of next-steps, after the path has 
been broken by the miners and railwaymen. 

There is an utter absence of central government in British 
trade unionism. If trade unionism had a punch mated to its 
bulk, it Would have knocked out some of its enemies before this. 
But its punch must be made through the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress, and the P. C. is so 
perfectly balanced with historical characters, leaders with a 
past, forlorn hopes, and men to memory dear, that it is reverent 
in the presence of authority, and eminently solid and safe in an 
age of crisis. It is sometimes in part a blend of bartered votes. 
The ancients are occasionally on it, the discredited, the defeated. 
All the lazy kindliness of English nature wreaks itself on the 
P. C. 

There is J. B. Williams, who wails that the littlest union 
is never listened to. So on to the P. C. he goes. 

There is W. J. Davis, the oldest active trade unionist. It's 
a pity not to give it to the fine old man. 

There's Havelock Wilson. We swatted him proper in 3 
votes. We hate his policy. So like good fellows, we'll shove 
him aboard. 

Then a dashing young leader of British Bolsheviks prances 
down the aisle and swaps votes for one or two more places. And 
by the time the consolation prize and auction features are cared 
for, the membership is buried deep in cotton wool, and there 
is little decisive action for another year. 

The Climate of Disillusionment 

But not only is there this temperamental slowness ot the 
British, there is at the moment a climate of disillusionment. 
Most of the Government program of reconstruction — Housing, 
Land, Education — has temporarily fallen down. Some day it 
will greatly eventuate, but not to-day. The people after the 
war had looked for a logical fourth act to the drama, with 
stern justice meted to the wicked, rewards and happiness to 
suffering innocents, and a general sense of well-being. But 
they found that a fever had burned them till they were restless 
instead of satisfied. They found that they had fed on poison 
so that they were mortified instead of purged | A weariness 
set in, a carelessness of what comes after, and, as undertone 
to the celebration of peace, " the quiet weeping of the world." 
A suppressed bitterness of suffering long endured, inequalities 
of sacrifice, the nag of old wounds, unemployment and hate — 
these are the deposits of the heady tonic of war. One has the 
sense of a gathering doom, something slowly cumulative through 
the four years of prelude, and now thickening for the crash 
and chaos. The face of the sun is darkened over the earth that 
is black, and the veil of all the temples is rent. Faith has died 
with the death of the young men. " Only within the scaffolding 
of these truths, only on the firm foundation of unyielding de- 
spair, can the soul's habitation henceforth be safely built." Belief 
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and hope — we are beyond those eager projections of man's de- 
sires. This sadness and despair condition all efforts of group 
or individual. For the moment, the full devastating vision of 
the futility of human effort has fallen on Europe. England 
shares in this. Why believe in the power of labor to redeem a 
world where all things come to dust? 

I have a friend in the Ministry of Labour, who, falling 
under this disillusionment, and seeing with Scotch acumen the 
limitations of labor, frankly questions its right to rule. He 
said to me: "lama little doubtful about accepting Labor as 
the coming power. So I have been putting two questions to 
myself recently. Which side would I have been on at the time 
of the French Revolution? And in an earlier day, would I 
have been in the mob that cried ' Crucify Him ' ? I wonder 
now if I am making the refusal to accept a gain of the human 
spirit" 

The Political and the Industrial Weapons 

But it has become academic to debate whether we shall 
accept life and labor. The only matter for practical men now 
to consider is the system to be erected on the ruins of privately 
owned and controlled industry. Which industries shall be 
immediately purchased by the community? How many and 
which of the functions of management shall immediately pass 
under the control of the workers? How shall this power of 
the producers register itself in Parliament? Shall there be a 
Special House of Producers inside Parliament? Or a National 
Industrial Council outside? And what shall be the relation of 
that to Parliament? 

As soon as trade union organization passes 45 per cent (of 
male adult manual workers), the power of it is so great that 
it must function directly upon Congress or Parliament, if the 
State is to remain under constitutional Parliamentary authority. 
Only because the American Federation of Labor contains a 
small minority of workers, has Mr. Gompers failed to recog- 
nize die subversive character of his teachings. If labor does not 
possess a political party, it must by the law of its own growth 
break out in unlawful demonstrations. 

Mr. Gompers, die Syndicalists, and the revolutionaries of 
Switzerland and Italy do not believe in the political expression 
of labor. But British labor prefers to work along constitu- 
tional lines, and does not desire to be forced to make its demo- 
cratic gains by direct action. It was driven to its recent power- 
ful and victorious use of the industrial weapon by the failure 
of Parliament to carry out its pledges. The miners believe that 
such theories as Mr. Gompers holds will lead a state to destruc- 
tion. Let labor organize for the ballot, and vote in the measures 
it desires. That is why the miners sent some 25 representa- 
tives to the House. That is why Mr. Smillie has always devoted 
a large portion of his time to political propaganda. He believes 
that the State should rule industry, and that the will of the 
workers should express itself constitutionally. Occasionally the 
miners jog the State into remembering some of its promises, by 
a pointed resolution. 

In the mass of resolutions passed by labor gatherings, it is 
sometimes difficult to tell which are significant. 

There are pious resolutions. 

Moderate pressure. 

And Direct-Action-if-you-Disregard-it. 



Conscription is in the third category. Sending British boys 
to Russia has recendy passed over from the temperate zone of 
Number Two to the hair-trigger of Three. It is the anger and 
fierceness of the voice, the fervor of the Hear, Hears, that betray 
whether the nerve has been touched that vibrates to action. 
Labor, as a mass, is ignorant of foreign affairs in general, and 
its policy is often the skilful and sane head-work of its recog- 
nized intellectual leaders. Whereupon the Congress or Con- 
ference dutifully but dully votes Yes, and straightway forgets 
what manner of policy it thundered to a waiting world. It is 
doubly hard for an outsider to tell the difference between a 
blank cartridge, noisy but impotent, and a smokeless Maxim- 
silenced bullet. Sometimes the politicians go wrong and think 
that a stick of dynamite is a stick of candy. Mr. Lloyd George 
picked up Conscription and thought it could be chewed. If 
any other man had been equally playful, it would have blown 
his head off. At that, it jarred him. 

The British prefer not to face a thing ahead of time. They 
rely on their reserve strength to see them through. So, right 
now, they are working a greater change than their talk about 
it reveals. And it is going to be done with an accompaniment 
of severer suffering than they let themselves realize. The im- 
pulses and desires of millions individuals are finding expres- 
sion. Innumerable transient particulars are drifting in the 
stream of tendency. We speak of " labor " as if it were a static 
thing, when often what we mean is a certain fierceness of some 
of the younger men, or a flicker of brief group-unity in aspira- 
tion or resentment But in spite of all those separate particles 
of unique disposition, there is a common direction in their 
striving. Pushed on by the movement itself, they drift toward 
the sea, and already they are caught in the groundswell of the 
storm. 



A Report on Friends' Relief Work in Germany 

Miss Jane Addams, Dr. Hamilton and Carolena Wood are 
now representing the American Friends Service Committee in 
Germany where they are engaged in the distribution of food 
supplies. They are assisted by four representatives of the Eng- 
lish Quakers. The first consignment which was purchased 
from Mr. Hoover's stores at Rotterdam is now being dis- 
tributed. It consists of 10 tons of cocoa, 17 tons of sugar, 35 
tons of condensed milk and 40 tons of white flour. A shipment 
of clothing will soon be made from the Philadelphia storeroom 
of the Service Committee. 

The Friends are working in cooperation with Col. Ryan 
of Hoover's staff, Dr. Albert Levy, the head of the Associated 
Charities in Berlin and Dr. Elizabeth Rotten, who was head 
of the German organization for assisting the interned English 
during the war. 

Cables from the party recently received at the Philadelphia 
office of the Friends Service Committee report great physical 
and mental distress in Germany. The lack of clothing and food 
makes the prospect for winter appalling. Although the Friends 
are only attempting to administer sufficient relief to the children 
to keep them alive, they report great suffering among all ages. 
In the general total despair, the knowledge "that someone 
cares" is sorely needed. The Friends have taken Wilson's 
word that our quarrel was not with the rank and file of the 
German people. Much more help is urgently needed and those 
who wish to contribute can do so through the American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By the Way 



4 4T F you had control of seven thousand children and allowed 
-I yourself to dream unlimited dreams, unhampered by 
money, what would you do for them?" 

That is the provocative question which has been put lately 
to a number of well known English writers, ministers and 
public men and women by Dr. Baker, the head of the famous 
Orphanage which bears the honored name of Dr. Barnardo, 
and which now, in its jubilee year, finds itself responsible for a 
mighty family of upwards of seven thousand children in its 
many homes scattered throughout England. Of all the " un- 
limited dreams" of an ideal childhood as we may hope it is to 
be in the world tomorrow, I like best the glowing vision of Mr. 
Laurence Housman, the poet. Let me give it here in full: — 

" I would wish all my seven thousand children to remain 
young even into old age ; to be lovers of their f ellowmen, irre- 
spective of race, creed, or color; to be conscientious objectors 
to war ; to be patient and unpossessive in their love of animals ; 
co-operators, not competitors; citizens of no State that exalts 
the will to power over the will to love. 

" I would have them regard the acquisition of riches as self- 
impoverishment, domination over others as self-enslavement, 
getting the better of others as sel f -robber y ; and communal joy 
as the greatest of all riches. 

" I would wish them to hold no creed that relied on signs, 
wonders and miracles rather than on faith; feel observance of 
natural laws as the true revelation of God's ways to man; and 
I would have them try in all things, to be like the Father in 
Heaven, who * maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.' " 

Here surely in a few words is the creed of the founders of 
the Fellowship School whose courageous plan was set forth so 
convincingly in the April issue of this journal. 

AS readers of " Tom Brown's Schooldays " know very well 
there is in the town of Rugby one of the most famous of 
English public schools, — though why these institutions should 
still be called public schools passes my understanding, seeing 
that they are as a matter of fact the private preserves of a very 
small section of the community, but that is by the way. A few 
days ago the Rugbian course of studies was somewhat rudely 
disturbed by one of the Assistant Masters refusing to stand up 
during the singing of the national anthem by the whole School 
on the occasion of King George's birthday. Explaining his 
action in a statement to the press the offender said : 

" My action was a protest against conscription, the blockade, 
the terms of the Peace Treaty, and the war upon the Russian 
Republic, and I could not sincerely sing the national anthem. 
I feel that this act of religious worship offered in the name of 
the head of a military State has been one of the strongest 
factors in the militarisation of Germany through their 
schools, and I foresee that, unless a vigorous protest is made 
militarists in this country will succeed in their endeavor to 
fasten a similar system on our education. My protest is en- 
tirely dissociated from the personality of King George. It 
is simply against an act of religious worship offered in the 
name of the head of a militarist and conscript State." 

It goes without saying that the youth of Rugby are no longer 



imperilled by further contact with this sturdy protestant, for 
before the birthday sun had set his resignation had been asked 
for and received. 

THIS incident at Rugby reminds me that the British na- 
tional anthem has lately been under fire again for its 
shortcomings as a literary masterpiece. The lamentable lack of 
rhyme in certain of the verses has been commented upon as 
forcibly as is consistent with a due sense of patriotism and 
loyalty. Particular exception is taken by the critics to: 

" May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the King!" 

A critic who desires to be something more than merely de- 
structive has suggested the following appropriate reconstruction : 

" May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with widespread jaws, 
God save the King!" 

IT seems to me to be worthy of record in these rambling 
notes that in the midst of all her troubles Ireland has dis- 
covered a new use for that crowning glory of civilization, the 
top-hat. Once again necessity has proved to be the mother of 
invention. It appears that at Killarney recently the police 
authorities forbade a travelling theatrical company to use any 
police uniforms in the play they were presenting. For a while 
the situation looked awkward but once again human genius 
triumphed over difficulties. Just before ringing up the curtain 
the manager of the theatre went on the stage and addressed the 
audience, telling of the police order, and saying: 

" You will quite understand that in the circumstances we 
cannot show you the principal characters in their habit as they 
lived. So we have had recourse to a somewhat desperate 
expedient. All the characters will wear civilian clothes, but 
three of them — the policemen — will wear top-hats. You will 
know, therefore, when you see a man in a top-hat that he is 
a policeman." 

And it was so. 

SPEAKING of Ireland reminds me that there are many 
new and delightful stories in Mrs. Katharine Tynan's 
recent volume of reminiscences, " The Years of the Shadow." 
Let me quote here one of the best which concerns a friendship 
between an Irish priest and an Irish parson: 

" One night there was a violent storm, and the rector could 
not get home, so was grateful for the offer of half the parish 
priest's bed. Before retiring each knelt down to say his 
prayers at their respective sides of the bed. They had sat up 
very late talking, and were both very sleepy. The priest said 
his prayers, yawned, and looked across at his guest, whose 
face was still hidden in his folded arms. " I can't be beaten 
by a Protestant," said he, and started off praying again. 
Again he looked across and marvelled at the piety of the rector, 
still absorbed in prayer. This happened several times. At 
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long last the rector lifted his head and looked about him. 
" I believe I dropped asleep " said he. 

" Musha, the mischief bother Ye! " said the priest. " Here 
am I out of my bed at two o'clock in the morning, and all for 
you to have your beauty sleep ! " 

SOME of my readers will perhaps remember how in 191 7, 
at the beginning of the Russian Revolution, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, the English Socialist leader, was prevented from 
going to Russia by the National Sailors' and Firemen's Union 
which ordered the crew of the steamer " Vulture/' on which 
Mr. Macdonald had booked his passage, to refuse to carry him. 
This clear cut piece of " direct action," which, by the way, met 
with the hearty approval of all super-patriots and tories at the 
time, is about to be commemorated, I see, by the Sailors' and 
Firemen's Union by the presentation of medals to the gallant 
members of the " Vulture's " crew. This notable event has 
moved a contributor to the Manchester Guardian to drop into 
poetry thus: 

Palmam Qui Meruit Ferat 

Did I win all these medals abroad, Sir. Was I long 

out in France or the East, 
A-battling with Turks, sir, or Bulgars, or strafing the 

avid blond beast? 
Why, nc, but some friends and admirers they gave me 

the outfit complete, 
Now that's a nice medal, sir, aint it? I'll tell you how 

that one was won — 
"I carried a banner that said, sir, " Is Asquith in league 

with the Hun?" f 
And this was for holding a meeting — at Hackney or 

somewhere that way — 
Demanding the shooting of Haldane, the instant intern- 
ment of Grey. 

But this one's the best of the lot, sir, that nothing could 

tempt me to swap — 
I got it for egging a crowd on to break up a pork butcher's 
shop. 

Have I got any medals for fighting? No, bless you, 

that wasn't my game; 
But it's nice to have these, sir, to prove, sir, I was doing 

my bit all the same. 

1 HEARTILY commend the following pleasing item of news 
concerning the recent strike of warehousemen and packers 
in the London textile trade to those of my readers who may be 
on strike anywhere in the United States,— and, I would add, 
Canada if only the Press Censor of that happy land would allow 
such a " dangerous " publication as this to circulate among his 
fortunate subjects. I quote from one of the leading London 
dailies: 

" Most of the big warehouses in the City are effected and 
the situation is a serious one for the employers. Nevertheless 
good temper prevails generally and at one large establishment 
yesterday the employers invited their men outside to come in 
and have the usual midday meal which the firm provides. 
The men accepted the invitation and after dinner resumed 
their vigil outside to guard against the possibility of strike 
breakers.^ At another great West End house an official of 
the men's union obtained permission from the employers to 
use one of their empty trucks as a platform from which he 
addressed a large crowd of strikers." 



This friendly warfare lasted just three days and ended in a 
complete victory for the workers, including recognition of 
their union and a substantial rise in wages. 

IT was, I believe, a wise Elizabethan who defined an ambassa- 
dor as a man whose duty it was to lie abroad for the good of 
his country. Sir George Buchanan, the late British Ambassa- 
dor in Russia, seems to me to come well within every meaning 
of that definition, as witness the following statement made by 
him on December 9, 191 7, to a number of representatives of 
Russian newspapers: 

"There are still higher principles to which we might, if 
we so desired it, appeal. They are those of a democratic 
peace, of a peace that accords with the wishes of the smaller 
nationalities, that repudiates the idea Qf extracting plunder out 
of conquered enemies under the name of war indemnities, or 
of incorporating in great empires the territories of reluctant 
populations. Such, broadly speaking, is the peace which my 
Government wishes to see secured to the world." 

THE other day a friend asked me if I knew of a prophetic 
reference to the Paris Peace Conference and Mr. Wilson 
in Milton's " Paradise Lost." I promptly confessed my 
ignorance, but agreed that it was a likely place in which to 
find something about the President and his confreres. My 
friend forthwith proceeded to recite the following strangely 
apt lines: 

" Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mixed, 

Assemble, and harangues are heard; but soon. 

In factions opposition, till at last 

Of middle age one rising, eminent 

In wise deport, spake much of right and wrong, 

Of justice, of religion, truth, and peace. 

And judgment from above." 



" Spake much " is good. 



The Roadmender. 



Education and the New World 

ONE of the encouraging tendencies of our time is the 
increasing interest in education on the part of men and 
women who see clearly that there never will be a new world 
if its inhabitants do not rise to a new vision of the worth and • 
meaning of human life. There is no economic or social prob- 
lem that is not in a real sense a problem of education. On the 
other hand, in order properly to educate the young we must 
end the tyranny of the system which rests upon the baser human 
instincts and desires, and tends to propagate them at the expense 
of the nobler impulses of men. A realization of these facts has 
inspired the educational venture described in our April issue 
under the head " A Fellowship School." That school, which 
seeks to embody the principles underlying the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, but which is not officially controlled by that 
movement, is called Brookwood, and is about to begin its work 
at Katonah, New York. The group behind this venture is 
composed of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. M. Fincke, John Nevin 
Sayre, Spencer Miller, Jr., Liston and Lura Oak. They will 
welcome correspondence. 
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The National Awakening in China 



THE remarkable Chinese protest against the Peace Treaty 
and against the corrupt government which had sold 
itself to Japan seems to have captured the imagination of those 
westerners who beheld it Judging from newspaper dippings 
which have reached us, foreign sentiment in China was in 
general favorable to the Chinese, although the North China 
Daily News of Shanghai, a British publication lectured the 
Chinese students in the tone of a somewhat flustered maiden 
aunt One of its contributors likened the passive resistance 
of the students to "Bolshevism and anarchy!" The Japanese 
accused the Europeans and especially the Americans of foment- 
ing the anti-Japanese demonstrations but there is no adequate 
evidence on this point. 

Rather it looks as if apathetic China was at last awakening. 
We can best tell the story in the words of some of our corre- 
spondents. 

/. The Situation in Shanghai 

Never, not even in 191 5 at the time of the infamous Twenty- 
one Demands, — has there been such intense feeling in China 
in regard to Japan's aggressive purposes, as during the sessions 
of the Peace Conference at Paris. How was the news of the 
compromise of the Allies (even America, who had never 
failed her before) with Japan on the Shantung question re- 
ceived in China? Let me quote from a newspaper story : 

"A general anti-Japanese movement was launched yes- 
terday in the Shanghai city as a result of China's defeat over 
Tsingtau. Several meetings were held by various educa- 
tional and commercial organizations and resolutions were 
passed to boycott Japanese manufactured articles and pro- 
ducts. Different kinds of handbills appeared on the electric 
light, telephone and other posts along the road inciting the 
people to put an embargo on all things Japanese. Restaurant 
keepers met and drew up a blacklist of foodstuffs and deli- 
cacies imported from Japan . . the non-use of these articles 
will be announced in all the menus of all the food-shops. 
Lists of Chinese products capable of substituting Japanese 
goods were also printed and distributed broadcast. . . . 
The money exchange shops yesterday refused to accept notes 
issued by the Yokahama Specie Bank and the Taiwan Bank." 

The next step in the program of passive resistance was the 
now famous Students' Strike. The following notes taken 
from the China Press of June 6th give a very comprehensive 
statement of the nature and scope of this movement: 

"With a clatter of shutters which resounded from the 
Arsenal to furthest Yangtszepoo, sweeping from Nantao and 
the International Settlement, and on to the limits of Chapei, 
— the Chinese merchants and shop-keepers swung to the sup- 
port of the striking students yesterday. . . . Last night the 
theaters and amusement places, the tea shops, singsong houses, 
even the brothels, likewise closed their doors. From the 
millionaire proprietors of the Nanking Rd department stores 
to the lessee of the humblest hot-water shop, the dealers 
made their declaration. They will stay closed until official 
notice comes that there will be no more official interference 
against the passive form of patriotic protest against Peking 
officials and Japanese aggressions that is now sweeping the 
country. Half-a-dozen instances of rowdyism and rough 



treatment of Japanese attended the developments of yester- 
day, but almost without exception, the closing of the shops 
was accomplished without the slightest trace of disorder. 
Student agitators, in bands, traversed the city, exhorting the 
crowds to commit no violence, and thousands of leaflets bear- 
ing similar adjurations were distributed, through every street 
and alley-way. Carriages and automobiles flying flags with 
the injunction 4 Cause No Trouble ' proceeded up and down 
the principal thoroughfare and the Shanghai Students' Union 
addressed a letter to the Municipal Council pledging entire 
cooperation toward the keeping of order. Every Chinese 
Boy Scout troop was out and on duty doing yeoman service 
in aiding the police, to handle the crowds. The startling 
suddenness of drama featured the closing of the Chinese 
shops in the foreign settlement. . . . Streamers placed across 
the streets and posters plastered on shop fronts, walls and 
telephone poles exhorted all to preserve order, but to remain 
firm in the movement. 4 Let us not be uncivil.' 4 The worst 
thing you can do for the cause is to strike a Japanese.' ' Pre* 
serve Order' were among the injunctions placarded." 

44 . . . A humorous turning of the tables in regard to the 
issuance of instructions against bill posting, figured in a sign 
appearing on a shop yesterday. The sign, in English, read 
4 To our foreign friends: Please do not tear down signs, or 
indulge in other acts of violence.' " 

This strike was extremely interesting and significant for 
several reasons. (1) It originated with those to whom the 
Chinese naturally looked for their future, if not for their 
present leadership, viz., the students, thoughtful, well-in- 
formed, used to organization and to discipline, and full of the 
energy and enthusiasm of youth. (2) This student leader- 
ship was recognized and followed all the way through, but 
the movement became in the end a wonderful demonstration 
of social solidarity. The splendid organization and untiring 
zeal of the students secured an intelligent understanding of the 
movement and cooperation with it by every class, even the 
lowest and most illiterate. In Shanghai and probably all other 
such centers, there is a class (organized, of course as are all 
classes in China) of petty thieves and 44 toughs " whose busi- 
ness it is to create disorder among crowds or to take advantage 
of any that does exist, for their own purposes. This 44 Tough 
Guild," as we might call it in English, also struck. 44 This is a 
great opportunity for us " they said, with all the excitement 
and the crowds, but if there is trouble the military will inter- 
vene and the whole thing will be spoiled. This is not only the 
students' China. It is our China. There shall be no disorder." 
(3) This was a strike with no personal ends to gain for any- 
one. The whole object was to oppose in a democratic and 
peaceful way a national peril. The price paid, especially by 
the laborers and small shop-keepers in a country where the 
margin of existence is at best almost imperceptible, must have 
been a greater hardship than we can well imagine. Though 
the strike is ended the unity and the splendid organization 
still exists and is being used right along for patriotic purposes. 
The people have felt their power. They have used it and they 
will use it again. Peking may continue to be corrupt. Japan 
may continue to be aggressive, but they have the Chinese 
people to deal with, from now on, as has never been true in 
the past. Harriet M. Smith. 
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2. Public Opinion Versus Militarism in China 

I can tell best what happened in Wuchang where I live. On 
Sunday, June i, students from practically every school in Wu- 
chang went out in small groups to speak to the people. They 
told them about the Peace Conference and how Japan was 
being given part of Shantung. They told them that while 
Japan was doing this she was also growing wealthy from her 
Chinese trade. There are, they said, two things to be done to 
force Japan to give back Tsingtau. First, refuse to buy 
Japanese goods. Second, promote home industries. The 
students especially urged the people not to use violence against 
the Japanese stores or Chinese shops selling Japanese goods. 
So far as I know, all over China the students have endeavored 
to prevent the use of violent measures in carrying out their 
protest. 

Nothing very exciting, you say, for some bands of students 
to go out in Apostolic fashion peacefully to preach to the 
people. But the military Governor, representative of the 
Peking Militarists, thought differently. Orders were given to 
prevent all speaking by students. Cordons of soldiers were 
thrown round the schools to prevent students from coming out. 
In their attempts to get out and speak quite a number were 
bayonetted and are now in the hospital. Others were put in 
jail. I know of one student who was actually killed in Wu- 
chang. From one school t the students escaped to preach by 
pushing over the back wall. In another, the police were sud- 
denly rushed and some of the students broke through. In 
other schools the armed police and soldiers by using the bayonet 
succeeded in keeping the students in. The latter of course 
were entirely unarmed. Wherever the students got a chance 
to start a meeting it was soon broken up by soldiers or police. 

This kind of treatment naturally heaped fuel on the fire. 
The students now all voted to strike, but were outwitted by old 
Wang Tu Chun, the Governor, who forcibly closed all schools 
in the city, ordering every student to be out of the city in 
three days. Any who remained, he announced, would be 
treated as common criminals. Many of the boys lived in distant 
provinces and had no money to return home. This, however, 
was their lookout. Let it be remembered that the students had 
committed no violence. They simply had some facts which 
would be very damaging both to Peking and Tokyo, if gener- 
ally known. They purposed to make these facts known, and 
the pro-Japanese Militarist put the screws on in characteristic 
Hun fashion. One of the student leaders said to me, " This 
is the most pitiful thing I have ever seen since I was born. 
The Chinese soldiers treat us just as the Japanese do." 

Such methods on the part of the Militarists are sweeping the 
country with a blaze of outraged feelings. Thousands of 
workers and shop keepers in all the large cities have called a 
sympathetic strike and boycott. We have just had news that 
all steam traffic on the Yangtse, the very throbbing center of 
China's commerce, is stopped, owing to a sympathetic strike of 
thousands of workers and coolies employed in loading freight. 

You may say these thousands of students, business men and 
coolies are poor fools for expecting to accomplish anything by 
striking. They are merely throwing away their own rice. (I 
was about to say bread and butter). But I tell you it is the 
most hopeful thing I have ever seen or heard of in China. It 



is a moral protest against militaristic autocracy which will not 
soon be forgotten. You may know that in old China the most 
powerful blow imaginable against an enemy is to commit 
suicide on his doorstep. That is absolute proof of your disin- 
terested disapproval of his action. The present strike, bringing 
great suffering to the strikers, has that same irreproachable 
appeal. 

Undoubtedly many self seekers will join the movement. 
But at its heart there lies the fervor of true patriotism. We 
saw students in Wuchang made into new men by their new- 
found love of country. They had gained a cause large enough 
to call out all their abilities. The dull, stolid look was gone 
from their faces, replaced by the light of a great loyalty. 

Of course to the Chinese it is perfectly plain why Japan 
wants to settle the Shantung question with China and not with 
the Big Four. They say, Japan practically owns the militaris- 
tic Government of China now. It will be a simple matter 
for Japan to persuade her henchmen in the Peking Govern- 
ment to make any treaty desired regarding Tsing Tao. The 
Big Four are not quite so easy to handle. 

Be that as it may, anyone can see that Japan only needs a 
few years in Shantung to make it absolutely her own. Then it 
won't matter what color Shantung is on the map. Japan will 
have the harbors, the mines, the railroads, all the desirable 
locations, and the Chinese will merely provide cheap labor. 
Possibly all Americans do not know that this is an accomplished 
fact in Manchuria. 

But I would not write one word against the Japanese people. 
I am talking about their militaristic, autocratic Government, 
which is binding burdens on the poor people of Japan far 
heavier than those they are binding on the Chinese. But even 
that is not the worst enemy of China. The worst enemy of 
the Chinese people — aside from their own gross ignorance — 
is the Chinese military clique in Peking, who are hand in glove 
with the Japanese Monarchists. They are undoubtedly lining 
their own pockets with Japanese gold, in return for rich con- 
cessions in Chinese mines, railroads and other public property. 
They are simply selling out their country to the Japanese, and 
everybody out here knows it. But that is still another story. 

It should be interesting to know that what I have written 
is mere individual viewpoint. The Missionary Association of 
Peking has sent a tactful but very firm protest to the Peace 
Conference against the decision as regards Shantung. 

Whatever the final outcome may be the student strike has 
alreay accomplished much. It has united the student class and 
working people in a common patriotic effort. You can't know 
how much that means in China. It has made a beginning in 
forming a national public opinion. It has shown that public 
opinion is a force great enough to cause high officials to resign, 
and to bring forth a sweeping Mandate for free speech. 

Ralph B. Colson. 

3. Events in Peking 

The most encouraging thing which has been staged here is 
the student movement which started by a demonstration one 
Sunday in Peking, which led to an attack upon the residences 
of Tsao Ju Lin and Chang Tsung Hsiang, two purported 
pro-Japanese implicated in the loans of last year. A group of 
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students were arrested which drove the students to organize 
in the city. When their lecturing was suppressed a fuller or- 
ganization was perfected which was carried on all over the 
country. The commercial guilds joined and refused to open 
shop. The more the " martial law government " of Peking put 
forth its efforts the worse things became. About a thousand 
students were under arrest here and still their comrades kept 
lecturing on the streets in support of the boycott and against 
the men whom they felt had betrayed their country. It 
seemed to be their joy to be arrested. As a result the govern- 
ment complied with their demands, the three undesirable offi- 
cials have been removed from office, and things are quiet. 

This is of course no solution of the problems of China but 
public opinion has felt its strength. A strike of students has 
upset a cabinet. Now the popular bodies ; i. e. the students, the 
commercial guilds, the educational associations and the church 
are uniting with the hope of forming a national body whose 
functions will be to supervise the government and demand the 
carrying out of certain policies which are for the good of the 
country. If such a body is formed and kept free from po- 
litical party domination they can force the government to al- 
most any position they please. This is the most powerful popu- 
lar movement we have had yet. 

A word about our Civil War. Some writers seem to indi- 
cate that there is a strife between North and South. There is 
none, there is only strife between political parties, not between 
the people. Outside of a few government leaders there is not a 
Chinese who desires strife, but all are disgusted with the 
situation. In these two parties are people from all parts of 
the country. It is all a question of finding the means whereby 
public opinion may be effectively expressed. 

Dwight W. Edwards. 

4. The Students 9 Own Statement 

In Shanghai the students desirous of explaining their posi- 
tion to the foreign community, issued a very carefully prepared 
statement which was published in the China Press and also in 
the form of a pamphlet. It begins as follows: 

" For the first time in the history of China a genuine 
democratic movement has appeared. The entire Chinese 
people has risen. No officials head this movement. No great 
men have attached their names to this cause. Spontaneously 
out of the schools, among boys and girls, among shopkeepers 
and merchants, among laborers and coolies, has arisen this 
historic defence of the rights of China, this demand for good 
government." 

The students continue to recite the melancholy tale of the 
courrupt subservience of the Peking government to Japan, the 
belated arousal of the Chinese people by the " prophetic voice " 
of Woodrow Wilson and the disappointment of their hopes 
at Paris. " They looked for the dawn of this new Messiah ; 
but no sun rose for China. Even the cradle of the nation was 
stolen." Section two of the statement is given over to a brief 
history of the spontaneous student uprising. 

Section three states the demands of the Students. 

" First and foremost if China is ever to rise out of her 
present shameful condition every one of her sons must be 
taught that treason to his country is man's greatest crime. . . 



" Second, China demands that effective guarantee be se- 
cured from the Allied Governments that Tsingtau and the 
German rights in Shantung be returned to her immediately, 
Tsingtau was stolen from China by Germany. When China 
entered the war it was understood that this territory would 
be returned to her. 

" The foreigner will say, * But Japan intends to return 
this territory.' China has suffered too long from Japan's in- 
tentions. China cannot accept a promise from Japan for it 
is like a whisper in the wind. China has been betrayed too 
often by her island neighbor to accept her covenant. She is 
a nation whose word is bankrupt. One need only think of 
Korea, of Formosa, of Manchuria, of Mongolia, and of Si- 
beria, to realize the uselessness of a Japanese promise. 

" Third, The Students demand the Twenty-One Demands 
shall be cancelled. They were agreed to by China under 
duress. . . . 

" Fourth. The Students demand that freedom of speech 
and of the press shall be* preserved as an inalienable right of 
citizens of the Republic. To secure this right the Students 
desire that the Constitution of China shall be completed and 
this right included." 

Section four states that the Students have adopted a posi- 
tion of passive resistance because they are unable to fight 
against the Peking officials and because " enough blood has al- 
ready been spilled in China." 

" The cooperation of all elements has been secured be- 
cause everybody in China feels that it is not a question of 
political party, of social status, of economic condition. Today 
China must decide whether she becomes a tributary of Japan 
or an independent nation. And on that question there is no 
division of opinion. Four hundred million heads are ready 
to fall before China will become servile to the Huns of the 
East." 

China's Real Hope 

Finally the Students close with an appeal to the Allied 
States for China. One cannot but feel that this last appeal 
is largely in vain. There is little hope that the Allies will 
take any distinct action to help China. Recent copies of the 
Calcutta Capital which have come to hand make it clear that 
candid Englishmen in the Far East agree that " the trade 
jealousies which was the real cause of the last war is at the 
bottom of much of the antagonism of Japanese claims." The 
Calcutta Capital points out in detail the value of Tsingtau 
and the commercial concessions which Japan has secured in 
Shantung. Tsingtau by judicious development of railroads 
and other means can be developed to a point which " would 
bring about the extinction of the trade so largely built up by 
British enterprises," through the ports of Shanghai and Tien- 
tsin. It must never be forgotten that both Shanghai and Tien- 
tsin were stolen from China; that during the war the French 
expanded their power in Tientsin while Britain strengthened 
her sphere of influence in Thibet and the valley of the Yangtse. 
Not from such allies can China hope to secure justice. 

Neither can she gain real freedom by copying — as some of 
the younger generation propose — the militaristic and imperial- 
istic model so strikingly set by Japan within the last fifty years. 
Her future and ours depends upon the success of a national 
awakening which shall be moral not militaristic and which will 
form friendships, not with this great Power or that, but with 
the workers of the world who everywhere seek to end the 
dominance of a capitalistic imperialism. 
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New Heavens and a New Earth 



By RUFUS JONES 



I SUPPOSE there can be no doubt that the New Testament 
prophet who in his vision on Patmos saw new heavens and 
a new earth was speaking in apocalyptic language and was 
looking for a supernatural reconstruction of a ruined universe. 
His expected " new heavens," like the " new earth " for which 
he hoped, were thought of in materialistic terms — new sun, new 
moon, new stars, a new and cloudless crystalline dome, the pure 
canopy of a perfect earth where the saints would dwell forever. 

The Necessity of God 

However intense our hopes may be today for a " new earth," 
we cannot take refuge in apocalyptic expectations, we cannot 
count upon a supernatural reconstruction. It will come only 
through the faith, the devotion, the ideals, the work, the sacri- 
fice, the patient contribution of men and women like us, co- 
operating with the organizing forces of the onward-moving 
universe. But one of the greatest of all the factors in the process 
toward a " new earth " will always be the power in us to dis- 
cover " new heavens," i. e. new spiritual horizons, a new upward 
reach of the soul, new and more convincing ways of thinking 
of God, more adequate relationship between the human and the 
Divine. 

We shall never get the kind of earth we want, our true world 
of tomorrow, if we confine our hopes and aspirations to the 
sphere of economics and sociology. There are regions in us, 
often undiscovered and perhaps unsuspected, which would never 
be satisfied even if we all got all the supplies of food we need or 
desire and all the good things of earth we can imagine. Even 
if society were ideally reorganized so that " justice " fell like 
heavenly dew upon everybody we should still want something 
more, something quite different, because we are made for two 
worlds, not for one alone, though in the end the two worlds 
are seen to belong together in one greater whole. And the most 
essential way to the realization of our hopes for a reorganized 
and reconstructed earth is to keep the higher regions of our 
life vitalized and to carry continually the forces of the spiritual 
world into our enlarging social and economic plans. The new 
heavens are as important for our purposes as are the schemes we 
form for a new earth, because we shall never get either one dis- 
sociated and divorced from the other. 

Mr. Wells 9 Search for God 

This is one of the most interesting features in the recent phase 
of the development of H. G. Wells. He has always been making 
plans for a new earth. For years he seemed to think that new 
Jerusalems could be built over night by a rearrangement and 
reshuffling of the old human material. The war shook him 
awake and forced him to rethink all his schemes of life. In 
" Mr. Brittling " he proclaimed his discovery that man cannot 
get on without God, and that the world we are trying to build 
cannot be built without faith in God. " Without God we begin 
at no beginning; we arrive at no goal." He wrote the closing 
pages of this volume with a note of deep conviction which gave 
the reader the impression that he had passed through a crisis 
of experience and had reached a new level of life. His next 
two volumes were devoted to a reinterpretation of the idea of 



God. The same fervor and intensity that marked "Mr. 
Brittling " appear again in " God the Invisible King " and " The 
Soul of a Bishop." He writes in both these books like a man 
who has found a fresh, living faith, but at the same time he 
reveals the fact that his mind is not well equipped for the im- 
mense task which he has undertaken. He knows too little 
about the history of man's earlier attempts to think out the 
nature and character of God. These books are crude and in- 
adequate. They are full of glowing fire but they do not suc- 
ceed in forging out a constructive message for the race that has 
permanent value. We find in them the work of a clever man 
of letters, but not of a prophet. We see that a new heaven is 
necessary for man, but we do not yet discover it. 

The two later books by Mr. Wells — "Joan and Peter," 
and "The Undying Fire " — are of distinctly greater value than 
the two which preceded them. In both these latter books the 
authors main concern is with Education. He realizes, quite 
rightly, that we cannot make genuine progress without a better 
type of education than that which now prevails. So long as 
little children form habits of thought and life adapted to the 
old selfish ideals of civilization and the self-centred ideas of 
commercialism we cannot expect our new world to come. The 
emotions, too, that have been and are cultivated under the old 
forms of education make our new world almost impossible. 
The schools and the universities, no doubt unconsciously, fight 
against our hopes for a better world. The failure of present 
educational methods and the changes which are necessary before 
education can powerfully minister to the fulfillment of our 
hopes for man and society are the motifs of these two unique 
stories. Once more, as would be expected, there is more fire 
of personal conviction than there is guiding light for the true 
construction of education so that it will help build the king- 
dom of God. 

The Undying Fire 

The final volume of the series — " The Undying Fire " — 
has a larger aim than the reconstruction of education though 
that is everywhere present. It returns to the task of reinter- 
preting God to the present age. It is a fresh attempt to help 
men rediscover the new heavens we seek, the spiritual realm, 
the present reality of God. "The end and substance of all 
real education is to teach men and women the battle of God " 
against evil, against wrong customs, against disorder, against 
unnecessary suffering, against hampering conditions of life — 
" the struggle God wages through man and to draw all men 
together out of themselves into one common life and effort 
with God." " It is a struggle with a hope of victory." 

The story is a restatement in modern setting of the ancient 
problem of Job. It begins like the original drama with a Pro- 
logue in Heaven in which God and Satan debate the issues of 
life. " Satan rested his dark face on his hand and looked down 
between his knees through the pellucid floor to that little eddying 
in the ether which makes our world. 'Job,' he said, 'still 
lives.' Then after an interval, ' The whole earth is now — 
Job.' " 
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Satan delights equally in statistics and in quoting scripture. 
" He leant back in his seat, with an expression of quiet satis- 
faction. 'Job/ he said, in easy narrative tones, 'lived to a 
great age. After his disagreeable experiences he lived one 
hundred and forty years. He had again seven sons and three 
daughters, and he saw his offspring for four generations. So 
much is classical. These ten children brought him seventy 
grandchildren, who again prospered generally and had large 
families. It was a prolific strain. And now if we allow three 
generations to a century, and the reality is rather more than 
that, and if we take the survival rate as roughly three to a 
family, and if we agree with your excellent Bishop Usher that 
Job lived about thirty-five hundred years ago, that gives us — 
How many? Three to the hundred and fifth power? It is at 
any rate a sum vastly in excess of the present population of the 
earth.' " — Everybody in the world is in short a descendant of 
Job! 

Man, this offspring of Job, goes through life in continual 
trouble. He is as Satan puts it, " like a roast on a spit." " His 
bag of a body is full of rags and rudiments, a haggis of diseases! 
His life is decay." " In the end he will rule over the stars," 
said a Voice that was above Satan. " My Spirit is in him." 
" There remains an undying fire in man." 

Then follows the story which puts the chief character in the 
book, Job Hus6, to the test. All his tragedies, including his 
wife, are thoroughly modern. His three "comforters," Sir 
Eliphaz Burrows, Mr. William Dad and Mr. Joseph Farr, 
are appallingly modern. His fourth interlocutor, Dr. Elihu 
Barrack, is an agnostic of the keen scientific type, who once more 
is a very modern substitute for the ancient debater with Job, . 
" Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite, of the kindred of Ram." 
Almost all the troubles that could conceivably fall upon one 
man fall upon poor Job Huss, but nothing can break the man's 
spirit, an undying fire remain? burning. He sifts away his 
weak and futile theologies which worked fairly well in calm 
weather and he takes his stand on God who reveals Himself 
in the man's spirit — " the Spirit of God in the hearts of men," 
" The Spirit of God who would unify us and lead us to a com- 
mon use for all our gifts and energies." 

"There burns an undying fire in the hearts of men. By 
that fire I live. By that I know the God of my Salvation. 
His will is Truth; His will is Service. He urges me to con- 
flict, without consolations, without rewards. He uses up and 
does not atone. He suffers perhaps to triumph, and we must 
suffer and find our hope of triumph in Him. He will not let me 
shut my eyes to sorrow, failure or perplexity. Though the 
universe torment and slay me, yet will I trust in Him." Once 
more Huss cries out in his agony : " Now that my heavens are 
darkened, now that my eyes have been opened to the wretched- 
ness, futility and horror in the texture of life, I still cling, I 
cling more than ever, to the spirit of righteousness within me. 
If there is no God, no mercy, no human kindness in the great 
frame of space and time, if life is writhing torment, an itch 
upon one little planet, and the stars away there in the void 
no more than huge empty flares, signifying nothing, then all the 
brighter shines the flame of God in my heart. It is the one 
gleam of spirit in all the windy vastness of a dead and empty 
universe." " This God in our hearts is crying out to save us 



from these blind alleys of selfishness, darkness, cruelty and pain 
in which our race must die. He is crying for the high road 
which is salvation. He is commanding the organized unity of 
mankind." 

A Way to God Within the Soul 

The book, like all of Wells' performances, is full of imper- 
fections. It is sometimes crude, sometimes ridiculous, always 
bizarre, but there are great vivid passages in it which are sound 
and true to life and there is a brave spirit in it which thrill* 
the reader. His interpretation of God is limited and incomplete 
— there is vastly more to say. But he begins at the right place 
and he is in the main on the right track toward an interpreta- 
tion. It was an ancient guide of life who declared: " The spirit 
of man is a candle of the Lord." And it was more thane 
eighteen hundred years ago that a New Testament writer saw 
" a more sure word of prophesy " in the soul of man than in* 
any book — " the Day-dawn and the Day-Star arisen in the 
heart," he calls it. 

The revelation of God in the spirit of man is not the onljr 
revelation, for the universe is far more divine than Mr. Wells- 
supposes. History, and especially some moments of history, 
has made God's nature and will clearer than he would have us 
think. But after all the great progress of religion in the future 
is to come through a truer comprehension of the essential nature 
of man's soul. The implications of the human spirit wfll 
carry us far when we learn to sound them. Our present psy- 
chologists tend to reduce us to empirical beings, complicated bits 
of the earth's crust, pushed and pulled by natural laws. There 
is something more to say. There is a deep within which the 
laboratory has failed to fathom or plumb. 

It is die testimony of those who know most about life that 
there is a way to the eternal God within the soul. There are 
many other things revealed within us and many lines converge 
in the human soul — but with all its mysteries, its lights and 
shadows and its confusion of noises, God is there — He is there 
or nowhere. It is the one place known to us in the universe 
where conscious spirit is in clear evidence and there we must 
find the clue that shall lead us up to the full Divine Nature, the 
God who has been revealed in the life and character and loving 
heart of the Galilean. I believe that anyone who finds that God 
of love and lives by His guiding Light will be able to avoid 
what Mr. Wells calls " the blind alleys " of the world, will be 
led out of self-seeking aims into the cooperative life and action* 
and will discover an undying fire of courage to endure and to> 
bear. 



AS we go to press comes the news that the President in 
his interview with the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate has consented to " Interpretations " to accompany 
American ratification of the Treaty of Peace, but not to become 
a part of that treaty. It is conceivable that such Interpretations 
could be so framed as to limit American responsibility for the 
adventures of European imperialists, but it is obvious that 
no Interpretations can remove the moral obliquities in the Peace 
Treaty or cleanse American honor of the shame of co-operating, 
contrary to all its idealistic professions, in that unholy Alliance 
which is now engaged in making the whole world safe for die 
imperialistic reaction. 
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In Justice to Mayor Hanson 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Your letter of July 8th regarding a statement appearing in 
the newspapers, supposed to have been made by me in Topeka, 
Kansas, to the effect that if the government did not clean up 
the Reds, I would give up my mayorship and hold meetings 
and have hanging places, received. 

You state you have never seen a denial. On May 7th, 
while I was in Cleveland, I gave to the Associated Press the 
following: 44 Certain stories are being printed in the press 
quoting me as saying that I would resign as mayor of Seattle, 
take the law in my own hands and advocate hangings of the 
I. W. W. Every such statement published is absolutely un- 
true in substance and in fact I have never advocated lawless 
acts by anyone, at any time. I desire this denial to be as 
sweeping as possible." 

I have always stood for observance of the law, and I would 
be the last one to advocate taking the law into my own hands. 

I trust this will clean up the matter for you. 

Olb Hanson, 

Seattle, Washington. Mayor. 

To the Secretary of War 

Lately I have been released from prison confinement as a 
conscientious objector, after spending more than eight months 
in the Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth — that place of 
exploitation, brutality, lust and filth. It would be mere banality 
for me to say that I should not have been discharged while 
others still remain in confinement. Amnesty should be de- 
clared. Americans know it. Let us not waste time with self- 
evident truths. 

Still I should like to advise you, Mr. Baker. Instead, how- 
ever, of importuning you to fulfil the basic spirit of America 
for Liberty of Conscience by releasing all political and religious 
prisoners — instead, I ask you to keep them in prison. You are 
actually producing more socialists and I. W. W.'s per month at 
Leavenworth, Alcatraz and Fort Douglas than could have been 
evolved in years of normal conditions. 

Take, for example, my own case. I went to camp as a non- 
resistant or, more exactly, a passive resistant after the manner 
of Bertrand Russell. Fundamentally my philosophy remains 
now what it was then. But the practical application of these 
principles in the matter of acceptable tactics for social change, 
has been completely revolutionized for me. * * * 

In order to continue your unconscious offices in the interests 
of the social revolution, it may even be expedient to keep on 
with those cheap indignities still being inflicted upon the con- 
fined objectors. I am thinking of the limited mailing privileges 
now in force at Fort Douglas. You and I both know, of 
course, that these mailing restrictions, being thoroughly sense- 
less and unnecessary, are as well petty brutalities, not so much 
upon the imprisoned politicals themselves, as upon their mothers, 
sisters, wives and the like. 

In support of my contention, I shall quote from a letter 
written to me lately by one of the Fort Douglas C. O.'s 
"... The censorship has become very strict. We are only 
allowed to mail six (6) letters per month. They must contain 
iro propaganda. This means that practically all we can say is: 
4 I'm well. The grass grows. The sun shines. Good-bye.' 
Everything and anything is refused passage. Then we are al- 
lowed to write only twenty-two lines to a sheet. Letters are 
sent tack on the slightest pretext. Our incoming mail is 
4 painted up.' Yesterday a letter came in with only four (4) 
lines not 4 painted.' We have found out that the letter contained 



nothing radical, I might say, nothing of importance. As for 
my folks' not hearing from me, all I can say is that I have 
written them several times since my arrival here. . . ." 

Lately I visited the parents of this fellow. The mother at 
the time was hearing nothing from her son; had not been in- 
formed of his whereabouts; and was struck to the heart with 
fear and worry about him. 

I feel that it would be verging on the absurd to appeal to 
your army officer's sense of pity for these American mothers 
whom they so boastfully went to war to protect. Rather do I 
say this: Continue the practice of petty persecution; wound the 
souls of these helpless women with pain and worry. Thus will 
your military machine widen its circle of influence to include 
an accelerated liberalizing and radicalizing of extensive groups 
of relatives and friends of the oppressed political prisoners. . . . 

Philadelphia, Pa. Earlb M. Humphreys. 

The Disillusionment of Jerome K. Jerome 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Your readers may be interested in the London Daily Herald's 
report of a speech by Jerome K. Jerome: 

" I have to admit that for nearly four years I held opinions 
which I now find to have been an illusion. I clung to ideals 
which I now find to have been false. 

" We were told that England was fighting to obtain a ' right- 
eous Peace': lam learning now what a 'righteous' Peace 
means! It means that when you've got your enemy down, the 
more you jump on him the more righteous you feel. 

"I am learning what a ' jusf Peace means: it means that 
when you've got your enemy bound hand and foot, the Allies 
try to be 4 just ' to one another in dividing the booty. 

44 1 am learning what a Peace of Reconciliation means: It 
means that when you've persuaded your enemy to lay down his 
arms, on certain terms, and on condition of the fulfilment of 
certain pledges, you then proceed to break every one of these 
pledges, and leave him to reconcile himself to his own folly. 

44 1 am learning what a 4 clean Peace ' means : it means a 
Europe in which there are no more 4 dirty Germans ' — we're 
cleaning out Europe of them by starving them, the cleanest 
and cheapest way! 

44 We were out also to ' crush Militarism/ We have man- 
aged to strip her Prussian clothes off her and thrust her into 
a French uniform. She will be known in future as the League 
of Nations. 

44 We were told this was a ' war to end war.' Of course no 
one wants another war — Lloyd George doesn't want another 
war. Churchill doesn't want another war — what's wrong with 
this one? I can see no other end to it than that of the fight 
between the Kilkenny cats — nothing but a bloody tail left. 

44 We were supposed to be fighting for the right of the people 
to ' self-determination.' Of course we're going to have 'self- 
determination of the people! ' But it must be the real people! 
And where are they to be found ? Why, at the Paris Confer- 
ence of course! 

41 Wilson's oft-repeated assertion, that America entered the 
war to make the world ' safe for Democracy/ should rightly be 
interpreted 4 safe from Democracy,' since the iron heel of mili- 
tarism is set down wherever Democracy dares to lift its head. 

44 There are some people who believe that our dead are with 
us always, seeing and hearing all that is going on. I can only 
say that if our boys, whose young lives have been spilled like 
water in this fight for 4 freedom,' can see the devil's kitchen 
that is brewing at Versailles, they will be in hell. 

44 If we are ever to regain our lost liberties, the first enemy 
to be defeated is the British Parliament." C. T. H. 
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Jim Woodsworth 

By A. VERNON THOMAS 

. The hero of this article would be the first to ask us not to think of a great social movement 
like the Winnipeg General Strike in terms of the experiences of one man. Nevertheless his 
story sheds a vivid light upon many of the problems of our time, problems of war and peace, of 
religion, of labor, and of life. On whichever side of the border we Americans live, we are 
vitally concerned in seeing that justice is done in the Winnipeg trials, shortly to begin. Many 
of our readers may desire to contribute to the defence fund of men indicted for sedition, al- 
though guilty of no violence. Contributions should be sent to the Prisoners 9 Defence Fund, 
Account No. 13,358, Home Bank of Canada, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

— Editors of The World Tomorrow. 



WHEN I read that the Canadian Govern- 
ment had arrested Jim Woodsworth, ex- 
Methodist minister, author, journalist and 
social research worker, I felt that anything it 
might subsequently do would be commonplace. 
No man ever lived with less of violence in his 
make-up. It was his fundamental disbelief in 
violence as a method of remedying human wrongs 
that brought him at the start into opposition to 
the war, and he opposed it with a faith as simple 
as it was unconquerable. His sincerity is respected 
from one end of the Dominion to the other and 
if Canada has one genuine follower of Jesus Christ, 
one genuine believer in the Christian religion, it 
is Jim Woodsworth. 

Now, for about a year, Woodsworth has been 
wearing the grey flannel shirt of the Vancouver 
longshoreman. Prior to that he was the Rev. 
James S. Woodsworth, B.A., pastor of a little 
Methodist congregation in the wilds of British 
Columbia. Earlier still, at Winnipeg, Woods- 
worth was the director of the Inter-Provincial 
Bureau of Social Research conducted jointly by 
the governments of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Still earlier he was superintendent of 
All People's Methodist Mission, Winnipeg. 

Although the Canadian authorities, ably sec- 
onded by the daily newspapers, have been trying 
to create the impression that alien agitators were 
responsible for Winnipeg's industrial upheaval, 
it is well established that most of the strike-leaders 
were British-born. Woodsworth is of United 
Empire Loyalist stock, that is to say, of stock 
which emigrated to Canada from this country 
at the time of the Revolution. And while Jim 
himself preaches ardently the gospel of world 
brotherhood he is himself so much of a nationalist 
that no material consideration whatsoever would 
entice him from his native land. 



The history of the People's Forum, Winnipeg, 
which Woodsworth founded, and which, by the 
way, was the pioneer forum of the Dominion, 
shows strikingly what a dangerous character he 
is. One of his specfic aims in organizing the 
People's Forum was to establish real and sympa- 
thetic contact between the English-speaking citi- 
zens and the foreign population. Woodsworth 
is one of the very few Canadians who have made 
a study of the foreign citizen. His book, published 
some years ago, "Strangers Within Our Gates — 
Coming Canadians," was a challenge to the 
abounding ignorance of Canadians as to the non- 
English-speaking population in their midst. To 
its credit be it said the Methodist Church of 
Canada adopted the work as a text-book in some 
of their branch organizations. 

Both Canada and the United States have the 
same unedifying record in regard to their foreign 
problem. In each country the foreigner has been 
exploited by every class of native or English- 
speaking population with which he has had to deal. 
And with this exploitation has gone the strident 
demand that the foreign immigrant abandon 
his household gods, forget his mother tongue 
and loose himself from every cultural tie of his 
past life. This method of assimilation was not 
only cruelly unjust, it ran amuck of all common 
sense. Naturally, it has been a dismal failure. 

In establishing the People's Forum in Winnipeg, 
Woodsworth had the wit to see that anything 
in the nature of proselytism, religious or racial, 
would defeat his purpose. He believed that the 
perfect work of assimilation was best performed 
unconsciously. Lectures upon public questions, 
lantern talks upon scientific or artistic subjects, 
and instrumental and vocal music were the chief 
tools Woodsworth worked with. 

From the start the foreign citizens, representing 
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many races and many faiths, were won over. 
They were regular attendants at the meetings. 
The latter were held in one of the city's technical 
high schools, which meant an atmosphere free 
from ecclesiastical, political or other external 
control. And not only did the foreign citizens 
attend the meetings, they contributed in many 
ways to their success. Especially did they give 
of their natural musical ability. Again and 
again mixed choirs of Ukrainians, Poles, Letts, 
Scandinavians, Hebrews, Germans and French- 
Canadians, surprised and charmed audiences at 
the People's Forum with their distinctive melodies, 
sad, rugged, quaint, winsome, as the case might be. 

Some of the best scientific lectures the People's 
Forum arranged were delivered by a French 
Catholic priest from St. Boniface College just 
across the river from Winnipeg. More than once 
a Jewish rabbi was the lecturer. The professors 
of the university, the heads of city departments, 
the editors of the newspapers, the city's ministers, 
the leaders of the farmers' movement were all 
willing co-operators at the People's Forum. One 
red-letter day for the Forum was when the best 
professional singer in Winnipeg came down with 
his friends and gave a Handel concert. 

Woodsworth saw to it that one or two leaders of 
the foreigners were on the board of management. 
He encouraged the foreign citizens to take part 
in the discussions and from time to time a foreign 
born citizen was the speaker or one of the 
speakers of the day. 

The war to make the world safe for democracy 
has shot to pieces the Winnipeg People's Forum. 
On the surface there is not a vestige of it remaining. 
On the contrary there have been created since its 
destruction such racial antagonisms throughout 
the Dominion as the most gloomy Canadian in 
his gloomiest mood a few years ago would have 
declared to be an utter impossibility. 

Woodsworth's work at the People's Forum had 
been carried on simultaneously with his labors 
as superintendent of All People's Methodist 
Mission. But a year or so before the war broke 
out he came to the conclusion that the scope 
of the Mission was too restricted for the ideals 
he had at heart. He resigned and founded the 
Canadian Welfare League. Here again his 
thoughts were mainly toward the foreign citizens. 
His idea was to co-ordinate the various religious 
and social agencies of Canada, and as far as might 



be the political and economic organizations also, 
for a sane and sympathetic assimilation of the 
foreigner. For three years Woodsworth travelled 
up and down Canada in furtherance of his plans, 
and while he got a good deal of support and 
encouragement his ideas were much too idealistic 
to win widespread popular attention. 

Some of his friends then persuaded the three 
provincial governments of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, which happened at the time to 
be all of one political stripe, to establish an inter- 
provincial bureau of social research with Woods- 
worth as its director. It seemed a perfect bring- 
ing together of the man and the job. But Woods- 
worth himself was from the start far from sang- 
uine. He feared the ways of politicians and very 
soon his fears were justified. During the summer 
of 1916 Woodsworth, through the Bureau, under- 
took a social survey of the Ruthenian farming 
districts of Western Canada, the Ruthenian 
farmers in the three provinces numbering about 
40,000. The report made by Woodsworth's field 
agents was in his opinion a most valuable docu- 
ment. Among other things it contained many 
accurate statistics not previously published. But 
unfortunately the minister of education of one 
of the provinces decided that the report was not 
calculated to do his government any particular 
good. Result: the report was pigeon-holed. 

This was a bitter disappointment to Woods- 
worth. He had practically decided that the 
Bureau's usefulness was over when the end came 
unexpectedly. During the winter of 1916-17 
the Canadian Government announced the taking 
of a military census. This was a year and a 
half before conscription was introduced into 
Canada. Many suspected, however, and among 
them Woodsworth, that the census was the 
thin edge of the conscription wedge. This was 
stoutly denied by practically all the newspapers 
and public men of Canada. Newspapers which 
later on gave a frenzied support to conscription 
declared at the time of the census that conscription 
in Canada was an utter impossibility, that it 
would mean civil war and that no responsible 
minister would ever propose it, etc., etc. 

Woodsworth wrote a letter — a perfectly fair 
and moderate letter — to one of the Winnipeg 
dailies discussing the census questionnaire and 
asking what certain of the questions implied. 
This was too much for the Manitoba politicians. 
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That a government employe should dare openly 
to have views upon contentious questions caused 
a mighty flutter in the dovecote. Within a few 
weeks the Bureau was closed. 

This was in January, 1917. Woodsworth — 
still a Methodist minister — then accepted a call 
as supply to a little coast mission field in British 
Columbia, a few miles north of Vancouver. 
In mid-winter he left Winnipeg with his wife and 
children. But no sooner had he arrived at his 
new post than he was in the wars again. Woods- 
worth made the depressing discovery that in 
a little pioneer settlement where forest and 
ocean form a glorious panorama there can be as 
much intrigue and rottenness as in a city of many 
millions. He found a storekeeper's family in 
control of everything in the place. The family 
controlled all the services of the settlement in- 
cluding those of the mission church. 

At this mission Woodsworth lasted rather more 
than a year, but the months brought him a great 
deal of spiritual satisfaction. To the little ruling 
clique he threw down a challenge from the first. 
In the teeth of bitter opposition from the monopo- 
list storekeeper Woodsworth helped a struggling 
co-operative movement on to its feet. At the 
church he founded a week-night community 
service (another people's forum) and made a 
splendid success of it. He won the hearts of a 
neighboring Finnish colony and got many of its 
members down to the mission. In short Woods- 
worth had gone a long way to organize this little 
backwoods community on lines of mutual help- 
fulness, education and encouragement. 

But in the eyes of the pillars of the mission he 
was disloyal if not something worse. For he 
steadfastly refused to preach against the "Huns" 
or in any way to make his pulpit an instrument 
of hate. The monopolist storekeeper's wife wanted 
more of "Jesus" preached. A lobby against 
him was sent to the Vancouver Conference and 
Woodsworth was not reappointed. Nevertheless 
a large majority of the people ardently wanted 
him to remain. Attempts were made to finance 
the mission without official funds. One little 
woman, a soldier's wife, walked twenty miles 
one day through the scattered settlement to 
collect a few dollars. The leading man among the 
Finns came down and awkwardly pressed five 
dollars into Woodsworth's hand, bringing with him 
an earnest appeal from the Finnish colony to 



remain and "help them." This man, in the eyes 
of the family which wanted more of "Jesus" 
preached, was an atheist and heaven knows what 
besides. 

Woodsworth has remained in touch with the 
settlement and his wife and children are still 
there. Mrs. Woodsworth, it should be stated, 
is made of the same heroic stuff as her husband 
and has been behind him heart and soul in every 
crisis. She is a bachelor of arts of Manitoba 
University and is now teaching the high-school 
class at the British Columbia settlement. 

When the Vancouver Conference refused to 
reappoint him to the mission Woodsworth worked 
for two or three months as secretary of the 
Alberta Non-Partisan League, with headquarters 
at Calgary. He had always had a deep-seated 
belief in the farmers' movement and when the 
invitation to Calgary came he accepted it with 
his usual enthusiasm. But bad crops had seriously 
prejudiced the League's campaign and after a few 
weeks' work this original fellow informed the 
League that it could not afford to pay a secretary. 
He recommended several other drastic changes 
besides his own elimination and resigned. 

To British Columbia he returned and nothing 
else offering he became a Vancouver longshoreman. 
He had never previously earned his living at 
manual labor, but he buoyed himself up by the 
belief that he was going to see deeper and deeper 
into the hearts of his fellows and that later on 
he would be able to be of greater service to them. 
Although physically far from robust Woodsworth 
has made good at longshoring and has now 
got his union card. His work enabled him to pay 
periodic visits to his family at the coast settle- 
ment, where, by the way, the people receive him 
and hear him gladly. He became prominent in 
the Vancouver Labor movement. 

Two or three weeks before the Winnipeg strike 
broke out Woodsworth started on a speaking 
tour, arranged for him by his Labor friends, 
across Western Canada. When he reached Winni- 
peg the strike was about at its height. William 
Ivens, a Methodist minister who was driven 
from his church in Winnipeg because of his war 
views, was editing the Western Labor Nevos> 
the organ of the strikers, when Woodsworth 
arrived. When Ivens was arrested, whisked off 
in the early morning hours to the federal peni- 
tentiary some miles outside Winnipeg, Woods- 
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worth assumed the editorial chair. At the end 
of a week he too was arrested on the charge of 
inciting to holding an unlawful assembly. Woods- 
worth wrote to me under date of June 80. He 
was then out on bail after spending five days in 
the provincial jail in Winnipeg. One part of 
his letter is characteristic. It reads: 

"Last night we had Labor Church services in 
all directions just outside the city limits. At my 
first meeting the chairman was a small manu- 
facturer. An elder in the Presbyterian Church 
led in prayer. One of the hymns ' Faith of Our 
Fathers — In Spite of Dungeon, Fire or Sword \ 
had a very new meaning. The atmosphere was 
that of a great religious revival. The movement 
is a religious revival." [The italics are Woods- 
worth's.] 

Space does not permit me to quote in full the 
letter of resignation from the Methodist ministry 
which Woodsworth penned after his virtual dis- 
missal from the British Columbia coast mission 
station. It is a letter which one day may well 
rank among Canada's historic documents. After 
recounting the various stages of his ministry down 
to that time, he proceeds: 

"According to my understanding of economics 
and sociology, the war is the inevitable outcome 
of the existing social organization with its undemo- 
cratic forms of government and competitive, 
system of industry. For me, it is ignorance, or 
a closed mind, or camouflage, or hypocrisy, to 
solemnly assert that a murder in Servia, or the 
invasion of Belgium or the glaring injustices and 
horrible outrages there are the cause of the war. 

"Nor, through the war, do I see any way out 
of our difficulties. The devil of militarism cannot 
be driven out by the power of militarism without 
the successful nations themselves becoming mili- 
tarized. Permanent peace can only come through 
the development of goodwill. There is no re- 
demptive power in physical force. 

"This brings me to the Christian point of view. 
For me the teachings and spirit of Jesus are ab- 
solutely irreconciliable with the advocacy of 
war. Christianity may be an impossible idealism, 
but so long as I hold to it, even so unworthily, 
I must refuse, as far as may be, to participate 
in or to influence others to participate in war. 
When the policy of the state — whether that state 
be nominally Christian or not — conflicts with my 



conception of right and wrong, then I must obey 
God rather than man. As a minister I must 
proclaim the truth as it is revealed to me. I 
am not a pro-German; I am not, I think, lacking 
in patriotism. I trust I am not a 'slacker' 
or a coward. I had thought that as a Christian 
minister I was a messenger of the Prince of Peace. 

"Apparently the church feels that I do not 
belong and reluctantly I have been forced to the 
same conclusion. This decision means a crisis 
in my life. My associations, my education, my 
friends, my work, my ambitions, have all been 
connected with the church. After twenty-two 
years it is hard to go out not knowing whither 
I go. In taking this step I have no sense of dis- 
loyalty to the memory of my honored father or 
the upbringing of my widowed mother. On the 
other hand I have a growing sense of fellowship 
with the 'Master' and the goodly company of 
those who, throughout the ages, have endeavored 
to 'follow the .gleam.' I still feel the call to 
service, and trust I may have some share in the 
work of bringing in the Kingdom." 



To the Teachers of America 

HIS month sees the beginning of a new year of wort 
A Perhaps some of you approach it not without dread. You 
are the servants of a heedless community which asks you to do 
your holy work unrelieved from the anxieties of meagre and 
insufficient salaries. You will go back to overcrowded, ill 
equipped buildings, to children in whose hearts have already 
been planted those seeds of hate and greed from whose poison- 
ous growth a whole world is sick. Most of you will find your- 
selves controlled, from the Kindergarten to the University, by 
a dull, mechanical system, bound down with red tape, choked 
by autocratic boards of directors. Many will be your tempta- 
tions to serve, not Truth, Beauty, and Love, but the God of 
Things as They Are. Yet you are the torch bearers, the cus- 
todians of the great achievements of humanity's past, the 
prophets of its future. To you are committed the children 
and the youth of the world, and it is only because of them that 
we dare to hope. Men and women of our generation have served 
false gods ; the earth is wet with the blood we have poured out 
to the Baal of Wealth and the Moloch of War. We have 
almost crowded from our hearts the passion for Freedom and 
Fellowship and the thirst for Beauty and Truth. But the 
vision of Life more Abundant has not utterly forsaken us. 
That vision we bid you pass on to our children so that while 
there is yet time they may become the free citizens, aye the 
joyous creators, of that universal commonwealth of God whose 
religion is Truth and whose law is Love. 
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The Plumb Plan and Its Social Significance 



What is the Plumb Plan? 

THE Plumb plan, so called because it was prepared by 
Glenn E. Plumb, attorney for the railway Brotherhoods, 
is in fact labors solution of the railroad problem. It has the 
hearty backing of some 2,000,000 workers belonging to all 
groups of organized railway workers. It has been endorsed 
in principle by the American Federation of Labor and Mr. 
Gompers has assumed the honorary presidency of the league 
which is presenting the plan to the country. What makes this 
plan of enormous immediate importance is (1) the fact that 
some permanent disposition must soon be made of the railroads 
now under temporary Federal Administration (2) that the 
Brotherhoods have made a demand for an immediate increase 
in real wages to be brought about either by an advance in 
money wages or a reduction in the cost of living. To enforce 
this demand they may strike. This fact has been interpreted 
to mean that they may use direct action to force the Plumb 
Plan on Congress. In answer to this charge the organized 
employees stated on August 9, " we have no desire, and have 
had none, to impress upon the public by violence, or by threat, 
our proposal that the railroads be nationalized under tripartite 
control. ,, Instead, if defeated before this Congress they mean 
to make their plan a political issue in the next election. While 
the railway union leaders are perfectly sincere in this repudia- 
tion of direct action it is obviously possible that a situation will 
arise in which a strike will be in effect an effort to force the 
Plumb Plan on the country. One way to avoid that danger 
is to discuss the plan honestly on its merits — something which 
our great newspapers seem reluctant to do. As a first step the 
public ought to know what the plan involves. On this point 
we quote Mr. Plumb's own summary: (The Nation, August 
1 6th.) 

In brief the plan provides: 

1. For the purchase by the Government of the private in- 
terest in the railroads. 

2. For the operation of the roads as a unified system by a 
board composed of fifteen directors, five to be appointed by the 
President to represent the public, five to be elected by the oper- 
ating officials, and five by the other employees. 

3. The corporation has no money capital. At the close of 
the year, after paying all expenses of operating and fixed 
charges, the surplus is divided into two equal sums, one to be 
paid to the Government, the other to the operating officials 
and other employees as a dividend on labor. When the Gov- 
ernment's share, in any given year, is more than five per cent, 
of the gross operating revenue, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be obliged to reduce rates to absorb the amount 
the Government has received. The employees' share is paid to 
all employees; but the operating officials receive twice the rate 
of dividend paid to the other workers. 

4. Extensions so far as possible are to be paid for by the 
community benefited; and when a community pays the entire 
sum, the building of the extension is obligatory upon the cor- 
poration. If the community cannot pay the full cost, the Gov- 
ernment pays the remainder out of its profit, and as it deems 
wise. The Government can, at its own expense, build exten- 
sions through regions that would receive no local benefit, if 
such an extension would be in the interest of the general public. 



5. A sinking fund is set aside from the gross operating rev- 
enue for the retirement of the government securities with which 
the property is purchased. Pending the determination of value 
by the courts, the railroad companies receive half the present 
rental, this to be deducted from the eventual purchase price. 
Ultimately all the debt from purchase is cancelled. 

6. The Interstate Commerce Commission retains all of 
its present rate-fixing powers. 

7. On the failure of the corporation to live up to the 
terms of its contract, Congress may revoke its charter. 

The railway employees believe that under this plan not only 
would their own work be more adequately rewarded, but that 
rates would be lowered to the public. Several factors would 
combine to bring about this happy result. 

(1) The workers from managers to track walkers would 
have an incentive to efficient production lacking under the pres- 
ent system. They would feel a responsibility they never will 
feel so long as management is wholly in the hands of capital. 

(2) The savings in the costs of operation of a genuinely 
unified system would be enormous. 

(3) The government in taking over the roads would 
squeeze the water out of their present capitalization. This 
would result in a saving of six to eight billions. Mr. Plumb 
believes that the true value of railroad securities is not their 
par value ($19,000,000,000) but their market value today 
($13,700,000,000) — possibly less. 

(4) The government pays lower interest on capital than 
private corporations. Says Mr. Plumb: 

The saving to the public would commence immediately, for 
the difference in the interest paid for capital borrowed by the 
Government and capital provided by private investors is from 
two to two and one-half per cent on the capital account. This, 
on a capital account of $12,000,000,000, would be from $240,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000. Today the public is asked to pay 
on a watered capital account of $19,000,000,000. So the real 
saving, assuming the conservative estimate of twelve billions 
to be correct, would be from $380,000,000 to $475,000,000. 

Will the Plan Wbrk? 

AyfUCH of the heated discussion of this new plan con- 
siders it as an isolated, radical proposal born of the 
social unrest of our times. The plan is most assuredly radical; 
in England it would be regarded as strictly in line with the 
Guild Socialist philosophy; but the interesting fact is that at 
the time this plan was in the making its author knew nothing 
of Guild Socialism. His scheme was an attempt to arrive at 
some solution of the complicated railroad situation and it is 
from this point of view that we must begin to examine it. If 
the Plumb Plan is bad, what is better? Theories or no 
theories, our social life depends upon the efficient operation of 
the railway. 

Everybody knows what were the social consequences of the 
era of unregulated private railroading whose slogan was "the 
public be damned." No one now dreams of returning to it. 
Long before the war it had given way to the era of regulation, 
federal and state. Under regulation by Commerce Commis- 
sions many abuses were corrected, yet regulation itself was far 
from satisfactory. It did not on the one hand succeed in 
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correcting such shameful extravagance and inefficiency as were 
typified by die Morgan-Mellen regime on the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford, or the looting of the Rock Island. On 
the other hand the roads suffered under a multitude of reg- 
ulators and found it increasingly difficult to get private capital 
under the restrictions laid down. The fetish of competition 
was responsible for much waste and inconvenience. With the 
coming of war it became imperatively necessary to operate all 
the roads under Federal control in one unified system. Most 
of the old operating officials were left in power and the Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the private owners of the roads a rental 
equivalent to their earnings the year before the war. This 
agreement has resulted in a large deficit despite the increase 
in rates — a deficit which has been shouldered by the taxpaying 
public. Obviously such an arrangment could only be tem- 
porary. A permanent plan was necessary. Not many voices 
were raised in favor of Government ownership and operation. 
Both labor and the public had become at least as suspicious of 
the State as managing employer as of private capitalists. In 
almost any group, radical or conservative, any argument for 
this type of Government control would be answered by asking: 
"What, do you want the roads Burlesonized ?" (It may yet 
be regarded as one of President Wilson's best services to his 
fellow-citizens that by keeping Mr. Burleson in office he 
showed even the dullest of them the multitudinous evils of 
beaurocracy.) The search for a permanent plan resolved itself 
therefore into an effort to work out a new and efficient plan 
of private ownership and operation with Government regula- 
tion. Some six or seven such plans have been evolved by rail- 
way executives, the Association of Security Holders, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and others. Widely as they differ 
in detail, all these plans propose private ownership and opera- 
tion with Government control of rates; all but one of them 
specifically provide for mergers more or less extensive in the 
interest of economy and efficiency; many of them propose some 
form of direct or indirect government guarantee of earnings 
sufficient to provide dividends. This is based on the theory 
that if the Government is to control rates, it ought to be 
compelled to see to it that the railroads do not lose by the 
mistakes of Governmental Commissions. But the guaranty of 
income by the Government to private operators is miserable 
business. It invites inefficient and grafting management. If to 
prevent this the area of Governmental regulation is extended 
from control over rates and the issue of securities to the control 
of railroad purchases and expenditures, the everlasting con- 
flicts, charges on the one hand of secret profits and downright 
graft, and on the other of meddling beaurocracy, will make 
efficient operation of the roads almost impossible. Still worse 
will be the effect of Government guarantee upon the labor 
situation. If the roads are guaranteed their dividends there 
is some chance of a reckless raising of salaries and wages all 
around ; there is far more chance that the directors of the roads 
will refuse wage demands. Let the men strike and operation 
be paralyzed. Why should the owners worry? The Govern- 
ment has underwritten their losses. 

Indeed it is the fatal weakness of all the alternatives to the 
Plumb Plan that they leave the labor situation unsolved. As 
long as labor's only interest in railroading is more wages and 
shorter hours which have to be won by strikes or threats of 



strikes from a capitalistic, profit-seeking management there will 
inevitably be repetitions of the situation that led to the Adam- 
son law in 191 6. Organized railroad labor can and will hold 
up the entire country as its only means to win what it considers 
its just demands. Until the critics of the Plumb Plan present 
some alternative which seeks to deal with this inescapable 
fact, their case is exceedingly weak. The merits of the Plumb 
Plan, then, are these: It provides for a unified non-competitive 
national system. It makes a serious effort to get the active 
intelligent co-operation of the workers with hand and brain in 
running that system ; it gives them a direct stake in its efficient 
operation ; it seeks to wring the water out of the capitalization 
of the roads and puts Government credit behind that capital- 
ization. It gives the public through the Government adequate 
control over the railroads and yet does not set up an unwieldy 
beaurocracy. These are the lines and the only lines along 
which the problem of the railways has a good hope of solution. 

In thus praising the Plumb Plan we do not mean that there 
may not be helpful criticism and possible modification of its 
details. Whether within the framework of the existing cap- 
italist system the Government can finance its bond issue at 4 
per cent may be uncertain— though by no means as uncertain 
as the capitalist papers make out; whether Mr. Plumb's esti- 
mate of the true valuation of the property will pass the court 
tests to which it will be subjected is also uncertain. These 
difficulties are less than the objection that it will be to the 
interest both of classified employees and of officials whose rep- 
resentatives jointly control the Central Board of Wages and 
Working Conditions to raise wages without regard to the public 
interest. It will be remembered that to prevent this the 
Plumb Plan provides that one half of the net earnings of the 
system are to go to the employees to be distributed among them 
in proportion to their respective wages or salaries. But the 
official employees are to receive twice the rate of dividend 
awarded to the classified employees. The purpose of this ar- 
rangement, which in itself hardly seems fair, is to make it to 
the advantage of the representatives of the official employees 
to oppose wage and salary increases which would eat unduly 
into profits. Against undue profits the Interstate Commerce 
Commission acts as a check under a provision that net earnings 
can never be more than ten per cent of the gross revenue of 
which the Government and the operatives each receive half. 
Under these conditions The New Republic (August 20th) 
presents an interesting statistical analysis to show that it is 
more than probable that a system of wage and salary increases 
could be devised which would make it to the interest of the 
official employees to forego what they would make on the 
dividend plan and join with the classified employees in voting 
wage increases. Fear of wage profiteering is the one serious 
objection the public ought to have to the Plumb Plan. Surely 
that can be overcome by further thought, perhaps by providing 
for some form of public or Government representation on the 
Board which considers questions of wages. 

WE have considered the Plumb Plan simply as the one 
constructive program in sight which tackles fearlessly 
all the elements involved in the railroad problem. It is not 
thus that its critics in general approach it, but rather from the 
standpoint of its larger social implications. " Bolshevism," they 
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cry, " Socialism," " the beginning of Soviet rule " . . In 
all of this there is some hysteria and some conscious misrep- 
resentation, but it is true that the Plumb Plan is more radical 
than any proposal heretofore seriously advanced in America. It 
takes the control of one of our greatest and most fundamental 
enterprises entirely out of the hand of the private stockholders, 
whose control has heretofore been primary in industry, and 
puts it in the hands of a Board dominated by representatives of 
the officials and workers who actually run the enterprise. It 
avowedly puts the interests of the producers — the workers — far 
ahead of the interests of investors. If the system works, friend 
and foe alike admit it will not be confined to the railroads. Its 
extension means the end of the present capitalist system. And 
it is this radical plan which is being backed by the same A. F. 
of L. and the same Samuel Gompers who only two months 
ago at Atlantic City were so reactionary as to win the ap- 
proval of the New York Times I No wonder that paper now 
inquires pathetically, "Where is Mr. Gompers?" Nothing 
better indicates how truly we have embarked on economic rev- 
olution in spite of ourselves than the fact that labor, still 
talking the language of the old order, should under pressure 
of facts blithely support a plan for the railroads which 
assumes a breakdown of the old order so complete that 
all Wall Street cannot put it together again. The truth is 
the profit seeking economic structure is shaken. Sooner or 
later the walls will fall despite all that those who loved the 
old home can do. It is idle to talk about how comfortable 
the house used to be or to speculate whether any other will 
ever be so fine. It is far more to the point to recognize the 
inevitable and begin planning now while there is time for the 
building of a new and secure economic structure and for an 
orderly removal to its shelter before the complete collapse of 
the old leaves us totally exposed to some very severe storms. 
We do not mean by this that capitalistic-imperialism will fall 
overnight. Rather the contrary. The forces of change are 
not united within the nation, still less throughout the world. 
The imperialist leaders dominate the most powerful govern- 
ments and control international relations. The organs of pub- 
licity are almost entirely without their power, so that they 
can systematically dupe their opponents. They will probably 
continue to win many temporary victories over the divided 
forces of their foes, who too often lack a reasoned program 
or a philosophy. Yet their ultimate defeat is sure. So sweep- 
ing a statement is not to be based merely on the appearance of 
the Plumb Plan; but rather upon the multitude and bitterness 
of strikes, the growing distrust of every weapon but direct 
action, popular discontent at the high cost of living, and a 
general disillusionment and distrust of all the old idols in the 
business, political and social world before which men have 
bowed down so long. 



Declaration of Independence of Mind 

Workers of the mind, companions scattered throughout the 
world, separated for five years by the armies, the censorship, 
and the hate of the nations at war, we send forth to you at this 
hour when the barriers are falling and the frontiers are re- 
opening, a Call to form our fraternal union again — but a new 



union, more steadfast and more secure than that which existed 
before. 

The war has thrown confusion into our ranks. Most of the 
intellectuals have put their science, their art, and their intellect 
at the service of their governments. We do not want to blame 
anyone or make any reproaches. We know the feebleness of 
individual souls and the elemental force of the great collective 
currents, which swept them away in an instant, for no means 
of resistance had been foreseen. At least let this experience 
serve to help us for the future. 

First, let us take account of the disasters brought on by the 
almost complete abdication of the intelligence of the world and 
its voluntary subjection to the forces which have broken loose. 
To the plague which is consuming Europe in flesh and in spirit, 
the thinkers and the artists have added an incalculable sum of 
poisoned hatred. From the arsenal of their knowledge, mem- 
ory, and imagination, they have brought forth old and new 
reasons, historical, scientific, logical, and poetic reasons for 
hating. They have worked to destroy understanding and love 
among men. And in so doing they have disfigured, vilified, 
debased, and degraded Thought itself, of which they were the 
representatives. They have made it the instrument of the 
passions and (perhaps unconsciously) of the selfish interests of 
a political or social clan, of a State, of a country, or of a class. 
And now, out of this savage conflict, all the nations engaged, 
whether victors or vanquished, issue bruised, impoverished and 
in the bottom of their hearts (although they do not admit it) 
ashamed and humiliated at their fit of madness; and Thought, 
too, which has been compromised in their struggles, emerges 
with them, debased. 

Arise! Let us free the mind from these compromises, from 
these humiliating alliances, from these hidden servitudes. The 
mind is not the servant of anything. It is we who are the 
servants of the mind. We have no other master. We are 
made to bear and to defend its light, to rally about it all those 
who have gone astray. Our role, our duty, is to keep a fixed 
goal and show the polar star in the midst of the whirlpool of 
passions and in the darkness of the night. We do not make a 
choice between the different passions of pride and mutual 
destruction; we reject them all. We pay honor to Truth 
alone, free, without frontiers, without limitations, without 
prejudice of race or caste. Assuredly, we are not indifferent 
to humanity. We are working for humanity but for humanity 
as a whole. We do not recognize peoples. We recognize the 
People — one and universal — the People who suffer, who strug- 
gle, who fall and rise again, and who are continually advancing 
along the rough road, drenched in their own sweat and blood — 
the People of all mankind, all equally our brothers. And it 
is in order that they, as well as we, may become conscious of 
this brotherhood, that we raise above their blind combats, the 
Ark of the Covenant — the free Mind, one and many, eternal. 

Signed by: — 

Romain Rolland, Henri Barbusse, Georges Duhamel, Charles 
Vildrac, Emile Masson, Mathias Morhardt, Paul Signac, etc. 
(in France). 

Bertrand Russell, Izrael Zangwill, etc. (in England). 
Professor Georg Nicolai, Heinrich Mann, etc. (in 
Germany) . 

Benedetto Croce, Roberto Bracco, etc. (in Italy). 

Stefan Zweig, etc. (ih Austria). 

Euganio d'Ors, M. Lopez-Pico (in Spain). 

G. Eekhoud, Henry van de Velde, etc (in Belgium). 

Dr. Frederik Van Eeden, J. C. Kapteyn, Dr. L. E. J. 
Brouwer, etc (in Holland). 

Ellen Key, Selma Lagerlof, etc (in Sweden). 

Sophus Michaelis, etc. (in Denmark). 

Jane Addams, etc. (in America). / 

(The World Tomorrow is indebted to H. W. L. Dana for 
this translation from the French). 
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The Library 

Internationalism; The Martyr Peoples; The Geography 
of the Gods; The Sangreal; The Chosen Nation, by 
Irwin St. John Tucker. (Published by the Author, 1541 
Unity Bldg., Chicago.) 

In the lectures delivered in Chicago in March, 1918, and 
now bound together in the volume called " Internationalism," 
Irwin St. John Tucker has done something that very much 
needs doing — presenting in popular form an outline of the his- 
tory of the great nations. We have need of basic knowledge, 
for most of us seem to pass through the school system without 
acquiring it. What the author has done, in addition to de- 
veloping a clearly conceived thesis, has been to popularize a 
vast amount of information, of the sort to be found in Ferrero's 
"Greatness and Decline of Rome," Bradford's "War of 
Steel and Gold," and Beard's " Economic Interpretation of the 
United States Constitution." Constructively he offers in the 
last chapter a plan for a reorganized form of government 
which provides for joint political and industrial representation 
and attempts to harmonize the long struggle between political 
and direct action. There is good reading for Socialists in this 
chapter. 

" The Martyr Peoples," also a series of lectures, bound to- 
gether as originally printed in pamphlet form without con- 
tinuous paging, is as its name implies, a study of oppressed na- 
tionalities of Israel, Serbia, Ireland, Belgium, Poland, and 
Armenia. And the fact that stands out from the series as a 
whole is that each of these small nations is, or has been, the 
occupant of a disputed territory. " Each of the martyr peoples 
is a battle ground between rival empires, or balances of 
powers. Each owes its misery to the ambitions of its imperial 
neighbors. Martyrdom is the product of Imperialism." 

The brilliantly named " Geography of the Gods," a study 
of the religions of patriotism, is likewise an historical summary, 
leading up as do the others to the one conclusion, Internation- 
alism as die only hope of the world. 

With the two little works, "The Sangreal" and "The 
Chosen Nation," we are on different ground, but it is the fate 
of a man in Mr. Tucker's position that nothing he may write 
can be judged on its merits as literature or apart from his per- 
sonality and the circumstances of its writing. So " The Sang- 
real," dedicated to " My fellow convicts," and " The Chosen 
Nation," written in Judge Landis' court room, cannot be con- 
sidered here as drama and poem. The first is a play in four 
acts on the Arthurian theme, a subject of never failing fasci- 
nation to one bred in the traditions of English literature, but 
needless to say this author is no more carried away by its 
glamour than was Mark Twain, and it is characteristic 
of him that he should find wisdom in the court fool and true 
religion in the lowly hermit and that Galahad should voice 
his own ideals of human brotherhood and world wide peace. 

41 The Chosen Nation is a poetical rendering of the ideas set 
forth in " Internationalism " and " The Martyr Peoples," with 
the great Powers called to judgment and the downtrodden 
small nations crying out their wrongs. The tragedy of the 
poem lies in the refusal of America to accept her high destiny 
— and there is double tragedy for the reader in the poet's lines 
to his country: 

" Foremost sat one who held her peace unbroken, 

Nor on the others gazed while conflict rolled; 
But seemed as if expecting some new token 

Upon a weary tangle to unfold. 

My heart beat fast her beauty to behold; 
I loved her best of all that glorious host, 

Yea, though she strike my name from out her fold ; — " 



No I will not believe it. There is another America. And 
this one which now falsely calls itself the real cannot strike 
out such names. In the records of the true America his name 
with thos$ of his fellow convicts is now being written. 

Mary K. Rbely. 

[Editor's Note: An obliging sergeant let a copy of "The 
Chosen Nation " get through to the Conscientious Objectors 
at Fort Leavenworth on the ground that poetry was not 
likely to hurt them. One of them afterwards wrote Mr. Tucker 
the thanks of the group for " one of the most sustaining messages 
that marked our group-life behind the walls. Someone re- 
marked that, for the first time since Shelley had done it, you had 
made political poetry something more than doggerel — something 
infinitely more in my opinion ; fine art."] 



POSTSCRIPT: 

End the Brutalities at Fort Leavenworth I 

AFTER this issue of Thb World Tomorrow was in 
type we received a long letter from a prisoner at Fort 
Leavenworth which contains news that demands the widest 
publicity. The manner and tone of the document give weight 
to its charges which to our regret we can only summarize: 

On Monday, July 21st a strike broke out at Fort Leaven- 
worth. The immediate cause was wretched food; the deeper 
reason was the discontent of prisoners, some thousand of whom 
had recently arrived from France smarting with the injustice 
of their treatment in guard-houses and their excessive court 
martial sentences. 

The officers seemed to welcome the strike as an opportunity 
to abolish concessions formerly made. At any rate men will- 
ing to work — many hundreds in all — were locked in the tiers 
with the malcontents under heavily armed guard, on a diet of 
bread and water. Five shots were heard from the sixth wing 
where the men were most restive, and later two prisoners were 
carried out on stretchers. On subsequent days, officers outside 
the sixth tier took pot shots at prisoners through the barred 
windows. Although within a few days every tier but the sixth 
had voted to return to work, some as early as Tuesday, the 
treatment we have described continued until Saturday morn- 
ing, on the ground that no man could leave the cell tiers until 
every man yielded. The sixth tier finally voted to return to 
work on Friday afternoon. To punish the men for this strike 
the officials abolished all privileges, increased work shifts from 
eight to twelve hours, put all prisoners on restricted diet, con- 
fined them to their cells save when working, confiscated such 
personal possessions as they had been allowed to keep, revoked 
all home parole, and cancelled all "good time" earned to 
date. No summary can do justice to the terrible indictment of 
a brutal and stupid militarism contained in the restrained 
language of this letter. The men affected include a few con- 
scientious objectors (most of this class had been transferred), 
some men guilty of crime, more men who as soldiers of a 
"democracy" have been the victims of an outrageous court 
martial system. These charges cry out for investigation and 
redress. It is idle to appeal to the War Department. What 
has the President, what has Congress, what have the fathers 
and mothers of America to say to this? 
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THE NEW SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 

will open October first for the study of current economic 
and governmental problems. The work will be conducted 
by a group of well known writers and teachers among 
whom are Graham Wallas of London, Thorstein Veblen, 
James Harvey Robinson, Wesley Clair Mitchell, John 
Dewey, Dean Roscoe Pound, Thomas S. Adams, Harold 
J. Laski, Moissaye Olgin, Charles A. Beard and Mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Municipal Research. Robert 
Bru£re and Members of the Bureau of Industrial Research. 

Courses will include lectures on Economic Factors 
in Civilization, The Development of the United States 
into a World Power, The Historic Background of the 
Great War, Modern Industrialism, Social Inheritance, 
Recent Tendencies in Political Thought, Problems of 
American Government, etc 

There will be late afternoon and evening lectures and 
conferences to permit the attendance of those engaged in 
regular professions. No academic degrees will be required 
but the standard of post-graduate work will be maintained. 
There will be general lectures and discussion for larger 
groups and small conferences for those equipped for special 
research. 

Registration will begin September twenty-second 

Announcement will be sent upon application to 
the school at 
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New York City 



The FeDowship of Reconciled* 



118 East 28th Street 



NEW YORK CITY 



The Fellowship of Reconciliation is a group of 
persons who, individually and collectiTely, seek 
more uncompromising practice of the principles of 
Christ in personal and social action, believing that 
in Him we have the satisfying solution of all the 
problems of our complex life. It unites men and 
women expressing in various forms their common 
Christian faith, who are profoundly disturbed by 
the confusion of thought and utterance throughout 
the Christian world with regard to war and other 
great social and industrial questions. 

The Fellowship needs and will welcome the co- 
operation of all who are in substantial agreement 
with its position and desire to further its purposes. 
Those who wish to become members can do so by 
signing and sending to the Secretary of the Fellow- 
ship the enrollment form at the end of the statement 
of principles, a copy of which, together with fuller 
information, may be obtained on application. 

There are no annual dues. The expenses of the 
Fellowship are met by voluntary contributions. 



THE ARBITRATOR 

"Born to Inquire After Truth 99 

THE ARBITRATOR presents both sides of social, 
moral and religious questions, frankly and fairly. 
No proposition is too radical for serious discussion 
in good temper. Our debates upon Birth Control 
and Universal Military Training are considered the 
best available on those subjects. 

THE AUGUST ISSUE 

contains a debate on Amnesty for Political 
Prisoners. 

NORMAN THOMAS and ALBERT DE 
SILVER of the National Civil Liberties 
Bureau give authorized statements of the way 
the Espionage Law has been enforced and 
the case for Amnesty. 

PROFESSOR ROBERT McNUTT McEL- 
ROY of the National Security League re- 
plies in a parable, "And He Answered the 
Red Stranger." 

THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 

will contain articles on Religion by John 
Haynes Holmes and others 

Order from 

THE ARBITRATOR 
P. O. Box 42, Wall Street Station 
NEW YORK CITY 
Yearly subscription $1. Sample free 



The Kind of Man the 
Government Wants to Put 
Behind Prison Bars — 

IRWIN ST. JOHN TUCKER 

Clergyman, Socialist, Friend of Man; convicted 
under The Espionage Act for the honest expression 
of his hate of war, has made a real contribution to 
the thought of our time in his book which ought to 
be familiar to thinking Americans. 

A reviewer in The New York Nation finds a tinge 
of Shelley in the poem " The Chosen Nation " ; 
Shelley, too, was a dangerous man in his day as well 
as a great poet. 

Mr. Tucker's books sell as follows: 

Internationalism, cloth $1.00, paper .50 

The Martyr Peoples, doth 1.00, 44 .50 

The Geography of the Gods, cloth. . 1.00, " .50 

The Chosen Nation, cloth 50, u JZS 

The Sangreal, cloth .50, " .25 

Poems of a Socialistic Priest, cloth. . .50, " 25 

All may be secured through 

The Fellowship Press, Inc. 

118 E. 28th Street New York City 



THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NBW YORK 
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BRITAIN'S LOST LIBERTIES 

B. N. Langdon-Davies 

" Whichever way the Constitution develops, whether 
towards a closer grip and control by the moneyed and privi- 
leged class over the masses or towards a revolt by the masses 
and the subversion of capitalism, we are in for a period in 
which there will be, in fact, very little freedom for the indi- 
vidual, until society becomes once more stable and in the steady 
progress of the constellations the gambols of the atoms upon 
them are once again negligible." 
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What, Then, Shall We Do? 



THE President's demand that Opponents of 
the treaty tell what ought to be done — 
"put up or shut up," to use his own phrase — 
finds echo in letters which come to our office from 
those whose real desire for peace is transparently 
evident. It is equally evident that the writers 
are disappointed in the Peace. The burden of 
their plea is that the League of Nations is a begin- 
ning of internationalism and that to reject it is to 
reject the one chance of world peace; that for 
professed internationalists to join hands with the 
straightest set of nationalists in opposing the 
treaty is strangely inconsistent; and finally that 
our position, like that of The Nation, The New 
Republic, and The Dial, is purely negative. In 
short the cry of our critics is not at all an exultant 
"this is the peace we hoped for," but an anxious 
"what are you going to do about it?" We think 
some of them would even acknowledge that it is 
a grim commentary on the "democracy" of Allied 
diplomacy that a handful of men meeting in 
secret to discuss affairs upon which depend the 
very lives not only of this generation but the next, 
should be able so to control the situation that they 
can force a reluctant approval of their final deci- 
sions on the ground that it is now too late to do 
anything else. Surely one of the most disastrous 
results of the war and of this peace is the atmos- 
phere of cynical disillusionment in which we now 
must work. Nevertheless something must be done. 
If we oppose the treaty as it stands, what is our 
program? 

I 

We must begin the answer to this question with 
an affirmation of a very fundamental principle of 
our faith. We believe that the difficulty of point- 
ing to an immediate and obviously practical 



method of securing a given end does not justify 
us in approving a method which is in itself morally 
indefensible. It was this belief among others that 
compelled us to take a pacifist position during the 
Great War despite the high purposes and fine 
idealism of many of those who engaged in it. 
The World Tomorrow always held that the method 
of war, its wholesale and indiscriminate destruc- 
tion, its cruelty, its irrationality, its hate, could 
never achieve the ends the idealist sought. The 
result has tragically confirmed our conviction. 
On this same ground we oppose the Treaty. The 
Treaty of Peace is in effect a new declaration of 
War. Its provisions are economically unsound 
and ethically indefensible. This conviction does 
not keep us from sympathizing with the terrible 
popular fear which rather than vengeance has lecl 
the French people to support the cruel treatment: 
meted out to Germany — treatment which will 
create the very danger it seeks to prevent. But 
our sympathy with France must not blind us to 
the fact that we have reduced the peoples of Aus- 
tria and Germany, after they had overthrown their 
ruthless masters with whom alone we were at war, 
to a position of economic slavery. Perhaps one 
trouble in America is, as a shrewd observer has 
pointed out, that we are too inclined to think of 
the League of Nations as the important part of 
the treaty, whereas in Europe men know that the 
covenant of the League is only incidental, and the 
main thing is the new imperialism of which the 
treaty is the expression. In it there is no principle 
of mutual penitence, forgiveness, or reconciliation. 
These are the only bases upon which a Christian 
can think of reconstructing the world. The alli- 
ance of the Big Five now in session in Paris, which 
is the de facto League of Nations, proves by its 
every act that it exists for the protection of the 
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present capitalist, imperialist system. Nowhere 
are the burdens of that system lifted from subject 
peoples within the territories of the Allied powers. 
Nowhere is there a sign of the dawn of a new day 
in Korea, China, Egypt, India, Ireland, San 
Domingo or in the relation of the great capitalist 
powers with Mexico. The treaty violates self 
determination by assigning without plebiscite 
millions of Germans and German Austrians to 
other countries. Nowhere are "economic bar- 
riers" removed. Austria for example not only 
loses the coal fields upon which the life of the great 
rity of Vienna depends, but loses all access to them 
by reason of a Czech decree forbidding any expor- 
tation of coal to Austria. Under this treaty, 
which is to guarantee the peace of the world, the 
little children of Russia are being starved in an 
effort to kill Bolshevism. Under this treaty, which 
the President assures us will make it unnecessary 
for American soldiers again to cross the Atlantic, 
American soldiers are today fighting under execu- 
tive order without any warrant from the people 
against that great Soviet Republic which desires 
nothing from us but peace. It may be that many 
opponents of the treaty in its present for* a are 
narrow nationalists. In preferring Senator Knox's 
program on the peace treaty to President Wilson's, 
we are not committing ourselves to narrow 
nationalism, as we have made abundantly clear. 
Such nationalism is bad enough and must be over- 
come, but its American expression is far less im- 
mediately dangerous than the "black internation- 
alism" which is endeavoring to put the whole 
world at the mercy of the kind of diplomacy and 
economic imperialism which produced the War. 

Radically to amend the present treaty or 
to reject it is not to invite war as the President 
suggests, but the contrary. Better no League 
of Nations than a new Holy Alliance. Our present 
protection against renewed war is not the Treaty 
of Paris, but exhaustion, financial bankruptcy, 
and the power of labor. The best proof of this 
fact is to be found in recent events in England. 
After the adoption of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant at Paris, the British Government laid plans 
for an army of at least 925,000 men, secured if 
necessary by conscription. The other day Lloyd 
George and Winston Churchill announced that 
the army would be restored to its pre-war size, 
that there would be no conscription, and that even 
the navy would be reduced. This change came 



not because of faith in the League, but for two 
reasons of the sort practical governments appre- 
ciate: First, because of the well nigh desperate 
state of British finance, and second, because Labor 
threatened a general strike. In other words, 
whether this treaty is ratified or not, we shall not 
immediately have a renewal of the Great War. 
We shall have at least a breathing space which 
can be made into a permanent peace provided men 
utilize it to bring to pass radical changes in world 
organization. These changes will be more diffi- 
cult if the treaty is adopted because at vital 
points that document and the Covenant of the 
League make amendment well nigh impossible. 
True internationalism demands as an essential 
the abolition of the system, political and economic, 
which makes the lust for profit and for power its 
primary motive. Labor bodies will be the great 
channels for the realization of this new world 
brotherhood. Science, art and organized religion 
should play their part. Greater than these is a 
real religion of the spirit, a religion of truth and 
of love without which the new day of brotherhood 
will never dawn. In the cause of internationalism 
dissemination of reliable news which will give 
sympathetic understanding of world problems is 
more important than any political action. In- 
deed, any inclusive internationalism will have to 
encounter the hostility of Governments until the 
day — sooner perhaps than we think — when a new 
economic order and a new conception of the State 
will make possible the formation of a true Federa- 
tion of Peoples. We have trusted too much in 
Governments and in leaders. We have blamed 
too severely a few individuals for the utter break- 
down of our social system. Papers like " Tfie 
New Republic" writers like Austin Harrison in 
our own columns, have done an invaluable service 
in analysing from many angles Mr. Wilson's colossal 
failure. Such analysis educates the public, which 
above all needs to be turned from that sentimen- 
talism which so easily becomes hypocrisy, to an 
honest and fearless dealing with reality. But we 
ought to realize that it is not one man only but 
the American public whose love of fine Sunday 
ideals does not interfere with Monday's business. 
Theoretically, at point after point Mr. Wilson 
ought to have done otherwise than he did. Prac- 
tically, when we consider the system of ideas 
which has control over us, the organization of the 
political state, the selfishness of the dominant 
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financial interests, we become aware that neither war as long as war itself is countenanced, or of the 

Mr. Wilson nor any other man could have made abolition of profiteering as long as the organizing 

a peace of reconciliation or have perfectly fulfilled and animating principle of business is the desire 

his own avowed ideals without first leading a for personal profit, or of justice to backward peo- 

revolution — or if that harsh word seems to smack pies while we still keep alive the principle of 

of chaos and bloodshed, we may substitute its imperialism, 

religious equivalent, conversion. One cannot sup- II 
port the motive, the method, and the results, of 

modern capitalism in the economic world, and dis- The hope of the world lies not in any mere treaty, 
approve of militant imperialism which is its neces- but in the reorganization of society by and for the 
sary expression in the international world. What workers of the world. We do not mean by this 
is required is an entire change of motive in the that those who toil with hand or brain are of dif- 
affairs of men. The will to power must find ferent clay from the ancient aristocracy or the 
its satisfaction in creation, in science and art, modern plutocracy. They are not. Those who 
rather than in the lust for dominance and the work and who live by work are closer to simple 
greed for great possessions. We are a strange truth, to reality, and to each other, than those 
bundle of impulses and motives, capable of vast who live by the work of others. They comprise 
nobleness and infinite aspiration, but also of the mass of the people, and it is to their interest 
the basest desires and the most savage cruelty, so to utilize the abundant riches of the earth and 
We have deliberately organized life on the least the ample reservoir of scientific skill in men as to 
worthy of human instincts, and have so arranged remove poverty and famine from a world of plenty, 
that in each generation the passion for freedom and Of course labor will have to educate itself, but 
fellowship shall be crushed by motives of greed or labor is infinitely capable of education. British 
hate or fear. Religion itself has been summoned labor, not yet in control of the government, is 
to the defence of this prevailing economic theory, showing the only idealism so far witnessed in the 
A Christian apologist of the Victorian era actually conduct of British affairs. Russia, in the white 
wrote that the existence of God was proved by the heat of revolution, renounced her imperialistic 
fact that when each member of society acted dreams in Persia and in the Chinese Republic, 
according to his own apparent self interest, the Where the so-called "democratic" governments 
good of the whole was secured. Would he still have failed, the labor governments both in Hun- 
have kept that faith had he seen the horror of the gary and in Russia succeeded in meeting a supreme 
war to which apparent self interest led? Once test of civilized people. Threatened with famine, 
there was a man, a carpenter, who thought dif- they systematically fed all the children without 
ferently. "Seek ye first the kingdom of God and distinction of race and class, a policy that is in- 
his righteousness," he said, " and all these things — conceivable so long as production and distribution 
food and clothing — shall be added unto you." are organized primarily for profit. 
The revolution we seek is the substitution of Let no man of great possessions think that we 
Jesus' ideal of one great family for the ideal of are preaching a crusade against him. He too is 
warring nations and of co-operation for fierce com- in bondage to a system which has enmeshed us 
petition. It will secure the common ownership of all. He too has seen his capacity for the "dear 
the earth and its mineral wealth which God made love of comrades" stunted, and his desires for con- 
for the benefit of all his sons and daughters, and structive service thwarted, by the very multitude 
not for the private profit or enjoyment of a few. of his possessions and the complexity of his rela- 
It may be that the working out of this revolution, tionships. If he is a man of vision he must look 
the building up of a new social character, will be forward to the future, if not for himself, then for 
a gradual process, and we ought to be sympathetic his children, with great apprehension. As a capi- 
with each forward step; but the realization of the talist his interests are not and cannot be identical 
absolute necessity of a new motive in industry, with the laborer's. As a man of good will his 
in racial and international relations, must come interests are identical with all his brothers' who 
unreservedly and may come with the suddenness seek to end slavery and famine and ignorance on 
of conversion. It is futile to talk of chivalrous earth. Although he is in bondage to the very sys- 
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tern which has made him rich, yet he can use his 
power to make somewhat easier the triumph of a 
new principle of enlightened co-operation. And 
what is true supremely of the capitalists is true in 
less degree of that great middle class who have 
looked to income which they have not earned 
for a large measure of their comfort and security. 
An agent of the Committee for Relief in the Near 
East who has just returned from Armenia, tells 
how the workers in that land of ghastly desolation 
are compelled to eat behind closed doors and 
screened windows in order to shut out the sight 
and the sound of starving children crying for 
bread. It is only by a mental process of thus 
shutting out from our imaginations the sights and 
sounds of a world bitterly hungry for bread, for 
freedom, for enlightenment, that we can enjoy a 
sense of comfort and security for ourselves and 
our children. 

Primitive men realized within the narrow limits 
of their own tribe that none could be happy or 
well fed or free while any of the tribe were starving 
or enslaved. The whole tribe shared in plenty 
and in want. Can we not transfer this sense of 
identification with the clan to a world which the 
triumph of science has already transformed into 
a neighborhood ? In the complexities of modern 
civilization it is generally unserviceable and usu- 
ally well nigh impossible for a man simply to 
abandon his possessions, be they great or few. 
It is possible for him to use those possessions so 
intelligently as to help to achieve the substitu- 
tion of a Christian system for an economic order 
which has given him an unjust share of the world's 
wealth. It is possible for him to work for a great 
class renunciation which will make secure the es- 
tablishment of a new social order without an orgy 
of bloodshed. Furthermore if he possesses tech- 
nical or managerial skill he can offer to put this 
ability at the disposal of the workers instead of 
trying like many experts in Russia to sabotage 
the new order. 

In hastening the coming of this day the 
workers with hand and brain, in factory, field and 
office must play the largest part. Their real 
interest lies not in securing for this craft or that 
larger wages or shorter hours, important as these 
may seem, but rather in establishing a new system. 
There is danger that the more privileged workers 
may become wage profiteers jointly responsible 
with the capitalists for the exploitation of their 



brethren less fortunately situated. If any large 
section of the working class should be animated 
by this motive and become indifferent or hostile 
to the unskilled laborers within their own country, 
or to laborers of other race and color, they would 
indefinitely postpone the attainment of world 
wide freedom and security. It is a commonplace 
to say that the future is with the workers. Are 
they to make it glorious? Then let them become 
conscious of a solidarity transcending all divisions 
of occupation or of race. Let them educate and 
organize themselves for increasing production not 
for the profit of the few but the well being of the 
many. Let them learn anew that work should 
partake of the joy of creation and not of the 
drudgery of the treadmill. Let them trust not to 
the destruction and chaos wrought by violence, 
but to the power of solidarity ; not to the clenched 
fist but to the folded arm. Only in such a revo- 
lution, spiritual and economic, is there hope for the 
world. Out of the horror of this war, out of the 
tragedy of this false peace may yet come good if 
men will learn that not by easy salves or simple 
panaceas is the deep rooted acquisitive sickness of 
society to be cured, but only by patient, courageous, 
unflagging effort in little things and in great to 
establish a new and world-wide order of society 
based upon men's hunger for freedom, for fellow- 
ship, for beauty and for truth. 



BEGINNING with the new volume of The World To- 
morrow, in January 1920, the subscription price of the 
magazine will have to be raised. The exact amount of 
the increase is not yet determined, but we desire to give notice 
that it is under consideration. Subscriptions received up to 
December 31, 19 19, will be accepted at the present rate. It 
must be said frankly that even with an increased subscription 
price it is not easy to secure the financial future of a magazine 
like The World Tomorrow, All costs of publication are con- 
tinually increasing. A magazine of this sort can hope to receive 
little of its revenue from advertising. Some form of guarantee 
fund will therefore continue to be necessary. Definite plans 
for this fund for the year 1920 will be announced in due season. 

Meanwhile we desire to thank our friends who have made 
possible the continued existence of the magazine and its sub- 
stantial growth in circulation. Up to date, September 18, two 
hundred contributors have paid to the Guarantee Fund $4,- 
886.11. This amount is not sufficient to maintain The World 
Tomorrow until the end of the year even in its present form. 
Funds must be secured. Need we add that if any of our readers 
can give us help in this matter we shall be most grateful ? 
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Signs of the Times 



A Game of "Heads I Win, Tails You Lose" 

THE chief moral reason advanced by the English to justify 
their oppression of Ireland is concern for Ulster. Yet 
England has cheerfully joined in creating numerous and far 
greater Ulsters in the new states she has helped to set up on the 
.Continent. The treatment accorded to Austria illustrates the 
genius of the Allies for always choosing out of a group of more 
or less conflicting principles, the one that will best serve to 
justify their own imperialistic policy. For example, more than 
three million of Austrian Germans without any plebiscite 
whatever were handed over to the new Czech state in spite of 
the fact that they live in fairly compact territory. Still more 
glaring is the cession of the Southern Tyrol to Italy. Only a 
negligible part of the population is Italian. When Austria pro- 
tested, she was told that the grant was justified by the fact 
" that for decades the Italian people have suffered from a 
menace deliberately placed at their heart by the retention in 
Austro-Hungarian hands of military outposts commanding the 
Italian plains." Yet when Austria calls attention to the fact 
that she herself is deprived of strategic frontiers, she is told 
that under the beneficent reign of the League of Nations special 
provision is made for the protection of small communities " such 
as new Austria." That is to say, triumphant Italy needs 
strategic frontiers and little defeated Austria, borne down with 
debts, does not. Has any one ever surpassed the Paris Peace 
Conference at the game of " heads I win, tails you lose " ? The 
most recent iniquity of the Allies is their absolute refusal to let 
German Austria, which can scarcely be economically self-sup- 
porting, unite with the new German Republic. For that re- 
fusal not even the semblance of moral justification can be ad- 
vanced by those who were once advocates of the principle of 
self determination. 

More Light on Russia 

FOR new light upon Russia and American relations with her 
we are indebted to two gentlemen of opposite points of 
view. Secretary Baker has recently favored us with an 
extraordinary explanation of what the American army is doing 
in Siberia. It appears that we are in Siberia on humanitarian 
grounds, that " the Americans are not participating for or 
against Admiral Kolchak; their orders are to guard the rail- 
roads." In direct contradiction to this, letters have been read 
on the floor of the United States Senate from American soldiers 
describing military operations which they have been obliged to 
undertake against the Bolsheviki and other Russians who resent 
Admiral Kolchak's rule. Even if these soldiers do not tell the 
truth, Secretary Baker's statement on the face of it is self con- 
tradictory. To guard the railroads is to help Admiral Kolchak; 
it is to intervene in a country with which we are not at war. 

But the true nature of our treatment of Russia appears from 
the full testimony of William C. Bullitt, the President's own 
representative to Soviet Russia. The world is his debtor for 
his faith that he owed more to truth than to diplomatic con- 
ventions. Here are some of the facts which he discovered, 



stated for the most part in his own words: The destructive 
phase of the revolution is over, and all the energy of the gov- 
ernment is turned to constructive work. The terror has ceased. 
Executions are extremely rare. Good order has been estab- 
lished. The streets are safe. Prostitution has disappeared. 
Family life is unchanged by the revolution. Economic condi- 
tions are bad, but this is largely due to the blockade and to the 
chaos which the Bolshevik revolution inherited from the old 
regime. Real progress has been made jn the new organization 
of some industries. The people in the cities are suffering from 
slow starvation, but all share alike, and when peasants who 
venerate Lenin came hundreds of miles to bring him bread to 
eat and wood to burn he turned these supplies into the common 
stock. The government has already been forced to make some 
compromises with its extreme communist principles and is today 
as moderate as any socialist government which can control 
Russia* No other government than a socialist government can 
be set up in Russia save by foreign bayonets. So anxious is 
Lenin for peace in order that he may carry on the construc- 
tive work of the revolution and feed the people, that he has 
consented to every reasonable demand that could possibly be 
made of him, even to the extent of recognizing the Tsar's 
debts. He assented to the continuance of de facto governments 
in various parts of Russia until the people themselves should 
determine the form they desired. 

Why was peace refused on these terms? Mr. Bullitt makes 
the answer plain. Largely because of the indifference of Presi- 
dent Wilson, his refusal to allow his agent's report to be 
made public, and later because the Allies thought their reac- 
tionary friend, Admiral Kolchak, had a chance of winning. To 
read Mr. Bullitt's report, or such a book as Arthur Ransome's 
" Russia in 1919 " is to be swept with a mighty anger against 
the wicked policy which scruples at no weapon whether of lying 
detraction, starvation of women and children, or military aid 
to cruel and reactionary generals, in the effort to make the 
world safe for economic imperialism. We Americans justly 
cried out against the crimes of the German junkers. Even 
preachers of the Christian Gospel wondered if they ever might 
find forgiveness. What crime of the Germans was worse than 
that which Mr. Bullitt has disclosed in his story of Russia 
and the Allied and American dealings with her? Surely the 
American people will not long tolerate this sin against justice 
and humanity. 

The Senate, the Treaty and a Program 

NEITHER the Majority nor the Minority Report of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate on the Peace 
Treaty adds lustre to the American name. The Majority 
Report favors certain reservations inspired not so much by a 
sense of justice as by a narrow nationalism. A reservation 
which makes us the sole judge of what the Monroe Doctrine 
means and how it is to be applied will, we imagine, arouse 
not only cynical amusement in Europe, but resentment in Latin 
America, But the Minority Report is still worse. After 
reading it one can only echo the President's question, " Is 
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there any man here, or any woman, let me say is there any 
child, who does not know that the seed of war in the modern 
world is industrial and commercial rivalry?" The Minority 
Report gives twelve reasons for accepting the Treaty, and 
every one of them has to do with the commercial and economic 
advantages to be secured to the United States by such a policy. 
One can fairly hear the worthy Senators smack their lips as 
they enumerate the advantages secured to us by regulations 
concerning German custom duties, shipping, the adjustment of 
claims and the like. The United States, we are told, will 
retain more than 500,000 tons of shipping, " which will more 
than compensate us for shipping lost during the war." Finally, 
unless we ratify the Treaty we shall lose our membership in 
the Reparations Committee, " the most powerful international 
body ever created," with " enormous control over the trade 
and commerce of Germany " and the right to " distribute much 
of her desirable exports, including dyes." Here we have it in 
plain English: Let us ratify the Treaty as it stands in order 
to get all the loot we can. And this is the treaty which more 
unsophisticated folk than Senators and financiers are urging 
upon the world as somehow or other an idealistic document. 

By contrast with such a statement as this Senator Knox's 
speech of Friday, August 29, moves on a high level. To be 
sure he offers his pinch of incense on the altars of anti-German- 
ism and anti-Bolshevism, but he then proceeds to give a clear 
analysis of the terribly severe terms imposed upon Germany. 
Moreover, he proposes a program which to our mind is prefer- 
able to both the Majority and Minority Reports of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Briefly it is this: That Congress should 
declare by joint resolution a restoration of the status of peace 
with Germany, thus bringing the war to a formal end; that 
the United States should renounce in favor of Germany " any 
and all claims for indemnity because of the war and see that 
she gets credit for what we renounce." Finally " we ought 
to declare a general policy to regard with concern any threat 
of disturbance of general world peace, but at the same time 
we should reserve complete liberty of action either independ- 
ently or in conjunction with other powers in taking such steps 
as we determine wise for preserving the peace. We ought, 
then, to carry out the spirit of the act of 191 6, which author- 
ized the President to convene the nations of the world to- 
gether to establish a code of international law, reduce arma- 
ments, to establish an international tribunal and go as far as 
possible in the direction of securing peace through justice, 
through a league to which all the world are parties in its 
formation." 

Two additional points would make Senator Knox's pro- 
posals fairly complete: (1) Recognition of Soviet Russia, 
withdrawal of our troops, resumption of trade relations, and 
pressure upon the other Powers to do likewise. (2) A con- 
tinuance on an enlarged scale of Mr. Hoover's magnificent 
work of feeding the hungry, with the important qualification 
that no longer shall we consent to fight " Bolshevism " with 
starvation. 

The governments of Europe might not hail such a program 
with delight; but the peoples would rejoice in it and would 
renew their confidence in America. 



Reflections on the Police Strike 

THE lawlessness which followed the strike of the Boston 
police once more revealed a fundamental failure of our 
civilization. We have fenced in the jungle; we have not 
cleared it. Whenever certain restraints are removed poverty, 
discontent, lawlessness, or downright viciousness drives men 
not only to loot property but even to attack women. Surely 
he is a sad pessimist who believes that it is permanently neces- 
sary for society to have no better security against this sort of 
thing than the power of the police. 

But this is not the issue which has aroused the most public 
discussion, but rather the question of the right of the police 
to strike. The newspapers in general have acclaimed and 
repeated President Wilson's vigorous utterance in which he 
characterized the strike as " a crime against civilization." "In 
my judgment " said he, " the obligation of a policeman is 
as sacred and true as the obligation of a soldier. He is a pub- 
lic servant, not a private employee, and the whole honor of 
the community is in his hands. He has no right to prefer any 
private advantage to the public safety." Even labor seems 
to have been doubtful about the righteousness of the police 
strike. At any rate it has not gone to the length of support- 
ing the striking policemen by a general strike. 

From the distance of New York it seems as if some respon- 
sibility for the wave of lawlessness in the early days of the 
strike must fall upon Police Commissioner Curtis. For weeks 
he had known that if he suspended the nineteen members of 
the Boston police for the offence of belonging to a union, a 
strike would follow, but he seems to have made little or no 
preparation for a substitute police force. However this may 
be, it is of course a serious matter when any necessary body 
of public servants goes out on strike. This is true whether 
that body of servants is the police force, the railway workers, 
or the coal miners. Indeed, it is easier to replace the police 
than some of these other servants of society. No thoughtful 
man can fail to appreciate the real danger to society in the 
power that workers in key industries now have to dictate 
virtually their own terms. At the same time the cure is not 
to forbid such workers the right to organize — a right which 
logically includes the right to strike under certain conditions. 
Such prohibition leads directly to a form of slavery for the 
workers either to great private employers or to a capitalist 
state. It is unthinkable that labor will tolerate such a con- 
dition. The railway workers' protest against the provision in 
the Cummins Railroad Bill forbidding the right to strike 
makes this abundantly evident. But the wording of the Pres- 
ident's statement and of much newspaper comment implies a 
distinction between the police and other necessary public ser- 
vants. In Boston itself the teachers are allowed to join a 
union; so are the firemen, although their charter has an anti- 
strike clause; and yet the prohibition of a police union affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. was the immediate cause of the strike. 
It must be remembered that the police were not organizing 
to strike; they struck to try to secure the right to organize 
which the police commissioner denied them. Surely it is an 
unsound principle which makes the policeman, like the soldier, 
in a peculiar way a State servant with no natural ties to 
the great body of workers. It implies a doctrine of the 
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supremacy of the political state resting upon physical force 
which it is not pleasant to contemplate. The policy of sep- 
arating the interests of the police from those of the workers 
has not made for law and order, as anyone can testify who has 
ever observed the numerous strikes in which the police have 
created rather than cured violence by their own rough and 
contemptuous treatment of the workers. Altogether our prob- 
lem is far from simple, and cannot be solved by the repetition 
of easy formulas, on the one hand as to " the right to strike " 
or on the other hand as to " the crime of striking." The 
experience of England shows that it is going to be very diffi- 
cult to keep the police from affiliating with labor organizations. 
Already in fifty towns and cities in the United States it is said 
that the unionization of the police in affiliation with the A. F. 
of L. is an accomplished fact or in rapid progress. The one 
hope of social peace lies in diminishing the gulf which is now 
fixed between the interests of certain groups of workers, whether 
their employer is the state or a corporation, and the interests of 
the whole community. At present there is a clash in loyalties 
between what men owe to the community, organized in the 
political state, and what they owe to the economic group organ- 
ized in labor unions. Surely it is possible so to organize society 
as greatly to diminish this clash of loyalties by establishing a 
new and inclusive community of interests. 

Unions, Strikes and Violence 

THE United States Steel Corporation has used its power 
of organization to obtain a dominating control in the 
steel industry and exploit the consuming public almost at will. 
Meanwhile it has been so successful in defeating labor organ- 
ization that it could also exploit the workers and hold them 
in a very literal sense as wage slaves. Now the whole steel 
industry is threatened by a strike provoked by Judge Gary's 
steadfast refusal to deal with union leaders who have desired 
to present such reasonable demands as the right of collective 
bargaining, eight-hour day, increase in wages, and the re-in- 
statement of men discharged for union activities. The 
sympathy of the public ought to go to the strikers and will, 
we think, if the men refrain from violence even in the face 
of provocation. It cannot be too emphatically insisted that 
should the steel trust succeed in winning this strike they will 
increase the danger of violence, disorder, and industrial chaos. 
Already the handwriting can be seen on the wall. Not for 
many years longer can the industrial magnates keep their 
autocratic power. The longer industrial democracy is delayed 
the more violent will be the upheaval. Labor unions have 
their faults, but they make for order and not disorder. The 
strike of the dyers in Paterson is typical. These men walked 
out without any organization. After they were already on 
strike the Amalgamated Textile Workers of America succeeded 
in organizing a large percentage of them. The writer of this 
paragraph saw the union leaders hold the men back from riot- 
ing when they were sorely provoked by the unreasonable 
tactics of the police who were trying to prevent picketing. 
Certain policemen themselves confessed to him that it was 
the union rather than the police force which had prevented 
furtive or open violence on the part of these laborers. What 
is true of Paterson is pretty generally true throughout Amer- 



ica. It is safe to say that many employers who fight the unions 
know it. They do not fight the unions in the interests of law 
and order but in the interests of their own power and profits, 
and so far are they from being averse to violence that in many 
cases it is a proved fact that they have deliberately sent their 
hired spies and agents provocateurs into the unions to stir up 
trouble so as to turn public opinion against the strikers. We 
do not charge that the Steel Trust has followed this policy; 
but the fact that in the towns which the corporation dominates 
union organizers have been intimidated and illegally arrested ; 
that in a Pennsylvania town a woman was actually killed, that 
in Hammond, Ind., several strikers were killed who were do- 
ing nothing worse than parading, justifies the union officials 
in calling attention to the danger that the bosses and the local 
officials whom they control will fight the strike by means of 
ruthless and unscrupulous tactics.* 

Forward Movements in the Industrial Field 

IN this time of strikes and unrest more constructive work in 
the industrial field is under process than the casual reader 
of the newspaper might suppose. Not only do the unions 
tend to prevent violence, as we have pointed out, but they 
are in themselves admirable means of educating workers to 
responsibility. This consciousness of the educational mission 
of the union is growing. The Seattle Central Labor Union 
has followed Boston's example and is opening this fall a work- 
ers' college entirely under its control. In many other cities 
there are educational institutions organized for the benefit of 
the workers and mainly controlled by them. Here and there 
unions are beginning to take new interest in the problems of 
production, not to increase the profits of the employers, but to 
add to the world's wealth and to fit themselves for an increas- 
ing share in management. Indeed in the whole industrial 
world among employers as well as among employees " indus- 
trial democracy" is gaining in popularity. To be sure some 
so-called democratic schemes are justly viewed by the em- 
ployees with suspicion as being merely attempts to " put some- 
thing over on the workers." Not all plans however are open 
to this criticism. In a later issue we hope to analyse the nature 
and value of these various schemes, pointing to their merits- 
and to their limitations. For the present we wish to em- 
phasize the fact that all sincere attempts to give the workers 
increased control in industry have at least an educational value 
not to be despised. If labor is ultimately to have absolute 
control it must be prepared to exercise its power intelligently 
so as to increase and not diminish production. We imagine 
some such idea as this lies behind the willingness of a radical 
industrial union like the Amalgamated Garment Workers to 
join with the Employers' Association in setting up a national 
joint council for the control of wages and conditions of work 
throughout the whole of the men's garment industry. 



* The development of the strike since this paragraph was written 
has brought an ominous amount of violence for which a large share 
of responsibility must fall upon the coercive tactics of the authori- 
ties, t The capitalist press persists in forcing a revolutionary signifi- 
cance upon the strike which, despite the unrest of the times and the 
new spirit in labor, is scarcely warranted by the facts. Do the big 
interests really want to force a premature "revolution" in the 
hope of crushing it completely? Or do their fears make them 
unduly apprehensive? 
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The Socialist Schism 

THERE are now four parties in the United States which 
venerate Karl Marx as their spiritual father. Formerly 
there were two — the dogmatic little Socialist Labor Party 
and the more powerful Socialist Party. Controversies in 
the latter body came to a head at the emergency convention held 
in Chicago with the result that what had been styled the left 
wing seceded. The secessionists, however, split into two 
groups calling themselves The Communist Party and The Com- 
munist Labor Party. It would take pages to explain the 
theological differences and personal controversies that divide 
these four parties. A close student of church history might 
have a sympathetic understanding of the various factors that 
tend to provoke schisms among the faithful. Both the Com- 
munists and the Communist Labor Parties would admit that 
they derive their inspiration from Russia. The Communist 
Party is dominated, in rather arbitrary fashion, by the so-called 
Russian language federation and both it and its near namesake 
are more Bolshevik than Lenin. They seem more obsessed with 
the Proletarian Dictatorship and Revolution with a capital 
" R " than with the ends to be secured by these drastic means. 
The Socialist Party is regarded by the Communists as hopelessly 
opportunistic and entirely too much interested in reform meas- 
ures. Nevertheless that party adopted a manifesto which gives 
in clear and unmistakable language, an uncompromisingly So- 
cialist exposition of the war and the peace, of capitalism and 
imperialism. The party denounced the majority Socialists of 
Germany as renegades, and refused to accept the Berne confer- 
ences as an expression of International Socialism. It adopted 
resolutions of sympathy with the struggle for freedom in Ire- 
land and India; it gave qualified approval to the Plumb Plan, 
opposed militarism and demanded amnesty for political and 
" class war " prisoners, including conscientious objectors. 
Finally, on the subject of violence, the Socialist Party " calls 
upon the workers of the United States to do all in their power 
to restore and maintain our civil rights that the transition from 
capitalism to Socialism may be effected without resorting to the 
methods [i. e. violent revolution] made necessary by autocratic 
despotism." 

While none of these Socialist Parties can hope for any im- 
mediate political triumph, their very division may add to their 
zeal for propaganda and it would be a mistake to minimize the 
influence they are likely to have upon the economic and political 
life of America. Their relative strength can only be told after 
some months have passed, but at present it would appear that 
of the four the Socialist party has the strongest national or- 
ganization and the platform which can best appeal to average 
English-speaking Americans of the working class. 

The President's Defense of the Treaty 

IS some inner consciousness of his own failure responsible for 
the President's unexpected weakness in defending the 
Treaty? Just a year ago Mr. Wilson delivered in New York 
that great speech on the conditions of a just peace, which re- 
newed the confidence of forward-looking men everywhere that 
in him they had found their leader. It is difficult to believe 
that that leader is the same man who has recently indulged in 



the extraordinary debate with the Senate Committee on the 
theme u When is an Obligation not an Obligation ? " or who 
professed profound ignorance of the secret treaties. In the 
retrospect it seems almost incredible that our government did 
not demand official knowledge of all secret treaties and make 
their annulment or modification the price of American support 
of the Allied cause. At more than one point such a demand 
would have been effective and in order. Now that we have a 
treaty far more in accordance with these secret documents than 
with the President's Fourteen Points or his great speeches, he is 
doing his best to justify what has been done. We do not gather 
that he is meeting with the degree of success that he had antici- 
pated. When he started on his long tour through the country 
he had the prestige of his position and of his personal attain- 
ments and powers of speech ; he could count on appealing, on the 
one hand, to the psychology of a victorious nation and to the 
popular tendency to identify justice with a peace of vengeance 
and on the other to the idealism of people whose enthusiasm for 
a League of Nations blinds them to the nature of this League. 
Furthermore, Mr. Wilson could point to the Treaty as an ac- 
complished fact, and magnify the difficulties of doing anything 
to change it. All these things he has done. He has not explained 
the Treaty, save at a very few points, and has confined his ad- 
dresses mostly to the League of Nations and to a general argu- 
ment that opposition to the Treaty is pro-German, pro-Bolshe- 
vik, or uninformed, and to the reiterated but unsupported state- 
ment that somehow or other the Treaty will secure lasting peace. 
Now and then he has given some more extensive reply to crit- 
icisms or to questions touching our relations to Russia, the 
Shantung problem, and Ireland, but his answers on these points 
have been open to criticism as decidedly disingenuous. Strangest 
of all his arguments is his assertion that if the Treaty is defeated 
we shall have to erect a great military establishment. This in 
face of the fact that on the supposition that we are to join 
the League his Secretary of War has introduced a bill for uni- 
versal military training, conscription and a standing army of 
over 500,000 men ! The President's most interesting statements 
have been certain admissions, as for example the striking one 
that " this war was a commercial and industrial war." We 
wonder if he did not think uncomfortably of 'Gene Debs, in 
jail for expressing a somewhat similar sentiment at an earlier 
season* It is admissions like these that help to educate the 
American people. We join in the general regret that the long 
strain upon the President should have resulted in his illness 
and the abandonment of his trip. 

The Radical Stand of the Miners 

THE United Mine Workers' Convention has taken a step 
which may prove to be of great importance. It invited 
the chiefs of the Railroad Brotherhoods to a conference for 
the discussion of the Plumb Plan for the nationalization of 
the railroads, and the Miners' Plan for the nationalization of 
the mines. The conference may lead to the formation of a 
Triple Alliance of Miners, Railroad Workers, and Freight 
Handlers like that which now wields such power in England. 
It has also demanded the end of intervention in Russia and the 
formation of a Labor Party. 
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Whittier, Prophet and Poet 



By FLOYD DELL 



IN a hundred ballads, from "Barclay of Ury" 
to "Skipper Ireson's Ride," his favorite 
themes were the pangs of tortured conscience, 
the Christian courage of exiles and outcasts, the 
heroism of them that are persecuted for righteous- 
ness' sake — or, as he described them with dramatic 
irony in "Cassandra Southwick": 

"Mad scoffers of the priesthood, who mock at things divine, 
Who rail against the pulpit, and holy bread and wine; 
Sore from their cart-tail scourgings, and from the pillory 
lame — 

Rejoicing in their wretchedness and glorying in their 
shame! 

These were his spiritual ancestry. He had as 
his inheritance, and as the background of all his 
thinking, the poignant Quaker tradition of wrongs 
endured for the sake of the soul's freedom. He 
knew, as only those who are touched by such 
influences can well know, the deeper and truer 
lessons of our American history. He felt the 
significance, and not merely the romantic pic- 
turesqueness, of "the hangman's whip and brand- 
ing iron." He could never forget what he had 
learned from that past which had burned its 
reality into his imagination, when 

"The stocks were at each church's door, 
The gallows stood on Boston Common, 
A Papist's ears the pillory bore, — 
The gallows-rope, a Quaker woman . . ." 

It kept him from ever being one of the smug 
majority who believe that whatever is respectable 
is right. And sometimes, when he seemed to his 
countrymen, in some too disturbingly realistic 
reference to that past, to plant "with reckless 
hand a nettle on the graves ye honor," it was 
rather that he sought to "turn the pages of in- 
tolerance over" — so that in the dark and stern 
repressions of a time when "they bored the tongue 
with red-hot steel and flayed the backs of 'female 
preachers'," they might discover the true analogue 
of their own politer tyrannies. 

From these themes, his imagination turned of 
instinct to the universal struggle for freedom, and 
found new scope in mourning the martyrdom of 
peoples, in dreams and prophecies of the "casting 
down of thrones," in picturing violent uprisings of 
the oppressed — when at last 



"the latent curse of Time 
Is raining down in fire and blood." 

He felt the incongruity of these things with the 
inherent gentleness of his nature, which would 
have preferred to weave humbler and sweeter 
things into garlands of rhyme. But — "the 
storm-bell rings, the trumpet blows" — and he 
must forth into 

"the blood and fire, the wrong and sin 
Of the doomed city and the ghastly plain, 
Beat with hot hail and wet with bloody rain . . 



'the groans of 



Even across the sea he heard 
nations" — 

"Their blood and bones 
Cried out in torture, crushed by thrones 
And sucked by priestly cannibals." 

It is this unrestraint of language, this almost 
indecent violence of phrase (as it seemed to respect- 
able ears in Jeremiah's time, and still seems in 
ours) that has made our literary connoisseurs 
turn by preference to his quieter themes, passing 
hastily over these deeply-felt utterances.* He 
had indeed, as he said of another, 

"the holy rage 
With which the prophets in their age 
On all its decent seemings trod." 

His own age he did not spare. "The age is 
dull and mean," he wrote; "men creep, not 
walk — 

"with blood too pale and tame 
To pay the debt they owe to shame; 
Buy cheap, sell dear; eat, drink and sleep, 
Down-pillowed, deaf to moaning want; 
Pay tithes for soul-insurance; keep 
Six days to Mammon, one to Cant." 

It is the deliberate verdict of a seer upon the 
efforts of a property-system to bulwark itself 
behind conceptions of order and justice, and to 
construe righteousness itself as the mere main- 
tenance of the status quo. This criticism of the 
order and justice and morality of his time is 
repeated again and again. Now it is "the 
cant of democracy" that 

"dwells on the lips 
Of the forgers of fetters, the wielders of whips." 



* It is, however, a curious irony that an arbiter of the elegancies 
of the revolutionary poetry of the present day, Mr. Louis Unter- 
meyer, should in a recent book of criticism describe Whittier as 
" by turns a mild minister and a milder melodist" 
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Again, and the lines might be from Shelley's 
" Masque of Anarchy" — 

"Fraud exults, while solemn words 
Sanctify his stolen hoards'; 
Slavery laughs, while ghostly lips 
Bless his manacles and whips/ 9 

And still again in poem after poem of anguished 
protest or fierce irony — 

"Where He hath spoken Liberty, the priest 
At His own altar binds the chain anew; 
Where He hath bidden to Life's equal feast, 
The starving many wait upon the few." 

"God of all right! how long 
Shall priestly robbers at Thine altar stand, 
Lifting in prayer to Thee the bloody hand 
And haughty brow of wrong?" 

(From a poem "suggested by reading a state paper in 
which the higher law is invoked to sustain the lower 
one"): 

"Official piety, locking fast the door 
Of hope . . . 

... and then 
With uprolled eyeballs and on bended knee, 
Whining a prayer for help to hide the key." 

"Pilate and Herod, friends! 
Chief priests and rulers, as of old, combine!" 

"Woe to the priesthood! woe 
To those whose hire is with the price of blood, 
Perverting, darkening, changing as they go 
The searching truths of God." 

The institutionalization of pious lying by Church 
and State aroused him to his bitterest and most 
prophetic mood. In one of his most scathing 
poems he pierces through the amiable pretences 
of^'The Peace of Europe" which obtained in his 
day — that peace of repression and fear of which 
we have lately reaped the harvest. "Peace in 
Europe!" he repeats scornfully — 

"Order reigns 
From Tiber's hills to Danube's plains! 
So say her kings and priests: so say 
The lying prophets of our day." 

Incidentally paying his respects to the "Boy 
Kaiser with his lip of lies," and to Czardom, the 
"fell spider of the North" "within whose web the 
freedom dies of nations eaten up like flies," he 
bids — 

" Go lay to earth a listening ear; 
The tramp of measured marches hear; 
The rolling of the cannon's wheel, 
The shotted musket's murderous peal, 
The night alarm, the sentry's call, 
The quick-eared spy in hut and hall! 



From polar sea and tropic fen 

The dying groans of exiled men! 

The bolted cell, the galley's chains, 

The scaffold smoking with its stains. 

Order — the hush of brooding slaves! 

Peace — in the dungeon-vaults and graves! . . . 

Speak, Prince and Kaiser, Priest and Czar, 

If this be Peace, pray what is War?" 

His heart was with all of Earth's "dumb 
toiling millions" in their "house of pain"; his 
anger ever against those for whose benefit 

"the dropping blood of labor 
Hardens into gold." 

But in particular the anti-slavery movement 
gave to his work a specific impress: He was the 
balladist, the editorial-singer, of Abolitionism; 
he became the servant of its need for spiritual 
leadership. Not only at grave crises, but when- 
ever a Congressman spoke for or against slavery > 
he was looked to for a screed of praise or blame. 
When the Free Soil emigrants set out in their 
prairie-schooners for Kansas, "to build a wall of 
free labor against slavery in the West," he wrote 
the hymn which they sung as they went; and when 
they died in obscure battle in the struggle that 
gave "Bloody Kansas" her familiar name, he 
wrote dirges for them. Thus, for George L. 
Stearns, than whom "no man rendered greater 
service to the cause of freedom ... in the 
great struggle between the invading slave holders 
and the free settlers of Kansas": 

"Ah, well! The world is discreet; 

There are plenty to pause and wait; 
But here was a man who set his feet 
Sometimes in advance of fate . . . 

"O dusky mothers and daughters, 
Vigils of mourning keep for him! 
Up in the mountains and down by the waters 
Lift up your voices and weep for him! 

"For the warmest of hearts is frozen, 

The freest of hands is still; 
And the gap in our picked and chosen 
The long years may not fill." 

And for the burial of Barber, killed in border 
warfare: 

"Frozen earth to frozen breast, 
Lay our slain one down to rest; 

Lay him down in hope and faith, — 
And above the broken sod, 
Once again to Freedom's God, 

Pledge ourselves for life and death . . . 

"Well to suffer is divine; 
Pass the watchword down the line, 
Pass the countersign: 'endure/" 
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So he wrote of John Brown of Ossawatomie, 
who raised the standard of slave-rebellion against 
the law and order of the land: "and they who 
blamed the bloody hand forgave the loving heart." 
Again, of "a young member of the Society of 
Friends who died in the Nashville Penitentiary, 
where he was confined for the act of aiding the 
escape of fugitive slaves." And still again, to 
"friends under arrest for treason to the slave 
power." 

If in this later day we are to yield to these 
poems our full sympathy, we must see in them, 
and in the movement which they celebrate, some- 
thing not entirely special to their time and place — 
something which is a living gospel for us still. 
Thus, in reply to the demand for the suppression 
of free speech, "lest it should endanger the 
foundations of commercial society," he asked: 

"Must he be told, beside his plough 
What he must speak, and when, and how?" 

No fancied danger! — for presently a "Bill for 
excluding Papers written or printed, touching 
the subject of slavery, from*the U. S. Post Office" 
was passed by the Senate. "In God's name," 
he wrote, "let us speak while there is time! — 

"Now, while the padlocks for our lips are forging, 
Silence is crime! 

4 4 Shall old New England stand erect no longer, 
But stoop in chains upon her downward way, 
Thicker to gather on her limbs and stronger 
Day after day?" 

The quality of those times, and the spiritual 
identity of the struggle in which he was engaged, 
with the world-wide and ages-old and ever-new 
struggle for liberty, is perhaps best conveyed to 
our understanding by some of the prefatory notes 
which provide the setting for his poems. These 
are three of the most illuminating: 

44 Charles Follen, one of the noblest contributions of Ger- 
many to American citizenship, was at an early age driven 
from his professorship in the University of Jena, and com- 
pelled to seek shelter from official persecution in Switzer- 
land, on account of his liberal political opinions. He 
became professor of Civil Law in the University of Basle. 
The governments of Prussia, Austria and Russia united in 
demanding his delivery as a political offender; and, in 
consequence, he left Switzerland, and came to the United 
States. At the time of the formation of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society he was a Professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity, honored for his genius, learning and estimable 
character. His love of liberty and hatred of oppression led 
him to seek an interview with Garrison and express his 
sympathy with him. Soon after, he attended a meeting 



of the New England Anti-Slavery Society. An able speech 
was made by Rev. A. A. Phelps, and a letter of mine ad- 
dressed to the Society was read. Whereupon he rose and 
stated that his views were in unison with those of the 
Society, and that after hearing the speech and the letter, 
he was ready to join it, and abide the probable consequences 
of such an unpopular act. He lost, by so doing, his pro- 
fessorship." — Follen. 

44 It would have been impossible [to effect the return of a 
certain fugitive slave from Boston] without the assistance 
of the municipal authorities, and the countenance and sup- 
port of a numerous, wealthy and powerful body of citizens. 
It was in evidence that 1500 of the most wealthy and 
respectable citizens — merchants, bankers and others — 
volunteered their services . . ." — Moloch in State Street. 

4 4 In the report of the celebrated pro-slavery meeting in 
Charleston, S. C, on the 4th of the ninth month, 1835, pub- 
lished in the Courier of that city, it is stated: 4 The clergy 
of all denominations attended in a body, lending their 
sanction to the proceedings, and adding by their presence 
to the impressive character of the scene."* — Clerical 
Oppressors. 

Nothing could be added to these excerpts to 
show how eminently respectable, and, in the 
opinion of our best citizens even in the citadel 
of New England liberalism, how wholly in ac- 
cordance with morality and religion, were the 
statesmanlike oppressions by which the economic 
system of slavery was maintained. It takes 
only a slight effort of the imagination to conceive 
how correspondingly disreputable, treasonable, 
immoral and socially dangerous, agitation against 
that system was held to be by the enlightened 
public opinion of those times. It required, to 
throw in his lot with such a movement, courage 
of a high order; and in one of Whittier's tempera- 
ment and faith it required a rare intellectual 
vision such as could make a lover of peace see 
beyond the bloody hand of John Brown of Ossa- 
watomie to the ideal of social justice in his heart. 

It was indeed a test of his seership; and it did 
not fail him. For, while the enlightened statesmen 
of his time still hoped for some way of maintaining 
the established order, he felt "the birth-throes 
of a future strange and vast." He saw — 

"The gathering hosts, the Valley of Decision, 
Dusk with the wings of eagles wheeling o'er." 

And so it came to pass: 

"The firmament breaks up. In black eclipse 
Light after light goes out. One evil star, 
Luridly glaring through the smoke of war, 
As in the dream of the Apocalypse, 
Drags others down." 



Thus — in the violence of fratricidal struggl 
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Liberty came to the slave. "Not as we hoped/' in one of his noblest poems, to God — asking Him 
he wrote sadly; "but what are we? — to give them in their cells the knowledge that 



''Above our broken dreams and plans 
God lays with wiser hand than man's 
The corner stone of Liberty." 

And it was in this same mood of unshaken 
courage that his vision penetrated still further 
into the future, where "grim and soiled and brown 
with tan" he foresaw 

"a Strong One in his wrath 
Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 

" The Church, beneath her trembling dome, 
Essayed in vain her ghostly charm: 
Wealth shook within his gilded home 
With strange alarm. . . . 

" Yet louder rang the Strong One's stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his axe's gleam; 
Shuddering and sick of heart I woke 
As from a dream. 

"I looked: aside the dust-cloud rolled, 
The Waster seemed the Builder, too; 
Upspringing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New." 

It was in the spirit of this courageous faith that 
he had written to one of his own generation: 

u Strike home, strong hearted man! Down to the root 
Of old oppression sink the Saxon steel. 
Thy work is to hew down. In God's name then 
Put nerve into thy tosh. Let other men 
Plant, as they may . . . 
Fight not with ghosts and shadows. Let us hear 
The snap of chain links/' 

"Be faithful to both worlds," he wrote. He 
could not turn away from the struggle here and 
now. Life was to him "a cry between the 
silences." He pondered its solemn miracles some- 
limes — 

"As one who, wandering in a starless night 
Feels momently the jar of unseen waves, 
And hears the murmur of an unknown sea 
Breaking along an unimagined shore." 

But he could not believe that God wanted him 
to think about these mysteries rather than serve 
in the cause of freedom : 

"Peopling the shadows, we turn from Him, 
And from one another; 
All is spectral and vague and dim, 
Save God and our brother." 

His brothers were the oppressed of all man- 
kind; and it was on behalf of some political 
prisoners in Naples (" whose crime it was to share 
our common love of freedom") that he appealed, 



"not in vain the martyr's robe of fire 
Is worn, nor the sad prisoner's fretting chain; 
Since all who suffer for thy Truth send forth 
Electrical, with every throb of pain, 
Unquenchable sparks, thine own baptismal rain 
Of fire and spirit over all the earth . . ." 

There is a teller of old legends, a poet of quiet 
landscapes, in these pages; but the Whittier who 
emerges to us in our time and in our need of 
spiritual leadership is the one who was loved and 
hated in his own day — the one who sang of "the 
roused spirits of democracy" — the praiser of 
the indiscreet but heroic ones who set their feet 
"sometimes in advance of Fate" — the prophet of 
4 4 all undreamed-of, all unhoped-for changes!" 

("More than we hoped in that dark time 

When faint wtth watching, weak and worn, 
We saw no welcome day-star climb 
The cold grey pathway of the mornt") 

Whoso will is free to cherish, or to forget, the 
poet of simple and homely things: but unfor- 
gettable to some of us, and dear in our thoughts, 
in this year of vast fears and hopes, is the poet in 
whose songs we 

"hear the downward beat of wings 

And Freedom's trumpet sounding clear I" 



THE month has seen little of encouragement in the fight 
for civil liberty or for common decency in the treat- 
ment of prisoners in the United States. To be sure the 
I. W. W. prisoners soon to come to trial in Kansas are at last 
out of the unspeakable jails described by Winthrop D. Lane in 
The Survey of September 6. It looks as if an independent 
private investigation had forced the Government to take action 
in a situation which has stirred neither the pity nor the wrath 
of its own inspectors through two long years. The President 
saw a delegation of labor unionists at Seattle on the subject 
of political prisoners, but as yet has taken no action on amnesty. 
We have no definite news of present conditions in Alcatraz or 
at Fort Leavenworth. At the latter prison we understand that 
the tyrannous regime set up after the last strike still continues. 
At Fort Douglas, Utah, where conscientious objectors had been 
considerately treated, a large number of them were recently on 
a diet of bread and water; some of them are, or have been, in 
solitary cells ; and one of them, who is not in good health, was 
severely beaten by a guard. All this because once more the 
War Department made the old effort to force men against their 
conscience to work under military orders. Weeks ago Secretary 
Baker promised certain callers that " within two weeks " prac- 
tically all conscientious objectors would be free. Instead they 
have suffered new persecutions. In other words, the Adminis- 
tration deals with the liberties of its own citizens as with Russia* 
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Anti-Semitism: A Spiritual Disease 

By THOMAS MUFSON 

As we treat Negroes, so our Polish, Rumanian and anti-Soviet Russian Allies in the war 
for democracy treat Jews. Pogroms are only the worst expression of a spiritual disease which 
must be cured. — The Editors. 



ON the threshold of the third decade of the twentieth 
century, Upton Sinclair, the radical and modernist, 
writes thus in a recent issue of his magazine: 
" They [financiers and money-lenders] know how to fit 
themselves to all environments; they are Catholics in Rome 
and Vienna, country gentlemen in London, tons vivants in 
Paris, democrats in Chicago, Socialists in Petrograd and 
Hebrews wherever they are." 

We have here the melancholy spectacle of an internationalist 
and a professed champion of the New Democracy which is to 
usher in the brotherhood of man, aligning himself with the 
anti-Semites of the centuries, with the ignorant peasant of the 
Dark Ages, with the " cultured " savages of modem times. 

The History of Anti-Semitism 

Unhappily no instrument has as yet been invented to analyze 
the infinite complexities of the human soul. If such a machine 
were at hand, however, no soul would make so fascinating a 
subject for pathological study as the soul of the sincere, intel- 
lectual anti-Semite. 

Anti-Semitism — that type which is not assumed for motives 
of personal gain, when it indicates mere rascality, or which is 
not an empty repetition of ready made opinions and phrases, 
when it indicates stupidity — is a spiritual disease, a " shameful 
disease, like syphilis," Maxim Gorki calls it. Like all maladies 
of the soul, it infects and inflames the intellect, producing illu- 
sions and hallucinations. 

The illusions concerning the Jew which prevailed in Europe 
in the Dark Ages are almost beyond belief. Men of real in- 
telligence in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries accused the 
Jews of fearful abnormalities — charges which were readily be- 
lieved by the ignorant masses. For example, it was generally 
believed (as noted by Bernard Lazare, in his book, " Anti- 
Semitism, Its History and Causes") that Jews had the figure 
of a he-goat with horns on the forehead and a tail. All Jews 
were believed to suffer from quinsy, scrofula, blood-flux. They 
had bloody sores on their hands; they could not spit. At night 
their tongue was overrun with worms. The Jew had an 
offensive smell. 

In modern times, however, many of these crude illusions con- 
cerning the Jew have disappeared. Scheming knaves today 
(with rare exceptions) no longer attempt to insult twentieth 
century intelligence by resurrecting these ancient hallucinations, 
which, however, died hard. So late as in the period of the 
French Revolution anti-Semites were feverishly engaged in 
spreading the accusation that the Jews were undermining Chris- 
tian society and that the French Revolution was the result of 
their never-ceasing attempt to destroy hated Christianity. 

Though most of these gross illusions have disappeared, al- 
though slowly, Anti-Semitism still remains. In these days it is 



nurtured on a modern illusion, which, because it does not lay 
the individual possessed of it open to the shaming charge of 
medieval barbarism, is widely prevalent in the modern world 
and is readily used by knaves of all sorts. In his song of hate 
against the Jew, the twentieth century anti-Semite denounces 
him as the natural miser, the instinctive money grabber, the 
heartless money lender and usurer, the vampire financier. The 
Jew (declares the anti-Semite) loves gold with greater intensity 
than the non-Jew and is more unscrupulous in acquiring it. 
Let us for a moment consider this double-edged accusation. 

The natural Jew is the Jew of the Bible, that profoundly 
humanitarian book which he gave to the world. From the Bible 
we learn that the ancient Jews, unspoiled by exile, hate and in- 
human persecution, were a pastoral people. They grazed their 
flocks, worked the land, cultivated the fig and the olive tree 
and were ever ready to offer the hospitality of their dwelling to 
strangers. They lived in perpetual communion with their God, 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob. The Jew was not 
then a money lover, a miser ; he was, and is to-day, wherever a 
sordid environment of competitive, commercial strife (non- 
Jewish Capitalism) has not overwhelmed him, an idealistic, re- 
ligious, " God-intoxicated " human being. 

Of the Jews of modern Russia who engage in money lend- 
ing, M. Bernatsky, a non-Jew, says, in that striking little book, 
" The Shield": 

" Contrary to the popular idea of the Jewish greed, the Jews 
are usually satisfied with a lower rate of interest on the capital 
invested since what they are after is the bare means of liveli- 
hood. In this fashion they lower to a considerable extent the 
capitalist's profits." 

The Supreme Possession of the Jew 

The supreme possession of the Jew has been, not gold and 
silver, but the Bible, the Torah. The Law, given by God to 
Moses on sacred Mount Sinai, has been the priceless heritage of 
Israel, for which again and again the Jew has unhesitatingly 
sacrificed all earthly things and for which he has died a thousand 
times in the flames, in Germany, in France, in Spain, with a 
song of triumph on his burning lips. In this day of rampant 
commercialism, an orthodox Jew of Russia or Galicia or of the 
great American Ghetto will not give up his beloved Torah for 
all the gold on earth. He who doubts this does not know the 
real Jew. Jews have departed from the Law, it is true, and 
have sought after gold, but those that have done so were irre- 
sistibly corrupted by a corrupt environment — that all-powerful 
alchemist — a non- Jewish environment of commercial competi- 
tion where men are forced to be wolves and where a Jewish 
wolf is no better (and no worse) than a Christian wolf. 

In the Torah we find the true Jewish spirit mirrored. To 
the Jews the Torah has not been merely a system of philosophy 
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to be studied at the seats of learning and read in the church and 
home for the intellectual and ethical pleasure to be derived 
from it. It has not been a collection of generalities to be inter- 
preted and twisted to fit occasions and desires, a series of fine, 
idealistic phrases, expressing sentiments whose practice is rele- 
gated to a heavenly period in some far distant future. The 
Torah to the Jew has been his inflexible law of life, his literal 
code of daily existence and human intercourse. 

What is the spirit of the Torah, that book in which the 
Jewish soul is mirrored? If the Jews are instinctive money 
lovers and selfish, grasping financiers and money lenders, it 
should be revealed in the Bible. That soul of the Jew, the 
Bible, that passionate song of praise to and adoration of a just 
God and eternal adjuration to righteousness is a religious-social 
document that glows with an unselfish spirit of social responsi- 
bility, of justice between men, of kindliness, of mercy. It is the 
inflexible enemy of material greed, to which humanity 
(especially civilized humanity, with its lust for private prop- 
erty) is so prone to fall a victim. The social and economic 
regulations of the Bible are designed to assure human welfare, 
to protect the stranger, the poor, the weak and the lowly. 

In the Bible, in all the Hebrew sacred writings, the taking 
of interest is repeatedly condemned as a particularly sinful, 
hateful practice, an abomination. Three individuals, the Tal- 
mud says, will not enjoy the resurrection : he who denies God, 
he who gives false weights and he who lends upon interest. 
Money gained by usury whether taken from a Jew or a non- 
Jew is pronounced tainted money bound to bring misfortune 
upon the usurer. " He that increaseth his wealth by interest 
and usury will gather it for him that will be kind to the poor." 
( Proverbs xxviii : 8 ) . 

There are repeated admonitions against the taking of interest 
from a stranger, that is, a non-Jew. " And if thy brother be 
waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee; then thou shalt re- 
lieve him: yea, though he be a stranger or a sojourner; that he 
may live with thee. Take thou no usury of him or increase." 
(Leviticus xxv: 35-36). 

The ultimate aims of the Bible are justice and liberty. It 
carefully guards the welfare of the worker and of the poor. 
The stranger, the widow and the fatherless are again and again 
designated as persons particularly entitled to kindly care. The 
servant, the slave — that unhappy mortal oppressed of all na- 
tions at all times — is protected in his human rights. The 
return to his master of an escaped slave is forbidden. Frater- 
nity is the Biblical ideal. 

Greed Not a Peculiar Jewish Trait 

What is the answer of history to the charge that the Jew is 
more sordidly eager and conscienceless in accumulating wealth 
than the non-Jew? 

The limitless greed of the Romans is historic Roman 
usury was unparalleled in its heartlessness. Roman law gave 
to creditors " the right of cutting off pieces of flesh from the 
body of a borrower." Medieval, non-Jewish Europe sought 
passionately and ceaselessly after gold. The figure of the al- 
chemist bending over the crucible feverishly striving to trans- 
form all nature into gold, is a fit symbol of the state of mind 
of much of medieval Europe. History tells of no deeds more 



cruel than were then perpetrated upon their fellowmen by the 
ruling classes in their passion for gold. Like the plagues of 
Egypt, the Spaniards descended upon America and inflicted 
nameless agonies upon the unhappy natives, fashioned that 
agony into ingots of gold. Gold I Gold! Gold! was the word 
that rang incessantly in the ears of Jew-baiting Europe of the 
Middle Ages. 

The driving force of modern, capitalistic society is no less 
financial greed. Today the gospel that is incessantly preached 
is, that with the incentive of material gain eliminated, human 
activity will be paralyzed. In the mine, mill and factory, 
human beings, young and old, are driven pitilessly to satisfy 
the greed of the modern capitalist. Nations are permeated with 
graft, the product of greed, which seeps through their vitals 
even in periods of great crisis. Gold is the god of the modern 
world as it was the god of medieval Europe. 

Still, the anti-Semite asserts that the Jew loves gold with 
greater intensity than the non-Jew. Distorted by prejudice, the 
mind of the anti-Semite cannot see clearly the facts of life. To 
him, a trait innocent in the non-Jew is metamorphosed into a 
harmful, hateful characteristic in the Jew. What is thrift in 
the Scotchman becomes miserliness in the Jew. What is indus- 
triousness in the Dutchman becomes greed in the Hebrew. 
What is shrewdness in the Yankee becomes trickiness in the 
Israelite. The Jew is the most unscrupulous of business men, 
the most heartless of employers, the most grasping of capitalists, 
the most soulless of financiers. 

Yet, strange to say, the man and the woman known as the 
most grasping in the history of the United States, and of whose 
miserliness legends are told, were non-Jews. The individual who 
has the distinction of having spent his life gathering more wealth 
than any other mortal ever had, is a non-Jew. The individual 
who bought out a legislature and thereby acquired a franchise 
and laid the foundations of a great fortune was not a Jew. The 
legislators he bribed were not Jews. The fiercely denounced 
" malefactors of great wealth," the story of whose dishonest 
fortunes Gustavus Meyers tells in his "History of the Great 
American Fortunes," were not Jews. (The wealth of the great 
Jewish family of financiers to whom the anti-Semites point as 
the example of Jewish financial rapacity— the Rothschilds- 
originated in an act of exceptional honesty and good faith.) 
The " Trusts " which, like huge Ogs of Bashan, grew up over 
night as it were, were not the handiwork of Jews. Tammany 
Hall and Wall Street are distinctly non-Jewish institutions. 

On the other hand, Karl Marx, who spent his life in volun- 
tary poverty, analyzing— for the purpose of its destruction— the 
system of society based on private ownership of wealth, the 
driving force of which is greed of gain, modern capitalism, was 
a Jew. Ferdinand Lassalle, whose inspired lips sent through 
Europe the message of human emancipation from the thraldom 
of gold, was a Jew. On every continent, in every land, Jews 
arc found in the forefront of every idealistic movement tending 
to reconstruct society, to reconstruct it on a basis of human 
brotherhood whose supreme aim will be, not to uphold the 
cherished right of greed to swell its paunch unchecked— which 
is the unholy end and purpose of modern capitalistic society— 
but to promote human welfare. 

The misfortune of the Jew has been that every misdeed of 
every Israelite is the crime of the race. If Jews are involved in 
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dishonest transactions, if a Jew is sent to prison convicted of 
crime, the non- Jewish mind, unconsciously true to the habit of 
the centuries, affinps that all Jews are dishonest, all Jews are 
criminal. An injury suffered at the hands of an individual 
Jew plants the germ of anti-Semitism in the susceptible mind of 
the sufferer, to whom, ever after, all Jews are hateful. On the 
other hand, the crime of the non- Jew is the wrong-doing of an 
individual. If non-Jewish women are removed from the head 
of Red Cross societies and war work organizations for dis- 
honesty; if non-Jewish army men are dismissed from service 
or sent to prison for graft in war time; if non-Jewish indi- 
viduals are periodically exposed in shameless tax-dodging (even 



in war time) no stigma falls — and no stigma should fall — upon 
the race to which those wrongdoers belong. Their crimes are 
the crimes of the individuals. 

Assuredly there are Jewish misers, usurers, thieves and crim- 
inals of all kinds. But there is just as great a percentage of noa- 
Jewish misers, usurers, thieves and criminals of all kinds. Both 
Jew and non-Jew are but clay in the powerful hands of the 
wizard, environment, Shaped and moulded by that magician 
into its own form and after its own image. Yet it is give* 
both to Jew and to non- Jew to co-operate in changing that 
environment so that the dream of men after brotherhood sbaU 
at last be fulfilled. 



Dodging the Causes of the Race Riots 

By T. ARNOLD HILL 

SITTING back in the cloistered sanctity of come no more riots Negroes should not encroach, 

the Halls 'of Justice, Mr. Maclay Hoyne, The presence of colored bathers at the beach im 

prosecuting Attorney for the city of Chicago, the heart of the Negro community was resented 

with a coterie of trained sleuths and $250,000 at by white bathers. To emphasize this resentment 

his disposal, is ferreting out the causes of the riot, a white bather drowned a colored lad by knocking 

When his labors are completed Chicago will suffer him from a raft into the water with a stone, and 



no more race wars, for Mr. Hoyne will remove the 
causes. 

The burden of this investigation has occupied 
his mind for two months. So far he has dis- 
covered that Mayor Thompson is a Republican, 
elected to his chair largely by the votes of Negroes; 
that gambling was carried on in a building near 
the ward office of two colored Aldermen; that 
there has been a recent migration of Negroes from 
the South to Chicago; and that many immoral 
houses may be found in the "black belt." Had 



the riot began. To prevent the recurrence of 
such a wild frenzy of violence and murder as fol- 
lowed this incident, Negroes should be given a 
place to bathe where their presence is not dis- 
tasteful to white people. 

The unusual demand for labor during the war 
attracted thousands of colored workmen from the 
South. After the war, it developed that many 
Negroes were holding white men's jobs. This 
was bad; it caused great unrest among white 
labor, so great indeed, that a riot resulted when 



not Mayor Thompson been elected, Mr. Hoyne displacement was attempted. If Chicago is to 

would have been miming the city and no race live hereafter in peace, Negroes must not hold 

riots would have occurred. white men's jobs. Such are the sapient conclu- 

Reposing in the jails are many Negroes and a sions of those who would solve the Negro problem 

few white men awaiting trial. During the first in any way but by treating the Negro as a human 



few days of the hearing, fifty-four indictments 
were brought in against Negroes and none against 
white men. Then the Jury struck. It happened 
to be a Jury with a conscience. The crimes and 



being. 

Violence has abated in Chicago, but there is no 
peace. There is none because no substantial basis 
has been sought for it. It has abated in Wash- 
depredations of white rioters were too well known ington and Knoxville, but there is no guarantee 
and too much in evidence. But this brought a that it will not reappear. The criminal evasion 
much greater embarrassment. They could not of the issue is exasperating. When Negroes assert 
bring in white rioters because the police did not that they will no longer sit calmly by while lynch- 
arrest them. Scores of "investigations" and "les- ings and burnings continue in the South and 



sons" of the riot have been published for the con- 
sumption of the public. They read alike — Negroes 
have overrun their limited area and encroached 
upon their white neighbors. This encroachment 
is undesirable; therefore, in order that there may 



wanton murders in the North, our perspicacious 
statesmen begin looking about for German Spies 
and Soviet Revolutionists. That nothing ever 
results from their labors is by no means surprising. 
The eternal harping on the human rights of 
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Negroes gets to be exasperating to the toughest 
of sensibilities. Whether or not they have any 
human rights is ncft an argument, — it is merely 
a muddling of issues. It is a fact, though, that 
for several hundred years they have been treated 
as if they had none. So have the Irish in Ireland, 
the Indians in India; the African colonists under 
German, British and Belgian domination. This 
habit of exploitation, whether in the name of 
civilization, for trade, or religion, has been a most 
fruitful source of wars. 

The war that came to blot out oppression and 
exalt freedom and self-determination to its rightful 
place, awakened the passions of the oppressed 
by the splendor of its ideals. The oppressed, 
though not admittedly oppressed, still contend for 
the blessings of this victory. 

Negroes in America, who responded to the call of 
this glorious mission and fought and died in pain- 
ful suffering, that gallant little Belgium might be 
spared the ruthless encroachments of Germany, 
that Czecko-Slovakia might have an existence on 
earth as well as on paper, that the Armenians 
might be dragged from beneath the bloody sword 
of the Turk, are like the rest. They have been 
taught resistance to aggressive wrong and now 
they are disposed to exercise it irrespective of 
locality. 

It should not be difficult to see in this new phase 
of their conduct some active desire to shake them- 
selves loose from a spiritual bondage under which 
they have vegetated for over fifty years. Is it 
possible that their grievances are merely fancied? 
Or would it not seem more reasonable to examine 
the practices in America provoking such loud and 
continued complaints? It is here that our states- 
men and patriots and makers of opinion might 
begin their inquiry. 

Riots have cropped up in every section of the 
country — Connecticut, Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Illinois. No one believes that 
the Knoxville riot is to be the last, simply because 
it is the latest. In the South, lynching and 
terrorizing of Negroes have finally provoked them 
to arms. Against the grossly unfair tricks of 
Justice, wretched discriminations, the criminal in- 
adequacy of educational facilities, the general in- 
sults and abuses of the South, they had two 
weapons — they could resist or they could leave. 
They left. 



When lawlessness, attempts at open segrega- 
tion, public discrimination, bombing of homes and 
wanton murders rouse them in the North, they 
cannot move again for there is no place to go. 

An investigation here would disclose interesting 
facts, not altogether discreditable to the Negro's 
capacity for tolerance. 

But why the lawlessness? Why the hate? 
There can be no peace so long as one part of the 
world is disposed to pin a crown of thorns on the 
brow of the other part. It is un-American, as 
we like to think of America, un-Christian, to call 
the Negro "brother" and treat him like a Pariah. 

The adjustment of troublesome and annoying 
race differences can be made possible only through 
the common acceptance of those ideals of brother- 
hood and humanity which we profess and acclaim, 
but so seldom practice. 



The Fellowship Conference 

THE Annual General Conference of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation was held this year at tfce Inn-in-the- 
Hills, Highland, New York. About 240 members and 
friends of the Fellowship attended. Questions discussed were 
The Prevention of War with Mexico, Towards Racial and 
International Cooperation, Towards Industrial Democracy, 
Education and the New World, The Church and the New 
World, Why Freedom Matters — a Discussion of Problems of 
Violence and Coercion. The Sunday morning service was ad- 
dressed by Professor Rufus Jones of Haverford College on the 
subject " The God We Worship." Among others who took 
part in the discussions of the Conference were Jane Addams, 
Richard W. Hogue, Roger N. Baldwin, Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, Judah L. Magnes, James Weldon Johnson, A. J. Muste, 
Sydney Strong, H. W. L. Dana, Noble S. Elderkin, J. H. 
Scattergood, Wilfred Humphries, and Conrad Hoffman. 
Unity was given to the sessions of the Conference throughout 
by the common desire to know the will of the God of Love for 
the solution of the problems of our time. The Fellowship 
exists not to add to the multitudes of organizations but to give 
suggestion, comradeship and inspiration to its members in carry- 
ing out the search for a new way of freedom and of brotherhood. 
For this reason the Fellowship restricts the number of resolu- 
tions adopted and the amount of business transacted to a min- 
imum. However, it declared itself on the subject of Mexico, 
and appointed a Committee to see what could be done in co- 
operation with existing agencies more effectively to arouse the 
compassion of America for the starving people of Europe and 
Asia. The opposition of the Fellowship to war, to organized 
violence and to conscription, and the faith in a more excellent 
way, found expression throughout the Conference. 

Those who desire further information about the Fellowship 
or this particular Conference may obtain it by writing to the 
Secretary of the Fellowship at 118 East 28th Street, N. Y. 
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What Is Wrong in Profits? 

By CHARLES F. DOLE 

This is the first of two articles by Dr. Dole, which we are glad to publish not only because 
of their own worth, but because of the constructive discussion which they ought to evoke. 

—The Editors. 



WRITERS in the World Tomorrow often seem to 
make a broad distinction between the Capitalist sys- 
tem and a new incoming Socialist system. They rep- 
resent die two as contrary and incompatible. According to this 
▼iew private capital is wrong: rent, interest, and profits are 
wrong, and their acceptance becomes logically unbrotherly. I 
wish to bring a quite open mind to the profound and practical 
question, whether this view, with its pronounced black and 
white, its dogmatic and rigid sentence of Either . . . or, is true 
and right. 

The Foundations of Decent Civilization 

Let me lay down the simple principles that underlie any 
decent civilization. First, civilization is related to the common 
welfare, precisely as the health of the body is related to the 
welfare of each and all of its members. This means that we 
seek the fullest individual development with a view to the highest 
and most effective functioning of every part. We want the 
individual life at its best, and we aim at the fulfilment of the 
most excellent social conditions in order to secure the happiest 
and noblest human product in the greatest possible number of 
happy persons. In short, we desire well equipped and spirit- 
ually complete individuals possessed with a generous and ruling 
social purpose. The ideal that we set for ourselves, we set for 
others also. The generous social mind is, indeed, the crowning 
mark of an all-round person. 

Secondly, the human life succeeds or fails according to the 
value of the contribution that each one makes to the building 
of the Commonwealth. Life consists in the output of each, to 
which every item of income is incidental. This must be inter- 
preted in the broadest ^sense so as to include every child, and 
even " the lame, the halt and the blind," who can all contrib- 
ute at least a patient and cheerful will to the enlargement of the 
life of the family or group to which they belong. When we 
say: Thy Kingdom Come, or Thy Will be done, we virtually 
accept this principle and meaning of life, and we take a sort of 
vow, that we will throw our little wills into the grand social 
•enterprise of the civilization of the world. Otherwise these 
words are hollow. 

Thirdly, it follows that we can never honorably desire to get, 
or use, or consume, or enjoy, what does not belong to us. We 
do not wish to receive and not to produce : most of all we wish 
in some useful form to produce and to contribute more than 
we ever get by way of compensation. How much more? To 
the /I th power if we are able, that is, all that we can. Whatever 
work we do in the world, we desire its excellence and largeness 
of volume, and we take our living as a means, not an end. 
Every good parent, or teacher, or physician, or mechanic, or 
farmer ought to know what this means. In fact, here is the 
gospel of success and happiness for the working world. 



The Iniquity of Tariffs and Special Privilege 

Certain practical considerations grow out of this line of 
thought. Thus, we ought not to seek, and none of us ought to 
choose to possess, artificial advantages over our fellows, espe- 
cially to their loss and injury. We have thus no right to use the 
laws or the government to give us monopolies or special 
privileges over other men. Men ought to contrive no restric- 
tions, supported by law or custom, that interfere with the normal 
and righteous distribution of the products of the world, or that 
work to enrich some and impoverish others. Our favorite 
American custom house system is a case of this kind. I see no 
national right, and surely in the long run no gain, in creating 
tariff and other arbitrary barriers intended to separate man- 
kind and to make our country rich to the hurt of its neighbors. 
Our work is the civilization and welfare of the world — nothing 
less. 

Our property and inheritance laws, so much more regardful 
of things than of human life, fall under the same disapproval. 
It does not follow that private property is wrong, or that all 
heirship is injurious. But surely each generation has as much 
right to revise its laws, concerning property, as past generations 
had to make such laws. What generation has the right to main- 
tain legal injustices against its workers, its poor, or its children? 

Once more, the land system, so dear to old Anglo-Saxon 
ambition, evidently controverts the principles of a righteous 
civilization. It is a brazen assumption that any mortal can have 
and hold lands, to do with as he pleases, and hand to his heirs 
to hold forever! No deed to land goes back to the grantors 
or sellers who had the right to give or sell forever. What are 
deeds to land but fictions of the law? The law must be always 
subject to the great previous question : " Does it serve the in- 
terests of humanity?" Income should be rooted in labor or 
service to man. The income from land represents no such useful 
service. It is as if certain people got control of all the springs 
and lakes and compelled every one else to pay for the water. 
Why do not the Socialists make a beginning with this big injus- 
tice in our economic system and discover how much relief may 
be had by setting it right? Why not assume that public- 
spirited and high-minded holders of land will cheerfully join 
the great adventure? What sort of " Christians" can oppose 
any measure to abate an injustice and increase the general wel- 
fare? I believe that the entire extinguishment of all private 
property in land could be brought about, with proper regard for 
safeguarding individuals against suffering injury, in less than 
twenty-five years at the hands of an earnest body of men of 
good will. 

I have suggested enough needful social work to keep this 
generation busy with obvious, just and reasonable tasks of human 
betterment. Is there any use or need or duty to precipitate 
and compel half-baked schemes upon society, at least before we 
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know that they arc compatible with the maintenance and de- 
velopment of our liberties and the attainment of the highest 
kinds of welfare for all men ? 

What Are Profits? 

Let us now return to the bothersome question about the 
rightfulness of profits. We need to clear our way at this point 
so as to tread firmly the next steps that lie immediately before 
us. What are profits? What is there in them to make them 
right or wrong? They arise in the working of the wonderful 
law of variations which prevails throughout nature and among 
men. There is never a dead average level of uniformity, but 
continual fluctuation. Certain soils yield more favorably than 
others ; certain fishing banks are more amply prolific than others ; 
certain mines carry an unusual value of ore. So, wide differ- 
ences appear among men in strength and intelligence, in grada- 
tions upward from dense feeble-mindedness to rare genius. It 
is reason enough why no man should be given fictitious advan- 
tage over others, that signal usefulness and ability need no 
extra privileges. Neither do we at our best grudge a brother 
his superior skill or genius, inasmuch as every such good gift 
adds to the wealth and interest of die common human life. 

A bit of ancient text describes the good or useful man: 
" Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper." There are always some 
men — never yet half enough — who have aptitudes for bringing 
things to pass. Whatever they do prospers. The secret of die 
meaning and the legitimacy of profits lies in this admirable 
prosperity. There are farmers who can handle ten times as 
much land as their neighbors, and by their extra energy and 
skill produce a larger average crop with less labor to the bushel. 
This extra value above the average yield to the acre, or to the 
men associated in the enterprise, is the basis of honest profits. 
It tends normally to make a community or nation or the whole 
world richer; it tends, with proper freedom of trade and cir- 
culation, to increase the average welfare. Does any one grudge 
to the man who manages or superintends the prosperous enter- 
prise, the larger amount which accrues to him, whether as 
owner or lessee of the actual plant, or as paid expert " captain 
of industry " ? What is wrong, or harmful to any one, where an 
industrial enterprise, conducted by superior intelligence, com- 
manding suitable conditions, co-ordinating the needful forces 
and machinery, turning out an excellent and abundant product, 
wins returns above the average in the industry — that is, makes 
a profit? This profit is as righteous and as socially useful as is 
the extra harvest of the capable and intelligent farmer. 

Does any one complain that the able heads of the prosperous 
enterprise put on airs and become arrogant, that they compete 
with their less prosperous fellows and try to drive them out 
of business, that they set their eyes upon their profits and forget 
the men who work for or with them and finally exploit the pub- 
lic ? These ugly charges do not touch the rightfulness of profits. 
So far, indeed, as the prosperous business falls into the hands of 
the selfish, the arrogant, the stingy, and narrow-minded, it fails 
in the most necessary qualities for maintaining superiority and 
winning continued success. No modern business can long earn 
profits which leaves out the knowledge of and sympathy with 
and respect for human nature. Every day the relation between 
all fellow-workers is becoming fundamentally spiritual ; a good 
spirit is bound to work like a leaven to adapt the network of 



outward agencies to the deeper purpose of human welfare and 
civilization. It has yet to be shown that the existence of profits, 
fluctuating sometimes more and oftener less, with the liability to 
occasional serious losses or of entire failure, impairs any legiti- 
mate interest in human life. The presumption is that society 
thus gets a larger total net income for general distribution, with 
a livelier zest in its work. Competition to do more excellent 
work, to make two and more blades grow in place of one, to 
conserve and thus to increase the yield, is a happy incentive to 
human energy. 

Go a step further and take the frequent case in America 
where a man or a little company possessed of courage, imagina- 
tion, and foresight (and the larger humanity the better) sees the 
opportunity to start the manufacture of a brand-new machine, 
for instance, the automobile. Besides close calculation and 
watchfulness the venture requires considerable capital. Only 
the few at first believe in the thing so far as to assume the risk 
of losing their money. If the enterprise prospers, will they not 
deserve to reap at least for a time a good deal more than men's 
average interest upon money in the savings bank, or lent to the 
government? Suppose the new company offers every man in 
town, or among the workmen, a chance to invest something in 
their venture. What is wrong or mischievous or contrary to 
the common interest in this? 

The Necessity of Accurate Distinction 

Let us be sure that we make accurate distinctions in these 
things, which touch values and motives. It is said that profits 
are more than one earns. Is it wrong to try to get more than 
one earns? Certainly, if one gets what others earn or what 
comes out of and lessens the common wealth. We have 
showed, however, that profits arise out of newly-created wealth. 
It is not wrong by effort and skill to get new results out of the 
gifts of nature. No one can build up a prosperous and useful 
industry and not thereby add to the general wealth. 

Is it said that profits come at the loss of the workmen? If 
so, they are robbery and not profits. But they properly come 
out of the fruits of enterprises which increase the total product 
out of which all wages, salaries, and dividends are distributed. 

The word " competition " is a bugbear to many. What harm 
is there in competition? There is harm in unfriendly compe- 
tition which seeks to pull down and destroy, as there is harm in 
a game won by fighting or trickery. But the force that under- 
lies competition is in all nature and it works for good. If you 
seek to do your best and succeed, you inevitably compete with 
those who are content to do less than their best, and whose 
product is small or mediocre. You are indeed dull and selfish 
if you do not know how to play the part of a friend to your 
fellow competitors. The boys know how to do this. In fact, 
die successful work of those men who purpose and accomplish 
more than the average, procures gain, advantage and progress for 
every one, and in the end even for those whose futile enterprises 
are either put out of commission or stirred to more efficient 
conduct. You cannot imagine any organization of human so- 
ciety in which this element of friendly and purposeful competi- 
tion would not be needed. Would you run your Socialist 
State by the control of the shifdess and wasteful? If not, how 
could you find capable directors and counsellors, except by the 
choice of the men and women who go beyond the others in the 
exercise of their skill and their brains? 
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More Light on the Mexican Problem 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Your recent editorial, " The Truth about Mexico," receives 
a single justification from the way in which the investigation of 
Mexican conditions is now being conducted by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Sub-Committee, consisting of Senator Fall, 
Senator Brandegee and Senator Smith of Arizona. 

During the last three days three members of the Committee 
on Mexico of this Association have appeared before the Senate 
Sub-Committee. These witnesses were Dr. S. G. Inman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Society for Co-operation in Latin Amer- 
ica, Dr. G. B. Winton of Nashville, Tenn., for years in charge 
of Methodist Missionary Schools in Mexico, and myself, as 
Chairman of our Committee on Mexico, and as Chairman of 
our Executive Committee. 

The public utterances of all the members of the Senate Sub- 
Committee and particularly the notorious attitude of Senator 
Fall toward Mexican intervention would, without further evi- 
dence, do much to discredit in the eyes of unbiased Americans 
the investigations of this Senate Committee. I am sure, how- 
ever, that few Americans would be prepared for the atmosphere 
which characterized the hearing of the last few days. Mr. Ed- 
ward L. Doheny, of the Huasteca Petroleum Company, one of 
the largest companies in Mexico, Charles H. Boynton, Execu- 
tive Director of the National Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico [who has since admitted that his 
salary is $20,000 per year] and Harold Walker, counsel for 
the Mexican Petroleum Company were, together with their eight 
or nine assistants, in constant consultation with Senator Fall and 
with the Senate Sub-Committees Counsel and special investi- 
gator during the questioning of the witnesses by Senator Fall. 

Surely it is high time if there must be an investigation of Mex- 
ican conditions that it be made by a Committee which is 
not prejudiced against the Carranza regime and which does not 
give so many evidences of friendship and understanding with 
American business interests hostile to the only Government 
which promises to maintain peace and order in Mexico, and to 
provide for the gradual amelioration of the social and economic 
despotism of the Diaz regime. 

New York. James G. McDonald, 

Giairman of the Executive 
Committee of the League of 
Free Nations Associations. 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

When we were in Mexico last winter, Sylvester Jones and I 
had a very interesting and satisfactory interview with Governor 
Osuna. I remember that he mentioned the fact that he had re- 
cently been offered a consignment of arms and ammunition at 
prices considerably below the market price then prevailing on 
such commodities. These goods, as he said, were being held on 
the American side of the border, and were being offered to him 
only because it had been found impossible or inexpedient for 
those desiring to dispose of them to get them into the hands of 
revolutionists in Mexico. 

Hoping that Governor Osuna might be able to supply more 
definite information regarding the transaction, and that the 
facts might prove to be such as would be useful in the effort to 
show the folly of intervention, I wrote him a few days ago ask- 
ing whether he would be willing for me to quote him in the 
matter and whether he could supply more definite information. 
The following is the relevant portion of his letter in reply, under 
date of August 2 1st: 

" In regard to the supply of guns and ammunitions hidden 

in the United States southern border, allow me to say that 

1 know that Americans and Mexicans are combined in 



this matter. I never met the party who had charge of this 
supply. I only had messages from a third party. I know 
they have kept that supply of guns and ammunitions for 
about one year. I finally succeeded in inducing our gov- 
ernment to authorize me to buy the supply in order to 
remove the chance of the bandits and revolutionists to get 
hold of them and continue their bad work in this country, 
but persons in charge of the supply in Texas could not han- 
dle the matter because they were afraid that the United 
States troops could capture them according to what they 
said. I rather think they had a better price offered else- 
where for the prices they were asking me for the things were 
about 50 per cent of the ordinary market price. If I re- 
member correctly they offered me 640 guns, 520,000 cart- 
ridges. I investigated the matter far enough to be absolutely 
sure of the existence of these arms and ammunitions in the 
Texas border. 

" Hoping that you may use this information for the bene- 
fit of both countries, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 

Andres Osuna/' 
If this information can be of any use, I shall be glad. 
Richmond, Ind. Ross Hadley. 

A Hindu on Russia and China 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

I take the liberty of writing to you as a friend, as I cherish 
the feeling of friendship toward you and others who are work- 
ing so sincerely for a better social order. 

I was very much disappointed with Mr. Harrison's article 
published in The World Tomorrow in which the author em- 
phasizes " the pound of flesh " demanded by France but care- 
fully keeps silence regarding the " whole side of a beef " taken 
by others. 

I hope that your efforts to bring about cordial relation be- 
tween truly democratic Russia and America will be a success. 
Future world peace and progress will primarily depend upon 
an understanding between Soviet Russia and America. Amer- 
ican policy to Russia should not be based upon late Mr. Harri- 
man's idea of the " control of the Siberian Railroad " (this idea 
has been inherited by the late Willard Straight and the " Asia " 
people) but it should be based on the principle of helping that 
Russia which has the courage and honesty to publicly declare 
that it has renounced the " Spheres of Influence " in China, 
Persia and Central Asia. An American understanding with 
Soviet Russia is the best way to save China from foreign dom- 
ination. The day America and Russia agree to a common policy 
of doing away with " Spheres of Influence " in China, Japan 
for her self-preservation and for other important reasons will 
have to agree to this policy. But the advocacy of abolition of 
" Spheres of Influence " in China, may not be very favorably 
looked upon by British, French and other imperialisms of the 
world. America however is not dependant upon any nation and 
she can very well uphold this ideal without being unfriendly 
to other nations. If America, Russia and China work together 
with the tacit support of Japan to secure the abolition 
of spheres of influence in China, it will be only a matter of time 
when other nations will be forced to accept this policy. If 
America is in earnest about China's welfare, she should support 
Soviet Russia which promises to give back over 40% of Chinese 
territory (held as a Russian Sphere of Influence) to China in 
full sovereignty. Here is the real acid test for American sin- 
cerity to the cause of democracy and self-determination in Rus- 
sia and China i.e, for about 600 millions of the population of 
the world. 

Takaknath Das. 
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Social Dogmas Supremely Important 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Various men of authority have said that another war like the 
Great War will be the destruction of civilization if not, indeed, 
of the human race. But no one has heretofore affirmed an 
already alarming weakening of the human hold on earth-life 
with such force as Mr. Jordan in his prize essay. A lecturer 
once told how long, in his opinion, the earth would continue 
habitable. " How long did you say, professor?" inquired a 
hearer. " Seventy-seven million years," was the answer. " Ohl " 
with a heartfelt sigh of relief returned the inquirer. " I 
thought you said only seven million years." Mr. Jordan does 
not allow even the short period of seven million years for the 
maintenance of human life on this planet, with the existing 
social and economic institutions and the prevailing attitudes 
toward life. In his opinion a dire emergency is even now here. 
While men kill one another over social dogmas, they lose their 
grip on this "hostile or indifferent planet," and the planet 
threatens with starvation or plague those who may survive the 
wars. "It is an engineering, not a philosophical or ethical ques- 
tion " that confronts us. 

But the engineering problem, as such, is not exceedingly diffi- 
cult. Nature's resources are ample, and human science and skill, 
even as already developed, can easily provide support, in physi- 
cal decency, health and comfort, for the entire population of the 
earth. Alas, the engineers now have but little chance to work 
for human welfare. Such is the compulsion of popular ignorance 
and error, intrenched in institutions, that perforce the engineers 
work in large part for the destruction of the race. 

General enlightenment regarding the conditions of human 
well-being is our only hope. Mr. Jordan undervalues ideals 
like "equality, justice and the rule of popular majorities," 
which, he says, " have no necessary connection with creative 
power or planetary conservation." On the contrary, democracy 
tends to release individual and collective powers for the control 
of nature, the one thing supremely needful. It is only democ- 
racy — at bottom, respect for every individual man as intrinsi- 
cally valuable — that favors, or even tolerates, the universalizing 
of intelligence with resulting maximum efficiency. 

When so-called democracy is but a mask hiding real plutoc- 
racy, democracy must not be blamed. Mr. Jordon speculates 
whether "the democratic dogma or the kultur dogma contained 
the more destructive forces." Neither the one nor the other con- 
tained any destructive forces. To charge the democratic dogma 
with " thirty million human dead of violence, famine and 
plague," is absurd. It is the universally held force dogma, the 
false notion that either democracy or kultur can be established 
by the method of collective homicide, that is responsible. 

It is true that ruin may be wrought under " the spell of 
social dogmas wielded by astute statesmen," but the evil spell 
can be broken only by other social dogmas — truer, or more perti- 
nent — wielded by wiser and nobler statesmen. We cannot 
dismiss social dogmas, or ethical or philosophical questions, as 
quite irrelevant. So long as they prevail, being heartily be- 
lieved, they are all-controlling, regardless of their truth or false- 
hood. What is needed is to banish error from men's minds and 
to diffuse knowledge. The proposition that human life is 
properly a struggle with the material universe and not a 
struggle within human kind — man against man, or nation 
against nation — and that men must help one another in the 
struggle with nature for the mastery, lest nature exterminate 
us all, is Mr. Jordan's " social dogma." If it is true, then it is 
of the first importance. And it is true. It needs to be opposed 
to the dogma now held with practical unanimity that " force, 
force without stint or limit " — that is to say, wholesale homi- 
cide — is sometimes, and not infrequently either, the indispen- 
sable means of human salvation. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Winthrop, Mass. 



Mr. Jordan Replies 



To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Mr. Pinkham has done me and the The World Tomorrow 
a service in his letter by stating concisely the point of view 
which was at the bottom of my discussion of the League idea — 
the necessity of basing the League and the entire social recon- 
struction of which it is part upon the new realistic ideal of 
creative, pragmatic, cooperative earth-conquest instead of upon 
the divisive, dogmatic, scholastic abstractions which have driven 
men through the tyrannies, cruelties, slaughter-pens, famines 
and pestilences of history down to the chaos of the present. 
Only the need of confining myself to the League problem pre- 
vented me from defining the creative point of view more fully 
and explaining its development, bases and consequences in mod- 
ern life. This new morale which is, as I see it, the flowering 
of the Christian spirit in the world of modern life and mod- 
ern knowledge, is the fundamental thing in the reconstruction. 
Though men are still hardly consciously and definitely aware 
of it, it is stirring the world to its depths. The ineluctable 
pressure of the human situation, reflected in all the clamor and 
pantomime with which the moribund machinery of the old 
political, social, and economic world of dogmatic abstractions 
rattles to its paralysis, futility and disintegration, is daily forc- 
ing the new creative engineering morale into common con- 
sciousness and definite form. And if justice, liberty, truth 
and, indeed, holiness are to have any effective meaning they 
must now gain it from the new conscious human purpose of 
earth-subdual to man's purposes; and in the holding back of 
the Desert and of the thus far constantly encroaching and irre- 
sistible dominion of famine, plague and violence there must be 
achieved some measure of human unity of spirit and accord of 
action or the great human adventure and all its possible mean- 
ing is forever lost. 

Virgil Jordan. 



An Open Letter to Conscientious Objectors 
in American Prisons 

We, members of Fairfax Quarterly meeting of the Society 
of Friends, assembled at Lincoln, Virginia, send you greetings. 
It is difficult to put into words our sympathy for you in your 
sufferings, but we want you to know that we are thinking of you 
in your long days of trial, and that our hearts go out to you in 
love and gratitude for the inspiration of your unfaltering faith in 
the Christian principle of brotherhood. We are trying by every 
means we know to help to bring to an end this cruel oppression, 
so unworthy of our democracy. May the great spirit of love t 
which alone is capable of bringing justice and righting wrongs, 
teach us the way to unlock the prison doors and bring you back 
to a world which needs your fine manhood in this reconstruc- 
tion period. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting, 

Lewis Pidgeon, 
Clerk. 



An Announcement 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation seeks an office secretary to 
fill the place of Miss Kathleen Whitaker, who is returning to 
England. Such a secretary should be in thorough sympathy 
with the objects of the society, should have some experience 
in office work, and be a competent stenographer and typist. 
Further particulars may be had by addressing the secretary of 
the Fellowship, 118 East 28th Street, New York City. 
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Britain's Lost Liberties 

By B. N. LANGDON-DAVIES 

The problem of civil liberty is international, and this article on its English phase will be 
suggestive to American readers. — The Editors. 



DESPITE the statue at the entrance to 
New York harbor and the circumstances 
which caused the Pilgrim Fathers to leave 
their native land, liberals, even in America, 
have been accustomed to regard Britain as some- 
how more free than other lands. On the continent 
of Europe, in Russia, for example, and pre-war 
Germany, we were regarded as the very pioneers 
of liberty, while within our own island kingdom 
we were officially convinced, not only that we 
were free, but that we always should be so and 
that nobody else either could or ought to be 
free at all! 

There was, indeed, some basis of reason for 
this view. While in America, Germany, France 
and elsewhere liberty was specially guaranteed 
and could therefore be by the same power vetoed, 
in Britain it was so far a part of our very being 
that our laws only mentioned the few limitations, 
such as those on libel, that there were upon it. 
While in France and elsewhere the bureaucracy, 
the ruling class whatever it was, had in some 
form or other what was called the droit adminis- 
tratis in Britain there was no single soul who 
had special rights in the courts of law, excepting 
only the King, and that merely because he was 
not regarded as responsible for his actions. 

Then we had Habeas Corpus, which guaranteed 
the right of public trial before an ordinary court 
to everyone in the kingdom; we, or rather Wilkes 
for us, had won freedom from search-warrants 
or other such instruments of executive tyranny; 
we had in Parliament the head of every executive 
department answerable for the actions of every 
individual in his department; we were without 
the system of police spies and agents provocateurs; 
wc had the rights of public meeting and of com- 
bination for industrial purposes; we were free 
from any form of conscription; we respected the 
conscientious scruples even of anti-vaccinationists 
and of those who suffered distraint upon their 
goods rather than pay rates of which a fraction 
might go to support schools, some of the minor 



governors of which were not appointed on the 
representative principle. 

Today there is left neither the right to nor the 
desire for any of these liberties. We have con- 
scription, a censorship, powers of search without 
warrant and imprisonment without trial. Parlia- 
ment has lost control over the Executive, the 
heads of which parry questions instead of answer- 
ing them and frequently refuse information alto- 
gether. The Government is able to choose the 
moment it desires for a General Election, whether 
it be at the end of one year or at the end of eight 
despite the fact that by law the life of a parliament 
is limited to five years. It can disregard the 
wishes of the electorate, break its most solemn 
pledges and secretly embark the nation on dis- 
astrous enterprises with complete impunity. 
Police spies and agents provocateurs are multiplied, 
sections of the press are "doped," and the public 
mind is moulded and manipulated in advance 
by suppression of the truth and suggestion of the 
false so as to be ready and eager to accept what 
its rulers have already done on its behalf. 

And how has this revolution come about? 
Have we had a military dictator surrounded by 
Praetorian Guards? Has King George success- 
fully established the divine right of kings and 
assumed powers greater than those of the Stuarts? 
Or have we a dictatorship of the proletariat 
cutting and hewing society into a new shape so 
as to fit its particular fancy in clothes? None of 
these things has happened. Indeed, the man in 
the street or the office or even the library is 
quite convinced that nothing has really happened 
at all. It has come so insensibly, this revolution 
of ours. The cause and effect have been so remote 
from each other. Any really drastic step has 
been so obviously the next to be taken after the 
one before — a necessity and an emergency measure 
to be got rid of at a later date — that the average 
Briton really believes himself as free as ever 
and, as soon as ever passport regulations are 
lifted, he will go about the world again pitying 
the enslaved victims of other systems than his 
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own. But something has in truth happened and 
the outcome will not be a mere return to the old 
conditions and conceptions of liberty. Whichever 
way the constitution develops, whether towards 
a closer grip and control by the moneyed and 
privileged class over the masses or towards a 
revolt by the masses and the subversion of capital- 
ism, we are in for a period in which there will 
be in fact very little freedom for the individual, 
until society becomes once more stable and in 
the steady progress of the constellations the 
gambols of the atoms upon them are once again 
negligible. 

The British Constitution and, consequently, 
the large measure of political freedom that there 
was under it, grew out of a certain practical 
common sense and sanity that is in the British 
People. Having quite stupidly and sanely dis- 
covered some practice that was necessary for the 
comfortable continuance of our lives, we adopted 
it and immediately invested it with a halo of 
tradition and began to boast about it. The 
Americans refused to be treated as a subject 
population, revolted and beat us. We at once 
patted ourselves on the backs as being the parents 
of free peoples and as only governing with the 
consent of the governed. India also revolted, 
but did not beat us. We are therefore equally 
convinced that this principle does not apply to 
brown men and are equally boastful about the 
excellence of our system there and in Egypt or 
Central Africa. To Ireland, of course, the rule 
about white men does not apply because Ireland 
is not a distant country and is in any case simply 
barbarous and comic. 

Now the Constitution, having grown up in 
this kind of way, was not in fact based on any 
principles at all. We had simply muddled about, 
as all stupid and sane people do, with every sort 
of system and device and had got together a 
very plastic collection of laws and customs and 
conventions which caused the most profound 
student of the British Constitution to declare 
that it did not exist at all. The consequence 
was that in the panic and flurry of a war, concern- 
ing the immediate coming of which our rulers 
had constantly warned us for years, they were 
faced with completely new situations and cir- 
cumstances and simply let the whole ramshackle 
edifice of sacred traditions tumble to the ground. 
As, however, the whole people had always boasted 



about each detail of that edifice, it was necessary 
to construct rapidly out of the materials a new 
one with the well-known details at which they 
could point with pride, even though foundations 
had been used for gargoyles and pillars converted 
into steeples. 

Take the Party and Cabinet System, for 
instance — a comparatively new, but utterly sacred 
and traditional part of our constitution. The 
former went to pieces soon after the war began 
and the old bits were put back in what was called 
a Coalition. We had had coalitions before, it 
was said. But it was not pointed out that we 
had always had them in order to perform the 
otherwise impossible task of forming a govern- 
ment, whereas now the object was to eliminate 
an opposition. The effect of eliminating the 
opposition was, and was meant to be, to banish 
criticism, remove the possibility of an alternative 
government and put absolute power into the hands 
of the existing government. This power before 
very long was regarded as too diffused; the two 
or three men who really controlled affairs, not 
liking the interference of the rest, worked up a 
campaign for a War Cabinet. Thus the Cabinet 
System went too; four or five autocrats in new 
offices concealed under old names were appointed 
by Lloyd George or Lord Northcliffe or whoever 
it might be. Meanwhile Parliament was filled 
with men holding all sorts and kinds of adminis- 
trative posts. There was a solid block of some- 
thing like a hundred Members whose position 
depended on the goodwill of the members of the 
War Cabinet; these had their Parliamentary and 
private secretaries. Nearly all the Members were 
dependent for their seats in Parliament on the 
same little group. That was why Parliament 
resigned its championship of the rights and 
liberties of the people. That is why, even though 
we have had an election, it has not resumed it 
today. 

There were other bodies which might have taken 
up the role of champion. The Judiciary might 
have resisted such a system as that by which, 
under the Defence of the Realm Act, the military 
are the prosecutors and the fact of their deciding 
to prosecute is conclusive evidence of the guilt 
of the accused. It might have set its face against 
trials in camera or against the refusal by the 
authorities to produce the only witness of a serious 
crime, on whose evidence the accused were found 
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guilty and sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment, because, being the agent provocateur of it, 
it was not well for his face to be known to the 
public. The Christian Church might have opposed 
the persecution of the advocates of peace or of 
those who were obedient to the dictates of their 
consciences. Both the Judiciary and the Christ- 
ian Church were possessed by the herd instinct 
or feared the government and popular feeling 
more than they feared injustice or the persecution 
of conscience. 

In Labor there seemed to be some hope. Al- 
though for the most part at one with the Govern- 
ment in its war policy, Labor at each stage of the 
process of the destruction of the constitution 
showed some signs of resistance. But, having 
made the initial mistake of accepting and entering 
the Coalition, it could not put up a successful 
fight at any later stage. When conscription was 
announced, an enormous majority at a special 
conference might vote against it, but they did 
not vote for their own representatives to leave 
the cabinet which introduced it. The rank and 
file were placated therefore by promises of gener- 
ous consideration, the officials were given personal 
exemption, the Parliamentary leaders were tied 
up with the Government. And so it has been 
with each successive question. Never has the 
power of the British governing class to divide and 
command the masses been more magnificently 
exhibited. At •conference after conference per- 
fectly genuine Labor men have stood up and quite 
unconsciously spoken the very words which the 
capitalist and employer class put into their mouths. 
They have attacked the only policies and men that 
their masters feared. They have set the seal on 
the impotence of their brethren. When the 
capitalist governments feared a rapprochement 
among the workers of the belligerent countries, 
these sturdy Britons, filled to the brim with 
righteous indignation at the atrocities liberally 
ladled out by the government press, led their 
comrades to a unanimous decision not to meet 
the German workers during or even after the 
war. Today, under the same influence, the same 
men are attacking the Russian government and 
any of their British fellows who can be represented 
to be remotely sympathetic to anything more than 
an academic interest in socialism. 

Thus have our pre-war liberties in this country 



vanished. Vanished too with them is any logical 
reliance on guarantees of liberty, should any be 
restored. Yet nine Britons out of every ten are 
this very day going about boasting that we have 
freed the world from militarism, conscription, 
autocracy and all the other Prussian abominations. 
And, if some of us venture to speak of coercion in 
India, Egypt and Ireland, of conscription, censor- 
ship, secret police, militarized education and 
tyrannous bureaucracy here, of forcing the pros- 
trate peoples of Central Europe to accept anni- 
hilating terms by starving to death their women 
and children till they do, of war waged on socialism 
wherever it shows its head, with aeroplanes, 
bombs, poison gas and all the other civilizing 
resources of capitalism, we are cursed as pro- 
Bolsheviks paid, oddly enough, with German gold. 

Peoples, it has often been said, get the govern- 
ments they deserve. If intellectual failings de- 
termine what we deserve, we British democrats 
are likely to continue under our present regime. 



IF either of the Universal Military Training bills now 
before Congress is adopted, conscription in war time will 
automatically go into effect. At the beginning of no new 
war will it be necessary to enact a new Selective Service Law. 
Neither will it be necessary to pass a new Sedition Law. Our 
present Espionage Law merely sleeps during times of peace, 
and becomes automatically operative whenever the United 
States is at war. These facts have a direct bearing on inter- 
vention in Mexico. If ever our interventionists can briaf 
about war with Mexico while the people are napping, they csm 
draft all the soldiers they want to fight that war, and send 
every man or woman who dares to protest to join Eugene Debs 
and Kate Richards O'Hare in jail. Truly our imperialists 
are nothing if not thorough. 

TWO Mexicans have recently been lynched in Pueblo, 
Colorado, after the approved American fashion. N#t 
even the Society for the Protection of American Rights has re- 
ported any lynch ings of Americans in Mexico, to which land 
we are to restore the blessings of law and order. Nevertheless 
the Fall Committee continues its operations after the manner 
described in Mr. McDonald's letter in our Open Forum. Its 
evident bias compares unfavorably with the Mexican attitude 
as expressed in the sober and dignified statement issued by 
General Obregon. The whole future of the world might be 
brighter were Americans to ponder for a while the practical 
application of certain familiar words of a great Teacher: 

" Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Or how 
wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out ©f 
thine eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine own eye; 
Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out 
of thy brother's eye." 
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Folks 

By RICHARD ROBERTS 



ON a hillside in the state of Connecticut there is a forsaken 
little graveyard. The gravestones are fallen and moss- 
grown; the walls are tumbled down; and the cattle come and 
graze in the still desolation of the place. The only gravestone 
which bears a legible inscription is that of a baby-girl who had 
been born and died in the first year of the Revolutionary War. 
It is worth a little thought that among those quiet hills, in that 
tremendous time, common folk went on living and dying, bear- 
ing children and burying them, rejoicing and sorrowing, in the 
old unchanging human way, and while the great world without 
was shaken by great events, preserving with lowly patience the 
continuity of life — which is the greatest work in the world. 

One wonders sometimes whether we moderns have not lost 
all sense of proportion. We are become so much the creatures 
of the newspaper that we have acquired the habit of supposing 
the real and important business of life to be transacted in those 
spectacular incidents that furnish the journalist with sensa- 
tional headlines. This of course is simply not true. The real 
and important business of life is living; all the rest is the froth 
of life. The statesmen and politicians and other large figures 
that fill the public eye do not sustain the life of the world. 
They are its by-products and are themselves boarded and 
lodged upon it. The life of the world is sustained by common 
and obscure folk who live unnoticed lives and die unrecorded 
deaths, away from the highways of publicity and renown, and 
who transmit the mingled human inheritance of joy and sorrow 
from one generation to another. The Peace Conference at 
Paris is indeed very important; but it is nothing like so im- 
portant as the circumstance that in Central and Eastern Europe 
the babies are dying like flies because food is scarce. Italy's 
claim to Fiume and the persistency with which she urges it 
looms large in the daily paper; but it is simply impertinent and 
trivial by the side of the fact that in Poland people haven't 
homes to live in. Our political dogmas, which we urge so 
loudly and so plausibly — the freedom of the seas, the Monroe 
Doctrine, the self-determination of nations — all these things and 
the like of them are mere flummery of politicians, unless they 
are meant and made to minister to common folk. 

The Deception of History 

A good deal of the trouble in the world springs from the 
ease with which we are hoodwinked by phrases. The Peace 
Conference made — and still makes — slow progress because the 
proceedings are hampered at every turn by political dogmas of 
all sorts. The thought of the traditional diplomatist moves 
habitually within a universe of abstractions and maps — rarely 
does it reach out to common folk. And this is true not of 
diplomatists alone, but in its measure of all of us. It is largely 
the fault of the way in which we have been educated. The 
present writer like most other people once had to learn what 
was called history. He learnt much of the petty wars and the 
contemptible intrigues of puerile kings and silly queens and 
other great persons who were no better than they should have 



been. Apart from the story of the Great Charter and the Pil- 
grim Fathers, he did not learn a single useful or mind-forming 
fact in all the years he spent at this alleged history. Next to 
the Great Charter, the two most important passages in English 
history are the Peasants' Revolt which ended the feudal system, 
and the Craft Guilds of the Middle Ages. Of the first of these, 
the writer learnt the main external facts but not a tittle of its 
human meaning ; of the latter he never even so much as heard. 
Of the essential England, the life the people lived while their 
rulers were fighting crusades or sinking armadas or away on 
predatory adventures in other people's countries, he learnt next 
to nothing at all. Yet that was the real England, England of 
the folk. The history of a nation is not the history of the state, 
or the history of its rulers, but the history of its people, its 
social development. And it is because we have been brought up 
to regard this secondary history as the real thing that our public 
thinking still moves in a vicious circle of abstract political 
theory and not around the necessities of common life. 

It is the same with the history of the Church. Take up any 
textbook of Church history and you will read much about Popes 
and Bishops, Councils and creeds and Bulls; but that is not the 
real history of the Church. The history of the Church is that 
of common believing folk who have kept the faith in their own 
day, have handed down the torch of the spirit and passed on the 
contagion of holy living from one age to another, in lowliness 
and obscurity, whose names are recorded on no scroll save the 
Book of Life, but whose lives are embodied and preserved in 
the life of our generation. 

Jesus 9 Love of Folks 

For Christian people, here are two points of some consequence 
in this matter: 

First, it is quite plain that it was folks that chiefly mattered 
to Jesus. It comes out in a dozen ways. We see it for instance 
in His treatment of the Sabbath question. The Pharisees main- 
tained that the Sabbath must take precedence over human need ; 
but Jesus healed diseased persons on the Sabbath in the teeth 
of the Pharisees to show that men mattered more than the Sab- 
bath. This strand runs straight and unbroken through His 
teaching and his conduct. When Matthew the publican was 
leaving the profession, he gave a farewell supper to his old 
associates. To this he invited Jesus; and Jesus came. The 
Pharisees were genuinely scandalized, for Jesus had committed 
a grave offense against social and ceremonial good form. But 
Jesus did not trouble Himself about the niceties of social pro- 
priety or religious punctilio when He was face to face with 
human need. He saw the plain human thing to do and did it. 
He did not allow theological or ceremonial considerations to de- 
ter Him from following the instincts of His great human heart. 
This very central fact about Jesus we are apt to miss because we 
theologize so much about Him and His work. We coin large 
phrases; we devise formulas; we write learned disquisitions; 
and the essential human simplicity of Jesus is lost in a fog of 
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speculation; whereas there is nothing in the whole story of 
Jesus' conduct which cannot be expressed in terms of the 
simplest human love. He came into the world to do one thing. 
He had a gift to offer men, the one thing He knew they needed ; 
and wheresoever He saw men needing and ready to receive the 
gift, He went offering it — the one steadfast purpose being to 
get at men. At bottom that is all there is to the story of Jesus* 
human relations. 

All the way — from Nazareth to Calvary — it was folks that 
mattered to Him. 

Second, He makes it clear that it is folks that matter to God. 
We have got into the way of supposing that God is very con- 
cerned that men should think rightly about Him; and no doubt 
that is true. But if God cares about our opinions of Him, it 
is not for His own sake but for ours. John Smith's theology 
cannot possibly matter to God; but it may matter enormously 
to John Smith. And if God is concerned about John Smith's 
theology, it is because of its effect upon John Smith. Dr. L. P. 
Jacks tells the story of an old atheist cobbler who was always 
careful that the poor children of the village should go well- 
shod. When he died one of his friends said : " He talked 
more than a man of his size should ha' done. He spent his 
breath in proving that God did not exist; but he spent his life 
in proving that He did." And that is a true parable. Surely 
God must sometimes smile at our subtleties and our swollen 
words and all our intellectual self-importance; and perhaps be 
a little tired of the childishness which cannot see how very 
much more worth than all our learned disputations, our ortho- 
doxies and our opinions is a single true human heart-beat, how 
much more important than all our fine-spun dogmas is the 
simplest lamest prayer of a little child. And all the time we 
dull pompous little things go on using large words and making 
tremendous gestures about next to nothing at all. It is the 
man that God sees — his soul not his shibboleths, his heart not 
his heresies. It's folks that matter to God. Why, is it not said 
that the hairs of their head are numbered ? 

Is it not the main lesson the War should teach us that the 
very beginning of all sound thinking and doing is to keep folks 
in the foreground? We have spoken much about Germany 
these last few years as though there were a single concrete thing 
called by that name. But really there is not. Germany is 
just a number of folk; and Germany went wrong simply be- 
cause she forgot that other folk were also folk. Her folk were 
made drunk by phrases: Kultur, Real-politik, Deutschland 
fiber alles, and so forth; and were poisoned and stampeded by 
them into a common madness. It does not take us all in the 
same way; but the disease is always threatening us in some form 
or another. Socialism for instance was born out of a great and 
moving human passion ; but one may read some modern treatises 
on socialism without hearing a clear human note. Much 
about theories and technicalities, and very little about folks. 
And that is the blight that comes over all our "Urns' 9 our 
Protestantism or our Catholicism, our Conservatism or our Lib- 
eralism, our Socialism or our Individualism, that they become 
concerned about everything in heaven and earth and under the 
earth except the one thing that really matters — human folk. 

And today our theology is about bankrupt; the theologians 
are up a blind alley. They have speculated and argued and 
discussed — and are at it still — without yet hitting the word that 



will make the world. Our politics are in a bad way. The 
traditional political parties are everywhere ploughing the same 
old sand and wandering round in the same old circle. And in 
economics we are all at sea. Radicals and Conservatives are at 
each other's throats in acrimonious controversy ; and out of the 
medley comes no clear voice to show us the next step. In a 
very real sense, we are up against it. We have a new world to 
build and not much to build it with. 

The First Lesson in Reconstruction 

Had we not better begin to learn the first lesson in recon- 
struction — which is that in religion, in politics, in economics, it 
is folks that matter and that nothing matters except what mat- 
ters to folks? The Church is for folks; so is the State; so is 
commerce. Everything that God made is for folks. The con- 
demnation of the Church is that it lives for its institutions and 
its orthodoxies, the condemnation of the State is that it has be- 
spoke the just word half a century ago: "And the great 
spoke the just word half a century ago: "And the great 
cry which rises from our manufacturing cities, louder than 
their furnace blast, is all in very deed for this, that we 
manufacture there everything but men. We bleach cotton and 
strengthen steel and refine sugar and shape pottery, but to 
brighten, to strengthen, to refine or to form a single living soul 
does not enter into our estimate of advantages." That is our 
trouble — and our crime; and neither in religion nor in politics 
nor in economics is there any hope for us or for the world until 
we get back to the beginning of things — to look at folks as 
God looks at them, to treat them as He treats them, to cultivate 
new, saner, nobler human relationships. If we will only make 
up our minds to learn and practice this humanism, we shall do 
something much more vital than making the world safe for 
democracy. We shall at last create real democracy, and that a 
democracy which will be able to take care of itself — God's own 
democracy, democracy not of politicians but of people, not of 
institutions but of life. A modern writer has justly said that 
" to be a democrat is not to choose a particular form of govern- 
ment; it is to learn to live with other men "; and a democracy 
so constituted will be what Professor Josiah Royce called " the 
beloved community," the wide hallowed enriching home of men. 

A Significant Victory 

THE winning of the actors' strike is a real sign of the 
times. The widespread advertising of the salaries paid 
to leading actors had quite obscured from the public mind 
the miserably unsatisfactory status of the rank and file of 
the profession. This is greatly improved by the new contracts. 
But the really significant thing is that actors, generally re- 
garded as individuals possessed of that peculiar quality known 
as temperament, formed a union and federated it with other 
labor bodies, thus asserting not alone their own solidarity but 
their common solidarity with labor. They went further, and 
were making a beginning in the cooperative production of 
plays when the strike was settled. Verily when these things 
happen among the actors it is a sign of a new spirit abroad 
among men. 
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Mexico's Side of It 

By MANUEL CARPIO 



IT HAS been more than often repeated in the 
majority of American newspapers that griev- 
ances resented by foreigners in Mexico call for 
settlement by force of arms. And it has been 
also stated — though for such statement Ameri- 
ican newspapers have meagre space — that Mexi- 
cans in the United States have received consider- 
able mistreatment, there being not infrequent 
cases of trespassing from this side of the Rio 
Grande to the other. If we were only going to 
settle our grievances by force of arms, forgetting 
that the great majorities of Mexican and Ameri- 
can peoples have nothing to do whatsoever 
with the various cases of violence, in which both 
Mexicans and Americans have been the victims; 
if we resort to the primitive law of retaliation, 
making the innocent pay for what they do not 
owe; if we revert to the system of imposing the 
law of might upon whole nations for the misdeeds 
of their tiny criminal minorities, then all juridic 
doctrine, all hope of higher and nobler diplomacy, 
all faith in the ultimate goodness of man, must be 
given up. 

That Mexico has its grievances because large 
numbers of Mexicans have suffered outrage and 
discrimination in the Southern States of this 
country, is a matter of record in the State De- 
partments, here and there. Instances as those 
hereafter transcribed, are a frequent subject of 
diplomatic correspondence and, I take it, Mexico 
has not, for a moment, thought of declaring war 
on the United States in order to avenge its griev- 
ances. Of course it is obviously absurd to think 
that Mexico might intervene in the United 
States, but it is none the less worth remembering 
that even a weak nation may have a right, though 
it lacks a might. 

The following typical occurrences that are on 
record may serve to illustrate our lack of neigh- 
borliness: 

"General Antonio Pruneda R., head of the garrison at 
Ojinaga, Mex., reports that on August the 4th, 1919, at 
11 o'clock a. m., three Americans in uniform came into the 
town of San Juan, Mex. The captain of the detachment 
in that town, J. Guadalupe Torres, ordered an investiga- 
tion as to the presence of those soldiers; the Americans in 
uniform opened a fire, killing the Mexican private Coro- 
nado and wounding Sergeant Jesus Flores. After that, 
the attacking men fled to the other side of the border and 
disappeared in the direction of £1 Indio." 



Another report is likewise illustrative: 

"On the morning of July 31st last, the Mexican Pay- 
master Moises Falma was assaulted by two American 
highwaymen, at a point 15 miles from the Marfa Presidio, 
Texas, and was robbed of 22,000 dollars. The Paymaster 
was bringing that money to pay the garrison at Ojinaga, 
Chihuahua. The Inspector of Mexican Consulates, An- 
dres P. Garcia, in charge of the Consulate at El Paso, went 
personally to the place to start investigations. The ban- 
dits have not been, so far, located, and the stolen money 
has not been recovered." 

This is the kind of stuff that serves as a material, 
fundamentally, for the great campaign to pro- 
voke intervention and war. Suppose Americans 
had been the victims and not the aggressors! 
The Mexican families that have withstood the 
brunt of internecine strife, are to-day, every hour, 
disturbed with the apprehension of fresh suffer- 
ing caused by foreign war added to the difficulties 
of the present situation. They know that Mexico 
has been held to account not only for matters of 
governmental policy, but also for the cases of 
private murderers who are as bad here in the 
United States as in Mexico. 

We all appeal to Justice. But where and what 
is Justice? Is it greater and clearer only where 
it can be enforced by a great bulk of provoked 
opinion? Is it purer and nobler when it possesses 
Might? Is there a Justice for the right of the 
weak? 



A Statement on Mexico 

The General Conference of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion in session at Highland, New York, desires to record its 
emphatic protest against the campaign of misrepresentation and 
hate conducted by selfish interests in the effort to secure inter- 
vention in Mexico. Intervention means war. From such war 
may come perhaps temporary gain to certain financiers and prop- 
erty holders. It will cost the United States not only the friend- 
ship of Latin America and the respect of honest men everywhere, 
but also her own national honor, the waste of her wealth and the 
lives of thousands of her sons. 

We hold that it is our obvious national duty to extend friend- 
ship and goodwill to the Mexicans who are striving, with no 
small degree of success to establish orderly democratic govern- 
ment after the confusion of revolution provoked by the auto- 
cratic regime of Diaz under which the peons were exploited by 
Mexican and foreign concession holders. No sound internation- 
alism can tolerate the right of a strong nation to wage war for 
the protection of the private rights of its citizens who go to a 
weaker nation in search of material gain. 

War has proved no cure for the ills of mankind. The whole 
world cries out for peace to bind up its wounds and heal its hates. 
That peace can never be secured without a new conception of 
friendliness with nations which like Mexico are struggling to 
work out problems of social justice. 
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Fortunately not only organized labor but the Churches both 
Catholic and Protestant through their leaders or by official 
action, are on record as opposed to intervention. The position 
of the Churches in the matter is the only one consistent with 
Christian ethics. It is, we believe, shared by all men and women 
of good will upon whom we call to make effective, not only their 
unalterable opposition to war but their desire for genuine friend- 
ship between our own country and our Southern Neighbor. 

The Ethics of the Paris Treaty 

" To the President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. : 

"The undersigned American citizens, in attendance on the 
Conference of the Fellowship of Reconciliation at Highland, 
New York, Sept. 11-14, 1919, express their conviction that the 
Treaty of Peace now under consideration by die Senate is out 
of accord with those principles of international relations which 
will secure the world's peace and promote justice. It is in glar- 
ing conflict with the objects for which the United States entered 
the war and with the terms of the armistice. It is in accord 
with the viciously imperialistic secret treaties. It is a peace dic- 
tated by fear and the passion for spoils. The proposed League 
of Nations, in spite of the high hopes it inspired, is in effect a 
partisan alliance of victorious governments to maintain the ex- 
isting economic and political order of the world. 

" We are profoundly concerned that our country should stand 
for international justice, for enduring peace, for a real and all- 
inclusive League of Nations based on the fraternity of peoples 
and the spirit of human brotherhood. 

" Not seeing the possibility of attaining such a settlement by 
the present Treaty, we are vigorously opposed to its approval 
by the Senate unless radically amended, not in the interest of 
selfish national isolation, but in the interest of international 
justice. Even the rejection of the Treaty, its resubmission to 
the Peace Conference, or a separate peace with Germany would 
be far more conducive to the world's regeneration than its ac- 
ceptance in anything like its present form." 

This letter is signed by seventy citizens of the United States. 

A Message to the Senate 

You have in your hands the agreement which constitutes die 
Great Settlement of the greatest of all wars. Its magnitude and 
importance outdistance comprehension. But amid all its com- 
plexities, one thing is clear. You cannot take the Treaty as 
closed and not subject to revision. For this settlement is no mere 
private contract between those who shaped it. It is the World's 
affair. It concerns not merely America or a few nations; but 
affects for good or ill the lives of countless hosts of your fellow- 
men and women the world over. These are the paramount con- 
siderations. They place you under terrific responsibility to 
review both Covenant and Treaty fully upon their merits in the 
light of conscience. 

I 

In this difficult task there will be a vital test whether your 
statesmanship is true or false to the needs of the world. Par- 
tisanship, the special interest of any group or party must be 
wholly subordinated to greater purposes. The loyalty you give 
to the simple human interests of the common people everywhere 
will be the measure of your service in this critical hour. And as 
you decide the present issues, we earnestly appeal to you that 
you keep ever in mind the plain men and women of all lands 
whose lives are at stake, that you recognize our brotherhood with 
them through our common human nature and that you make 
their destinies and their welfare the supreme touchstone for 
every provision of the Settlement. 



II 

It is these human values which so imperatively demand a 
genuine, all-inclusive and democratic League of Nations. The 
old system of international anarchy and unbridled competition 
must go. More and more do the facts of life substantiate the 
Christian principle that co-operation not competition serves the 
well-being of mankind ; and a League of Nations is a thrilling 
and momentous experiment in world co-operation. This 
moment in history is beyond parallel in its opportunity and its 
demand for this step. The mind of mankind is prepared for the 
experiment as it may not be prepared for years. Europe, famine- 
stricken, pestilence-ridden, tottering on the verge of economic 
ruin and political revolution, displays a sense of human misery 
which pleads for aid from all. It pleads, too, with the voices of 
the dead as well as the voices of the living, for the uprooting of 
the evil thing which has brought this woe. It pleads for the de- 
struction of militarism and the day of disarmament To con- 
tinue the bloodstained error of the past is to invite for posterity 
catastrophe beyond all that we have known. Here is a supreme 
reason for a League of Nations. 

It should therefore be made unmistakably clear to all the 
world that America accepts unreservedly the principle of a 
League of Nations and is eager to play her part in its establish- 
ment and operation upon sound lines. In so doing we shall be 
gainers, not losers; for in becoming a useful member of the 
great community of the world's peoples lies the real interests and 
the true grandeur of the nation. 

Ill 

On the other hand and in the face of all this we urge upon 
you our conviction that the proposed Covenant and Treaty call 
for important amendments before America consents to them. 
For not in every kind of League is to be found the hope of the 
future. There have been Leagues and Alliances in the past 
which have been the instruments of oppression and the promoters 
of wars. The avowed objects of the proposed League are far 
different, but the crucial question is whether this Covenant and 
this Treaty as they now stand are shaped to fulfil the purposes 
of peace. We assume the responsibilty of asserting that they 
are not. 

There are certain broad Christian and democratic ideals to 
which the Settlement should ring true if it is to endure die 
severe judgment of the future. A genuine League of Nations 
would incarnate the principle of democratic control, but in this 
League which was to be the guarantor of new liberties five na- 
tions are made the permanent majority of the controlling Coun- 
cil. In a Christian and democratic peace the freedom of peoples 
and the right of self determination would be a foremost princi- 
ple. A Christian peace would not deny this right to Austria, 
violate it as in new Poland, nor could it have place for a Shan- 
tung Settlement. In a Christian peace there would be no vin- 
dictive punishment of the enemy. Reparation would be applied 
for its real purpose of making good the injury, not used as a 
cloak for the power to crush. There would be no room for 
conditions aimed to cripple and grind down. The desire would 
be to reach the conscience of the wrongdoer, to restore his moral 
integrity. Beyond that would be magnanimity and forgiveness 
and the dominant purpose to aid him to build up his life anew 
and assume his true place as a member of the family of nations. 
But this is not the peace we have. In the conditions which Lloyd 
George has characterized as " terribly severe " there is alto- 
gether too much evidence that the controlling motives have been 
to cripple Germany on the one hand and on the other to satisfy 
unholy national ambitions. 

IV 

It is no light responsibility to seek to amend so much of this 
settlement but it is a heavier responsibility not to do so. The 
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promise of new life, as has been said, is not written in the 
Treaty. The League, constituted and controlled as proposed, 
may become a gigantic engine of obstruction and oppression. The 
forces that would control this League have already given some 
evidence of their purposes and methods in the blockades of Ger- 
many and Russia, which we feel it our duty to condemn utterly 
as enormous crimes against Christianity and humanity. In the 
exclusion of Germany and Russia from the League there is a 
flaw which not only vitiates the League's character, but which 
if persisted in may well produce the fatal result of dividing the 
world into two monster alliances armed for stupendous conflict. 
To all this must be added the immeasurable harm done through 
die shattering of faith and trust by the violation of our solemn 
pledges. Without trust there can be no healthy growth in fel- 
lowship between peoples. 

No, this is not the hour for which we hoped. It is not the 
hour which fulfills many fair promises, the hour when you can 
set your seal to the charter of a new world. But neither is it 
the hour when you can, in conscience, wash your hands of the 
world's affairs. Rather it is the hour for you, for America, to 
bend every energy toward a better settlement Let America say 
to the nations that she will not, that in honor she cannot, partici- 
pate in a treaty which violates moral principles and her pledged 



word, but that she is eager to participate in a treaty that fulfills 
them. 

v 1 

The greatest thing, the noblest thing, America could do in 
this opportunity would be by her conduct to introduce into the 
world of nations truer moral principles and above all a different 
and better spirit, the spirit of the Christ whom we profess to 
follow. Here lies the hope of mankind. As General Smuts has 
said: 

" A new heart must be given, not only to our enemies, but also 
to us — a spirit of pity, mercy, and forgiveness for the sins and 
wrongs which we have suffered. A new spirit of generosity and 
humanity, born in the hearts of the people in this great hour of 
common suffering and sorrow, can alone heal the wounds which 
have been inflicted on the body of Christendom." 

J. Henry Scattergood, M. Albert Linton, Norman M. 
Thomas, Edward W. Evans, Oswald Garrison Villard, Harold 
A. Hatch, Caroline Lexow Babcock, Edith Stratton, James G. 
Vail, Anne G. Walton, Rufus M. Jones, Florence G. Nasmyth, 
William Bishop, Rachel R. Williams, John Nevin Sayrc, Robert 
Morss Lovett, Richard W. Hogue, Helena S. Dudley. 
August 27, 1919. 
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Intervention in Mexico, by Samuel Guy Inman. 
(Association Press, New York City.) 

It is difficult to imagine a stronger contrast than there is be- 
tween the average newspaper stories about Mexico and Mr. In- 
man's vivid account of actual conditions. Perhaps one's chief 
emotion on reading the book is a new sense of anger at the way 
in which a capitalistic and jingoistic press at the behest of its 
masters, distorts truth and plants the seeds of enmity and hate 
between nations. Mr. Inman's narrative compels belief. The 
author has lived and worked in Mexico and travelled much in 
Latin America. He holds the responsible position of Secretary 
of the Committee on Cooperation of the Protestant Churches 
in Latin America. He writes from first hand observation and 
with the background of a good, loyal American who makes it 
abundantly clear that he has no pacifist, pro-German, or social- 
ist bias. Indeed he is positively lyrical whenever he thinks of 
our national idealism as displayed in the great war. We have 
not space to summarize his conclusions. The book is so inter- 
esting as to deserve reading on its own account, and the subject 
is of such vital importance that it becomes almost a duty of the 
citizen who wishes to play his part in saving the honor of Amer- 
ica to make diligent use of this book in counteracting the vicious 
propaganda which is leading us to the shame and agony of war. 
It takes little imagination to believe that this book will inspire 
a great campaign of letter writing on the part of American citi- 
zens who will ask of influential friends, Congressmen, and the 
editors of the local newspapers such questions as these : 

Do you know : ( 1 ) That many of the newspaper stories 
about Mexico are absolutely false, that for example prominent 
New York papers at one time carried reports of a revolt in the 
city of Mexico on a day that there was absolute calm in the na- 
tional capital? (2) That the Mexican Revolution was not a 
mere struggle between rival gangs of bandits but a real social 
revolution rising out of the oppressions of the Diaz regime and 
resulting in free elections, liberation of the peons, improved con- 
ditions in labor, and other reforms in church and state? (3) 
That Carranza is a man of character and ability who has made 
such progress in reorganizing the chaotic affairs of Mexico that 
the national revenues today are larger than in the last years of 
the Diaz regime? (4) That during the war Pres. Carranza 
allowed the propaganda of the American Public Information 



Committee to be franked through the mails? (5) That the 
anti Carranza agitation is financed by utterly unscrupulous 
foreign capitalists, especially investors in oil properties? (6) 
That so many atrocities against Mexicans have been com- 
mitted along the American border that a responsible observer 
declares that to read the records " makes you feel almost as 
though there were an open game season on Mexicans along the 
border." 

We have spoken of the timeliness of this book from the stand- 
point of the honor of the American nation. We should like to 
add a word of appreciation of what it means to the American 
Church that one of its official representatives should take so 
vigorous a stand — a stand which finds hearty support in many 
denominational papers — in behalf of a Christian policy toward 
Mexico. Some of us had almost given up hope for courageous 
social leadership from the Church at large. She did nothing 
to avert war. She preached hate during war. She proclaimed 
no message of brotherhood or justice upon which to re-establish 
peace. She was the enemy and not the friend of those who were 
persecuted for conscience* sake. Despite certain progressive 
resolutions of various denominations there is little sign of con- 
structive leadership on the part of the Church in the economic 
struggle. But if now she acts vigorously not only to prevent 
war but to establish a program of good will toward Mexico she 
will give proof that she has not utterly departed from elemental 
Christianity, and out of this one act of obedience to the prin- 
ciples of Jesus may come new power for future leadership in 
the Commonwealth of God. M # 

The I. W. W. in Fiction 

The Desert of Wheat, by Zane Grey, Harper & Brothers, 
January, 19 19, appeared first as a serial in a magazine circulat- 
ing largely among prosperous farmers, and bears all the ear- 
marks of a propaganda book, intended to inflame farm owners 
against the I. W. W. 

It portrays the I. W. W. agitator as a sinister and furtive 
person with pockets full of German gold, who scatters phos- 
phorus cakes in the wheat, blows up machinery, and conspires 
against the lives of patriotic farmers, all for the love of the 
Fatherland. This agitator uses tools of two kinds: German 
born farmers who have grown rich under the protection of 
American Freedom, but whose hearts are full of ungrateful 
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and demoniac hatred, so that they desire to foul the hand that 
blesses them; and silly dupes of laboring men, mostly aliens, 
who are sore against the employing class and want to get even. 

Opposed to these three wicked and traitorous instruments of 
German cunning, are two groups : " Clean-cut, square-jawed, 
intent-eyed Westerners," belonging to the Chambers of Com- 
merce, who lunch in " one of the magnificently appointed dining 
halls of that most splendid hotel in the West " ( Hotel Daven- 
port, Spokane, in case you travel), and who "can provide 
unlimited means and could influence and control the state gov- 
ernment" and a number of big, virile, frank, generous, patriotic 
farmers, who come to the conclusion that it is best not to fool 
around with the law but to " rustle the I. W. W. in the good 
old fashioned way." 

So they do. They put on masks, cast ballots, hang a moan- 
ing wretch, scare a burly farmer into selling out, pack all 
" suspicious looking " persons into box cars and run them out 
of the country, to the tune of Sweet Land of Liberty and Sic 
Semper the Silly that Sasses Us — all this to the admiration of 
the Blond Beauty who rewards the Hero. 

There is added a rotten hospital in or near New York, and 
a bloody battle in France. 

And, apparently to camouflage the purpose of the book, at 
the end, the noble lyncher of the moaning wretch mentions 
casually, that he really thinks legal and rational methods, in 
which " the innocent wouldn't have to suffer with the guilty," 
as for instance, one supposes, families of suspicious looking per- 
sons who were really honest fathers of dependent children, and 
whose families unfortunately starved after die fathers' deporta- 
tions, would have been better than " measures I regret we 
practised last summer." 

" Anderson, you're fine — you're big as the hills ! " bursts out 
the admiring son-in-law. And, come to think of it, it was 
fine of a man who owned a farm as big as Spokane County, 
and could control the state government to regret doing super 
legal violence to some hundreds of suspicious-looking workers, 
some of whom were aliens. He even mentions that there never 
was any proof that the I. W. W. were backed by German 
money, but he says he " believes so, or else their leaders took 
advantage of a critical time." 

Zane Grey, in this, as in all his stories, exhibits a virtue and 
a vice. The virtue is the power, in spite of much flamboyance, 
to make his readers conscious of a landscape. The vice is the 
attempt, by filling hundreds of pages with unmitigated non- 
sense about turgid brows, shifty eyes, steady gazes, haunting 
thoughts, baffling glances, potent looks, sodden faces, brooding 
reveries, eyes that are gleams of fire, uprisings of passions that 
are vortices, passion that is the " dominant side of a man," 
self sacrifice that is infinite as the stars, and other novelists' 
slang, to make his readers conscious of human characters also. 
Mr. Grey evidently feels the landscape, but he tries in vain 
to people it. 

It is a pity that with such powers as this author has — and 
he is a popular writer of descriptive stories — he should have 
become one of the propagandist tools who, by the use of a 
psychology about as clumsy as that of " Third Degree " 
methods, are engaged in preventing the sane understanding still 
possible between capitalists and workers, and in fomenting 
troubles whose end no man can foresee. We surely have 
enough of such mischievous writing in the daily press. 

Chambers also has written a novel, called the The Straight 
Road, containing graphic pictures of I. W. W. troubles in the 
West. But this book is not a love story draped about a lynch- 
ing. In it the famous hop-pickers' riots of Southern California, 
brought about by unsanitary conditions in the hop fields, and 
which led to Federal investigations and regulations, are intro- 
duced toward the end of the story as one incident in the life of 
the heroine. 



The arrogant cupidity of the ranch owners, the infected 
wells, and indecent living conditions provided, the uniting of 
the polyglot workers into one protesting body under their com- 
mon misery, the violent brutality of the State and local officers, 
and the venality of the courts are all told with that photo- 
graphic accuracy which makes the whole book read more like 
a chronicle than a novel. 

The Straight Road is the story of an attractive young woman 
who, finding the life of a purchased wife immoral, tries to sup- 
port herself and her child and to keep straight. The picture 
is discouraging. It evidently portrays conditions which do 
exist, though probably seldom are they so heavily massed about 
one person. Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe travel agitatedly 
through their interminable volumes, each pursued by one gentle- 
man with well developed hunter's instinct. Callie runs her 
course followed by quite a pack of hounds, whose baying, 
though soto voce, is persistent. 

One of the cleverest touches, in a book in which the story 
is generally clever, though not always cleverly told, is the mis- 
interpretation of Callie's situation by a fatuous woman friend, 
the wife of one of the hunters. 

The love scene at the end is not convincing. Philip didn't 
do so. But his mother did, just so; and to those who enjoy 
the following of character development among subsidiary per- 
sons, where such matters are portrayed, her reactions are 
interesting. 

President Wilson, when he retires from the White House, 
will doubtless write an illuminating history of his own admin- 
istration, but the historian of the future will elucidate our 
times not only by reference to " My Lord Woodrow's " brief 
for the Notable who kept us out of, and plunged us into War, 
but also by the study of such human documents as these two 
tales. 

Louise Connolly. 
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It is the most amazing and fascinating 
story which has come out of Russia since 
the Kevolution. — Philadelphia Press. 

His record of events has in it the material 
that makes history.—?** Dial 
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on the whole business that I've seen. — 
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It is easily the most interesting book on 
the question which we have seen, and we 
don't believe any American who wants to 



talk intelligently about Bolshevism can do 
without it Neither Mr. Overman nor Mr. 
Lusk should eat or sleep again until he has 
read Ransome's book. Even Mr. Wilson 
might profitably find time for it — Hkywood 
Broun in New York Tribune. 

It is just the sane, clear statement that 
is wanted after all the horrible fabrications 
of the past twelve months. It is the most 
interesting work of its kind I have read. I 
enjoyed every page of it — Francis Neil- 
son, Author of "How Diplomats Make 
War. 11 

The fact that the author has so recently 
been in Russia, that he has seen with his 
own eyes and heard with his own ears, gives 
to his work a vividness and reality lacking 
in many books on Russia. Beyond doubt he 
has added much to our knowledge of condi- 



tions in the heart of the unhappy land of 
the Muscovites. — New York Evening Sun. 

In all the fog that is being raised about 
Russian affairs, Mr. Ransome's book seems 
to give more actual information and less 
fantasy than almost any other that might 
be named. — Boston Post. 

I have just read [it] from the first word 
to last in one sitting. Either this book is 
the most truthful book that has come out 
of Russia Bince the November revolution or 
it has the power to make the reader sure 
that it is. It wastes no time on absurdities 
or atrocities of individual conduct, makes 
certain persons like Lenin, Tchicherin or 
Marie Spiridonova seem present in the flesh 
and centres on ideals and programmes. Yon 
may call it inspiring or appalling; one or 
the other it will be. — Mat Lamrrrton 
Becker in New York Evening Post. 
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The Christian and the Social Revolution 



THE future historian will almost certainly 
write that by the autumn of 1919 these pro- 
found changes which he will style the social 
or economic revolution,* were well under way not 
only in Europe, but in more prosperous and there- 
fore more conservative America. He will go on to 
add that in its early stages the revolution was with- 
out a philosophy, that it had little or no political 
expression, and that it was carried on by workers 
many of whom quite sincerely denied any sym- 
pathy with "Bolshevism" or socialism, or indeed 
any revolutionary doctrine. Nevertheless, our 
historian will argue, the determined advocacy of 
the Plumb plan by the railway men, the demand 
by the miners for the nationalization of mines and 
the general unrest of labor, the multiplicity of 
strikes and the continued cries of alarm from the 
spokesmen of the middle class, all go to show con- 
clusively that the revolution had begun. 

Here we must leave the historian. He will know 
as we cannot the later developments of the human 
drama whose beginning we are witnessing. Will 
economic imperialism win a temporary victory 
until its own inherent weaknesses and the seeds of 
war contained in the Peace of Paris bring it and 
with it all mankind to a war more deadly than any 
that has been imagined? Will certain fortunate 
labor groups in key industries in the more "ad- 
vanced** nations succeed in winning a partnership 
with capital which will make them forget their 
brethren, the less fortunate toilers of all races, 
whom an unjust system will still exploit? Or will 
a new internationalism of labor change the whole 
face of our political and economic life and rebuild 
civilization on the basis of such principles as "the 
common ownership of the means of production,** 
"from each according to his ability, to each accord- 

* It is very important to make it plain that revolution in this 
sense does not necessarily connote violence, but only changes 
which transform social life. 



ing to his need,' 9 and the Pauline injunction, "If 
any will not work, neither let him eat." Will the 
conception of the solidarity of labor and the re- 
moval of the economic motive for exploitation 
bring about racial good-will? Will the struggle be 
attended by bloodshed, chaos, and destruction, or 
will it be comparatively peaceful and constructive? 
These are a few of the questions at whose answers 
we can only guess. 

There is a prior question whose correct answer 
may help us in some measure to determine the 
others. It is this: What ought to be the Christian's 
attitude toward this economic revolution, and what 
part should he take in it? Perhaps the word 
"Christian" itself needs explanation in this par- 
ticular connection. We are not thinking of it now 
in any theological significance important as that 
may be, but rather as designating the man who pas- 
sionately believes that in the spirit and inspiration 
of Jesus is to be found the solution of the problems 
of our collective life, and that in the application of 
the great commandment, "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself," lies our only way of escape 
from the inferno of war and strife. 

The Stirring in the Churches 

There can be no doubt that this question of the 
Christian's duty is stirring in the hearts of men and 
even in ecclesiastical organizations. Though its 
urgency may not have stabbed us broad awake, it 
is making us restless in our slumbers. To this fact 
a multiplicity of meetings and resolutions in church 
circles bears abundant evidence. Recently there 
was assembled in New York an Industrial Confer- 
ence called by the lnterchurch World Movement in 
America. This Movement itself represents a deter- 
mined effort on the part of the more progressive 
elements in the Protestant Churches to secure 
something like effective cooperation in service. The 
Conference was attended by almost 200 men and 
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women representing unofficially various denomi- 
nations. It was fairly inclusive of many points of 
view but was in general liberal. One felt that most 
of its members read The New Republic with ap- 
preciation or at least without calling it "Bolshevik/' 
Many of them were signers of the statement of the 
Committee of Forty-eight. The Conference listened 
unperturbed to some rather radical statements and 
adopted progressive resolutions or findings which 
we reprint in part elsewhere in this issue. Its 
appointment of a Committee to investigate the 
steel-strike situation had the honor to arouse sar- 
castic comment in The New York Times. All in all 
it was the sort of a body which would have taken 
the wind out of the sails of the old-time radical critic 
of the Tory church. And yet it did not answer the 
question: What is the distinctive Christian message 
to our times? In spite of many references to Jesus 
the discussions of the Conference moved, not on a 
plane of ideals or of the deep fundamental prin- 
ciples which are the distinguishing marks of re- 
ligion, but of expediency and the immediately 
practical which are the marks of politics. It is some- 
thing when the progressive forces in the church 
arrive at the stage this conference indicated; it is 
not, alas, enough to secure leadership for the 
Church in this time of our testing or to answer the 
troubled demand, What must be the Christian's part 
in the social revolution? 

"Every question of human relations," said the 
Conference — and to this most Christians would 
perforce agree — "can be settled if the principles of 
Jesus are followed to their full implications." What 
are some of those principles? Let us take the Con- 
ference's own statement. 1. "The inestimable 
value of the individual, and the right of the indi- 
vidual to the fullest development of personality." 
Yet in New York, the world's richest city, two- 
fifths of the children are denied the physical basis 
of proper development. One-fifth are so under- 
nourished according to the Board of Health as to 
need immediate medical attention, while another 
fifth are on the border line. A recent scholarly de- 
fender of the existing order boldly argues that, not 
liberty of the individual but the right of private 
property, is the cornerstone of our civilization. 
Hence 'Gene Debs and hundreds of other prisoners 
of conscience remain in jail, elemental rights of 
assemblage are continually denied to employees 
not only in the steel region but in many another 



region where it can be done with impunity. We 
have just waged a war with the blessing of the 
Church in which the "value of the individual** was 
scarcely the foremost consideration of the govern- 
ments of the world. And we have learned so little 
from that war that we are about to add the further 
denial of Christianity (universal military training 
and service) to an educational system so mechani- 
cal and authoritarian that inherently it fails to 
achieve "the fullest development of personality." 

2. "Service the supreme motive of human 
activity and the test of human achievement." But 
business is organized primarily not for service but 
for profit. Merchants, manufacturers, farmers, 
and laborers often find themselves virtually com- 
pelled to limit production, despite the needs of 
mankind, in order to keep up prices. In a world 
where millions are naked and starving, the primacy 
of the profit motive and the operation of what we 
call "the law of supply and demand" tend inevi- 
tably to check production. "Service the supreme 
motive" of modern civilization? Does not popular 
economics solemnly warn us that without the stimu- 
lus of the vast prizes of the present profit system, 
the work of the world cannot be done; that posses- 
sions and power and not the joy of creation and of 
fellowship must always be the main spring of 
human activity? Between this false doctrine and 
the way of Christ is all the contrast between dark- 
ness and light. 

3. "The inescapable responsibility of the indi- 
vidual for complete devotion to the welfare of 
society of all that he has and all that he is to the 
end of establishing a genuine human brotherhood." 
It is well to talk of "complete devotion" of all that 
I have to the common good. There is a previous 
question, "By what right do I have it?" 

Does any system make for brotherhood under 
which accident of birth enables me to charge my 
brothers royalty or rent for mines or lands that I 
may boast 1 "own," though 1 did not create them or 
by my labor make them available to mankind? 

Can We Be Christian? 

One who has felt the truth and the beauty of 
Jesus' life cannot calmly endure the innumerable 
contrasts between his way and the world's. In 
spite of ourselves we are caught in a hideous trap. 
As individuals we cannot be Christian, the Church 
cannot be Christian, so long as we participate or 
acquiesce in a social structure whose foundation 
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principles are the direct denials of the precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount. With but few changes 
of words and slight modification of ideas the sensi- 
tive soul must echo Tolstoy's tremendous protest: 

"Everything now being done in Russia' is done 
in the name of general welfare, in the name of the 
protection and tranquillity of the inhabitants of 
Russia. And if this be so, then it is also all done 
for me, who live in Russia. For me, therefore, 
exists the destitution of th£ people, deprived of the 
first, most natural right of man — the right to use 
the land on which he is born; for me the half- 
million men torn away from wholesome peasant 
life and dressed in uniforms and taught to kill ; for 
me that false so-called priesthood, whose chief 
duty it is to pervert and conceal true Christianity ; 
for me all these transportations of men from place 
to place .... for me the mothers, wives and fathers 
of the exiles, the prisoners, and those who are 
hanged, are suffering; for me these dozens and 
hundreds of men have been shot .... for me exists 
this terrible embitterment of man against his 
fellow-man. 

"Strange as is the statement that all this is done 
for me, and that I am a participator in these 
terrible deeds, I cannot but feel that there is an 
indubitable interdependence between my spacious 
room, my dinner, my clothing, my leisure, and 
these terrible crimes committed to get rid of those 
who would like to take from me what I use. And 
though I know that these homeless, embittered, 
depraved people — who but for the Government's 
threats would deprive me of all I am using — are 
products of that same Government's actions, still 
I cannot help feeling that, at present, my peace 
really is dependent on all the horrors that are now 
being perpetrated by the Government."* 

So we come at last to a partial answer to our 
original question. The Christian ought to hail the 
economic revolution which is upon us as a possible 
deliverer of himself and his comrades from the 
house of spiritual bondage. Of course as we are so 
often reminded, no mere economic change will of 
itself bring men to the full stature of the sons of 
God. It will not bring perfect freedom. But it will 
break many chains. In a world where economic 
exploitation through the largely impersonal pro- 
cesses of an un-Christian system is no more, ordi- 

* Tolstoy, "I Cannot Be Silent." Published in 1908, two years 
before his death; quoted in Robert Hunter's "Why We Fail as 
Christians" (Macmillan and Co.). Mr. Hunter's book is very 
valuable to those who are interested in the vital problem his 
title suggests. He gives a critical yet deeply sympathetic 
analysis of Tolstoy's own magnificent struggle to follow the 
teachings of Jesus, and finds the way of escape in Jesus' idea 
of the Kingdom of God, which interpreted in social life means 
some form of communistic organization. 



nary men and women may rejoice as even Tolstoy 
could not, in the knowledge that their necessities or 
comforts are not enjoyed at the cost of the blood 
and tears of their brothers and sisters; fathers and 
mothers may no longer be torn between loyalty to 
their own children and a great desire that all God's 
children may be fed. In the days that have come 
upon us we may often be perplexed and confused, 
may often suffer many things hard to be borne, but 
we ought to find courage and strength at least in 
this hope; that an un-Christian system is approach- 
ing its end, and that we may share in the task of 
transforming a world filled with social wrongs into 
the commonwealth of God. 

The Christian Commonwealth 

How that commonwealth shall be built is, to be 
sure, not so plain as that our present social order is 
wrong. We may quite honestly differ as to the 
road to freedom and fellowship. But to agree that 
such a road must be found is to make a beginning. 
It will clarify our thinking, and make us very 
tolerant of the mistakes of 4 'the ancient lowly" who 
have been so long and so terribly oppressed. When 
we steadfastly condemn violence in the class 
struggle as self-defeating we will remember with 
contrition for the past, that we are summoned by 
our Christian faith to lift mankind above the even 
more appalling and less rational violence of 
nationalistic war. When we preach and try to prac- 
tise reconciliation, we will remember that recon- 
ciliation between persons depends upon a desire to 
do justice; and that beautiful as reconciliation is 
between men, there are ideas and systems between 
which reconciliation is and ought to be impossible. 
There can be no reconciliation between light and 
darkness, freedom and slavery, justice and injustice, 
imperialism and brotherhood. Above all must we 
who are Christians be willing to practise renuncia- 
tion, not because renunciation in itself is holy, but 
because in the present crisis it is the way of good- 
will. In no other wise is it likely that violence and 
strife and all their progeny of ills can be averted. 
What that renunciation may mean for the indi- 
vidual we cannot dogmatically affirm. Certainly 
for all of us renunciation means a simplicity of life 
and steadfast sympathy with all who are oppressed. 
Emphatically it means that Christians who share 
the advantages now possessed by the middle class 
will be willing to lead in a class renunciation, to 
give up special privileges without struggle, to share 
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at personal cost in the effort to establish the day of 
comfort, of freedom, and of fellowship for all their 
brothers. In other words, the degree of our partici- 
pation in the new economic movements must be 
determined by our judgment and our conscience, 
and not by our self-interest. The effectiveness of 
the Christian's protest against the follies and ex- 
cesses, the hate, and the greed of social revolution 



will be directly proportioned to his own disinterest- 
edness, his own recognition of the necessity for a 
new practice of brotherhood in which the strong 
will bear the burdens of the weak. This practice of 
brotherhood may not be easy, but only by it will 
the earth ever be made free from illimitable fear, 
and from the woes born of men's passions and 
greed. NORMAN THOMAS. 



Signs of the Times 



An Explanation 

IT IS possible to issue this number of The World To- 
morrow in a union shop because of the kindness of the 
Co-operative Press in making room for us. Our readers will 
understand and excuse the fact that we were unable to se- 
cure the same type as we have been using in previous issues. 
We regret that the October issue of the magazine, which 
should have been delivered by September 28, is only half 
printed. Some of the forms still occupy space on the print- 
ing presses. We do not wish our readers to lose the 
October issue, which contains articles of unusual import- 
ance. The value of some of the Signs of the Times will of 
course be affected by the untimeliness of the delivery of 
the magazine, but this is not true of the magazine as a 
whole. It will therefore be mailed to our readers just as 
soon as the strike is settled, so that our former printers can 
resume work. How soon that will be no man knows. The 
situation in the printing industry is complicated by the fact 
that the officials of certain of the international printing 
unions have a controversy of their own with the New York 
locals. They have therefore made common cause with the 
employers in a controversy which primarily had to do with 
hours and wages. Into the charges and countercharges 
which mark the struggle we shall not attempt to go. The 
situation has certain humorous features. The employers, 
in anticipation of the strike, have locked out members of 
two unions on the ground that they are not in good stand- 
ing in their international bodies, a solicitude for regular 
unionism which we respectfully recommend to the atten- 
tion of Judge Gary. The members of the Typographical 
Union are technically not striking at all, they are merely 
taking a vacation in those particular shops which have 
locked out members of the pressmen's union. So to the 
making of many books there has come a temporary end. 

The Strain of the Presidency 

IT IS good to be assured by recent despatches that the 
President's illness is less serious than gossip would 
have us believe. Nevertheless it is a serious matter for 
the country when the long strain upon its Chief Magis- 
trate results in a breakdown so complete as to require 
weeks for recovery. None of us, whatever our judgment 
as to Mr. Wilson's policies, can deny that he has been 
absolutely indefatigable in performing his duties under 
conditions which necessarily gave him no rest. The 



President's temperament and method of work made him 
a somewhat isolated and lonely figure who could not 
easily diminish the load upon himself by sharing large 
responsibilities with his Cabinet or advisers. In any case 
it is a question whether the burden upon the shoulders 
of the Chief Magistrate is not greater than one man ought 
to bear. He unites in his own person the ceremonial 
functions of the British King or the French President 
and the active governmental functions of their prime 
ministers ; and to both tasks he is compelled to add cer- 
tain duties peculiar to his own office. Mr. Wilson as a 
student of government may at some later day give us 
practical suggestions on this point so that his successors 
may avoid the illness which overtook him. Meanwhile 
we wish him the speediest possible recovery. 

The Passing of the Treaty 

HOWEVER annoying the President may find his 
confinement, he can console himself that his illness 
has not in any way jeopardized the Treaty which is so 
dear to his heart. It is even possible that some Senators 
find themselves more ready to support that document 
now that their personal or political opposition to Mr. 
Wilson is less of a factor. The President's illness, more- 
over helps us to understand and excuse certain other- 
wise inexplicable sins of omission and commission in his 
speeches on the treaty during the tour which ended with 
his breakdown. The truth is, that the probable victory 
of the treaty in the Senate without amendment — though 
with more or less far-reaching reservations — will not be 
due to the speeches of the President or of any other 
advocate; neither will it prove any great popular enthu- 
siasm for the Treaty or the League. It will show once 
more how difficult is the task of amending a treaty of 
peace once it has been signed by the peace commission- 
ers. The statesman can almost always count on the rati- 
fication of a document already negotiated, at the hands of 
a Congress or Parliament which fears delay and further 
confusion even more than it dislikes what has been done. 
There can be no democratic diplomacy until "open Cove- 
nants" are "openly arrived at." 

Perhaps the remarkable thing is that so much oppo- 
sition has developed to this treaty which, despite its in- 
ternal weaknesses, is well designed to win popular ap- 
proval. 
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On the one hand it appeals by the severity of its 
terms to the psychology of victory and vengeance; on 
the other the pious phrases of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations hold the allegiance of those who hope- 
fully or desperately insist that in this League is the only 
way to avoid war. To the financial interests the treaty 
offers those economic advantages extorted from Ger- 
many which so captivated the imaginations of the minor- 
ity of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. Finally 
and most potent of all there is the spectre of "Bolshe- 
vism" to be invoked if this settlement is not ratified. 
Against such forces neither old-fashioned nationalism, 
nor genuine internationalism, nor even the -anger of the 
Irish- Americans could be expected to win a complete 
victory. Even if, as now seems likely, reservations are 
adopted we predict that some compromise will be effected 
by which the treaty will not go again to Conference or 
America be excluded from the League. But the ardent sup- 
porters of the treaty will do well to remember that it may be 
far easier to get the treaty ratified with some concessions as 
to reservations, than to enforce its terms, or to quiet the 
unrest of the oppressed peoples and classes who find in it 
new cause for protest against the lords and masters of the 
earth. 

First Fruits 

ABIT of evidence of the failure of the Settlement to 
provide for the welfare of Europe is to be found in 
a recent Associated Press despatch with regard to 
Austria. We quote it in full : 

"PARIS, Oct. 17. Reports reaching the Peace Con- 
ference from Vienna indicate a distressing financial situa- 
tion there. The consequent lack of food and fuel, which 
is threatening the existence of the Government, is causing 
much uneasiness in Paris. 

"One American dollar now brings 97 Austrian kronen 
in Vienna, which is a 40 per cent, drop in exchange in 
thirty days, placing the value of the krone, which nor- 
mally is worth nearly 20 American cents, at 1 cent. The 
equivalent of an American dollar in kronen is required to 
buy a single loaf of bread in Vienna. 

"Bread is difficult to obtain, as all Austria is receiv- 
ing only half enough food to provide the minimum ra- 
tions of 200 grams daily per person. This quantity is 
gradually falling, as exchange is so much better on the 
currency of surrounding countries that they are buying 
up Balkan breadstuffs. 

"In the opinion of many members of the Peace Con- 
ference, the Austrian Government can not endure until 
another harvest unless the Entente makes loans and 
steadies the disastrous exchange situation. Under pres- 
ent conditions, with the power of the krone virtually nil 
and the temptation of the public to begin forcible 
seizures great disorders are feared by the Peace Con- 
ference, with the possible revival of Bolshevism in Cen- 
tral Europe." 



Every such statement as this is a challenge to us to 
work with new zeal not only to supply the immediate 
need of the starving children, but to win the true peace 
of brotherhood for the coming generation. 

The Supreme Council Deals Out More Death 

THE SUPREME COUNCIL at Paris has issued a note 
to all the neutral nations and to Germany, asking or 
commanding them to join in the most rigorous blockade of 
Soviet Russia. It is impossible too strongly to characterize 
the wickedness of this step. It means the continued starva- 
tion of women and children because the western nations, or 
their ruling classes, fear the effect upon their power of the 
successful existence of a communist government. The Su- 
preme Council at Paris has never received a mandate from 
the peoples of the allied nations to follow this policy. Ob- 
viously it is not acting in the interests of the people of- 
Soviet Russia who in the face of all kinds of sufferings are 
still supporting the Soviet Government, surrounded though 
it is by a ring of foes. The wickedness of this blockade is 
matched only by its folly. Arthur Ransome reports the 
Soviet leaders as saying that Russia could starve a year 
more for the sake of the Revolution. That was in March 
1919. Suppose — as is by no means certain — that Russia 
has not by her own united efforts been able to better her 
food conditions, and that therefore unless the blockade is 
removed she will have to surrender next spring, 
will the unrest of the world be allayed? Will the 
tendency toward violent revolutidn be suppressed? There 
can be but one answer. The Soviet Government may pos- 
sibly be crushed, but unrest and bitterness will be increased. 
The Russian experiment will be enshrined in the hearts of 
the workers. Its faults will be forgotten, and its failures will 
be attributed not to any inherent weaknesses, but to the 
crime of the Allies. The memory of a tragic wrong will 
goad the workers not alone of Russia but of other lands to 
vengeance. It is this sort of a harvest which the self-con- 
stituted masters of men will reap from their sowing. 

May we add a word to those liberals who disapprove of 
our policy toward Russia but yet support the League of Na- 
tions in its present form. The Supreme Council at Paris is 
the de facto League of Nations. It is made up of represent- 
atives of those countries who will dominate the League. It 
uses its power not only to starve Russia, but to coerce the 
weaker nations and Germany to join in that attempt. Says 
that well informed correspondent Edward L. James, "It is 
believed Germany and Austria will accede to the request to 
join in the blockade. If not, the Allies are prepared through 
the agency of the Reparations Committee to force those 
governments in line with the neutrals." In this statement of 
facts is to be found the confirmation of all the fears of those 
who have opposed the Treaty and the League as instruments 
of oppression. The old Holy Alliance never dreamed of 
using power so cynically. What reason is there to hope 
that the machinery of the League of Nations will not re- 
peatedly be used in just this sort of coercion for the attain- 
ment of the ends of all powerful imperialist groups? 
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Keeping Us in the Dark 

ONE of the significant features of the note requesting 
or commanding Germany to join the blockade of 
Soviet Russia is the provision that that blockade shall 
extend to all communications sent out by the Soviet 
Government or its agents. In other words, the Supreme 
Council of the Allies shows a lively appreciation of the 
fact that its power over men rests even more upon the 
control of their minds through the kind of information 
it gives or withholds than upon any kind of physical 
force. The most serious obstacle to international under- 
standing is the fact that governments and newspapers 
consciously or instinctively work together for the con- 
trol of information. Our own House of Representatives 
under pretext of averting the "red perir has voted to 
extend the passport regulations for a year. This really 
means an extension of control over freedom of com- 
munication. The consequence of this policy is that we 
are left so completely in the dark on the most important 
matters that it is almost impossible to form an intelli- 
gent opinion on actual conditions in the Near East, in 
the Balkans, in the new Baltic States, or in Russia itself. 
The peoples of the United States, England, and Prance 
are asked to underwrite the adjustments made by a 
council of diplomats in Paris with little or no knowl- 
edge of what is actually involved. The first step in 
securing internationalism and freedom is to enable men 
to know the truth, and to that end the liberals and radi- 
cals of all countries ought to unite to form a reliable 
international news service. The difficulties are great; 
they ought not to be insuperable. 

The Failure of the Industrial Conference 

THE Industrial Conference began on October 6. On 
October 20 it is still an open question whether it 
may not have to break up without reaching any conclu- 
sions whatsoever. Its members are wrestling with some 
kind of formula for collective bargaining on which a 
general agreement can be reached. To our mind the 
acid test of the conference's possible usefulness was 
found in its attitude toward the steel strike. When it 
failed to find any basis for arbitration in that conflict it 
left small ground for hope that it could set up any con- 
structive machinery or affirm any important principles 
by which the mighty forces of economic change may be 
guided in ways of peace. Until Mr, Gary will meet Mr. 
Gompers to talk over the steel situation it is idle to hope 
much from their contacts in the meetings of the Indus- 
trial Conference. It is not yet too late for the Confer- 
ence to face this issue, and to prepare for the future 
peaceful settlement of strikes by settling the greatest in- 
dustrial conflict at present before the American public* 

* The withdrawal on October 22nd of the ultra-conserv- 
ative trade unionists representing labor at the Conference, was 
inevitable in view of the steadfast opposition of the employers 
to any effective recognition of the right of collective bargain- 
ing. Poor Mr. Gompers must feel that his steadfast loyalty to 
the financiers and empire builders in their struggle not only 
against the Soviet Government but against all forms of so- 
cialism has been ill requited! 



The American Freedom Convention 

DURING the last week in September a convention 
was held in Chicago which was primarily con- 
cerned with the freeing of political and industrial pris- 
oners, and in general with the recovery of liberty in 
the United States. The conference was composed for 
the most part of delegates from labor unions, although 
socialist locals and various unclassified organizations 
were also represented. The total membership of the 
bodies sending representatives was 1,558,000. Even if 
one excludes the probable duplications in the member- 
ship lists of some of these organizations, the total num- 
ber of people represented at the convention was highly 
encouraging, and is an evidence that labor has not so I 
completely forgotten its own prisoners as one is some- 
times tempted to think. Resolutions were adopted on | 
a great variety of subjects, but the main business of the 
conference was the formation of a permanent organiza- 
tion to fight for freedom. This organization is to be 
called the American Freedom League. A national com- 
mittee was formed to perfect the organization. The 
league will have its headquarters in Chicago, and will 
act in general as a clearing house for various organiza- 
tions working "for the release of political, religious and 
industrial prisoners. . . . against deportations for po- 
litical offences and against all laws and regulations 
curtailing the free expression of opinion." It will en- 
deavor also "to spread broadcast the facts about the 
whole situation, especially throughout the labor move- 
ment." We wish the new league the success that its 
purposes deserve. 

The Wind and the Whirlwind 

On October 8 the police of New York City, without warn- 
ing and without reason, brutally clubbed men and women 
who were gathering to participate in a parade of protest 
against the blockade of Russia. Major Richard C. Tolman t 
formerly Professor of Chemistry in the University of Illi- 
nois, and an officer in the Chemical Warfare Service, who 
was an eye witness of the attack, has made the following 
affidavit : 

"The crowd seemed to me unusually orderly. Suddenly 
twelve or fifteen mounted policemen rode down Washing- 
ton Square into the head of the column, beating the crowd 
on the heads unmercifully with their sticks. I saw them 
drive one woman against the iron picket fence. I saw the 
mounted policemen beating her over the head. The crowd 
tried to disperse, but the foot policemen and mounted 
policemen were so placed as to make this difficult. The plain- 
clothes men and foot policemen stationed themselves on the 
sidewalk, and the horsemen drove the crowd into them." 

There can be no question that the facts are as Major 
Tolman states them, yet not only newspapers but ordinarily 
fair-minded individuals have condoned the action of the 
police and the mob who aided them on the ground that the 
victims were "reds," who were against the Government. 
Yet these same papers do not condone the action of the 
"reds" in Russia when they use similar methods in dealing 
with those who are openly against their Government. Every 
such episode as this of October 8th is a new sowing of the 
wind from which the whirlwind will be reaped. 
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The Kaiser and Others 

The Treatment of International Offenders in the Light of Penal Reform 

By HARRY F. WARD 



IT would be difficult to find a better example of 
the fate that waits upon the dog with a bad 
name than the current proposals for the pun- 
ishment of Mr. William Hohenzollern. This de- 
mand is variously compounded of the purpose to 
establish justice and the impulse to achieve ven- 
geance. Many who imagine themselves to be pro- 
moting the moral progress of mankind by propos- 
ing the extension of criminal law to international 
affairs are in fact animated by the primitive in- 
stinct for retaliation. Instead of beginning their 
international justice at the point to which modern 
criminology has carried the treatment of offenders, 
they go back to start with our tribal ancestors as 
they first administered punishment. When, an after- 
dinner audience rises to the demand of an influen- 
tial editor that the Kaiser be tried, convicted and 
hanged, it is the scene at the gallows that is 
visualized, not the ceremony in court. The moving 
impulse is no different in kind from that which 
animates the mob of strikers or lynchers passion- 
ately running amuck. A wrong has been done, and 
therefore somebody or something must pay for it — 
even though several Negroes be killed to insure the 
destruction of the one guilty, even though the prop- 
erty essential to future maintenance be smashed. 
Alike in the street mob and the fashionable dinner 
company the ancient avenger of blood is again on 
the trail of the aggressor. 

Such reaction against wrongdoing has one lower 
alternative, which is not to react at all, for in the 
instinct for vengeance lies enfolded the germ of 
justice. The avenger of blood is the forerunner of 
ordered retribution, which is the beginning and 
sometimes the end of criminal law. The first step 
in the administration of justice was merely the 
public control of vengeance. The tribe assumed the 
right of reprisal which before had belonged to the 
individual. It stayed the hand of the avenger to 
protect itself against the decimating effects of blood 
feuds, but it guaranteed the injured a limited re- 
venge by its own ordered process. "An eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth" was the price of its 
own safety and growth. Because the law of retalia- 
tion still constitutes so large a part of criminal pro- 



cedure is one reason why the present desire to set 
up forms of international justice is imperilled by 
the resurgence of the primitive instinct for 
vengeance. 

The proposal to attempt judicially to determine 
the responsibility of those who deliberately com- 
menced the war m Europe emphasizes another 
step in the development of justice as community- 
ordered vengeance. This was the effort to separate 
intentional from unintentional injuries, and was 
the dominant purpose in the creation of the Hebrew 
cities of refuge. If he could reach one of them, the 
slayer was safe from the recognized right of the 
avenger of blood until the question of intent could 
be settled by the council of elders. From such prim- 
itive community procedure has developed the com- 
plicated machinery of courts of justice, pursuing 
with increasing refinement the attempt to delimit 
responsibility and apportion punishment according- 
ly. It is a process in which reason seeking the pro- 
tection of the community increasingly dominates 
over instinct desiring only to retaliate for injury. 

Justice Without Retaliation 

It is because of its effect upon the future and not 
for the achievement of vengeance that the respon- 
sibility for the decisions and acts which commenced 
the world horror in 1914 should now be determined 
by an international tribunal so constituted that the 
whole world will recognize its competency and con- 
cede its impartiality. Those who desire such a 
procedure for the moral gain of humanity and not 
for political advantage will need, however, to 
reckon with the possibility that the world war was 
so great a common injury to all mankind that the 
most impartial attempt to apportion the responsi- 
bility for its initiation is likely to be affected by the 
universal resurgence of the primitive instinct for 
vengeance. They will need also to face squarely the 
fact that in times of conflict— class, civil or inter- 
national — when communities and nations are 
swayed by the compassion of combat, the most 
valuable forms and guarantees of justice, including 
even trial by jury, constantly become the instru- 
ments of the instincts for vengeance which they 
were designed to control. Of this the processes of 
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our own courts, both in time of industrial conflict 
and international strife, furnish ample evidence. 

It will also contribute to the moral progress of 
mankind to punish those responsible for policies 
and acts of warfare which violated the international 
code, and also to hold answerable all who defended 
or silently acquiesced in such policies. Here there 
are accepted standards of measurement, and if a 
really neutral court could be created it would be 
possible to approximate retributive justice, at least 
as regards the perpetrators of specific brutalities. To 
determine the proportionate responsibility for in- 
human policies is a more difficult matter. Just what 
did the people now controlling Germany actually 
attempt against policies which were clearly 
criminal in their nature? The defenders of the old 
order maintain that a sovereign is not to-day re- 
sponsible for public policy. The advocates of the 
new order declare that peasants and workmen can- 
not justly be made to pay for the consequences of 
the deeds of a repressive government. Here is a 
pretty field of disputation for lawyers and casuists, 
and for the development of a fine crop of barren 
technicalities in which justice has ever been choked 
to death. 

It was undoubtedly the gradual perception of 
the difficulty and finally of the futility of merely 
allocating responsibility for offenses, and so meas- 
uring retributive punishment in equity, that led the 
administration of justice to its next stage. This 
is the period in which prevention becomes the domi- 
nant aim and purpose and, finally, the clearly 
sought goal. The vision and intent of justice turns 
from the past to the future; it is now not merely 
punitive but preventive, not retributive but repara- 
tive. Other methods are added to punishment — re- 
formative education, parole and probation — in 
order that prevention may be the better accom- 
plished. Under these methods the technicalities 
devised to turn the scales of retributive justice with 
the weight of a hair, suffer some violence, but it is 
already apparent that crime is more effectively pre- 
vented when justice is not so much a matter of ad- 
justing the balance for the past as of securing rela- 
tionships of equity, righteousness and trust in the 
future. 

If, therefore, the full moral gain of the judicial 
identification of the international criminals who are 
responsible for starting the war is to be realized, 
it is highly important that the punishment allotted 



them should be preventive in its nature. Although 
it has been abundantly tried, it has never yet been 
proven by fact or discovered in the psychology of 
criminals that the prospect of capital punishment 
or even the spectacle of men rotting like overripe 
fruit on the gallowstree along the highway has ever 
deterred men from criminal deeds. On the other 
hand, what happens to those upon whom is 
wreaked the accumulated vengeance due an evil 
system, is abundantly proven by history. If they die 
ignominiously, they are soon consigned to oblivion 
in the rush of the great events that overthrew them. 
If they die nobly, as often men do who ignobly live, 
their memory glorifies the cause which their lives 
only discredited. 

Even for those who started a world war, punish- 
ment should be corrective and preventive, not re- 
taliatory. For both correction and prevention, what 
more effective procedure could there be than to 
establish an order in which there was left no vestige 
of absolute power or special privilege? This would 
sentence the Hohenzollerns, and some others, to 
work at productive labor. They would earn their 
keep or starve. The test of the spirit, purpose and 
practicality of those who demand punishment for 
the persons responsible for beginning the war is 
whether they find more satisfaction in imagining 
the Kaiser and a few Prussian generals and dip- 
lomats in their most resplendent uniforms, dangling 
from a gallows in Unter den Linden or in work- 
men's overalls, hoeing a potato field. 

International Penology and the League of 
Nations 

Some years ago, Professor Ross, in his volume 
"Sin and Society," pointed out the danger involved 
in the popular procedure of personalizing the forces 
of evil and attempting to visit punishment upon 
individual scapegoats. This process does visualize 
evil and sharpen the conscience; but while the pop- 
ular attention is concentrated upon a few outstand- 
ing figures, their accomplices go unnoticed, and the 
real forces of crime remain undiscovered. While 
popular feeling is directed against successful crim- 
inals, the corruption of the police department re- 
mains unfathomed. While citizens 9 committees 
weave halters for grafting bosses, the financial 
powers behind them pursue their devious ways 
undetected. If the moral indignation of humanity 
is to be focussed upon a few international crim- 
inals who have the spot-light in the center of the 
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stage, the real business will go on behind the 
scenes. The more the people give way to the in- 
stinct for retaliation, the less are they able to under- 
stand the attempts of predatory nationalism and 
economic imperialism to reorganize the world on 
the basis of power politics, the less are they able to 
give themselves to the constructive task of the pre- 
vention of war by organizing the world on the basis 
of fraternity. To master the complex economic 
interests that unchecked will now proceed to organ- 
ize the world for new wars, is a much more com- 
plex proceeding than to punish those responsible 
for the present war. 

Yet the development of an international penol- 
ogy is an essential part of the formation of a League 
of Nations. Moreover, that organization arises out 
of the necessity of dealing with an international 
offender. Fortunately in the long social experience 
of the development of justice and punishment the 
course of moral progress is clearer than in most 
sections of human living. The general trend from 
retaliation to prevention is very plain. It marks by 
successive steps the shifting position of instinct 
and reason in controlling the conduct of humanity, 
as the former is first modified and finally controlled 
by the latter. This ought to make it possible to 
commence an international penology by dealing 
with Germany in the spirit and method that would 
reasonably appear to be least conducive to the repe- 
tition of her offense by herself or by others. Indeed 
this is a necessity. Even the attempt to make Ger- 
many pay an indemnity for the damage actually 
done contrary to accepted international law, which 
is the smallest possible measure of retributive jus- 
tice, is embarrassed by having to face the possibility 
of so disarranging the economic relations of the 
world as to lay the fuel for future conflagrations. 
This means that human life in the world at large, 
as in the local community, has reached a stage of 
organization and self-consciousness where the ad- 
ministration of justice is compelled to look to the 
future more than to the past, to seek prevention 
more than retribution. If this attitude be accepted 
as determining the outcome, at once the issue be- 
comes simpler. The main issue then is not whether 
Germany was an international criminal in 1914 but 
whether she is one now. If the Allies are more 
interested in organizing a warless world than in 
securing the advantages to which the cost of the 
war has properly entitled them by the old interna- 



tional ethics, they will use the methods of the newer 
penology; they will impose only such penalty as 
the better spirit of Germany can accept as just and 
will therefore be educational in results; they will 
put Germany on probation in the League of Na- 
tions, guaranteeing her final position after the 
probationary period has proved her right to full 
citizenship. 

If the test of such an attitude and purpose makes 
it clear that Germany is still a menace to the secur- 
ity of the world, the past will inevitably become a 
larger factor in determining punishment. That 
question, however, would still need to be settled 
by the principle of prevention rather than that of 
retribution. It is quite clear from the history of 
prisons that the nearer the treatment of Germany 
approaches retaliation in kind, the less likely it is 
to accomplish the desired result. If the first act of 
the League of Nations is to impose a punishment 
of revenge, enforced by superior physical power, 
its character becomes that of a medieval prison 
whose purpose is to break the will by physical 
torture, a survival of ignorant barbarism which still 
lingers in some modern jails and most military 
prisons. 

The Limits of Physical Force 

In the treatment of individual offenders some 
things have been definitely determined concerning 
the value and limits of the use of physical force. 
Used blindly for punishment, its effect has been to 
make criminals worse, and prison officials worse 
than the criminals. Modern penology uses physi- 
cal force simply for purposes of restraint, to pre- 
vent the offender from successfully continuing his 
assault upon society, to deprive him of the benefits 
of the community he has injured, and to provide the 
occasion and opportunity for bringing to bear upon 
him the moral and spiritual force upon which it 
relies for the transformation of his will and char- 
acter. In the society of nations the analogy to this 
procedure would be the use of physical force to 
exclude the international offender from interna- 
tional intercourse with a clear statement of the 
terms of its restoration, which unanimously agreed 
to, would both represent the common conscience of 
mankind and be capable of enforcement without 
punitive expeditions. 

The penalty of exclusion comes nearer than 
others to meeting the ethical difficulty involved in 
the attempt to punish a collectivity, not all of whose 
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members in any conceivable circumstance will con- 
sent to its actions. The difficulty is lessened when 
the emphasis is shifted from responsibility to pre- 
vention. In any possible human arrangement a 
minority must suffer some disabilities. One of 
them is a share in the consequences that come from 
the action of the majority. In so far as these con- 
sequences are determined by others, as in a League 
of Nations, they should be designed to exert a pres- 
sure that will give the minority power to assert 
themselves. This is the nearest approach both to 
equity and to prevention. It is noteworthy that 
Jesus, who summed up the moral progress of 
humanity in the field of justice and punishment 
when he substituted for the law of retaliation the 
law of overcoming evil with good, also recognized 
the penalty of exclusion for those who refused to 
incorporate themselves in the family of mutual 
service. Therefore, it is evident that those who 
contemplate the League of Nations as a vital and 
developing association whose benefits will be so 
desirable that exclusion would indeed be a severe 
penalty, have learned more from the moral progress 
of the past than those who conceive the League as 
an overhead institution to maintain the status quo 
by force. 

The Newer Justice Is a Spiritual Force 

Behind the question of method, however, and 
more important because determining it, is the ques- 
tion of spirit. The newer justice is a spiritual force. 
Because its purpose is not merely punishment, and 
not simply reformation, but also restoration — the 
joining of the severed bonds between the com- 
munity and the offender — its essence consists in a 
certain attitude upon which it relies to produce a 
corresponding attitude in the offender. This atti- 
tude is best characterized by the old religious terms 
— repentance and faith. Because men like Thomas 
Mott Osborne believe in the possibilities contained 
in men whom the old system has given up as hope- 
less, they are able, in most instances, to produce a 
corresponding faith on the part of those men in 
their own capacity and in the integrity of the prison 
administration that leads them to cooperate with it. 
In so far as they are able to produce a similar faith 
in these men on the part of the community in which 
they reside after their discharge, they are able, also, 
to restore in the offenders that faith in the com- 
munity which they had lost, or never had. "You 
are not doing your best. We believe you are ca- 



pable of much better work," said the manager of a 
factory to the ex-convict he had employed, at the 
end of his first week's work. Monday morning came 
a letter which said, "You are the only person out- 
side the prison, beside my wife, for twenty years 
who has believed that there was any good in me. 
I'll show that I can make good." And he did. Yet 
among civilians it is part of the psychology of war 
to believe that the enemy is a criminal who has no 
good qualities. Assuming that the only way to 
develop the fighting spirit is to disparage the foe, 
press, pulpit and platform paint him black all over, 
and proclaim the doctrine of the total and irredeem- 
able depravity of at least a part of the human race. 
It is only one evidence of the irrationality of war 
which imperils faith as well as other valuable 
spiritual possessions. But reason supports faith in 
this matter as in others, and it is time for both to 
reassert themselves. Without faith in the possibil- 
ities of international offenders, the effort for a new 
world order is disqualified at the outset. If by 
nature of training any people is or can be damned 
beyond hope of recovery, if it is impossible for that 
people loyally to cooperate with other peoples, then 
is the fellowship of humanity an impossible dream. 

In the matter of repentance the spiritual nature 
of the newer justice is again clearly evident. The 
general demand for penitence on the part of an 
offending nation is valid, for repentance is the be- 
ginning of moral regeneration. The unrepentant 
criminal, though punished and released, is a crim- 
inal still. Here is the great failure of retributive 
justice. In most cases, it did not change the atti- 
tude of the offender, it but released him to other 
attacks upon society. It usually made him a more 
determined criminal, his will set to get revenge 
upon society for the revenge society had taken 
upon him. In the history of international relations, 
the same process is clearly evident, as the punitive 
settlement of war after war has but bred others. 
It ought to be clear by this time that the peace of 
the world is not to be secured by enforced repara- 
tion or even by the enforced restraint of interna- 
tional offenders any more than prisons alone can 
transform criminals. The world is only secure when 
the will and purpose of offending nations has been 
changed and they have become cooperating mem- 
bers of an international society. Since such a 
society has never existed, the possibility of practical 
repentance on the part of offenders against the code 
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of the past will depend a good deal upon the terms 
and possibility of their entrance into the new 
arrangement. 

Repentance, Like Quarreling, Is a Mutual 
Matter 

One thing penology has taught the world about 
repentance — it is a mutual matter. The newer 
justice does not wait for the criminal to repent 
before showing faith in him, as do so many people 
in the international situation. It expects to produce 
repentance and does produce it by maintaining an 
attitude that develops it. A part of this attitude 
is a recognition of the common responsibility of 
the community for the causes and occasions of 
crime. The sincerity of this attitude is proved to 
the offender by the search for these common causes 
and the endeavor to remove them. The later pen- 
ology develops its clinics of psychopathic analysis 
to discover the physical and mental causes of de- 
linquency — the bad housing, the civic corruption, 
the industrial injustice that have helped to produce 
both the offender and the offense. It is unquestion- 
ably the spirit of community repentance and the 
fruits of it manifest in these methods that has pro- 
duced so large a result of genuine penitence among 
hardened offenders. The sense of personal respon- 
sibility has been increased not lessened, the demand 
for restitution is strengthened not weakened. What 
is more to the point, this demand is now accepted 
as a necessary part of the common effort to change 
things, whereas before it was resisted as a one-sided 
attempt to demand a change in the criminal without 
any accompanying change on the part of the 
community. 

It ought, then, to be clear in the international field 
that repentance cannot be secured by the attitude 
of self-righteousness. The Pharisee but strengthens 
the Publican in his ways. Repentance, like charity, 
begins at home and so spreads throughout the body 
politic. The surest way to develop repentance in 
Germany would be a determined effort on the part 
of the Allies, at any reasonable cost to themselves, 
to make a world organization on the basis of remov- 
ing the root causes of war, not merely for arbitrat- 
ing disputes and repressing outbreaks. In a com- 
petitive world seeking economic advantage over 
Germany, if not her economic crushing, there will 
be few repentant Germans. If the idealists among 
the Allies cannot control the economic imperialists 
they will see no change of heart among their ene- 



mies, and the world life will still be but an armed 
peace. 

It is one of the anomalies of the present situation 
that the mutuality of penitence and its healing and 
transforming efficacy has not been more widely 
proclaimed by those whose special duty it is to care 
for the spiritual interests of society. Not many 
voices, even in those churches whose doctrine of 
the atonement emphasizes the part that the attitude 
of God, as the essential and causative fact, plays 
in the repentance of the individual sinner, have ap- 
plied this teaching to human relations. For the 
most part their spokesmen stand vehemently for 
the punitive vengeance of an earlier social period 
both upon the individual and international offender. 

The difficulty of the present situation is magni- 
fied by Germany's conduct of the war. It is now 
urged that her behavior makes it impossible to 
meet with her as a moral equal. But no moral 
equality exists in the juvenile court or the pro- 
bationary dealings with adult offenders. There is 
developed, however, a community of interests. It 
consists in a mutual recognition of a common re- 
sponsibility for the situation and the common need 
of prevention. This community of interest does 
not remove the moral distinction between the rep- 
resentatives of the community and the offender, 
but it does provide the basis for a way out of the 
situation that is beneficial to both the offender and 
the community. Until this community of interest 
is recognized between the nations there will be no 
repentant Germany. This community of interest 
will develop, and as in the local court will lead to 
successful joint preventive measures, when the 
nations assembled in the court of humanity will 
consider themselves as representing not only their 
own special interests but also the common welfare 
of mankind. 

The Offender Must Share in Mutual Recon- 
struction 

The climax of the newer treatment of offenders 
is the development of a joint effort between them 
and the community to make a new kind of world. 
Herein the common repentance bears its common 
fruits. As long as the preventive purpose of the 
new penology was confined to personal reforma- 
tion, it failed to accomplish the expected results. It 
sent the reformed convict out into an unrepentant 
and antagonistic community. Therefore the later 
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prison methods develop a mutual process of recon- 
struction. Within the prison, the convict cooperates 
in a new system of administration of which he is a 
vital and responsible part. Outside the prison, the 
discharged prisoner cooperates in providing a home, 
friends and employment for other discharged pris- 
oners, in propaganda to change the attitude of the 
community toward the offender and toward the 
causes of crime, and in action to remove these 
causes. In this reciprocal endeavor there occurs a 
reciprocal transformation in both the offender and 
the community. Not only is restoration accom- 
plished and society thus made whole again, but 
there is even achieved a unity and a loyalty which 
never existed before the offender first broke away 
from the bonds of the community. If this procedure 
could now be transferred in some appropriate form 
to the international field it would mean that in the 
common tasks of the reconstruction period, in the 
arduous endeavors necessary to the organization 
and development of an international order which 
would gradually remove the seeds of war from the 
soil of the common life, the nations would find 
healing. In these common tasks old enmities 



would fade, new affections blossom and bear fruit 
in an indivisible loyalty to the common interests of 
mankind. 

In the chronicles of prison reform there are a 
sufficient number of cases to establish the fact that 
the repentance and transformation of offenders de- 
pends mainly on the attitude and purpose of those 
representing the authority of the community. What 
reason have we to suppose that it will ever be 
otherwise in the community of nations? Social 
science adduces from the smaller field a body of 
experience to support the social faith of both culti- 
vated idealists and simple toilers concerning what 
will happen in the larger stretches of life. As the 
spirit of vengeance has always bred the bitter tribe 
of Ishmaelites, so the spirit of fraternal justice has 
ever begotten the loyal family of democracy. It is 
demonstrated that when goodwill becomes effective 
in constructive social procedure, it possesses 
capillary attraction. If the great trinity of spiritual 
qualities — faith, hope and love — has proved effec- 
tive in dealing with individual delinquents, why 
should we deny faith, abandon hope and banish 
love when confronted with an offending nation? 



"A Man Is Worth What He Can Get" 



NEAR the end of a recent play of Booth Tarking- 
ton's, intended to satirize any theory of industrial 
management by the workers, the hero explains to 
the heroine the justification of taking what you can get: 

Nora : But were you worth all that you took ? You took 
all that the business made. 

Gibson : Yes ; and last year it was $50,000. 

Nora : Were you actually worth that much to it? 

Gibson : Other men in the business think so. Here's an 
offer from the Coles-Hibbard people out in Cleveland of 
that much salary to do for them what I did here. 

Nora : It isn't right. You pay labor only what you have 
to pay. 

Gibson: The Coles-Hibbard people would pay me what 
they'd have to and they're pretty hard-headed men. The 
whole world pays only what it has to. 

This characteristic doctrine of "A man's worth what he 
can get" rather than any revolutionary theory lies behind the 
majority of the strikes which so seriously interfere with the 
smooth working of our industrial machinery. Both capital 
and labor are organized to get all they can for themselves. 
Despite the good will of some individuals on both sides of 
the conflict, this motive of self-seeking is bound to work out 
in just such chaos as characterizes modern conditions. It is 
true that labor, or the larger part of it, is concerned almost 
wholly with getting more wages and shorter hours without 
reference to the important matter of production. But those 
who have been pressing the supremacy of the profit motive 



and the validity of the doctrine of "A man's worth what he 
can get" are not the best missionaries to labor of the new 
gospel of the need for production. It is true that labor 
unrest and the dissatisfaction of the rank and file, not only 
with their bosses but with their own officials, has led in 
certain cases to a kind of irresponsibility and disregard of 
agreements. But the newspapers who have supported the 
devious methods of modern high finance do not make the 
best preachers of honor to labor. It is true that labor has 
employed violence for the winning of its cause, but those 
who preached the holiness of national warfare, and who 
now bless the violent methods of our own police are the last 
ones in the world to command a hearing when they talk of 
industrial peace. The newspapers and the middle class for 
whom they speak, are in mortal terror of the growing 
radicalism among trTe workers. Their great fear is revolu- 
tion, and they speak as if revolution were necessarily syno- 
nymous with violence and chaos. This need not be true. 
Men striking for more money have used just as much 
violence as if they desired a change in the basis of industry. 
Chaos in our economic life has come — not because labor is 
revolutionary — but because it has no philosophy of a new 
order. Should it not be encouraged to seek deliverance from 
the profit-seeking system, which inevitably fosters strife and 
greed, in a new order based upon co-operation, brotherhood, 
and the end of the autocracy inherent in private monopoly 
of land, mineral wealth, and tools of production? 
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"Administrative Efficiency" 

By ALBERT DE SILVER 



IT WAS a warm July afternoon. The lassitude of sum- 
mer had settled over Washington in general and over 
the War Department in particular. The darkey mes- 
sengers outside the office of the Secretary of War moved 
about their tasks with an air of leisurely routine. Inside the 
ante-room the very click of the typewriters seemed to lack 
its usual crisp note. No, the Secretary of War was not in. 
He was at the Capitol, before the Select Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the War Department. He was expected back 
momentarily. Would I wait? I settled comfortably into 
one of the deep armchairs. Venerable and departed Secre- 
taries of War looked lazily down upon me from their frames 
upon the walls. Save for them I had the ante-room quite 
to myself. 

My thoughts turned to the debate to which I had listened 
at the Capitol that morning. The House was discussing a 
bill providing for the deportation of certain classes of 
undesirable aliens. The question had been raised as to what 
sort of a hearing these aliens were to be entitled when the 
fact of their undesirability was being determined. A mem- 
ber, Mr. Siegel, of New York, I think it was, had mentioned 
administrative efficiency. The hearing, he had said, was to 
be before an immigration inspector. His finding was to be 
reviewed by the Secretary of Labor. From the Secretary's 
determination there was to be no appeal. His decision was 
to be final. "Administrative Efficiency" required it. 

The phrase had caught in my mind. To what end, I 
speculated, was this efficiency directed? Was it directed to 
the rapid deportation of aliens — to their shipment in bulk, 
so to speak ? Or was its aim and purpose, the meting out 
of an even-handed justice — visiting the penalty of deporta- 
tion with stern impartiality upon those who had shown 
themselves unwilling or unfit to live peaceably under free 
institutions, yet jealously safeguarding for the deserving 
immigrant, the prize of free America. 

I thought of the usual hearing before an immigration 
inspector — where there are required none of the constitu- 
tional safeguards thrown around a person accused 
of crime; where the same person acts as accuser, pro- 
secuting attorney and judge; where, until the year of our 
Lord, 1919, the alien was not permitted counsel until "the 
hearing has progressed sufficiently in the development of the 
facts to protect the interests of the Government" — and 
I wondered. Clearly, the review by the Secretary 
of Labor was important. I knew that the alien 
was not entitled as a matter of right to appear before 
the Secretary and to make oral argument. The human 
element in the official, therefore, took on extraordinary 
importance. What considerations moved the Secretary of 
Labor in passing upon these questions? How close a study 
did he give to the evidence ? What was his point of view ? 

And as I sat there, as if in answer to these questions 
I seemed to see myself entering the Department of Labor a 
few squares away. I ask to see the Secretary about 



the cases of some aliens about to be deportecL 
The Secretary, I am told, does not handle de- 
portation matters himself. Mr. Fitch (at least his real 
name suggested Fitch to my mind) is in charge of that part 
of the Department's work. The cases in which I am inter- 
ested involve a broad question of policy? To be sure, but 
Mr. Fitch determines all questions of policy with regard to 
deportation. I am shown in to Mr. Fitch's airy and cheerful 
office. Mr. Fitch looks up and smiles cordially. He is a 
white-haired, kindly-faced, soft-spoken Southern gentleman. 
We discuss the merits of a few particular cases and we talk 
of general policy as well. I ask him the questions that 
puzzle me. 

"Why," says Mr. Fitch, "I can tell you how I review these 
cases. I can do better, I can show you. Here are two new 
ones. Let us see what they are." "You see," he continues, 
picking up the first file of papers, "the complete record of 
the hearing in each case is submitted to me together with a 
memorandum prepared by one of the Department's legal 
advisors which summarizes the record and contains his 
recommendations." I indicate my interest by a nod and he 
proceeds. "Now this case seems quite clear. I see by the 
summary that the alien entered the country from Mexico 
across the international bridge at Laredo; that he failed to 
submit himself for the appropriate examination at the 
immigration station; and that he has been arrested as a 
disorderly person shortly after his entry. The charge that 
he was at the time of his entry likely to become a public 
charge seems to be amply sustained." "Ordinarily," says 
Mr. Fitch, looking up, "I should read the record itself, but 
this case seems to be so clear that that is unnecessary." As 
he speaks he signs the final order for the man's deportation. 
I recall the phrase "administrative efficiency," but say noth- 
ing. After all the man was a Mexican. 

Mr. Fitch picks up the second file and glances at it. "Now 
this case," he says, "is more complicated. The alien is a 
Russian who entered the country without examination from 
Canada. He went to Detroit where he was employed and 
seems to have preached radical doctrines to his fellow 
employees, who almost threw him into a canal for it. He 
was arrested in Detroit and radical literature was found in 
his possession. The Chief of Police turned him over to this 
Department." Mr. Fitch smiles. "You see," he says, "this 
man is quite undesirable." "Now," he continues, "the re- 
commendation in this case is that the charge of anarchy is 
not sustained, but that the man is deportable as being likely 
to become a public charge." 

"Ah, yes," I say, "but surely, the Department does not 
hold that the mere expression of radical ideas and the pos- 
session of radical literature subjects an alien to the likely- 
hood of becoming a public charge?" 

"Not precisely that," replies Mr. Fitch, "but in 
this case, all the circumstances seem to indicate that 
it was likely that the man would be imprisoned for 
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.ion of our laws and thus become a charge on 
tiw public. His radical talk had already gotten him 
into trouble with his fellow-workmen and also he had 
been arrested." The idea occurs to me that perhaps he had 
been improperly arrested. After all he had not been charged 
with any crime. But I do not press the point. Mr. Fitch 
will not let me off, however. "Besides," says he, "the man 
liad evaded examination when he entered the country." 

"But," I cannot refrain from saying, "his deportation on 
that ground would not prevent his re-entry, whereas if he is 
deported as having been likely to become a public charge, he 
cannot come back again." 

"True," rejoins Mr. Fitch, "and usually in cases arising 
on the Canadian border we do not raise the point, but this 
man's evasion of examination indicates a disrespect for law 
which, taken together with the other circumstances, seems 
to make it likely . . . ." I capitulate and we pass to other 
cases. 

We speak of the case of Alexis Georgian, a Russian who 
lives in Minneapolis where he has conducted a radical book 
store for many years. It happens that I have read the 
stenographic record of his case, and I venture to express 
the opinion that the inspector before whom his hearing was 
held had made a mistake in recommending his deportation. 
Mr. Fitch is familiar with the case. "Yes," he says, "I re- 
member it well. The inspector's decision was upheld. The 
final order for Georgian's deportation has been signed. The 
only circumstance which made me hesitate was his Ameri- 
can wife." I inquire the ground for his deportation. Mr. 
Fitch replies that Georgian has been found advocating and 
teaching anarchy. I suggest that from the record it seems 
to be obvious that Georgian is not an anarchist but a party 
Socialist. But I am soon set right. One of Mr. Fitch's 
legal advisers has come into the office. It happens that 
he was the very one who had worked over Georgian's case. 
He regards me with compassion and demolishes me with: 
"Yes, but can you tell me the difference between a radical 
Socialist and an anarchist?" Bewildered, I murmur some- 
thing about opposite poles of social thought, but Mr. Fitch 
continues: "Moreover, this man refused to buy Liberty 
Bonds or to contribute to the Red Cross. He sold radical 
and disloyal literature. Altogether, he was very clearly a 
disloyal person." It is a little difficult for me not to re- 
member that the man was being deported for anarchy, and 
not for disloyalty, and I cannot refrain from hinting at it. 
"The man is quite obviously undesirable," says Mr. Fitch a 
little brusquely. "I really don't see how you can have any 
sympathy for him." ' 

1 do not press the point but content myself with remark- 
ing that I understand that a writ of habeas corpus is still 
available. "Yes, but you must remember," says Mr. Fitch, 
"that there is no appeal from the Department's decision 
and that the Courts will sustain a writ only in case it can 
be shown that there is no evidence whatever to support our 
findings." I assent and murmur something about no man 
being wise enough to wield such power over other men. 
"Ah, to be sure," Mr. Fitch rejoins with a condescending 
smile, "when I just came to the Department I felt that way 



about it also. But I have changed my mind. We have a 
duty to perform. We have to protect the country from 
undesirable immigration. We must have a free hand. Ad- 
ministrative efficiency requires it." 

A voice spoke to me. I blinked. There were the ven- 
erable Secretaries of War still staring down from the wall. 
At my elbow stood the polite young man who keeps the 
Secretary of War's callers from becoming too much of a 
nuisance. A telephone. message had just arrived. Mr. Baker 
was still detained at the Capitol. I picked up my hat and 
thanked the polite young man, and I went my way. But I 
was still much puzzled about administrative efficiency. 



What They Are Saying in England 

The employers will give time to eat, time to sleep; 
they are in terror of time to think. 

G. K. Chesterton. 

When we are really poor together— in heart as well as in 
purse — we shall have the chance of a common religion, but 
not till then. Maurice Hewlett. 

I am absolutely convinced you have got to give to the 
wage-earners a share in the management of the industry 
in which they are employed. Lord Robert Cecil. 

There is no reason why women should not hold the offices 
of Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Haldane. 
The real poor now mostly wear black coats. 

Dean Inge. 

The Englishman never sees himself as Ajax but always 
as Parsifal. Bernard Shaw. 

Parliament is spending millions and millions of pounds 
for the upkeep of the Army, Navy and Air Force. One 
would almost think that we were just starting on a war 
instead of having just finished one. 

General Talbot Hobbs. 

The military task of the League of Nations will be 
not merely to prevent foreign wars but to prevent civil 
wars. 

Professor Sarolea (of Edinburgh University). 
God let the Germans win time and again and then 
mysteriously pulled them back, mere servants of His upon 
leash at best. Rev. Dr. Kelman. 

Mr. Lloyd George spoke for three and a half hours, his 
subject being the importance of deeds not words. 

Anon. 

Out of this great war comes one thing. A man may walk 
from end to end of Africa on British soil. 

The Daily Express (London). 

Economic rivalry between Britain and the United States 
will within five years lead to war, and Ireland will be the 
cock-pit of the future slaughter. 

John McLean (Scottish labor leader). 

If in stretching out after a pax mundi, which we might 
never attain, we were to let slip from our grasp the pax 
Britannica we should be sacrificing substance for the 
shadow. Lord Milner. 

I think Ireland is the darkest spot on the map, not only 
of the British Empire, but of the world. 

H. H. Asquith. 
I believe that if things go on as they are going at present 
the House of Commons will be ruined. 

Sir Edward Carson, M. P. 
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The White Terror in America 



RACE WAR — no weaker word can be applied — con- 
tinues to be the most ominous and shameful feature 
of our national life. In Omaha the mob was roused to 
such a pitch of insane fury that it tried to hang the mayor 
and to burn the courthouse and with it some 100 prison- 
ers, in order to get the one wretched Negro who was the 
object of its wrath. This capacity of men for blind rage 
constitutes a social danger of the first magnitude. It is 
a virulent and contagious disease with no rational basis 
whatsoever. An observer of the Chicago race riots has 
recently called attention to the fact that before and after 
the rioting white men and black men went about their 
business without hostility and even, in many cases, with 
some degree of friendship, yet during the weeks of riot- 
ing to be black was in many districts an offence worthy 
of death. This observer tells how he himself saw some 
white men and boys who watched with indifference the 
beginning of an attack upon a Negro in a street car. In 
a few minutes that indifference gave way to rage, and 
they joined in the infuriated mob. It is his judgment that 
the critical time in all such riots is the very beginning. 
If it is known in advance that the police will protect a Negro 
as zealously as a white man, most of these troubles can be 
averted. Of course the cure for the feeling that lies behind 
them is another matter. Before the war, we were told that 
military training and the experiences of war would dis- 
cipline America. The race riots would seem to prove 
that the opposite is the case. Men in uniform are often 
leaders in the mob, and still more distressing is the fact 
that especially at Omaha mere boys were active in the 
fighting. We do not say that the orgy of hate which ac- 
companied the war is the cause of the race riots — the 
causes lie deeper. But we do say that it has weakened 
and not strengthened the self-control of our young men 
and boys, and that it has diminished our capacity for 
pity. 

Another lesson from the riots seems to be the danger 
of irresponsible journalism. It will be remembered that 
the Omaha riots were supposedly caused by the number 
of attacks by Negroes upon white women which were 
sensationally reported in the newspapers. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People now 
announces that its investigation shows that these reports 
were in many cases false and in others grossly exagge- 
rated. It is time that some of the zeal to prevent revolu- 
tionary incitement to violence should be applied to the 
cure of -the irresponsible sensationalism which influences 
the mob in certain districts against the black man, and in 
others against the "foreigner" or the "revolutionist." 

Still Slavery in Arkansas 

IN THE race riots in Arkansas at least twenty-five 
Negroes and five whites lost their lives. Some give 
the figures as high as a hundred Negroes and twenty-five 
whites. The newspapers in general carried the sensa- 
tional story that the Negroes had planned a general mas- 



sacre of whites, had formed an organization for that pur- 
pose, and had even set a day for the uprising. No charges 
could be more serious. Are they sustained by the facts? 
To answer this question we shall summarize the evidence 
of a competent investigator, Mr. William F. White, 
Assistant Secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

In August, certain Negroes of Phillips and surround- 
ing counties had formed what was known as "The Pro- 
gressive Farmers and Household Union of America." 
This was incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Arkansas and the articles of incorporation were drawn 
up by Williamson and Williamson, white attorneys of 
Winchester, Ark., who are themselves ex-slave-holders. 
These articles were filed with the the county clerk and 
judge at Winchester in the due legal form. The organi- 
zation was chartered in the form of a "fraternal organi- 
zation" or "lodge," because the State fee or tax for an 
organization of that kind was much lower than for any 
other. Each male member was to pay $1.50 and each fe- 
male fifty cents. The sums thus secured were to be used 
to employ a lawyer to carry into court as a test case one 
of the tenant farmer suits where the farmer had been un- 
able to secure a settlement from the owner of the land 
which he worked. 

A recital of a few of the cases of the vicious system 
of economic exploitation of Negroes in Arkansas and 
other cotton states will show the reason for such a step. 
Most of the land is owned by whites and is worked by 
"share croppers" and tenant farmers. Under such an ar- 
rangement the owner furnishes the land and the supplies, 
the tenant the labor. The crop when gathered is to be 
divided share and share alike, but this is rarely done. 
The tenant farmer must buy his supplies from the owner 
at a plantation store or from a merchant generally desig- 
nated by the owner. At the end of the year the tenant 
is almost never given an itemized statement of what he 
has secured, but only a statement of the total. The 
chances for overcharging and robbing Negroes with little 
or no education is obvious. There are thousands of cases 
easily found where Negroes "took up" during the year 
goods valued at not over $200, made a crop of which their 
share was a thousand dollars or more, and when the time 
came for a settlement were told that their bill for the 
year's supplies was $1200, leaving them in debt the next 
year to the extent of $200. There is an unwritten law 
that no Negro shall leave the land of an owner as long 
as he remains in debt. Thus the owner is assured of his 
labor for the coming year as long as the Negro remains 
in debt. Mr. White tells three or four concrete stories 
of this sort of oppression. 

In one case in which he actually talked with the man 
who suffered, a Negro in Desha County worked 27 acres 
on shares producing six heavy bales of cotton whose 
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value was $1,506 of which his share was $753. When the 
cotton was picked only a few weeks ago the owner of 
the land seized all of it and refused to make any settle- 
ment with the Negro— claiming that the Negro had 
"taken up" in groceries and supplies the entire amount 
during the year. An itemized statement of all that the 
Negro had received at present prices which are higher 
than they were when he received the goods, amounted 
in value to less than $150. The colored man, being ab- 
solutely penniless, walked 122 miles to Little Rock in an 
effort to secure a lawyer to bring about a settlement. In 
this same case the owner had charged the Negro $52.60 
in freight charges for moving nine small articles of fur- 
niture one hundred miles, the actual cost of which was 
not more than five dollars. 

Many white men brazenly admitted that such a case 
is but typical of the way the system is carried out. One 
white man laughingly said, "If niggers had gotten all 
that they had earned, tljey would own the Delta by now." 
Another, an agent for an owner himself, told Mr. White 
that "a nigger is able better than anybody else to tell 
just exactly how much cotton he is going to make. 
When 'laying-by' time comes, I go down into his field, 
ask him how much he is going to make and then go back 
and 'doctor' his account accordingly." 

The trouble started when W. A. Adkins, a special 
agent for the Missouri Pacific Railroad and Charles 
Pratt, a Deputy Sheiff were fired upon near a Negro 
church at Hoop Spur, in which the "Progressive Far- 



mers" had been meeting. Adkins was killed and Pratt 
was wounded. 

One of the colored people in the church declares that 
Adkins and Pratt fired without provocation into the 
crowd and then the Negroes returned the fire. Whoever 
fired first, this shooting started the general fighting 
which lasted for five days. White men from Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee rushed into Elaine and Hele- 
na, armed to the teeth and pitched battles between them 
and the Negroes, who were also armed resulted in the 
number of deaths we have reported. 

Of the serious charge that the Negroes had formed 
an organization to massacre whites, the proof invariably 
given to Mr. White was that Adkins had been fired upon 
and that Negroes had an organization. He reports that 
he read carefully all of the literature of the organization 
and was unable to find anything at all that could lead 
one to believe that any massacre was plotted. A com- 
mittee of seven men appointed by Governor Brough de- 
clares that several of the Negroes under arrest have con- 
fessed, but none of the details of these alleged confessions 
have been published, so far as this investigator was able 
to learn. The Negroes in Arkansas are pretty generally 
armed but they claim this is in self-defence. 

The discouraging features of this tragic story are 
many and obvious. There is a ray of light, however, in 
the fact that the Negroes began to organize a farmer's 
union. In this sort of organization, rather than any ap- 
peal to violence lies their hope. 



The Open Forum 



A Plea For Tolerance 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

In this day of broad thinking the line between denomina- 
tions is not so fixed as formerly. We no longer believe all 
the saints are in our church, yet there is a strong tendency to 
label all religious thought, and judge it and limit it by our 
own. 

The Rev. Len G. Broughton, was telling his congregation 
of an experience on shipboard when he was critically ill, and 
God saved his life in answer to prayer. After the sermon 
a little group came to him with outstretched hands, "You 
belong to us! You believe in Faith Cure!" "Of course I 
believe in Faith Cure, but you can't put God in a corner, He 
is in all the Corners," said the big Baptist. And the other 
day a dear Methodist lady said to me, "A Unitarian! I 
would not step inside their church to hear the best lecture 
ever was, and I am always warning my Sunday School class 
against them." And yet the Unitarian, like herself, is serv- 
ing God and humanity sincerely, in the spirit of Jesus. 

I wonder why we think God cares so very much what we 
believe. Loving service with a consciousness of God, is 
worth more than belief, for that is usually inherited or ac- 
cepted from churchly authority, where a consciousness of 
God is from within. Belief can make a church member, but 
not a Christian. Faith is a higher attribute. Faith in any- 
thing makes character and character is force, in an indi- 
vidual or in a nation. 

Intolerance in a church or an individual is a sign of 



waning usefulness. Old systems like old people's ideas are 
held the closer as they lose forcefulness. If we are growing 
we expect and allow others to grow, if not we object to 
others growing, for they get beyond our understanding. 
After all it is sincerity that abides, not the framework of 
belief we have built up or someone else has built for us. 

Jesus' life of love and sacrifice showed us the Father. 
Whoever does that we must honor, be it strange sect, alien 
denomination, ethical pioneer or the simple faith of our boys 
from the battlefield, our boys 
"Who mightily won 

God out of knowledge, good out of infinite pain." 
Orlando, Florida. Mary E. Halsted. 



"They That Take the Sword 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Anyone who has read the accounts of the Omaha riots 
must have been impressed with the fact that although the 
noting started as a lynching party against negroes, it quickly 
turned into violence seemingly for its own sake. Much of 
the mob's fury was directed against the upholders of law 
and order — among them the mayor. 

Yet it is not strange that a people who have accustomed 
themselves to the horrors of war, so that even school chil- 
dren have talked with relish about the most shameful crimes 
against humanity, should on the slightest pretext relax into 
license. It is writ large over the situation accompanying the 
recent police strike in Boston. Washington and Chicago 
and Knoxville are still fresh in our minds. What the labor 
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troubles in the steel industry may bring forth, no man dares 
predict. 

"Yet does not one salient truth strike us between the eyes : 
That violence begets violence, as good will begets good will? 
That you cannot reasonably expect men who have become 
Hardened to inhuman treatment of their fellow-men, either 
through personal experience on the battlefield, or perhaps 
still more, from accounts in a sensational press, not to resort 
to violence on pretexts that in more normal times would die 
harmlessly or return to plague the inventors? 

Let those who propose to train our youth in the gentle art 
of destroying its kind by poison gas, high explosives, and 
naked bayonets, think twice of Omaha before they cast the 
fatal die. 



New York. 



W. Lee Ustick. 



"Becoming Pacifists Again" 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

Recently I received a letter from a young man who is 
deeply interested in religion. A few extracts reveal two or 
three interesting aspects of our war-problem. 

"I have been all at sea during these last years," he writes, 
"and am still, concerning our present national and interna- 
tional problems. But V have been at a loss to explain how 
for the period of the war, so many strong pacifists became 
something else, and it is just as interesting to see how they 
are becoming pacifists again. 

"I agree with you that the Church has not been true 
to her mission, because after these long centuries she has 
not been able and has not tried hard enough to stop war. I 
feel that Christianity is definitely opposed to war. 

"I am afraid that our vicious newspapers still shape the 
thinking of too many ministers, even though they may be 
trying to escape this very regrettable situation." 

Many strong pacifists are "becoming pacifists again." 
We shall all pray for a speedy return, but equally pray that 
they may remain pacifists during war, when, of all times, 
they are needed. Sydney Strong. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Educating the Children in the Ways of Peace 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

We find your paper helpful as we, who have lived out 
our three score and ten, feel an interest in the world of 
thought that is to come Tomorrow. For more than fifty 
years we have as man and wife stood almost alone in our 
beliefthat all wars were un-Christian. The stand we took 
has not been thus far as fruitful as we had hoped. But we 
like Paul have "kept the faith." Among the churches we 
find only now and then one who can stand the pressure 
when the excitement of bloody warfare threatens. Having 
tried various methods of propaganda — lecturing, printing 
and writing for the press, distributing literature, parlor 
meetings, etc. — we have found that talks to children in 
schools seem best for us. A series of Golden Rule 
stories, mostly historical, have the chance of good seed 
sown in good soil. With us, we find even beyond our 
kindred of twenty grandchildren, a wide and inviting field 
of youth who want the story of the unarmed Quaker who 
went among the Indians and put to test all the rules the 
pacifist non-resistant would approve. Such incidents show- 
ing how they did it, do much to illustrate how Christians 
are to handle dangerous characters with weapons that are 
not carnal. The great triumph of this warfare lies in the 
salvation or conversion of the evil-doer, and his trans- 
formation into a Christlike citizen. We are met with the 
question almost constantly, "What can one do if not ready 
to fight?" How better can we answer this than to repeat 



the incidents where travelers and missionaries went forth 
like the followers of Christ, wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves? A. F. Foster, 

Boulder, Colorado. 

A Lesson from Abroad 

To the Editors of The World Tomorrow: 

The special industrial conference to consider the high 
cost of living and the struggle between capital and labor 
is a telling indictment of our system of representation. 
Congress is supposed to represent all the people— laborers, 
farmers, and the consuming public as well as capitalists. If 
it really did so, no special conference would be needed. 

At a time when our own system of representation has so 
evidently broken down, the system just adopted by Switzer- 
land for the election of its National Council should be of 
special interest to all Americans. 

On October 25th and 26th each canton or half canton 
will elect its members in the Council by proportional rep- 
resentation. Every party or other group that nominates 
candidates will elect as nearly as possible the same part 
of a canton's representatives as it casts of the canton's 
votes. 

In Berne, the most populous canton, any group which 
casts only one thirty-second of the canton's votes will be 
sure of electing one ot the canton's thirty-two members. If 
a group polls half the canton's vote, it will elect sixteen. 
If a group polls nineteeen thirty-seconds of the votes, it will 
elect nineteeen. The result should be a Berne delegation 
very thoroughly representative of all elements of the can- 
ton's population. 

Uri and four other small districts, on the other hand, are 
entitled on the basis of population to only one member each. 
In these districts proportional representation is impossible 
because all the different groups of people in a district can- 
not be adequately represented by a single individual. But 
fifteeen of the twenty-five districts elect more than five 
members each, enough to give everyone a fairly satisfactory 
representative. One may venture the opinion that Switzer- 
land will not have to call a special conference of capital, 
labor, and consumer. Its regular National Council should 
serve the purpose admirably. 

Switzerland's adoption of proportional representation — 
or "P. R." — was based on long experience at first hand with 
its exceptional advantages. The system was first introduced 
in 1890 as an emergency measure. In the canton of Ticino 
civil war had broken out. The Conservatives, with an al- 
most negligible majority, had captured more than two- 
thirds of the seats in the cantonal council and had refused 
to remedy the situation. After one member of the cantonal 
Government had been killed and others imprisoned, the 
Federal Government induced both parties to agree on pro- 
portional representation for cantonal elections, with the re- 
sult that the canton was completely pacified. 

Other cantons quickly followed the lead o£ Ticino, and 
by 1911 P. R. was used for some elections in eleven and a 
half of the twenty-two cantons. 

The canton of Geneva, which contains the capital of the 
League of Nations, was one of the earliest to benefit by the 
system. The proportional elections of 1892 in that canton 
were orderly, though religious antagonisms were very keen. 
But the Federal elections of the next year, conducted under 
the old system, were riotous. 

The development of sentiment in favor of P. R. is well 
shown by the three popular referenda Qn the constitutional 
amendment to apply it to national elections. In 1900 P. R. 
was defeated by 169,000 to 247,000. In 1910 it obtained a 
majority in more than half of the cantons, but was again 
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defeated by the narrow margin of 239,000 to 262,000. Last 
fall the amendment was again initiated, and on October 13, 
1918, was carried by a vote of 299,550 to 149,036. Only 
two and a half of the twenty-two cantons failed to give it 
a majority. 

The law to carry out the amendment was passed by the 
Federal Assembly on February 14, 1919, and was ratified 
by popular vote on August 10. The law shortens the term 
of the present National Council, which would naturally ex- 
pire in December, 1920, in order to secure at once the ad- 
vantages of the proportional system. The new Council will 
hold office from December 1, 1919, until December 3, 1922. 

The proportional system used in Switzerland is a party 
list system similar to that now used in many European 
countries — notably Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Germany, 
and Poland, and that recently adopted for French Assembly 
districts in which no party gets a majority. 



The party list system is to be distinguished from the 
Hare system of proportional representation which is giving 
such general satisfaction in three American cities and 
various parts of the British empire. So far as the numeri- 
cal representation of organized groups is concerned, the 
two systems give similar results. But the Hare system 
has the added — and very important — advantage of giving 
just representation even to unorganized groups, such as the 
labor Democrats and Republicans and the independent lib- 
erals in America, and of representing every group by the 
leaders most satisfactory to all its members. 

George H. Hallett, Jr., 
Asst. Secretary of the American Proportional 
Representation League. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



Confusion Worse Confounded 



AT PRESENT we are in the midst of one of those 
recurring waves of newspaper stories concerning the 
imminent collapse of the Soviet Government in Russia. It 
will be remembered that a preceding wave of such propa- 
ganda was sufficient to defeat the Bullitt-Steffens negotia- 
tions for peace, and almost to secure the formal recognition 
of Koltschak. Unfortunately for the plans of the reaction- 
aries, Koltschak was soon afterwards disastrously de- 
feated. The recollection of that fact makes one a little 
cautious in accepting the news of the triumphs of the 
numerous enemies of the Soviets; but if these enemies fail 
it will not be for the lack of Allied support. Great Britain, 
under pressure from British labor, has indeed withdrawn 
her troops from Archangel, but apparently her navy is 
decidedly on the job in the Baltic, and British tanks and mu- 
nitions are bestowed with lavish hands on anybody and 
everybody who will fight the Bolsheviki. Sometimes the 
policy of using any stick to club the Soviets leads to strange 
results. For instance, in Southern Russia the Allies are 
backing both the Ukrainian nationalists under General 
Petlura and the Russian imperialists under Denikin. These 
gentlemen have nothing in common except their hatred for 
the Soviets. Indeed they have actually come, according to 
some reports, into open combat. It must be very distressing 
to their Allied backers. Something of the same sort of 
difficulty has arisen in the Baltic states. The Allies allowed, 
or even directed, the German armies to remain in those 
provinces "to iron out Bolshevism." Von der Goltz, having 
accomplished this task in the area where his troops operated, 
has turned his army against the weak shadow states which 
the Allies had taken over from the Germans as a buffer 
between Germany and Russia. So far neither the Allies 
nor the Germans have been able to make these German sol- 
diers of fortune return, and we have the confused situation 
indicated in the daily press, which informs us that Von der 
Goltz is fighting with the secret approval of the German 
Government and against that approval ; that he is the virtual 
ally of the Bolsheviki, and that he is an ally of the anti- 
Bolshevik forces. It is probably true that he is acting in 



the interest of the Baltic barons and land owners, whose 
sympathies are Teutonic, but whose main desire is to sup- 
port any kind of government which will protect their 
property. They are much less interested in an independent 
Esthonia or Letvia than they are in their own power, and 
they are aware that their power depends on the strength of 
«n ultra-conservative government either in Russia or in 
Germany, or better in both nations. On the other hand the 
peasants of the Baltic states are concerned in breaking down 
the old feudal serfdom, and if they are not actually Bolshe- 
viki, they are sympathetic with the Soviet Government. 

Apparently the only people who care much for the national 
independence of Esthonia and Letvia are the small middle 
class with its few intellectuals. They, poor folks, are sadly 
buffeted about in this conflict of imperialisms and and inter- 
ests. Their best friend is probably France, because it is to 
the French Government's interest that these states should 
have something like a real existence, independent both of 
Russia and of Germany. France still fears Germany almost 
as much as she does Bolshevism, and her European policy is 
based upon strengthening not only the large state of Poland, 
but the lesser states which lie on Germany's western border. 
England, having secured ample protection against Germany 
near the channel ports, is less troubled than her French ally 
about the strength of the cordon sanitaire. What she wants 
is a Russia no longer Bolshevik which will give her trade 
privileges in the Baltic and recognize her protectorate over 
Persia. It is for these things that she has been bargaining 
with the Russian General Yudenitch who is now making a 
raid on Petrograd; and if she can get them better by restor- 
ing the Baltic provinces to a Russia reactionary who will 
not willingly consent to their separate existences, it is not 
likely that she will care much about their continued and 
precarious independence. It is therefore against a back- 
ground of such conflicting interests, political and economic, 
that we must try to read the confused daily despatches which 
come from London, Paris, and the Scandinavian countries, 
with regard to the Baltic provinces and Northwest Russia. 
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Life. Liberty and Happiness in the Steel Towns 



By LELAND OLDS 



IN THE steel towns which group themselves about Pitts- 
burgh tens of thousands of men are on strike. And a 
strange strike it is, at least to the observer who comes 
down expecting to find dramatic excitement. The towns 
are silent. Few people are to be seen on the streets. It is 
hard to realize that so many men are idle unless you go 
into some of the houses. There you will find the men, 
playing cards, talking quietly, or resting. Except for the 
dingy surroundings, you might take it for some cheap sum- 
mer resort on a rainy day. There, are hundreds of these 
houses; and there is a general sense of restfulness, except 
where beds are supposed to work double shifts. . There, 
with both shifts idle, the congestion is a bit uncomfortable. 
And restfulness is somewhat lacking where the troopers 
have just paid a visit, breaking trunks, knocking them 
about, ostensibly searching for arms. Yes, there is little 
that is dramatic, if you are looking for petty incidents. But 
as you get the whole silent district into your system, feel 
the pulsing energy and high tension which underlies that 
quiet, it will strike you as dramatic on a higher plane than 
you had dreamed. It is a magnificent example of passive 
resistance, of power with control. 

It is extraordinary, this throbbing quiet, extraordinary 
when you come to know the extent of the provocation, even 
more extraordinary when you discover how few are the 
leaders, how small their opportunity to exercise discipline. 

Stand in the Central Office of the Union any day. You 
need not wait long before some one comes in with a tale of 
new abuse, seeking assistance. First, two boys of twenty 
or thereabouts who went to visit a cousin in Woodlawn, 
arrested as they stepped from the train by the deputies who 
watch all trains — taken to the house of the Burgess, 
punched, kicked and abused just to bring the lesson home, 
kept all . day, fined and driven out of town. Then a little 
housewife from up in the Monongahela Valley has made 
the trip to town in the early morning to get help. Her hus- 
band was arrested last night while standing on his own 
porch. He is now held on $1,000 bail. And she has chil- 
dren. Next, a young man from Duquesne; the "bulls" came 
to his house, said they were looking for him, and that when 
they got hold of him they'd fix him. His friend "put him 
wise" and he left the town. Now he does not dare go 
home. Of course the "bulls" showed no warrant. War- 
rants are an anachronism in the steel towns ; they are needed 
neither for arrest nor search. 

So one by one through the morning new cases come in. 
A fine of $50 and costs; $25 and costs for going to the 
grocery store. You protest that is no crime ? Don't forget, 
the prisoner is a striker. Mr. Rubin, lawyer for the Union, 
is in despair. He is overwhelmed with cases. "Get a New 
Castle lawyer to ask for a transcript in the New Castle 
cases," he directs. "Can't do it," is the answer. "All the 



lawyers have been deputized and won't handle the cases. 
And besides, we would all be arrested as we stepped off 
the car." "Go down to McKeesport and get some affida- 
vits." "No use wasting the time, a lawyer who tried that 
yesterday was taken up by the police, told he couldn't take 
depositions there and ordered out of town. His clients 
were arrested." A thousand dollars bail, fifteen hundred 
dollars bail, three hundred dollars bail — are they trying to 
break the strike by confiscating all the workers' money? 
What is their game ? 

These are the common incidents of the day. One must 
expect arrest as a suspicious person if one goes on strike. 
In the steel country there is but one qualification which can 
free you from suspicion, regular twelve hour daily service 
to the kings of steel at a bare living wage without protest. 
Is not discontent a legitimate basis for arrest ? 

But there are other cases whose logic is less apparent. 
The police are guilty not simply of arrests but of the 
wanton use of unlimited power. They use their freedom 
from responsibility for the acts they commit in order to 
intimidate the strikers. A mat* on strike — yes, even his 
wife and children — all are without the protection of the law. 
At Clairton, workers stopped to read a notice which the 
organizer was writing on a bulletin board. The state 
troopers rode up, ordered them to move, and then before 
they had time, clubs were swinging. Against those blows 
hats offer scant protection. You turned and looked to see 
blood running from under a worker's hat. One broken 
head, you say. One broken head a day would be less than 
the truth. Those riot sticks have yet to be used in a riot. 
They are used daily on the streets to prod and goad, to 
clout and bruise, to terrorize and provoke the strikers. 

II 

To the Senate Committee came a veritable cloud of wit- 
nesses. And the appearance of these simple people, telling 
their story before the sleek, well groomed members of the 
highest legislative body of our Government, had an emo- 
tional appeal which kept you on your toes straining to catch 
each word. And your breath came hot with resentment 
when, after a tale of outrage, the Senator would ask in cold 
even tones, "Do you speak English in your home? Have 
you ever suggested to the Town Council that they start 
night schools?" Night schools, forsooth, after a day vary- 
ing from 11 to 13 hours, almost seven days a week! 

And as you watch the progress of the hearing, it is borne 
home upon you that this was not a movement of dramatic 
leaders, of fiery declamation, that you could not enliven 
your tale with descriptions of daring words of demagogues, 
that if you would give the great American public some 
understanding of the situation you must quote the simple 
stories of unknown people, of nameless members of the 
rank and file. They come out of the crowd to tell their 
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story and then merge again with the hosts, neither greater 
nor less than themselves. The issue is theirs. And they 
understand it, and are smitten with the strange alternating 
sense of power and helplessness. Together, in the crowd, 
they feel they must win the right of human beings. Sep- 
arated, the police, the "cossacks" reduce them to a state of 
helplessness. How can passive resistance win against 
brutal force? It is a question which even the idealist will 
often dodge. And still the counsel of the leaders is, "peace, 
peace, order, always order I" 

Out of the crowd came Mr. and Mrs. Banks to tell their 
story for the Senators. For a moment they became the 
dramatic center of a strike involving millions. Together, 
wheeling their baby, they had gone to the store to make a 
purchase, cigarettes, I believe. She waited outside with the 
baby. As he came out, an officer was telling her roughly to 
move on. He took the baby and she took his arm and they 
started to walk on. Suddenly she was grabbed by a deputy 
who claimed that she had used foul language to him. The 
husband denied the accusation, was told in a stream of 
vulgarity that his brains would be beaten out if he did not 
hold his tongue. She was roughly dragged to an automobile 
while state troopers knocked him about and beat up his 
brother. The upshot was that he secured her release on 
$50 bail. An exception, you say? In one particular, that 
he was not arrested when he went down to offer bail. Mr. 
and Mrs. Banks told their story and were swallowed by the 
crowd. 

A little woman, the strange repose of unspoiled peasantry 
in her face, took the stand. No leader, no agitator, just a 
wife and mother of three children. On October 8th, at 7 
o'clock in the morning, she had come down to start break- 
fast. Her family were still half dressed. As she opened 
the door she saw deputies and state troopers scattering the 
men on the hillside. Suddenly one rode up and ordered 
her in. She replied that he could not boss her on her own 
property. He followed her into the house, kicking the 
panels out of the door despite the fact that it was open, and 
arrested the entire family, wife, husband, and three children. 
Half clothed, they were kept in jail six hours without food, 
although the mother offered to buy food for the children. 
Not police, but highway robbers, she called them. Her 
husband's nose was bleeding from a blow from a state 
trooper's pistol. She told her story and lost her identity in 
the crowd. 

A room packed with witnesses to brutality, to intimida- 
tion, to sanctioned lawlessness, to denial of the ordinary 
rights of men. Calmly the Senators heard it with occasional 
remarks about the need for education. But we cannot ask 
all these men and women to tell their story. Much would 
sound like repetition. Several would tell how, at Monessen, 
the state police and deputies made occasional drives along 
the hillside, gathering as in a net all the men, herding them 
at last into the company gates. There they were given the 
choice — arrest or "go to work." Others would tell how 
they were locked in a cellar and threatened with hanging 
if they did not go to work. Upon one more individual, 



however, we will turn the light ; for he shows a new spirit 
in the movement. 

A bullet had been presented as evidence. At Clairtou, 
there had been firing in the night. A bullet had just grazed 
a housewife's head, penetrated the house wall and the stove 
and lodged inside. This was the bullet. Senator Sterling 
picked it up with a bland smile. "You know," he said in 
substance, "that story is rather far-fetched. In the first 
place, you have not shown who fired the shot. And in the 
second place this polished bullet hardly looks like one that 
had penetrated house and iron stove." He tossed it to the 
other senators in half contemptuous dismissal of the case. 

There stepped forward a square-shouldered, clean-cut 
fellow. In him you felt assurance equal to that of the 
worthy Senator. According to his story he had enlisted in 
the army in 1914, going to the Mexican border. In 1917 
he went to France with the first unit of the Engineers, a 
non-commissioned officers corps, being one of the first 50 
American soldiers to land. He served through the war, 
receiving his discharge in May, 1919. He returned to sup- 
port his mother and was rebuffed by his old superintendent, 
despite the fact that he had been promised when he enlisted 
that he could have his job back again. After five months he 
got the dirtiest job in the place. Out of the crowd he 
stepped. 

"May I look at that bullet?' 

He examined it, turned a moment to a couple of his 
"buddies" for confirmation, and then said quietly : 

"Senator, perhaps you do not know that that bullet was 
fired from the U. S. Army automatic." He gave the exact 
bore and specifications. "That is a steel jacket bullet which 
will penetrate 3 inches of steel. And another thing, Senator, 
you cannot get one of those automatics unless the Govern- 
ment supplies it or you steal it. They are under Govern- 
ment patent and are not for sale." 

That was all he said, tossing the bullet into the middle of 
the table. But somehow, as this clean cut fellow talked, he 
appeared a very important member of the world which is to 
follow the war for democracy, and the Senator appeared a 
less significant figure in that new world. 

Ill 

But to feel the fact of intimidation and provocation we 
must go out to the towns themselves, checking up the facts. 
So it will be necessary to pass over with a bare word the 
climax of the hearing when the counsel of the strikers 
offered as evidence the blood-stained clothes of Fannie Sel- 
lins, mother of children, organizer for the mine workers, 
killed in wanton shooting by deputies and a Company official 
at Breckenridge, August 26th. The clothes alone are ample 
refutation of the findings of the grand jury which refused 
to indict the deputies. There were moreover 40 affidavits 
showing that Mrs. Sellins was killed while trying to protect 
children after the shooting started. Before this awful 
exhibit the Senate Committee quailed, and fairly begged that 
these clothes be ruled out on the technical grounds that the 
outrage occurred before the steel strike had begun. 

Yes, we must go into the field. At Braddock a strange 
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thing has happened. The Town Council is trying unsuc- 
cessfully to discover who invited the state troopers to come 
to town. And what is more, so disgraceful has been the 
conduct of these troopers that the Town Council wants to 
get rid of them. Truly a new situation in a steel town ! So 
the troopers have been doing their best to stir up trouble to 
justify their retention. I talked with many workers, I 
talked with ministers and with a father of the Church of 
Rome — not fire-eating radicals but men of wonderful calm 
who simply suffer with their people. And these are some 
of the recent events in Braddock. 

On the 22nd of September two state troopers attacked 
a congregation, riding into them as they poured out of one 
of the large churches of the town. Worse trouble was 
averted only when the reverend father came out and said 
that he would personally hold the troopers responsible for 
any trouble or injury which occurred. 

On the 12th of October, the state troopers rode into a 
flock of children as they were waiting for the school bell. 
Some of the parents were watching from the other side of 
the street, and the provocation was so great that a clash 
was averted with difficulty. The corporal of the squad of 
"cossacks" stationed in the town had already exposed the 
policy of the steel corporation before witnesses in Ward's 
restaurant. "This is a hell of a town," he said. "You can't 
get a fight if you are looking for one." 

A man had been clubbed for walking slowly while count- 
ing the money which he had just received from a pay 
window. Two troopers on horseback went into a saloon 
after a man merely because when ordered to move on he 
had tried to excuse himself for standing on the sidewalk. 
A man chopping wood in his cellar for his wife's breakfast, 
was arrested by state troopers without warrant, dragged out 
hatless, taken to the station, on the excuse that some one ten 
minutes previously had called "scab" to some workmen 
crossing the track. His wife, who was about to be confined, 
is now in bad condition as a result of the shock. 

But the desire of the representatives of law and order, 
and of the steel authorities, to provoke retaliation which 
might be called a riot, was put into action in a most out- 
rageous manner about a week ago. The "cossacks," 
evidently looking for trouble rode slowly down the sidewalk 
along which the workers live, ordering the men who were 
on their porches into the house, and even riding up and 
slapping some of them. Can you imagine the terrible sup- 
pression of anger which churns within a man who is forced 
to accept such treatment in silence, who knows that the law 
will back to the limit this bully, even should he shoot the 
man who protests? But the men bore it in silence. So the 
troopers got two mill officials, F. F. Slick (the man who 
turned the machine gun on workers at the Westinghouse 
plant some years ago) and a man named Sheppard, who 
drove down the same sidewalk in a big automobile, the 
troopers following. The very insolence which these officials 
showed the people would seem to have warranted vigorous 
protest. Witnesses say that a woman called out, "This is no 
thoroughfare," that a man shouted, "Get out of the way, 



Slick is coming." At any rate, Slick jumped out and shouted 
angrily at a man leaning against a fence, "Did you say that ?" 
In broken English, the man denied saying anything. But 
the troopers went at him with clubs. He seized one club 
aimed at him and flung it away, but another trooper hit him 
from behind. The man somehow managed to escape 
into a house and the troopers were following with drawn 
guns, when they saw men, who were standing around, seize 
bricks. So they thought better of it and the whole troop 
of company brigands drove away. No wonder these brutal 
men, there to break the strike, claim that it is "a hell of a 
town, where you can't start a fight when you want one." 

In the face of such provocation, I call the restraint of 
these unschooled steel workers extraordinary. Surely their 
leaders must have trained them long in peace. Where they 
are allowed to hold meetings the counsel of the leaders is 
"peace, peace, peace," "conform in all things to the law." 
"If they beat you, if they arrest you without cause, suffer 
it, do not resist." "Keep the peace, stand firm, and we will 
win." But there are few meetings which they are allowed 
to hold. And they are forbidden to speak to the men in 
their own language. One by one, even these meetings are 
being denied them. People do not understand how these 
tired, overworked organizers are a force for peace, restrain- 
ing not men who are lusting for disorder and violence, but 
men who are suffering from the studied brutality of the 
"cossacks" and the "bulls." It is the momentary flare of 
indignation that the organizer must stay. At Breckenridge, 
when the impudence of the "cossacks" had become almost 
unbearable, a returned soldier leaped upon the platform, 
with the dignity and fire of a man who had been called to 
war for democracy. "Come on, boys," he cried, "go home 
and get your uniforms and we will clean up these damned 
'cossacks'." And they would have done it too, but for the 
organizer, whose pleading that they avoid disorder finally 
won out. 

Another case comes to mind. A woman at Braddock, her 
husband arrested and dragged off to prison without cause, 
overcome with anxiety and anger, started out to get the 
"bulls." And there were enough ready to help her. But the 
organizer who knew that she was a religious woman, called 
her into his office and asked her whether Christ did not 
suffer without revenge. Could she not bear so much less 
than he did ? She went home and the danger was passed. 

But these instances where bitterness flares up are few 
indeed. Elsewhere the quiet remains, remains despite the 
fact that men are chased into houses, kicked downstairs, 
arrested for smiling as the "cossacks" passed; despite the 
fact that cripples are ridden down, old men and women 
arrested, and men clubbed into unconsciousness; despite 
the fact that strikers are thrown into jail by the hundreds. 

Passive resistance, while the outrages perpetrated by 
these minions of the steel corporation accumulate! Pro- 
voked, intimidated, cajoled, terrorized, still in tens of 
thousands they "stick" without resorting to retaliation. 
Whatever the final result of this strike, these humble work- 
ers in the country's basic industry have won a moral victory. 
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IV 

If these outrages can be counted by the score, so can the 
violation of rights of the strikers as members of the com- 
munity be counted by the hundreds. As workers they are 
not citizens but instruments of this great producing mechan- 
ism of society. Used and abused as instruments they are 
held responsible as members of the community. They have 
all the duties and none of the rights of responsible citizens. 
1 ask any fair-minded American, is it just? And when they 
take the one opportunity left them to be men, to meet as 
equals and to experience some of the real meaning of democ- 
racy in their organizations, when they seek the only road to 
freedom open to the worker, the strike which alone can save 
men from wage slavery, then indeed they cease to be instru- 
ments and become outlaws. 

In Duquesne they have never been allowed to attempt to 
organize. Men have been arrested for attempting to hold 
meetings on vacant lots, for the use of which they had the 
owner's permission. Mother Jones has been arrested for 
trying to speak. Crane men who attempted to bring a 
grievance to the attention of the management, were told they 
would be fired if they tried that again. Brown, representing 
the workers, was told by the Mayor that Jesus Christ him- 
self could not get a permit to hold a meeting in Duquesne. 

At McKeesport, three men cannot assemble at the Union 
headquarters. Once they could hold regular business meet- 
ings, with nearly all the company officials lined up on either 
side of the door watching the men go in. But when the 
superintendent saw the rapidity with which men were flock- 
ing to the meetings, when he saw gatherings of 1,200, the 
organizer was notified that there would be no more meet- 
ings. Organizers were arrested and fined for announcing 
to the men that the authorities had prohibited meetings. And 
in the face of this denial of fundamental rights, Senator 
Sterling can blandly answer, "But you tried to speak to the 
men when the constituted authorities had refused you a 
permit." A permit, forsooth, when it is doubtful whether 
there is any law on the statute books which necessitates a 
permit for indoor meetings. 

Broken heads at Glassport, when they tried to assemble 
in an open field; broken heads in Clairton when they as- 
sembled there with the permission of the Burgess — this is 
the answer given in Western Pennsylvania to the question 
of the right of assemblage. Arrests are made by the 
hundreds; bail fixed at $1,000 more or less. It is not neces- 
sary to name the separate towns, Woodlawn, Monessen, 
Charleroi, Donora, Duquesne, Homestead, etc. Everywhere 
in the territory ruled by the steel corporation the story is 
the same. And the moral to the worker is this: "Accept 
slavery and live in peaceful poverty with just a bare sub- 
sistence. Strive to be a free man, protest ever so little, and 
you will be treated as an outlaw, as a runaway slave." 

Picketing is of course prohibited. To try it is to court 
arrest or a broken head, or even worse. For Negro "scabs" 
who have been deputized are rather prone to draw their 
guns. Two men from Donora are in the Monongahela 



hospital with wounds on this account. This brings out an- 
other interesting method of the steel kings. During the 
week before the strike they did their best to deputize their 
men. They secured for them badges and guns, and today 
these are the signs by which we know the scab profession. 

Picketing is prohibited, that is, by the men. But mission- 
aries of the corporation are by thousands working among 
the men in their homes, clubs, churches, and lodge rooms. 
Picketing by the corporation is a part of the daily routine of 
many towns. Men and women sent out to the homes, some 
armed, threaten and cajole the workers, intimidate the 
wives into urging a return to work. Is this peaceful picket- 
ing, such as the law allows? And still in tens of thousands 
the workers "stick," although many who are fined are told 
that they will get it back when they return to work. 

So we come to our conclusion. A strike in which the 
leaders are removed, are separated from the rank and file, 
in which organization has grown up almost spontaneously 
in the face of every obstacle which human ingenuity could 
devise. A strike which has persisted over weeks without the 
constant stimulated enthusiasm of the oratory of strike 
meetings, which has persisted despite company picketing, 
threats and violence. A strike in which all the participants 
know the purpose, a purpose so simple and fundamental that 
it appears no purpose to Senators. A strike based on the 
desire of hundreds of thousands to be recognized as human 
beings. 

Yes, the strikers are foreigners. They tell you in broken 
English how the superintendent came with deputies and 
arrested a man and fined him $50 and costs, how he was re- 
arrested when he asked for a transcript and held for $300 
bail. How his wife, who is about to be confined, worked 
desparately for hours trying to get him out, thus bringing 
on premature childbirth, and the consequent death of the 
child. It is in broken English that you learn how the sheriff 
told his son to go in and beat up a man in the cell, "and he 
done it." It is in broken English that you learn how the 
"cossacks" tore down and trampled on the American flag 
when they broke up the meeting at Clairton ; and how one 
shouted at the protest of a returned soldier,"To hell with the 
flag." 

All these things we learn in broken English because steel 
is produced from ore to finished rail or sheet chiefly by 
foreign labor which was once the cheapest which could be 
imported. 

But Christy's Liberty Loan poster bearing the names of 
men of a score of different nationalities has called them 
"AMERICANS ALL." And now they know that to be 
true. Today that poster appears in every strike headquar- 
ters in the Pittsburgh district. 

"AMERICANS ALL." 

Is the answer then to Americanize the foreigners? Yes! 
But first we must Americanize the State of Pennsylvania. 
Americanize the Prussians who are treating men like slaves. 
Slaverv is un-American. We sent millions of men to end 
Prussianism. Let us end it here. 
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Baby -Women 

By AGNES SMEDLEY 



ALICE SENIO was twenty years old and her fat 
baby had gurgled his way through three months 
of life. Alice had a very pretty Irish face, with 
large violet eyes. She told me her boy husband had de- 
serted her before the child was born. To keep her baby fat 
and well she had swept the floors, made the beds, and had 
done all the laundry for a sixteen-room lodging house. 
For this work and for the privilege of keeping her child 
she received a salary of $10 a month, with board and room. 
She worked so hard that all her energy was used up, and 
she did not have enough milk to feed the baby. So, since 
beer is a milk-producer, her employer, a severe German 
woman, furnished her with this beverage. 

One day Alice was especially tired, and drank more beer 
than usual. It made her feel strong and careless. So care- 
less, in fact, that she took her employer's diamond ear- 
rings and converted them into cash at the pawnbroker's. 
Then, frightened, she ran back to the woman and gave her 
the money and confessed what she had done. 

Alice had been under arrest for a number of weeks. 
In time she came to trial. No attorney pleaded her case, 
since she acknowledged her guilt and threw herself on the 
mercy of the court. She stood white and helpless before 
the Judge, her baby in her arms; and the Court, being 
merciful, sentenced her to Bedford Reformatory! Senti- 
mental court visitors wiped their eyes as she was led away, 
and once outside the door, the Marshal accompanying her 
blew his nose ferociously. 

Back in the Tombs the priest made one last effort to 
force from Alice the name and address of her parents; 
if she refused him again, he threatened to take her baby 
from her. A probation woman abetted him and shook 
the "naughty girl" by the arm. Alice rushed to her cell, 
clanged the door back of her and wildly cried that she 
would dash out her baby's brains on the iron bars if they 
came another step. They went away denying that they 
had ever said one word to her. 

A large, tailored woman came from Bedford Reforma- 
tory to take Alice away for a period not less than eighteen 
months or, perhaps, three years. The attitude of the 
woman was that of a conductor taking tickets. Alice 
started to smile at her once or twice, but stopped. The baby 
gurgled at her, but she thought it was the radiator. She 
lunged down the corridor and commanded Alice to follow. 
At the door Alice turned and looked back. On her face was 
a dry, forced smile; she was very pale and her eyes were 
large and helpless. A girl back of me broke down and cried 
and the Matron ordered her to the upper tier. 

* * * 

Julia Marshall's life was a replica of Alice's. She was 
also twenty, and pretty. Unlike Alice, however, she had 
received twelve dollars a month instead of ten, and instead 



of just one baby, she had twins. The bad thing about it, 
I was informed, was that the babies were illegitimate. 

When about a year old, the babies had contracted the 
whooping cough. One of them died and, in desperation, 
Julia put the other in a hospital, where it was to remain 
for two months. At the end of the first month Julia, hav- 
ing no money, forged a check for the exact amount of the 
two month's hospital bill. The baby died in the hospital a 
few days before Julia came to trial. Julia cried a great 
deal at night and tried to smother her sobs in the rough 
blankets. So crushed was she that she gave little atten- 
tion when she was sentenced to serve one year at Auburn 
State Prison for forgery. 

* * * 

A young Italian woman, with a poverty-stricken infant, 
was imprisoned. She had attempted to abandon the child — 
had left it on the door-steps of a fine looking house. Her 
eyes were hollow and distraught, her body emaciated. A 
Catholic probation woman learned with horror on the sec- 
ond day that not only was the baby illegitimate, but that it 
had never been baptized. "It must not go one more day 
with original sin on its head," she emphatically stated. And 
she took it over to the priest, along with the mother, and 
had it christened. None of the Matrons wished to act as 
God-mother to an illegitimate brat; but there was no way 
out and one of them finally had to do it 

When the christening party returned to the Tombs there 
was much bustling about and much display of gladness. 
The mother was expected to laugh and be exceedingly 
glad ; but her smile was strained and her eyes did not lose 
their look of misery. After a few days she, having been 
taught the ways of virtue, was released. 



An Announcement 

WHATEVER the result of the printers' strike, it is 
certain that the costs of publishing will be in- 
creased. This is a serious matter for publications like 
The World Tomorrow. Even at the old basis of costs 
we should have had to increase the price of the magazine 
next year. That increase becomes more imperatively 
necessary under existing circumstances. In addition it 
will be necessary to raise a guarantee fund. Magazines 
of another character can hope to live by advertising. 
Ours cannot. Our dependence is upon the the co-opera- 
tion of readers who believe that our message is of suffi- 
cient value to make it worth some sacrifice to enable the 
magazine to live. In the December issue we shall an- 
nounce the price to be set for the magazine for next 
year, and also, probably, we shall make a preliminary an- 
nouncement as to the guarantee fund. Meanwhile sub- 
scriptions beginning with this volume, that is with the 
November or December issues of the magazine, will be 
received at the old price until the end of the year. 
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Progressive Churchmen on the Industrial Situation 



Under the auspices of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment on October 2 and 3, a well attended Industrial 
Conference was held at New York City. Its findings are so 
significant of the trend of thought in progressive church 
circles as to make them worth publication practically in full. 
We have followed the reports sent out by the Publicity De- 
partment of the Interchurch Movement. 

I. The Interchurch World Movement of North America 
is an expression of the Christian spirit relating itself to the 
world movement of democracy. We heartily approve of its 
establishment of an Industrial Relations Department with 
adequate personnel and budget. As a conference called by 
this Department we issue the following statement, which 
does not attempt to deal adequately with either specific or 
general industrial problems but to point out the Christian 
principles upon the basis of which these problems can alone 
be solved. What is most needed is to show how and what 
accepted moral principles apply. 

Every question of human relations can be settled if the 
principles of Jesus are followed to their full implications and 
if any question is not so settled the whole life of the world 
is disturbed. 

The present industrial system is on trial. We make this 
appeal to the principles of religion, not merely because of 
the sufferings of the workers or the tyranny of organized 
capital or organized labor, but. because of a desire for sub- 
stantia] economic and social righteousness and for the sake 
of our national character and of human happiness. 

II. As followers of Jesus Christ we commit ourselves 
to the following statement of His basic principles of indi- 
vidual and social life. 

1. The inestimable value of the individual, and the right 
of the individual to the fullest development of personality. 

2. Service, the supreme motive of human activity and 
the test of human achievement. 

3. The unescapable responsibility of the individual for 
complete devotion to the welfare of society of all that he 
has and all that he is to the end of establishing a genuine 
human brotherhood. 

The principles of Jesus persistently and progressively 
applied will always ameliorate and eventually solve our 
industrial and social problems. 

We are not committed to the present or any other political, 
social or industrial order or institution as a finality. 

We urge the strict application of these fundamental prin- 
ciples in all such matters and institutions as property, 
industrial organization, democratic government and public 
education. 

In these principles and in the philosophy which they con- 
stitute we find the essential and practical basis for the 
creative evolution of industrial society. 

III. Immediate Steps. 

We urge upon all parties interested in production the 
recognition and application of the principles of Jesus in the 
investigation and employment of such methods of industrial 
amelioration as the following: 

1. The representation of the various parties in the gov- 
ernment of industry. 

2. The right of the workers to organize themselves and 
the development of just and democratic methods of collective 
bargaining between employers and workers' organizations. 
All differences in industry involving human relationships 
are subject to discussion and, before final action is taken, 
both sides are under moral obligation to confer together 
through their official representatives, the minority also being 
entitled to a hearing. 



3. The rational extension of the co-operative movement 
in both the distribution and the production of goods. 

4. In relation to the industrial status of women, freedom 
of choice of occupation, the assurance of equal opportunities 
with men in technical and vocational training, the deter- 
mination of wages on the basis of occupation and service 
and not upon the basis of sex, the establishment of health- 
ful conditions of employment and an equal voice with men 
in the democratic control and ipanagement of society. 

5. The recognition of the right of our nearly 12,000,000 
Negro fellow Americans to economic justice and to freedom 
from economic exploitation. The abolition of economic 
discrimination and exploitation of immigrant aliens and of 
foreign born citizens. 

IV. Inasmuch as industrial relations are of international 
significance, we urge the serious consideration of these 
principles and proposals in international conferences by 
churches and their promulgation to all Christian represent- 
atives throughout the world. 

V. In view of the urgency of these industrial problems 
and the fundamental importance to the nation of the appli- 
cation of these principles in their solution, we urge that the 
channels of education and publicity be kept free for full and 
impartial discussion. 

VI. We urge a thorough reconstruction of the curricula 
and methods of religious education to insure that the youth 
of the church shall be trained for their future responsibility 
in the application of these principles. The immediate study 
by the adults of the church of these principles in their 
relation to the present industrial situation is of the highest 
importance. We urge upon all theological schools the im- 
perative necessity of adequate sociological training for the 
ministry, that the ministry may be equipped for that leader- 
ship in applying the principles of Jesus to our industrial 
and social problems which the times ask of and offer to it. 

VII. We urge the application of these principles to the 
life and business of the individual members and to the 
organization and management of the church itself in all its 
enterprises. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell (M. E.), of Denver, who 
acted as chairman of the conference, made a notable speech 
which was formally adopted as an expression of the opinion 
of the conference. Some of the passages in the speech were 
as follows: 

"I do not think that we are called upon in these days to 
tie ourselves up with any kind of system as such. There 
have been on this floor since we began yesterday morning 
sentences that implied that the present system was to be 
defended. It is well for us to remember that at the best all 
systems are relative and there is no one system that has 
absolute authority and absolute right of obedience. 

"We can recognize certain Christian principles. We know 
a definition of democracy is not complete from a Christian 
standpoint until it includes the possibility of every man's 
making the most of himself. 

"We have got to recognize that when you place hundreds 
of millions of dollars in the hands of a church you tie that 
church up to an existing economic system, no matter what 
it may be. 

"Now, since that is true, there are certain things that we 
have to lay down, it seems to me, for our practice, and the 
first is this : we have to think of the Church in the first place 
as a spender of money. 

"If we are going to have sums of money of that kind then 
we should have exact scrutiny as to the way the money is 
spent, from the standpoint of the larger social purpose. 
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"In the second place, the church is to become an investor 
of funds. It seems to me that we can insist upon this — that 
in the investment of its moneys the church keep in mind 
that the existing economic system is under attack and it will 
be under attack for years to come, at the point of rent and 
of interest and of profits and things of that kind. The church 
is under the obligation to give its invested funds the closest 
scrutiny. 

"Third, the church is now and will become more and 
tnore an employer of labor. How much good is it going to 
do us to get together in meetings of this kind and vote reso- 



lutions and all that sort of thing about the recognition of 
the labor movement and then show an absolute unwillingness 
to deal with these particular situations as they arise within 
our own scope? 

"Again, the Christian Church has to stand as a protest and 
a corrective in the work that it does, to the various exploit- 
ing schemes in the foreign fields. 

"There is just one thing further. Whatever we do, we 
must keep alive the spirit of prophetic radicalism. I can- 
not see that this is a time to silence a man when he speaks 
out the truth concerning a situation." 



A Strike for an Elemental Right 



ONE authority asserts that there have been more 
than 3,000 strikes since the signing of the armistice. 
Nevertheless it is a sound instinct that sees in the 
steel strike the one of incomparably the greatest im- 
portance. This is true not merely because steel is a 
basic industry employing hundreds of thousands of men, 
but also because of what is at stake in the strike. What 
is the real issue at the bottom of the conflict? Is it the 
preservation of American institutions against revolu- 
tion, as many newspaper writers would have us believe? 
rhe facts do not support the charge. The avowed 
iemands of the men deal with hours, wages, and the 
4ght of collective bargaining in which there is nothing 
•evolutionary. It is highly probable that "reds" are at 
Arork among the strikers and that "red" literature is 
circulated, but the "reds" are not in control unless we 
ixcept Mr. Foster. He is one of those men for whom the 
employers and their publicity agents ought, if they are 
levout, to give thanks to God. For he is the only prom- 
nent official who ever was a real "red," and therefore 
le is simply invaluable to all the champions of the steel 
:rust. What Mr. Foster's views now are we do not 
enow ; but it is a safe guess that if he were as conserva- 
:ive as Mr. Gompers, as true a convert from syndicalism 
is Mr. Spargo is from international socialism, the strike 
vould have gone on just the same. Judge Gary has had 
:he grace never to claim that his refusal to confer with 
mion representatives or even to answer Mr. Gompers' 
etter, was because of Mr. Foster's syndicalism. He 
lever said, "I will see Mr. Gompers or Mr. Fitzgerald 
>ut not Mr. Foster." 

If the vital issue of the strike is not revolution, 
ieither is it "the closed shop" or violence and coercion, 
rhe strikers have not asked for the closed shop. When 
hey demand it, there will be time enough to settle that 
ssue. In so far as they have been guilty of the violent 
ntimidation of non-union men they have done wrong, 
>ut their record on this score is less black than that of 
he steel companies and the officials, police and special 
juards of the mill towns. The real issue is simply this : 
s the steel trust strong enough to defeat collective bar- 
gaining, to refuse even to talk to the duly chosen repre- 
entatives of their organized workers? Whether those 
vorkers constitute a majority or a minority of the whole 



is comparatively immaterial. They have a right to be 
heard, and they have a right to be heard on the basis of 
a national organization. The "sacred right of individual 
contract" is less than no protection to the unorganized 
worker who must bargain against a billion dollar cor- 
poration. He has only his strength ; the corporation has 
the job. In normal times he must accept the employer's 
terms or starve, or what is worse, watch his children 
starve. Nor is a handpicked company union necessarily 
controlled by the bosses much better than none. The 
whole experience of industrial history has shown that 
only general organization of workers in a craft or an 
industry can enable them to bargain effectively with the 
employers. In England, the country whose industrial 
history is longest, this fact is commonplace. All the 
recent English councils and conferences between em- 
ployers and employees have presupposed the right of or- 
ganization and of collective bargaining. Such an attitude 
as Mr. Gary's would be incomprehensible, and a strike 
merely for the right of men to organize in unions whose 
function will be more vital than if they were sewing 
circles, would be wholly unnecessary. Since 1914 the 
shortage of labor in America due to the war, and the 
exceeding prosperity of the steel industry, have secured 
for the workers advances in wages without organiza- 
tion ; but not even these conditions have secured to them 
decent working hours or the elemental right to belong 
unmolested to labor organizations of their own choos- 
ing. Hence the strike. Such a strike ought to command 
public support. That it does not in larger degree, is due 
in part to middle-class impatience at the epidemic of 
strikes, and in larger part to clever newspaper propa- 
ganda against "foreigners" and "reds." Deprived of 
really effective support from public opinion, the strike 
may fail. The newspapers will then rejoice in the 
"triumph of Americanism," "the escape of the country 
from violence" and the like. They and the public which 
they mislead will be terribly wrong. The defeat of this 
strike and of collective bargaining will only make the 
class struggle the more bitter, remove the basis for 
progress through negotiations, and make more likely a 
period of violence and chaos in the economic revolu- 
tion. This is the logical end to which Mr. Gary's 
Kaiserism leads. 
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Who Are oerman Tools? 



By JEROME DAVIS 



In views of recent official revelations of the real attitude of Ludendorff and other German military 
leaden toward the BoUheviki, it hardly seems necessary any longer to debate the old charge that they were 
German tools. Nevertheless the belief that the Bolshevik Revolution was somehow "made in Germany" 
dies hard, and Mr. Davis does a real service in bringing his own personal testimony to bear on thm ques- 
tion. — The Editors. 



FOR SOME time the American people have heard 
persistent rumors that the entire Russian situation 
is German made and German controlled. There 
is undoubtedly a kernel of truth in these charges. Since 
the world war began Russia has always had to fight 
many German agents. The Empress herself was work- 
ing against the best interests of Russia. Rasputin is 
reputed to have been in German pay. General Brusiloff 
told me that if it hadn't been for traitors close to the 
Czar he would have been able to accomplish much more 
in his drives against Austria-Hungary. Undoubtedly so 
long as the Czar's government existed, Germany was 
trying to stir up a revolution. When the temporary gov- 
ernment took over the power, Germany still continued 
to try to bring on civil war and internal disorder. 

Kerensky himself has practically stated that he did 
not dare tell his own cabinet his plans for an advance 
because they might thereby become known to Germany. 
Undoubtedly the German military staff was glad to see 
the Bolsheviks attempt to take the power. Since that 
time we have heard a great deal about Lenin and 
Trotzky as paid German agents. The most plausible 
evidence in favor of that theory has been the so-called 
Sisson documents published by the Committee on Public 
Information of the United States Government, yet a 
great deal of suspicion as to the authenticity of these 
documents has always existed. When Mr. Sisson left 
Russia with them in his possession, such men as Colonel 
Raymond Robins and Arthur Ransome were sceptical as to 
their genuineness. All the Bolsheviks with whom I talked 
openly scoffed at them as forgeries. 

On returning from Russia I talked in London with 
Mr. Harold Williams. He had been twelve years in 
Russia, was married to a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cadet party and was bitterly anti-Bolshe- 
vik. He was in favor of active Allied intervention in 
Russia. He had written one of the best books on the 
Russia of the Czar's rigime. I asked him, "Do you 
think that all these Sisson documents are genuine?" He 
replied, "I certainly do not, but some of them may be 
true." He added, "Here in England the newspapers are 
not giving them much publicity because we doubt their 
authenticity." 

I next went to Mr. Kerensky. He, as everyone 
knows, is a patriotic Russian, bitterly antagonistic to 
the Bolsheviks, and is, I believe, absolutely sincere. He told 



me that he did not believe all the Sisson documents were 
true. • 

When I returned to America I talked with Prof. Harper 
of Chicago University. He stated that while he believe4 
those documents to be genuine which he had accepted in his 
official report to the Government, yet he took exception to 
many of the conclusions drawn by Mr. Sisson. He said: 
"Detailed examination of the documents against the Bolshe- 
viks published by the American Bureau of Information 
shows that the Bolsheviks were trying to double-cross the 
Germans in several instances but paid tons for an ounce 
of material to be used against the Germans later." In 
other words even the man who examined these documents 
for the United States Government and who is convinced 
of their authenticity, states that in several instances the 
Bolsheviks were trying to double-cross the Germans. If 
Lenin and Trotzky were paid German agents and supposing 
also some of the documents were authentic, would they 
have been double-crossing the Germans, as admitted by 
Professor Harper? 

In view of this and other evidence the Sisson documents 
carry little weight in well informed circles in America today. 

The Attitude of Lenin and Trotzky 

On the other hand the entire life stories of Lenin and 
Trotzky seem to prove that they are sincere, international 
socialist revolutionists. Lenin was born forty-eight years 
ago in the city of Simbirsk. His parents belonged to the 
nobility. When he was a boy his brother was hung for 
belonging to a revolutionary society in the university. 
Since that time Lenin has persistently fought for a revolu- 
tion. Imprisoned, exiled and scoffed at, Lenin has stood 
consistently for his own radical principles for thirty years. 
In 1903 his faction secured the majority in a conference of 
the Russian Social Democratic Party at London and his 
wing has always been called the majority or "Bolshevik" 
party ever since. Trotzky was imprisoned for two years in 
Odessa in 1900, because while a student in the university 
he was engaged in revolutionary activity. In 1905, many 
years before the world war, he was President of the Petro- 
grad Soviet of Workingmen. He has always, whether in 
Russia or in exile, fought for the revolution. 

All the time I was in Russia Lenin and Trotzky were 
risking their lives for their revolutionary program. I do 
not approve of it, but the courage of its champions is indis- 
putable. Lenin was shot at a great number of times. Once 
he was so seriously wounded that the surgeons reported 
that he could not live. Almost every evidence that I found 
in the Russian situation proved that Lenin and Trotzky 
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ere not conscious German agents. Let us examine what 
ley did. 

Lenin offered to refuse to ratify the Brest-Litovsk Peace 
'. he could secure help from the Allies. He asked Allied 
f ficers to police the borders of Russia in order to prevent 
oods from being shipped into Germany. He recommended 
iat the American Railroad Commission evacuate the big 
tins and military supplies to prevent their falling into 
*erman hands. The newspapers hostile to the Bolsheviks 
eported that Lenin received the German Ambassador coldly 
rhen he first came to Moscow. Bolsheviks afterwards told 
ne they believed this to be true. In his first interview with 
-eriin the German Ambassador is reported to have said, 
Germany now hopes to be a friend of Russia; we have 
.lways wanted to help her people, etc., etc." 

Lenin replied curtly: "Unfortunately I have not been 
>rought up in the diplomatic school so I will only say what 
! believe. We hope that Germany will live up to her agree- 
nent so that we will not be forced into war with her again." 

I remember well Lenin's speech when the Germans had 
lemanded, after the killing of the German Ambassador, 
hat a guard of German soldiers be allowed to come to 
Moscow. In a ringing address which I listened to before 
he Executive Committee of the Russian Congress of 
Soviets, Lenin practically defied Germany, saying that not 
:>ne German soldier would ever be allowed to come into 
revolutionary Russia. The meeting was surcharged with 
inti-German feeling and later a resolution against Germany 
was placarded all over the city. In every interview I had 
with Bolshevik leaders they emphasize their desire for co- 
operation with America and their strong opposition to 
Germany. Could all the above facts have been true if Lenin 
and Trotzky were conscious German agents? 

The Object of German Propaganda 

It has seemed very clear to me that the German aims in 
Russia were something far different from what is popularly 
spread broadcast in America. I believe that the Germans 
were deliberately plotting to stir up trouble between the 
Allies and the Soviets. They probably used every means to 
secure the withdrawal of our Allied representatives from 
Soviet Russia and bring on military intervention. If the 
Czechoslovak trouble was inspired by German agents, it was 
part of the deliberate plan of Germany and it prevented the 
Czechs from getting to France and eventually resulted in 
what the Germans wanted, intervention in Russia. 

Mr. Bonch Bruevitch, one of the People's Commissioners 
and a close friend of Lenin, told me that the Germans were 
tremendously pleased when the Allies sent troops against 
Russia. They knew that every regiment of American troops 
sent to Russia meant so many less troops in France, and 
they knew that the- forces used against Allied troops would 
be overwhelmingly Russian. 

When in Stockholm in September along with other Amer- 
icans I visited the official German Propaganda Bureau; I 
found there that the Germans were putting out propaganda 



showing the troubled conditions in Soviet Russia and show- 
ing the hostility to the Allies that was prevalent. One 
quotation about Bolshevik Russia was being circulated as 
coming from the Berlin Tageblatt. This said, "Meanwhile 
what is happening already is intolerable to the most elemen- 
tary feelings of humanity. Hostages are shot as in the most 
savage periods of history which we had long imagined past." 
Another was from the Frankfurter Zeitung which, after 
talking about the terrible conditions in Soviet Russia, said, 
"According to its own statement, the Soviet Government 
is at war with the governments of its former Allies." 

Everything that could be done to start up hostility on the 
part of the Allies, evidently was being done. Yet these 
statements were frequently copied in the Swedish papers and 
it may be noticed, a great number of the telegrams about the 
Bolsheviks appearing in the American press, are reported 
to come from Sweden and Denmark. 

When I returned to America I talked with a man of ex- 
perience in Russian affairs who had frequently consulted 
with United States Government officials on the Russian 
situation and he stated in effect that he believed economic 
intervention in Russia by our government was blocked by 
powerful interests favorable to Germany. Only recently 
General Hoffmann of the German army is reported to have 
stated that it would take only a small force to overcome 
the Bolsheviks and that this could very quickly be accom- 
plished. He quite evidently was trying to get the Allies to 
actively intervene against Bolshevik Russia and he was 
propably not doing this for philanthropic motives. 

The Failure of Allied Policy 

The longer Allied representatives remain out of Soviet 
Russia the longer will the Germans have a clear field. It 
seems perfectly plain why men of all classes who have been 
in touch with the outdoor facts in Russia, such as Colonel 
Thompson, the Wall Street copper magnate, and Colonel 
Raymond Robins, both Commanders of the Red Cross in 
Russia, General Judson the highest military officer of the 
United States Government in Soviet Russia, and reporters, 
such as Miss Bessie Beattie of the San Francisco Examiner, 
all believe that Lenin and Trotzky were not conscious Ger- 
man agents and that active Allied intervention in Russia was 
not the wisest policy. Naturally a policy of conciliation 
seems incomprehensible to those who believe all the stories 
about the Bolsheviks as German agents, murderers and 
liars. I personally am opposed to the Bolsheviks, but I 
believe in opposing them as extreme and violent fanatics 
rather than on charges which are questionable and probably 
false. So far our vacillating policy has been helping the 
Bolsheviks. If we were going to intervene we should have 
struck hard; if not we should have adopted the policy ad- 
vocated by Raymond Robins. We did neither until the 
Russian situation is what it is today. As the American Consul 
General once remarked to me in Moscow, "If you know 
the worst possible move the Allies can make in the Russian 
situation you can depend upon it they'll do it." 
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The New State, by JVL P. Follett. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) 

One of the most important consequences of the war has 
been to stimulate a radical and thoroughgoing discussion of 
that entity we know as the State. The discussion was 
already in progress before the war,— in France and Great 
Britain particularly the State had already been subjected to 
a keen criticism both from the side of political theory and 
from that of ethics — but the performances of the Sovereign 
State during the war and the nature and extent of the 
claims upon person and property it has put forward Jias 
resulted in a very much more serious questioning of its 
structure and its authority. We had in a way come to take 
the State for granted, to regard it as a natural phenomenon 
that it was hardly admissible to question or to examine, as a 
sort of divinely appointed fixture which was with us for 
better, for worse. But the logic of this assumption has been 
carried to such undivine lengths— especially by the Germans, 
— that the conventional doctrine of the State is now under 
grave suspicion. In theory, at least, it is having to fight for 
its life ; and already in practice it is, at some points, under 
heavy fire. To this discussion Miss Follett has made an 
important contribution. 

The present discussion of the State is being carried on 
from several angles : law, political theory, ethics. It is the 
distinctiveness of Miss Follett's contribution that she under- 
takes a discussion from the standpoint of group psychology. 
But this has the result of making her book a treatment less 
of the State than of that peculiar and intangible, but very 
real, attribute by virtue of which it is presumed to function, 
namely sovereignty. The book could at least equally bear 
the title of "The New Sovereignty." For Miss Follett's 
real concern is the creation of a vital group life, and out of 
this group life to evolve an ascending sovereignty which 
shall rest not on a doctrinaire authority but upon an authen- 
tic co-operative life. She is as little satisfied with the present 
working of democratic institutions as the most extreme 
syndicalist ; she sees no real democracy in a process of legis- 
lation by counting noses. And she lays her finger surely 
upon the real beginning of a true social and political evolu- 
tion when she insists upon the promotion of fellowship as 
the first democratic obligation. Her special message is a 
clear and convincing plea for an expanding social integration 
in which neither the individual nor the group shall be sacri- 
ficed but rather each shall find itself in the other. 

For Miss Follett the State is the organ by which this dif- 
fused and various group life is unified, gathered up into a 
single whole. The existing state is unitary; the new state 
will be unifying. As things are sovereignty dwells at the 
top and is exercised downwards: the new sovereignty will 
ascend from below, converging as it were into a single organ 
of fellowship. And there is no question at all that this is 
the ideal — and indeed the only true democratic order. But 
meantime we have the old State to deal with and the pro- 
cess of substitution is going to be long and arduous. The 
old State with its vast pretensions will die hard ; and between 
the old and the new there are going to be several stopping 
places. For this reason Miss Follett appears to us not quite 
to appreciate the significance of what she calls "political 
pluralism," the theory which would abolish the sovereign 
State by distributing the sovereignty which it now exercises 
between other groups, chiefly of a functional kind, within 
the commonwealth. It mav be true that the political plural- 
ists are more intent on disintegrating the present State than 
of finding an equivalent for it ; but it appears to us that 
there are undoubted elements of a positive and constructive 



kind latent in the destructive criticisms of the pluralists; and 
already these are beginning to appear. They see that the 
existing false unity must go before a new unifying principle 
can function. Political pluralism is only a phase ; .and so 
far as the task of social creation is concerned, it cannot be 
regarded as a complete philosophy. And our guess is that 
the psychologists as represented by Miss Follett and the 
political pluralists are working at the same job from opposite 
ends and that presently they will meet in the middle. 

The importance of Miss Follett's book is that she brings 
a new and indispensable set of data to the discussion of the 
problem. The jurists and the political theorists have each 
their part in the great task; but they will hardly do more 
than provide us with a skeleton unless there are also those 
who show us the way to clothe the skeleton with a body of 
living social flesh. It is this latter process that Miss Follett 
discusses persuasively and with many memorable sentences. 
It is a book that every person who is looking toward a new 
world should read. R. R. 

Towards New Horizons, by M. P. Willcocks. 
(John Lane Company, New York.) 

This is not an easy book to review. It cannot be sum- 
marized. It has no thesis that can be stated in a sentence. 
Yet, while of the many, many books written during the war 
there is little that survives, this work retains its freshness 
and vigor. This because the author, amid all the un- 
certainties of the time of writing, held to one clear con- 
ception : 

"It is not merely that commercial wars born of the 
dominating greed of warring nationalities must in time 
cease as dynastic and religious wars have done, but 
that a cross cleavage of the human struggle, horizontal, 
not vertical, is already preparing to break below the 
surface." 

This statement is not dated, but it was written while 
mankind was still divided along the vertical line of national 
hatred ; at the time this review is written the "cross cleav- 
age" has become actively apparent in both the author's land 
and the reviewer's, in two great strikes, with countless 
minor battles in progress and others brewing. It is this 
unfaltering insight into trends and tendencies on the part 
of a woman who is apparently outside the labor movement 
that gives her book its present vitality. 

Another point on which she is unequivocally right is 
the necessity for immediate action as soon as the war 
should be over, if the great common desire of humanity to 
make wars forever impossible is to be realized. 

And the months are now running away from us ; and they 
still run into years ! 

It is a book of suggestion rather than argument. It is a 
book from which there is constant temptation to quote. One 
reads it with pencil in hand to mark or check significant 
passages. And the mark may now and then be a query. 

One of the finest chapters is the third, on "War and the 
People." And there is a later chapter called "The In- 
heritors," an analysis of national traits, that is equally 
thoughtful. The estimate of the racial influence of Russia 
is especially significant. The author is well worth reading, 
too, on militarism and the penal system in the discussion of 
"Self-Determination." 

It remains only to be said in commendation of this finely 
inspirational volume that the Tory Saturday Review of Lon- 
don has referred to it as "treasonable trash, a farrago of 
stale or stolen anarchical fallacies." M. K. R. 
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"If Thine Enemy Hunger" — 

THE AMERICAN FRIENDS 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 

20 S. 12th Street PHILADELPHIA 



welcomes gifts for a special fund for 
starving German women and children to 
be administered by its workers, under 
the direction of special commissioners. 



The Fellowship of Reconciliation 



118 East 28th Street 



NEW YORK CITY 



The Fellowship of Reconciliation is a group of 
persons who, individually and collectively, seek 
more uncompromising practice of the principles 
of Christ in personal and social action, believing 
that in Him we have the satisfying solution of all 
the problems of our complex life. It unites men 
and women expressing in various forms their 
common Christian faith, who are profoundly dis- 
turbed by the confusion of thought and utterance 
throughout the Christian world with regard to 
war and other great social and industrial ques- 
tions. 

The Fellowship needs and will welcome the co- 
operation of all who are in substantial agreement 
with its position and desire to further its purposes. 
Those who wish to become members can do so by 
signing and sending to the Secretary of the Fel- 
lowship the enrollment form at the end of the 
statement of principles, a copy of which, together 
with fuller information, may be obtained on ap- 
plication. 

There are no annual dues. The expenses of the 
Fellowship are met by voluntary contributions. 
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Who's Who Among Our Contributors 

MALCOLM SPARKE3 was until lately a member of a well known 
firm of London builders. At the outbreak of the war 
he was engaged in working out a scheme for a Building 
Trades Parliament concerning which he was subsequently 
invited by Mr. Whitley (whose name is now associated with 
the Whitley Council plan) to submit a memorandum to the 
Government Commission which was then dealing with the 
subject. The coming into force of the Conscription Act re- 
sulted in Mr. Sparkes being sentenced to two years' im- 
prisonment as a Conscientious Objector, — the military au- 
thorities having decided that Mr. Sparkes' services in help- 
ing towards a solution of industrial problems were not of 
"national importance !" Mr. Sparkes is a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

SAMUEL DICKEY is a professor at the McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 

JOHN HAYNES HOLMES is minister of the Community Church, 
New York City. 

HENRY W. PINKHAM is a well known clergyman of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

WALTER G. FULLER who has lately returned from a six 
months 9 visit to England, is associate editor of "The World 
Tomorrow." 
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Planning the New Industrial Order 

The Work of the Building Trades Parliament of Great Britain 
By MALCOLM SPARKES 



"We believe that given the vision, the faith and the 
courage, our industry will be enabled to lead the way in the 
industrial and social readjustments that are imminent We 
have glimpsed the possibility of the whole Building industry 
of Great Britain being welded together into one great self- 
governing democracy of organised public service — uniting 
a full measure of free initiative and enterprise with all the 
best that applied science and research can render.— Nothing 
short of this will produce the full development of the 'team 
spirit* in industry which is the hey to the whole problem of 
production; nothing short of this is worthy of the high 
ideals for which our industrial Council stands'* 

THESE words are not taken from an Utopian dream 
of an industrial paradise issued by some society 
of propagandists — they form part of the recently published 
report of a committee of eight employers and eight opera- 
tives, set up a few months ago by the Building Trades Par- 
liament of Great Britain, with instructions, 

"to consider the questions of scientific management 
and reduction of costs with a view to enabling the Build- 
ing Industry to render the most efficient service possible." 

The discussion that has been started by this memor- 
able report is destined to be one of the moat important in 
British industrial history, because the Committee have rec- 
ognized (though not quite unanimously) that the end de- 
sired cannot be fully attained except as the by-product of 
democratic control organized for the public service. But 
before describing the actual proposals, let us examine for 
a moment the remarkable assembly that gave them birth. 

A New Kind of Parliament 

The Industrial Council for the Building Industry of 
Great Britain — better known as the Building Trades Parlia- 
ment — though ranked in Government records, as an ordi- 
nary Whitley Council, is, in reality, a much more ambitious 
proposition. It is, in fact, the pioneer from which the 
whole Industrial Council movement has developed. It is 
first of all a Labor scheme, launched and supported from 
the first by the principal trade unions in the building in- 
dustry, and adopted, on its merits, by the organized Build- 
ing Trades Employers, before the Whitley scheme was pub- 
lished It consists of 13a members ; 66 elected by the trade 
unions and 66 by the employers' associations. The chair- 
man is a member but has no casting vote. 



Its program is constructive and nothing but construc- 
tive and the investigation and settlement of disputes is 
completely excluded from its scope. Under so circum- 
stances can it arbitrate, and disputes when they arise, must 
be dealt with as heretofore, by the existing Conciliation 
Boards or even by strikes and lockouts. It aims at the 
continuous and progressive improvement of the industry 
by the "constructive genius of both sides in common coun- 
cil." Unlike the Whitley scheme for "a permanent im- 
provement in the relations between employers aad work- 
men," its constitution declares that the Buiklisg Trades 
Parliament is there to render its "full share of service to- 
wards the creation of a new and better industrial order . . . 
Industrial peace must come, not as a result of the balance 
of power with a supreme court of appeal in tht background. 
It must arise as the inevitable by-product of mutual confi- 
dence, real justice, constructive good will." 

Industrial Self - Government 

Nor are these the only features in which the scheme 
is unique. It is the only Industrial Council tfcat has had 
the courage to take decisions by a majority of the whole 
Council instead of requiring a majority on both sides — 
the ordinary Whitley practice. This again is a fundamental 
matter. The Whitley Councils as at present constituted in 
over forty British industries, have by the method of voting 
which they have adopted recognized as permanent, the very 
barrier — between the two present 'sides' in industry — which 
the Building Trades Parliament was designed to break, and 
which, with notable courage and imagination it has to 
some extent already broken. This new kind of Parliament 
stands definitely for the discussion and adoption of big in- 
dustrial proposals on their merits, by the people who really 
matter — the people who have to carry them out, in a word 
it aims to set up a new system of industrial self-govern- 
ment. It opens up the whole question of industrial control 
and the status of labor; scientific management and reduction 
of costs ; prevention of unemployment ; apprenticeship, tech- 
nical training and research ; education ; prevention of acci- 
dents, etc Already committees, consisting in each case of 
an equal number of employers and operatives have been 
set up by the Council to investigate every one of these prob- 
lems, and at the present time more than a third of its mem- 
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bers are engaged upon this work. For the first time in the 
industrial history of the modern world we have a glimpse 
in England today of a great industry quietly setting out to 
put its house in order, and summoning to its assistance all 
the best expert advice that can be found. Government offi- 
cials, appointed by the Labor Department, connect each of 
these committees with the appropriate government depart- 
ments and generally assist in an advisory capacity. Thus 
all unnoticed and almost unrecorded a great new industrial 
tradition is being created, the foundations of a better in- 
dustrial order are being swiftly laid. 

The idea of an industry as a self-governing unit, and 
of its own members as the best people to put it right— is at 
once so simple and so attractive that it carries all before it. 
Already the Resettlement Committee— which has an opera- 
tive for its chairman — has produced a masterly report on 
the supply of labor for the Government's housing scheme, 
the Education Committee has put forward a plan for the 
training and payment of apprentices that has been adopted 
by the Industrial Council and by the Ministry of Labor, 
the Safety and Welfare Committee is developing a practi- 
cal code of regulations covering the safeguarding of wood 
working machinery, the heating and lighting of shops and 
the safety of scaffolding and plant. 
The Truth about Restriction of Output 

But the recent publication of the Foster Report (so 
called after the name of the Chairman of the Committee) 
on Organized Public Service in the Building Industry, 
marks the opening of an entirely new chapter in industrial 
development in Britain. It sounds across the whole indus- 
trial arena the trumpet call of a new idea— the conception 
of the building industry as "a great self-governing democ- 
racy of organized public service." The definite proposals 
outlined in this report are however designed merely to lay 
the foundations for such an achievement 

The Committee find that there are four main factors 
that tend to restriction of output, namely:— 

(a) The fear of unemployment— which naturally 
inclines the operative to make his work last as long as 
possible. 

(b) Disinclination to make unrestneted profit for pri- 
vate employers. 

(c) Lack of interest owing to non-participation in the 
control of the industry. 

(d) Inefficiency; both managerial and operative. 
The Committee therefore propose to remove all these 

hindrances in order that the 'team spirit' may be developed 
and that the operative may "whole heartedly give of his 
best" 

They recommend an elaborate network of Employment 
Committees, composed of an equal number of operatives 
and employers, to stabilize the demand for building by co- 
operation with architects and local authoritiesr— accelerating 
work in slack times and retarding unessential work at pe- 
riods of congestion. These committees are also to organ- 
ize, — in co-operation with the labor unions— the regular 
transfer of the operatives to fresh work as each contract 
is completed. 



The Abolition of Unemployment 

Having thus organized and controlled the flow of work 
as far as possible, the industry is then to carry the whole 
of its unemployed members as a first charge on production. 
The old overhanging fear of unemployment is to be com- 
pletely removed at a single stroke — all the operatives being 
placed, by a simple form of registration, upon what is 
virtually the permanent staff, not of any particular firm but 
of the industry as a whole. This register is to be confined 
to trade unionists, engaged in the industry, and the neces- 
sary funds are to be raised by the employment committees 
by a weekly levy of about five per cent on the wages bills, 
to be paid by each employer to the central office and ad- 
ministered by the trade unions in accordance with the regu- 
lations prescribed by the Building Trades Parliament 

The existing state unemployihent scheme is to be ab- 
sorbed, but the Government's present Employment Ex- 
change facilities will still be utilized for administration pur- 
poses. It is proposed that the scale of pay shall be fixed 
at full standard rates for a man with a wife and four chil- 
dren under sixteen — ranging down to half rates for a single 
man. Every registered member is also to have a week's 
summer holiday with pay — each year, on the same scale 
and from the same fund as the unemployment pay. 

The whole scheme is simple and workmanlike, and in- 
volves only a very small amount of new machinery for its 
administration. > But the effect of its adoption will be pro- 
found. In the opinion of many operatives themselves, it 
will change the whole spirit of the industry, and bring in a 
new sense of comradeship and solidarity for a common 
purpose. 

Revolutionary Proposal* 

Nor does the Report stop there. It goes on to recom- 
mend the limitation of interest payment to a fixed per- 
centage on 'approved capital' but this percentage, except in 
cases of inefficient management, is to be guaranteed. Fur- 
thermore the Committee proposes that all owner-managers 
shall be salaried — the amount of salary being periodically 
reviewed by the employment committees, which, it will be 
remembered, are to consist of equal numbers of employers 
and employees. 

And finally the surplus earnings of the industry — after 
public declaration — are not to be divided but are to be de- 
voted to common services, controlled by the Building Trades 
Parliament and including the provision of a great Develop- 
ment Fund for the whole industry, — education, — superannu- 
ation and other purposes as may be thought desirable. This 
public declaration of surplus is also to pave the way for 
the scientific adjustment of prices — in conference with ac- 
credited representatives of the community. 

In brief the whole Foster Report is a challenge to the 
economic and industrial traditions of a century, and the 
fact that it is signed without reservation by three employ- 
ers as well as by all the operatives on the committee, is 
surely of great significance. It is an encouraging forecast 
of that new spirit of adventure that is manifesting itself in 
England today, a spirit that before many months have 
passed may carry everything before it 
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How Would Such a Scheme Work in America?— A Symposium 



Cleveland, Ohio, Alight Test the Scheme, Says 
Roger Babson 

A good many things can be done in England which can- 
not be done here. The small size and compact relations 
of Great Britain make it very easy to organize and carry 
out national plans. There are but two divisions of England, 
i. e., the urban and the rural divisions, and the former may 
almost be limited to the London area, since the conditions 
which 4 prevail in the other large cities are more nearly com- 
parable with the conditions of the country as a whole. 
Furthermore, the fact that the people are of one race helps 
to the same end. 

I cannot conceive of the establishment of a plan for the 
management of the building trade in this country similar 
to the one proposed for England. 

However, this does not mean that the plan has no merit. 
It is unquestionably what should be done. The trouble is 
the physical difficulties of doing it here are so great. 

On the other hand, there are large sections of our 
country where the building trades are thoroughly organized 
on each side. In many of our large cities, such as Boston, 
Cleveland and Chicago, there are associations of building 
contractors which include practically all such concerns and 
the building workers in the districts are also thoroughly 
organized; the two bodies having continual and fairly 
satisfactory relations with each other. These organizations 
seem to be the natural units in the building trade in the 
United States. Moreover, the sectional organization of 
society in the United States seems to me to make it possible 
for some one city to try out a plan similar to what is being 
done in England. For example, the city of Cleveland is in 
excellent condition to try out this kind of a plan. If it 
works in Cleveland, it might be extended to other cities. 
The application of such a plan in blanket form to the United 
States is entirely out of the question. 

Roger W. Babson, 
Economic Engineer and President of Bdbsoris 
Statistical Organization. 

Industry For Service Not For Profit, a First 
Essential, Says Ordway Tead 

Any plan of industrial constitutionalism which is put into 
effect today is necessarily subject to the inconsistencies of 
present-day business operation. But any industry, which 
will on a national scale sincerely make two declarations and 
take the practical consequence can go a long way toward a 
more scientific and human, economic structure. First, 
there is the revolutionary declaration of motive that the 
industry is to organize itself as a service and to provide for 
human needs, and not to extract private profits. Second, 
there is the implied conclusion that only those plants, those 
workers, managers and capital lenders whose services are 
needed will be maintained by the industry. All the essential 
functions are to be recognized and provided ; but once it is 
shown that a function — like the provision of capital, for 
example — can be more scientifically and economically per- 
formed otherwise than by the loans of private capital hol- 
ders, the function would then be allocated to whatever new 
functionary is found to perform the service better. 

Perhaps the most serious danger of a plan conceived in 
the splendid enthusiasm of Mr. Sparkes' devotion is that 
payment for capital (even a limited dividend) will tend to 
be regarded as a vested right. Mr. Sparkes is largely right 



in assuming that managers and manual workers can afford 
to work with a closer sense of their common interest in pro- 
duction and in economy ;~and in assuming that the real 
divergence comes between the owners and all the workers. 
But his plan, while it makes a fine beginning, must, I be- 
lieve, if the workers are to be kept in a cordial frame of 
mind make a conscious effort to minimize the part inevi- 
tably now played in control by those who happen to own. 

Mr. Sparkes' labors on behalf of industrial constitutional- 
ism are a permanent achievement. And perhaps the most 
significant element in this achievement is his emphasis upon 
the service motive. New methods of a hundred kinds will 
spring into life to objectify this motive. But once it is 
established, once managers and manual workers realize that 
their industry can be made a public service, all the rest will 
be added unto us. 

Ordway Tead, 
Member of the Bureau of Industrial Research, 
New York City. 

"Wonderful-If It Works 99 - George W. Coleman 

It seems too good to be true. But it certainly has the true 
spirit in it. Only by such an approach will we ever find our 
way through the intricate tangle of industrial conflicts. 
England has made more progress in political democracy 
with less violence and bloodshed than any other great 
nation. She seems likely to make the same kind of progress 
in the same way toward industrial democracy. The In- 
dustrial Council for the Building Industry of Great Britain 
is at the furthest outpost in the evolution toward a sane 
and complete readjustment of our industrial relations. 

The method the Council employs is fundamental to all 
substantial and permanent progress — that of bringing to- 
gether in a co-operative spirit those interests which under 
the old order have been bound to fight each other to the last 
extremity. This is the get-together spirit in action right out 
on the firing line. Those who help to make it work will be 
entitled to the greatest credit as the inventors and first 
users of an instrument for industrial relations capable of 
bringing the greatest blessing to mankind. 

The removal of fear from loss of employment on the one 
side and loss of capital on the other releases energies and 
capacities which joined together for a common purpose will 
accomplish results that will astonish everybody concerned. 

This new venture in industrial life will be watched with 
the keenest interest the world around. Will it work? With 
increasing power and success? Or is it only another false 
beacon light? 

George W. Coleman, 
Director of the Ford Hall Meetings, 
Boston, Mass. 

Miss Wald and Mrs. Kelley Ask Two Pertinent 
Questions 

We have read with care "Planning the New Industrial 
Order" by Malcolm Sparkes, finding it an exceedingly 
stimulating description of an admirable experiment. One 
especial excellence is the practice of taking decisions by a 
majority of the whole Council, instead of requiring a 
majority on both sides. This is, indeed, a fundamental 
matter ! 

In the end, however, the article leaves in the mind one or 
two unanswered questions : 
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Is not the proposed organization, while it starts out with 
lofty intentions, in danger of becoming, through the pres- 
sure of industrial conditions surrounding it, as the years 
go by, a workable engine for greatly raising the cost of 
building for the sole advantage of the employers and 
employees ? 

Would it net be feasible to include in the proposed group 
architects, designers, decorators, with heating, lighting, 
ventilating, electrical and safety engineers, besides the 
employers and employees? Or are these congeries of con- 
tributors to the perfection of buildings perhaps already in- 
tended to be embraced within the plan ? These professional 
men all share in the disadvantages and discouragements of 
recurring times of stagnation in the building trades. 

On the other hand, they have their own contributions to 
make to the development of this great industry. Would 
not their participation, with all their consciousness of the 
needs of the public, make the building trades under the 
proposed plan even more completely a self-governing unit? 

Lillian D. Wald, 
Head of the Henry Street Settlement, New York 
Florence Kelley, 
Secretary of the National Consumers' League. 

Professor Ross Says That Absolutism in Industry 
Is Doomed 

With reference to the Building Trades' Parliament de- 
scribed by Mr. Sparkes, I will say that I look for the solu- 
tion of the problem of capital and labor along these lines. 
I mean, of course, the solution in our time. I am unable to 
forecast what the eventual solution will be. The undoubted 
labor unrest in all countries makes it clear that our present 
system of autocratic control in industry is doomed. The 
mood of the workers demonstrates that they will no longer 
tolerate in industry a type of control which has been so con- 
demned in the political field. It is impossible to persuade 
a really democratic working class to reconcile themselves to 
the present absolutism in industry. 

On the other hand, there can be no proposition of demo- 
cratic control analogous to what we have in the political 
field. Running an industry by the organized workmen 
themselves would be certain to lead to a great loss of pro- 
ductivity and waste of materials. We need the intelligence, 
initiative and wide outlook of the business man. Hence, 
what we should strive for is something like constitutional- 
ism in the management of industries. The capitalist or the 
capitalist manager has a part to play and his control must 
be qualified by a body representing both capital and labor. 
I do not believe that the parliament Mr. Sparkes describes 
is incompatible with capable and intelligent direction of 
industry. It certainly should be better than the present 
system in calling forth the good will of the worker and 
protecting his interests. 

E. A. Ross, 
Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Interesting and Inspiring, Says Bishop Williams 

I have read with great interest the advance proof of the 
article on "Planning the New Industrial Order," the work 
of the Building Trades' Parliament of Great Britain, by 
Malcolm Sparkes. The article is intensely interesting and 
greatly inspiring. It gives one hope in the present perplexed 
outlook. We are standing between two camps of unreason, 
—one, that of the fanatical radicals who would overturn 
our whole civilization and substitute the autocracy of the 
proletariat for the present autocracy of the privileged; the 
other, the camp of the extreme reactionaries who stand for 



the sacrosanct system of things as they are and resist all 
change, however reasonable. The only hope in such a situa- 
tion is the organization of some reasonable industrial democ- 
racy, and the work of the Building Trades' Parliament of 
Great Britain as described in this article seems to me to 
outline certain lines of approach towards this goal. 

Charles D. Williams, 

Bishop of Michigan. 

A Courageous and Hopeful Scheme, Says James 
Myers 

At a time of so much disappointment to those who had 
hoped to see capital and labor getting together in America, 
it is refreshing to read of British labor and capital actually 
coming together in a spirit of "mutual confidence, real jus- 
tice and constructive good-will." One is led to thank God 
and take courage. 

The program of the Building Trades' Parliament of 
Great Britain (the Report of the Committee on Organized 
Public Service) is radical in the true sense of the term — 
going down to the roots of the matter. It proposes to re- 
move one of the chief causes of the limitation of production 
by abating the fear of unemployment. It proposes to limit 
interest on capital and to pay interest only on "approved 
capital." This, it seems to me, is one of its most important 
contributions to progressive thought. It breaks through 
the Hindenburg line of business, which has stood so firmly 
for passing on to the consumer all increased costs of pro- 
duction, and never dreaming of allowing them to affect 
dividends 1 The "approving" of capital should do away 
with watered stock, and this together with the limitation 
of interest on capital should free further sums for wages 
and toward reducing prices to the public. The guaranteeing 
of the interest on capital also removes the most popular 
argument for high interest — that of the "risk" involved. 

The proposal to pay salaries to owner-managers (and 
have their salaries reviewed by joint committees) also 
tends to clear up a point about which it has paid capital 
to maintain a heavy fog/of confused thought. One man is 
often both a capitalist and a manager-worker in his own 
plant. But this ought not to confuse the distinction between 
capital and labor. Pay him a fair salary as a worker, and 
limit his interest as a capitalist. 

The provision for publicity in regard to earnings and 
surplus and the proposal to take into conference accredited 
representatives of the public (this would exclude the Garys) 
and scientifically to adjust prices, are final constructive 
proposals which are in advance of most other schemes of 
industrial democracy which ordinarily provide no adequate 
safeguard to the public from joint profiteering by a com- 
bination of capital and labor. 

Altogether the report seems to me to be the most hope- 
ful thing I have seen, and I am thankful to know that there 
are employers "somewhere in Europe" who find in "col- 
lective bargaining" no more of an obstacle to co-operation 
with Labor, than a fence is to an eagle. They are moving 
on a higher plane of constructive industrial statesmanship. 

James Myers, 
Secretary of the Board of Operatives at the Garner 
Print Works, Wappingers Falls, New York. 

A Business Man's View of the Scheme Is Frankly 
Pessimistic 

I think the plan of the Building Trades' Parliament is 
economically unsound because of the fact that self-interest 
is still the dominant motive in business both on the part of 
workers and employers. If the service of the community 
were really the dominant interest doubtless this machinery 
would work. Indeed almost any machinery would work. 
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But recent experience in England of the widespread abuse of 
the Government's unemployment dole would seem to prove 
that many workmen would not object, to say the least, to 
continued unemployment to long as they received an ade- 
quate grant as is suggested in this scheme of the Building 
Trades' Parliament. Again, with wages fixed aad secure 
self-interest would not be as strong an incentive as at 
present to maximum production. 

On the side of the investor self-interest would operate to 
prevent investment rather than to encourage it for the 
reason that losses would be incurred by poor management 
and there would be no direct reward for good management. 
The fact that five out of eight employers voted against the 
plan would indicate this although under the scheme the em- 
ployer himself would be assured of his salary and would 
not be in as disadvantageous a position as the investor. 

A. B. C. 

Reform Scheme — 1919 Model, Is the View of 
L. 5. Chumley. 

Having subscribed to the principles of the Industrial 
Workers of the World I cannot look with favor upon any 
plan that has a tendency to perpetuate capitalism, even in 
a modified form. 

The first paragraph of the preamble to the constitution of 
the Industrial Workers of the World says: "The working 
class and the employing class have nothing in common." 
That is a bold, frank statement and if it is correct as we 
claim that it is, we are bound to hold with suspicion, nay 
contempt, any plan that recognizes the right of any group to 
exploit another. 

In this article, "Planning the New Industrial Order," we 
find the employers meeting with the employees presumably 
for the purpose of investigation and the settlement of dis- 
putes. Whether intentional or not it is an arrangement 
whereby the employers will be able to find out to what 
limit their employees can be exploited. 

What is meant by "team work" is an attempt to revive 
the obsolete idea that the interests of the employers and 
employees are identical. 

I see nothing revolutionary in a plan that recognizes ex- 
ploitation. It is a repetition of an old scheme, made and 
remade by well-meaning reformers and in this case all 
dressed up in 1919 phrases. 

It may have a meaning as a forecast — forecasting the 
struggle the employers intend putting up before the end. 
Tolstoi said, "The masters will do anything but get oft the 
backs of the workers." 

L. S. Chumley. 
Editor of "The Rebel Worker/' 

A. B. Gilbert Sees Great Promise in the Plan 

The Building Trades' Parliament of Great Britain as 
developed by certain employers and employees there ap- 
pears to me as having great promise for unmonopolized 
industry. If secondary manufacturers, builders, small 
trades people, and perhaps farmers could thus get together 
with labor they could not only solve their immediate prob- 
lems with labor peaceably but could take some effective 
common action against monopolies. We could look forward 
to many years of prosperity if monopoly of natural re- 
sources or raw materials and monopoly of those utilities 
which bring mankind together could be removed. As it Is 
we are not succeeding in feeding and otherwise keeping up 
the standard of living of the masses, and the future looks 
dark. 

The proposition for limiting profit to capital and for 
establishing salaries for owner-managers seems particularly 
well designed to meet the new psychology of the working 



world. The double standard of business morality is not 
defensible. If the owner is entitled to all he can get, labor 
certainly is. There was a time when workingmen in general 
gave little heed to what their employers made, but war 
profiteering opened their eyes. They have tasted the bitter 
fruit of knowledge and like our first parents cannot be the 
same again. Labor is no longer willing to heed the call for 
sacrifice, for contentment with old wages so long as em- 
ployers can take all they can get. The sooner we give recog- 
nition to this change of attitude in law and in the manage- 
ment of business the sooner we shall arrive at industrial 
peace. 

Again the Industrial Parliament plan appears to recognize 
that the workman's primary urge is to protect his family and 
after that to get ahead. It will attempt to stabilize building 
so as to provide steady employment and arrange for quick 
transfer of workers to new work. It will provide unem- 
ployment insurance. Thus one of the great fears of the 
workman would be removed, and as in the case of social 
insurance, the standard of living would be raised. The 
worker now tries to provide against unemployment, sick- 
ness, accident, old age by skimping on necessaries and 
feverish saving and very few of them ever succeed in getting 
what an intelligent person would regard as adequate pro- 
tection. 

One would probably be rash to prophesy unqualified 
success for the plan because employers' groups who could 
apply it are so much tied up with the forces of special 
privilege. In America the trusts have acquired consider- 
able control of construction companies and over all our 
business rests the heavy, stupid hand of the financier. Eng- 
land may not be much better off than we are in this respect. 
But there is nothing to be lost by hoping for its success and 
for enlightenment equal to our industrial problems. 

A. B. Gilbert, 
Associate Editor of "The Nonpartisan Leader." 

Dr. Warbasse Asks About the Consumers 

The recommendations of the British Building Trades' 
Parliament is in line with the trend of things in Great 
Britain. It is an indication of the willingness of the em- 
ployers to compromise with the employees. This willing- 
ness has the pragmatic basis of necessity underlying it. 
The employers enter into such schemes not because of any 
yearning on their part to give labor a voice in industry, but 
because they are aware that if labor is not given at lea* 
this much there is a large probability that it will take wore. 

Compared with the prevalent industrial methods, it is 
highly advantageous to the two parties concerned. It 
stabilizes industry and guarantees a rate of income for the 
employers, who should be very happy about it. It provides 
labor with greater assurance of employment and income. 

But the third, and most important party, seems not to 
receive the consideration even of the mention of his name. 
He is the consumer. He is the person who is to occupy the 
houses, either as tenant or owner; and it is he who makes 
the business possible. 

The difficulties in these schemes is that they do not aim 
to make houses more accessible to those who need houses. 
In a sense, this plan may be regarded as a pleasant con- 
spiracy between boss employers and their pugnacious 
workers to carry on harmoniously the prevalent enterprise 
of exploiting the consumer. Heretofore the enterprise has 
been carried on with discord. 

While the consumer — and he is everybody — is glad to 
have the structure, which he hopes to convert into a home, 
produced in harmony; still if that harmony does not reduce 
the cost of housing it boots him little. Better access to 
housing requires lessening the cost. This plan of the Build- 
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ing Trades' Parliament not only does not provide for that, 
but probably will result in increasing the cost of housing. 

There are sixty-six people in the plan who should be left 
out. They are die representatives of the employers asso- 
ciations. They should be supplanted by sixty-six represent- 
atives of the consumers. And this is precisely what the 
Co-operative Movement is doing — replacing the profit mak- 
ing boss by the consumer. 

Among co-operative societies the world over, this alliance 
of the consumer with labor in home-building is going on. 
Even in benighted New York City is an example of such a 
co-operative enterprise, which far transcends in social sig- 
nificance the best that the British Building Trades' Parlia- 
ment has contemplated. J. p. Warbasse, 

President of the Co-operative League of America. 

America Lags Behind in Such Matters, Says Felix 
Adler 

The article by Malcolm Sparkes is quite exceptionally 
interesting to me. I have just given two addresses on 
consecutive Sunday mornings in which I explained the idea 
of a great industry as an organized unit for public service. 
My approach and spiritual outlook are not the same as that 
of this Building Trades' Council, but the practical arrange- 
ments advocated are very similar. That English employers 
and wage-earners should be ready, not only to entertain but 
to experiment with such advanced ideas is very gratifying, 
and perhaps a bit humiliating to us on this side of the water, 
who, in matters relating to labor seem to be still lacking in 
ideas and lagging in practice. Felix Adler, 

Leader of the Society for Ethical Culture 
of New York. 

Almost Too Good to Be True, Says Vida Scudder 

The article by Mr. Sparkes seems almost too good to be 
true. No academic amateur like myself can venture to 
judge the details, but no disinterested person who thinks 
can fail to applaud the principles. One makes a special Act 
of Thanks for the three employers who voted with the men. 
We cannot expect the solid employing class to swing over to 
Ihe democratic side; some of them will fight to the finish. 
But hope rises that here as well as in England, a sufficient 
number, especially from those under the influence of Chris- 
tianity, may vote with the workers to secure a clean majority 
in important decisions and to open the way for peaceful 
advance. 

In these dark days, indications such as this article fur- 
nishes are welcome as cold water to thirst. During the 
last five years, nothing has been more reassuring to me than 
the fact that as regards international issues the labor and 
socialist groups have worked out their ideas on a far higher 
level than the governments. They are on their way to cap- 
tune these governments, and if we can feel trust in the 
integrity and intelligence of the great democratic forces ris- 
ing from below, we may endure the evil chaos of the times 
with a stout heart. No Anglo-Saxon however wants to see 
exclusive group-control; and indications like this scheme, 
that the expert and wide knowledge of the employers is 
entering into friendly co-operation with the commonsense 
and idealism of labor, brings real comfort. 



The plan reads so sensibly,— as sensibly as the New Tes- 
tament ! Why should not such schemes prove as contagious 
among all classes as the more extreme schemes of the 
Soviets are proving among the working classes? 

Vida D. Scudder, 
Professor of English Literature at Wettesley 
College Wellesley, Mass. 

Are British Workers Backing the Scheme? Asks 
Joseph Schlossberg 

In England they do things better than we do here. 

We are trying to imitate the English and always bungle. 
Our political system is copied from the "Mother Country," 
but with an all-powerful President instead of a powerless 
King and a National Court as a "Supreme Ruler." Our 
trade union system is a caricature of the English. We are 
now trying to model an American Labor Party after the 
British organization. So far we have only succeeded in 
launching the name. When the English miners demanded 
the nationalization of the mining industry we began talking 
of the "Plumb Plan." In England it was a revolutionary 
demand of the working class. Here it is a "Plan." The 
"Labor Movement," i. e., the "authorized" spokesmen 
never elected by the rank and file, seems to have adminis- 
tered sufficient anesthetics to the "Plan," which was bom 
with a lusty shout to make it hold the peace, perhaps for- 
ever. 

Now the Building Trades organization in England makes 
a new move in the direction of Industrial Democracy. 
Under the circumstances, the Building Trades Parliament 
of Great Britain seems very interesting, certainly more in- 
teresting than our own capital, labor and public burlesque 
with presidential blessings. One of the most striking clauses 
in the program is the provision for unemployment insur- 
ance. We are trying to solve that problem in our clothing 
industry in a somewhat similar manner. 

The big question to me is : Is there a powerful and intelli- 
gent Building Trades organization of the workers in Great 
Britain? If there is and it is a party to the new institution, 
the latter will be useful to the workers, otherwise it will 
not live. If there is no such organization of workers to 
control the new institution for the people the "Parliament" 
will degenerate to what its name signifies — a place for talk- 
ing, without action. No such institution can be constructed 
mechanically. It must have its roots in the people in order 
to thrive. Social problems can be solved neither by extermi- 
nation, which is the policy of American capitalism to-day, 
nor by cunning, which seems to be the policy of the British 
ruling class, and which I hope is not behind the proposed 
Building Trades Parliament. Those problems will be 
solved only by a united and intelligent working class 
through its economic and political organizations. The de- 
termining factor is the answer to the question : What work- 
ing-class force is there behind the new Industrial Parlia- 
ment? If there is a powerful organization behind it, it 
might mean the beginning of an Industrial Government 
which will replace the political government. 

Joseph Schlossberg, 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers' 
Union, New York City. 



An Editorial Summary 

AMIDST the confusion and strife of our modern in- 
dustrial situation certain constructive elements are 
developing which demand our careful attention and 
study. Shop Committees of one sort or another have be- 



come so common both in England and America that one 
almost forgets that they are a comparatively new invention. 
Other schemes passing under the name of "industrial de- 
mocracy" are growing in number, though in most cases that 
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tine phrase is unfortunately misleading. The present-day 
rule of the employer or the owner, directly or through 
managers, is truly enough industrial autocracy, and so far 
most of the concessions made to the employees amount only 
to a first step in industrial self-government. At best a con- 
stitutional monarchy, not a democracy, has been set up by 
a few of the more enlightened employers, in which very 
limited powers are granted to the representatives of the 
workers. 

Perhaps the most famous, though not the most commend- 
able of these plans in America, is the Leitch scheme in 
which the industry is governed under the forms of the 
American political system with a House (chosen by the 
workers), a Senate (composed of the foremen) and a 
Cabinet (composed of the department managers with the 
president of the company as chief executive). The powers 
of these bodies are by no means similar to those of their 
political analogues and undoubtedly the majority of com- 
petent critics would agree with the judgment of a recent 
writer, "Final control . . . rests precisely where it did before 
the system was developed/' The Demuth Tobacco Pipe 
Company, in which this system was established, has recently 
had a strike in which a newly organized union of workers 
listed "industrial democracy" of the Leitch brand among 
their grievances. 

As compared with these tentative steps in industrial self- 
government, the constitution of the Building Trades' Par- 
liament of Great Britain is a radical document. It may be 
well to summarize some of its unique features. 

1. It is conceived in terms of the whole industry as a 
national unit. So ambitious a scheme would be obviously 
impossible for a single employer, however strong, to put 
in operation. In any attempt to apply such a scheme in 
America the great extent of the country might make it 
advisable to begin with several regional units rather than 
with one national council, but clearly the principle of con- 
sidering the industry as a whole is essential to read industrial 
democracy. 

2. The plan presupposes the existence of both an em- 
ployers' association and a union of employees — each practic- 
ally one hundred per cent, strong. It is they who elect the 
representatives to the Council. This feature is generally 
common to English plans, but in America too often "shop 
representation" seems to the workers a substitute for, even 
a defence against, the real labor union. It is axiomatic that 
however benevolent an employer may be, he is still, in the 
last analysis, the autocrat in any industry where the work- 
ers are not strongly organized in labor unions whose mem- 
bership is coextensive with the whole craft or industry. 

3. The scope of the Building Trades' Parliament is far 
more extensive than that of any other scheme which has yet 
been put in operation. "It opens up the whole question of 
industrial control and the status of labor." In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note the recent comment on Amer- 
ican plans of industrial democracy made by the Commission 
on Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church : 

"It may be pointed out at the start, however, that no one 
of these plans, or in fact any thus far instituted in this country, 
makes any real provision for workers' participation in the 
management of the enterprise as such — this being, as already 
noted, the ultimate, if not the immediate, demand of British 
labor. The American plans, even the best of them, have to do 
with such matters as wages, hours, conditions, etc., but do not 
admit the employees or their representatives into the real 
direction of affairs." # 



* It should be added that to the writer's knowledge, certain 
industrial experiments are now being tried in the United States, 
which fo further towards workers' control than this criticism 
would imply. 



4. But the most striking thing about the new parliament, as 
Mr. Sparkes recognizes, is its boldness in facing the future. 
The Whitley Council plan in England and every similar plan 
in America assumes the continued existence of two classes : 
capitalists or employers, and laborers or employees. Those 
who believe that the next step is joint representation of, and 
joint action by, these two groups cannot accept as wholly 
sound any plan which presupposes their continued existence 
as two separate and conflicting bodies. We may properly 
be suspicious, too, of any scheme which would prolong the 
power of those whom Thorstein Veblen calls "absentee 
owners." The plan Mr. Sparkes outlines does not, to be 
sure, try to set a definite end to the existence of the em- 
ployers' group. It does not specifically point to the ultimate 
goal of those who, like the Guild socialists, look to the erec- 
tion of a completely self-governing guild of the workers 
with hand and brain which will control the necessary capital 
of the industry. But it significantly leaves the way open — 
even clears the way — for such a development. The consti- 
tution of this Building Trades' Parliament is written in 
terms of "a new and better industrial order." It provides 
— and this is a far-visioned and far-reaching proposal — 
for decision by a majority of the whole Council which 
means all the members voting as builders not as employers 
and employees. (This is a definite break with the conception 
of a permanent balance of power between capital and labor.) 
It limits profits and proposes to pay owners for their 
services. The inevitable effect of such a scheme will be to 
educate the workers in the management of industry, and to 
bridge the gulf between them and the technicians of all 
sorts without whose adherence to labor rather than to 
capital, as Mr. Veblen points out, a new economic order 
cannot be securely established. Above all it is based frankly 
on a faith that there is such a thing as honest pride and joy 
in work, that the true motive in industry is creative, and that 
that motive will function more efficiently than the mad chase 
for profit. If this is not so, our hope is vain. 

To decide whether the details of the constitution of the 
Building Trades' Parliament in Great Britain are applicable 
in America is the work of experti. Even in England the 
plan has yet to face the test of action. But surely the under- 
lying principles of the plan must be applied to industries 
in every country if substantial progress is to be made to- 
wards the fulfillment of the hopes of those who look for 
"industrial democracy" as the open sesame to a new world. 

At best— as Mr. Sparkes would doubtless be the first to 
agree— industrial democracy is not such a panacea for all 
our ills as enthusiasts would claim it to be. If every in- 
dustry in Western Europe and America were to set up a 
copy of the British Building Trades' Parliament there 
would still remain untouched such root questions as the 
ownership of land and mineral wealth ; the problem of the 
imperialistic attitude of all classes to their exploited fellow 
beings in Asia and Africa; and in general the whole wide 
range of problems connected with the relation of men as 
producers and men as consumers. 

But such practical good will and intelligence as are mani- 
fested in this adventurous scheme of the Building Trades' 
Parliament may be trusted to go on from victory to victory. 
If we can establish a new and a nobler motive in industry, 
we can look for the prevalence of that motive in life. And 
that is one great reason why the successful working out of 
the Building Trades' Parliament in Britain is a matter of 
vital interest and hope for all the world. 
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Peace and the Financiers 

AS WE go to press the Senate has rejected the Treaty 
of Paris.* We still think it probable that some 
kind of compromise will be arrived at by which new nego- 
tiations with Germany will be avoided and America kept 
in a somewhat tenuous connection with the League of 
Nations. Whatever his opinion may be no one can be really 
satisfied with the situation or with all the motives and 
methods of the long conflict ; yet we can at least be thank- 
ful that the net result of the Senate's resolutions will be to 
keep the United States from a close partnership with the 
unholy Alliance which has brought to devastated Europe 
not peace but new wars. It is not enough, however, that 
we should be kept clear from the entanglements of Article 
X. If our financiers become partners in the economic im- 
perialism of Britain or Japan or France, the diplomats of 
the old order will have gained their chief end. Britain was 
not formally allied with Russia when her bankers saved 
the Tsar's autocracy in 1906 by lending him the money he 
needed to make him independent of the Duma. Foreign 
imperialisms can get the sinews of war from Wall Street 
without a formal alliance being made in Washington. The 
world's peace will be a mockery if under cover of the noble 
purpose of raising Europe to her feet American bankers 
use American money to help not primarily £he hungry and 
hopeless peoples but the armament makers, the soldiers, 
and the Empire builders. 

Interpreting the Vote 

THIS IS an off-year in American politics and out of the 
miscellaneous results of the recent elections many 
different groups are extracting some satisfaction : the wets 
because of their apparent victory by a small margin in Ohio ; 
opponents of the Treaty because of the Republican victory 
in Kentucky; anti-Tammany forces because of their vic- 
tories in the local New York elections ; the Irish because it 
was their vote which did the trick and punished their dis- 
loyal Tammany friends; decent folk in general because of 
the defeat in San Francisco of Fickert, the unprincipled 
prosecutor of Tom Mooney. In New York City the So- 
cialists polled a surprising vote. After serious internal 
dissension, with little or no money for campaign purposes 
and no conspicuous leader they polled approximately 127,000 
votes for the President of the Board of Aldermen and a 
total of 150,000 for the various assemblymen. The latter 
figure is in excess of the Hillquit vote two years ago, which, 
as was generally admitted, was not a true measure of the 
strength of socialism. In Buffalo a socialist city commis- 
sioner was elected. 

But the most exuberant rejoicing comes from conser- 
vatives over results in Massachusetts, where Governor 



* We have tried to summarize our general position on the 
Treaty in the October issue of this magazine which is still held 
on the press because of the strike and lockout of the printers. 



Coolidge was re-elected by an overwhelming majority. 
Thereby, we are told, it has once more been proved that 
"reds have no chance when good citizens are not too much 
divided." President Wilson telegraphed his congratulations 
to this Republican Governor on a victory for law and order. 
The basis for this rejoicing is in the fact that Mr. Long, 
the defeated Democratic candidate, favored the reinstate- 
ment of those striking policemen who humbly applied for 
it after the strike was broken. So far as we are aware he 
did not specifically advocate the right of the police to strike; 
he certainly advocated no general revolutionary theories, 
yet his "sovietism," a New York Times' correspondent de- 
clared, was "as frank and open as that of Lenin and 
Trotzky." If that were the case the election ought hardly 
to have caused such general newspaper rejoicing. Rather 
the editors should be alarmed that almost 200,000 citizens 
in staid old Massachusetts voted for this Bolshevik. Of 
course nothing of the sort is true. Whether Governor 
Coolidge's services to the forces of law and order were as 
great as they are now represented to have been, may be 
open to doubt in view of the fact that under his governor- 
ship, although the strike had long been foreseen, Boston 
was left for twenty-four hours to the mercy of hoodlums. 
But the voters accepted the story and in a ratio of 23 to 
14 voted for Mr. Coolidge. Thereby they illustrated the 
present-day conservatism of dominant American public 
opinion. 

Moving to the Left 

SOME VERY significant elections have taken place 
recently in foreign lands. In Canada the United Farm- 
ers, a new and politically inexperienced party with practi- 
cally no newspaper support save from their own progressive 
organ, The Farmers' Sun, has achieved a decisive victory 
in the Ontario elections. The farmers do not control the 
majority of the legislature, but a coalition between them 
and the Labor Party has set up an Executive cabinet with 
strong legislative support, and progressive legislation in the 
interests of the citizens of Ontario is promised. The coali- 
tion is vigorously opposed to those twin evils, conscription 
and imperialism. Not only in the provincial legislature of 
Ontario are the United Farmers victorious, they have also 
lately triumphed in various provinces in by-elections for the 
Dominion parliament. 

In Britain the movement of the voters toward the ranks 
of the Labor Party has been decisively demonstrated in 
the recent municipal elections. Labor is now in control of 
the government of a score of cities in all parts of the coun- 
try, and in Manchester and Leeds for the first time in his- 
tory Labor Lord Mayors preside over the City Councils. 

In Belgium the Socialists have gained twenty-seven seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies at the expense of the Clericals, 
a fact which the neutral Le Soir calls "a thrust toward the 
Left, which must be taken into consideration." 
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n the Italian general election at the time of writing, the 
ialists are leading in Rome, Turin, Milan, Florence and 
er cities, but are losing in the rural districts. The present 
inet will probably retain its power, 
n France the nationalistic coalition against the Socialists 
won a sweeping victory. This may be explained by 
native conservatism of the peasantry and the strength 
the bourgeoisie, reinforced by the psychology of victory, 
menceau may well rejoice at this justification of his pol- 
by the French electorate. Whether posterity will be of 
same opinion is open to doubt — but then, as Clemenceau 
aid probably say, "What has posterity done for us?" 

mming the Channels 

rICTOR BERGER has been denied his seat in the 
House of Representatives with but one dissenting 
t. Scott Nearing has been forbidden to speak in Grand 
)ids, Michigan. The historic hall of Cooper Union in 
n York has been closed to all Socialists. W. Z. Foster, 
organizer for the steel workers, has been "run out" of 
nstown, Pa., by vigilantes one of whose leaders was the 
•etary of the Y. M. C. A. These events demand the 
ntion of more or less liberal papers like the New York 
be which have repeatedly said that in the processes of 
tical democracy, socialists and radicals of all sorts have 
quate means to advance their cause. The Globe would 
w the line only at all advocacy of force to change our 
11 of government. As steadfast opponents of violence 
earnestly call upon liberal-minded Americans to make 
d this boast that in discussion and the ballot, the radical 
all the weapons he needs or should ask. This vindica- 
of our form of political democracy cannot be achieved 

consistent a disbeliever in violence as Scott Nearing 
orbidden the right to discuss public questions or if the 
:ens of Mr. Berger's district are denied him as their 
resentative in Congress merely because his views on war 
distasteful to his colleagues. He is but a poor Amer- 

1 who needs to be told that to obstruct the channels of 
locracy is to increase the danger of violence. 

iking Revolutionaries 

rO SPEECHES by Jim Larkin or any agitator gifted 
with the tongue of men and angels could make as 
ly revolutionists in so short a time as are made by gov- 
nent officials who raid I. W. W., communist and so- 
st offices without search warrants, wreck the property, 
beat up indiscriminately all those, young as well as 
whom they find within the four walls of the buildings. 
New York City, in the raid upon the Russian People's 
lse, nearly a thousand men and women were arrested, 
whom only thirty-five were held. Many others were 
ously beaten. The police entered rooms where nothing 
e seditious than arithmetic was being taught, and beat 
students so severely that blood was freely spilled. 
: present writer has seen a little primer of arithmetic, 
corner of which was soaked with blood. But this sort 
hing happens not only in New York. It is a part of a 
onal hysteria— a hysteria which makes men forget pity, 
on, and justice. 



If we were asked how we would deal with those men 
and women who believe in the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force, we would say that at least so long as they 
speak in general terms, begin no organized insurrection, 
stir up no specific deeds of overt violence, we do not con- 
sider it to be the part of wisdom for the government, even 
from its own standpoint, to put them in jail. Your thor- 
oughgoing revolutionary probably expects — even glories in 
— such a fate at the hands of what he calls a "bourgeois 
dictatorship." He in turn is eager to impose it upon his 
opponents if ever he is part of a "proletarian dictatorship." 
But why must we fight out our differences of opinion on 
this plan? Is it not plain horse sense to allow the open 
organization of men possessed of revolutionary theories 
rather than to drive them underground? The agitator is 
most dangerous when he wears a martyr's crown. As for 
all this cry for fresh legislation against the "reds," there is 
plenty of good law in America to deal with overt violence. 

One especial danger of the attempt to repress by force all 
revolutionary theories is that many innocent men and 
women are made to suffer in order that the few whom the 
government alleges to be guilty may be caught. Let the 
comfortable one hundred per cent American ask himself 
what he would do if his own club were raided, and he him- 
self dragged from his book, his head broken by a police- 
man's club and his sore and bleeding body thrown in prison 
to await the convenience of some police court judge. This 
is literally the fate of thousands of unoffending men and 
women in this country. Will it promote "Americanism"? 

Violence Breeds Violence 

AGAINST this doctrine of toleration for revolutionary 
opinion the tragic shooting in Centralia, Washing- 
ton, may be cited. "Now," good people are saying, "you 
see the harm of allowing the I. W. W. to continue to exist." 
But we make bold to reply that if as alleged the members 
of the I. W. W., without provocation, in cold blood, shot 
at the parade in Centralia on Armistice Day, even that 
despicable crime would not justify the present ruthlessness 
of officials and of mobs; it would merely show that some 
deranged men, goaded by real or imaginary injustices, had 
sacrificed their lives and their own cause as well in a mad 
attempt to get vengeance. But it is by no means certain 
that the shooting was without provocation. The Rev. Syd- 
ney Strong, of Seattle, telegraphs us that this tragedy was 
the culmination of a long feud, and that there is some evi- 
dence that the paraders themselves began an attack upon 
the I. W. W. hall. Press despatches in our eastern papers 
are still conflicting on this point. This much we do know 
that throughout the State of Washington there has been an 
effort on the part of the business interests to suppress not 
only the I. W. W. but the Nonpartisan League, one of 
whose organizers was tarred and feathered near this very 
town of Centralia a year or so ago. What the whole affair 
proves is simply the old truth that violence breeds violence. 
For saying this and for advocating political action by the 
workers The Union Record, owned by the labor unions 
of Seattle, has been raided and its editors arrested. The 
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attack upon a newspaper of the high character and general 
moderation of The Record is only another instance of that 
fury of reaction which is the surest way to provoke the 
violent revolution it ostensibly seeks to prevent. 

All the News They Think Fit to Print 

THERE are two ways in which our newspapers keep 
people in ignorance of the truth. One is not to publish 
the facts, the other is to publish them inconspicuously. An 
instance of this misleading policy occurred recently when 
almost every eastern paper published under big headlines 
the news that the Scandinavian-American Bank in Fargo, 
North Dakota, had been closed by a deputy bank examiner 
because of the "shameful mismanagement" of its funds in 
the interest of the Nonpartisan League. A few days later 
these same papers published inconspicuously on their back 
pages — if they published it at all — the later news that the 
Supreme Court of the State had ordered the bank to be 
reopened and had severely rebuked the politicians who 
were responsible for closing it in their effort to discredit 
the Nonpartisan League with which they are at war. When 
the bank reopened its customers deposited $450,000 in a 
single day to manifest their confidence in it. 

Again, on November 17, The New York Times published 
on the front page under a conspicuous headline a statement 
beginning as follows: 

CENTRALIA, Wash., Nov. 16. — A posse of forty men, 
composed of former soldiers and loggers, scoured the country 
today in the vicinity of Hannaford Valley in search of the 
I. W. W. fugitives who yesterday killed John Haney, one of a 
posse which was endeavoring to capture the men who had 
made a stand in Hunter's cabin. A special detail was charged 
with the recovery of Haney's body, which lay about ioo yards 
from the cabin where the fugitives were thought to be still 
lurking. The place is surrounded by dense woods. Every out- 
let is being guarded." 

On November 18, The New York Times published on the 
third page, in a most inconspicuous position, with practi- 
cally no headline, the following : 

CENTRALIA, Wash., Nov. 17.-— John Haney, a member 
of a posse, who was slain in a hunt for I. W. W. murder sus- 
pects in the Hannaford Valley Saturday, died from the 
fire of his own comrades through an accidental brush 
between separated parties, it was learned to-night when the 
body of the deputy was brought here." 

But how many readers who saw the first statement saw 

the second? 

Mr. Jenkins as a Casus Belli 

THE MEXICAN Government has arrested Mr. 
Jenkins, an American business man acting as Consul 
at Puebla, on the charge of complicity in his own sensa- 
tional abduction by bandits. It is true that for other than 
headline readers the stories of the bandits' raid and of the 
ransom contained certain incredible and mutually contra- 
dictory details ; moreover, we are informed that Mr. Jenkins 
has always been quite open in his opposition to the Carranza 
Government and in his desire for intervention by the United 
States. Nevertheless we are loathe to believe that an Ameri- 
can Consul could lend himself to so despicable a plot as the 
Mexican Government charges. The matter ought to be 
carefully and impartially investigated. It is important that 



the conspiracy against Mexican independence so active j 
few months ago should be killed and not merely scotched 

The System Itself Is the Profiteer 

THE PRICE of grade B milk in New York City is noi 
17j£c, an increase of 100 per cent, since pre-war days 
Milk is the indispensable food for children, two-fifths & 
whom in the Empire City according to the Board of Health 
are on or below the line of proper nutrition. The mother 
of these children will have heard without undue elation tha 
authorities in Washington report a drop in food prices oi 
2 per cent, during September. Twenty articles, it appears 
have decreased in price; onions 17%, potatoes 14%, lan 
9%, cabbages 8%, certain kinds of meat 4%, but rice, eggs 
butter, cornmeal, milk and most canned goods increased 
by an amount not stated in the despatch. Children and then 
mothers will scarcely find onions a satisfactory substitute 
for milk. It may be recalled that for some weeks the De- 
partment of Justice in what time it could spare fron 
staging its thrilling melodrama entitled "Raiding tlu 
Reds," has been trying with a great flourish of trumpets 
to reduce the cost of living. Congress has appropriated 
money to aid the Department's activities. Behold the nd 
result ! Onions are down and milk is up 1 To be sure son* 
of the small fry among the profiteers have felt the font 
of the law, but the Packers' monopoly is still unbroken ; th< 
criminal waste in the collection and distribution of milk stil 
continues ; and rent profiteering is an admitted scandal is 
not one but in most American cities. What have the federa 
state and municipal authorities done to end these evils? 

When will the people learn that the root causes of tb 
high cost of living are two: (1) The war, which was 21 
orgy of destruction for which we all must pay. (2) 
economic system which makes production for profit tb* 
chief incentive, which gives unfair advantage to a fe* 
favored individuals through rights of absolute ownership 
over natural resources that are necessary for all mankind 
and which fails to give scope or incentive to co-operatia^ 
and the creative impulses among the masses of men. 

In the year 1917, according to the Income Tax report* 
less than 5% of the adult population, collected $4,469,901 
354 in profit, rent and interest. Perhaps these figures shd 
light on the high cost of living. The Department of Jnsj 
tice may possibly do something to deal with profiteers, t| 
it ought to be obvious that the whole economic system pi 
a premium on profiteering. Nationalization and democn 
management of mines, railways and great public serv 
corporations, a proper system of land taxation, the devek 
ment of co-operative stores and industries — these are stt 
that a wise people would take on the road to the estaWis 
ment of a new system under which little children will 1 
be starved in a world of potential plenty, because their hn 
working parents cannot earn enough even to buy milk. 

Good News from the South 

THE REPORT that recent legislation has resulted 
the reduction of child labor in America by forty j 
cent, is good tidings for Christmas. 
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Jesus and Revolution 

By SAMUEL DICKEY 



jT7 AS JESUS a conservative or a liberal? a Tory or a 
▼ ▼ revolutionist? To answer these questions one must 
insider His attitude on problems vital to His own day 
ad to the Jewish community even though they seem to 
s of less significance than some of the questions that we 
re facing in these times. 

The Sabbath question was the most frequent cause of 
mtroversy between Jesus and His outstanding contem- 
ories. Here He unquestionably took the liberal view, 
id stood like Isaiah and Hosea for a spiritual rather than 

formal observance of the day (cf. Mk. 2:23-3:6; Isa. 
113-17; Hos. 2:11). His appeal to David's eating of the 
lowbread is to the exception rather than the rule of pre- 
sent That in itself affords a hint of the breadth of 
Lis point of view. 

In the discussions about eating with unwashed hands 
id about clean and unclean meats, Jesus showed more ob- 
tously His radical bent (Mk. 7:1-23; Mt 15:1-20). His 
ew principle that inward spirituality determines the ethi- 
d character of conduct, led Him to take a position which 
ractically nullifies a large section of the Levitical law. 
rhere is nothing from without the man that going into 
m can defile him" is flatly contradictory to Leviticus 
I and Deuteronomy XIV. The first generation of Chris- 
ans clearly understood how radical this was hence the 
vangelist's appropriate remark, "This he said, making all 
teats clean" (Mk. 7:19). 

Jesus' discussion of fasting is very similar. The "sons 
E the bridechamber" could not fast while the wedding fes- 
rities were in progress. When however "the bridegroom 
tall be taken away" their fasting would be the natural 
cpression of their inner mood. This principle does away 
ith all set and formal fastings. Doubtless the immediate 
iference was to the weekly fasts prescribed by the Phar- 
ees, but the principle affects even the Day of Atonement 
hich Lev. 16:31-34 prescribes as "an everlasting statute." 

It is often maintained these latter ordinances belong to 
e "ceremonial" as distinguished from the "moral law." 
ut the distinction is modern, and is nowhere found in 
e Old or New Testament When Paul wrote that Chris- 
ins were "not under law" (Gal. 5:18; Rom. 6:14) he 
eant the moral 'law" as well as the ceremonial — though 
: course he did not mean they were not under moral 
►ligation. Jesus does not explicitly say as much as Paul, 
it he must have been conscious that this was the practi- 
J outcome of his teaching. Indeed He implies this in 
mile when in connection with this very matter of fasting 
e says, "No man seweth a piece of undressed cloth on 
1 old garment, else that which should fill it up taketh 
om it, the new from the old, and a worse rent is made, 
nd no man putteth new wine into old wineskins ; else the 



wine will burst the skins, and the wine perisheth, and the 
skins; but they put new wine into fresh skins" (Mk. 2:21, 
22). 

Here the revolutionary self-consciousness of Jesus is un- 
mistakably revealed. He speaks as one who clearly saw the 
old forms could not be made over so as to hold the content 
of the new. Judaism could not be "patched up." The 
new Kingdom must establish a fresh order which should 
supercede the old, and He Himself had no hesitation in 
disregarding or annulling what he considered inconsistent 
with it in even the Law of Moses. 

The Sermon on the Mount 

Matthew's version of the Sermon on the Mount sets 
forth Jesus' most explicit teaching as to His relation to 
the Mosaic Law. To the casual reader the words "Till 
heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in 
no wise pass from the law till all things be accomplished" 
(5 :18) seem to settle the matter. Jesus meant every letter 
of the Law should be eternally valid. But we have already 
seen His own procedure made this impossible. He could 
not have maintained the perpetual validity of every "jot 
and tittle" of the Mosaic Law and then have abrogated the 
injunctions as to fasting and the ordinances regarding clean 
and unclean meats. The further discussion confirms this 
fully. Jesus goes on to illustrate in six instances His view 
of the Mosaic legislation. Two interest us especially. In 
place of the principle of retaliation, "an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth," repeatedly enunciated in the Mosaic 
Law (Ex. 21:24; Lv. 24:20; Dt 19:21) Jesus substitutes 
IBs own original "Resist not evil" (Mt. 5 39), and in place 
of "Love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy" (cf. Lv 
.19:18, where the context restricts neighbor to "the chil- 
dren of thy people") Jesus puts His own injunction, "Love 
your enemies" (Mt. 5 :44). The man who said these things 
knew he was correcting and contradicting the Old Testa- 
ment He could not have meant the latter retained per- 
petual validity in form as well as content Mt 5 :i8f, there- 
fore must have been meant to square with this. All that 
Jesus could have said in that passage was that His mission 
was constructive rather than destructive, that He came to 
"fulfil the law and the prophets," as the blossom and fruit 
fulfil the promise and expectation of the plant, or the under- 
lying principle gives content and reality to the outward form. 

All this is enough to show the broad and liberal spirit of 
Jesus. He never insists on orthodoxy, on precedent, on 
customary opinion or on ancient authority. On the con- 
trary He antagonized the highest authorities of his time, 
and supplemented and corrected the Law itself. He 
marked the beginning of a new order, and was abundantly 
conscious of His revolutionary role. 

But was Jesus not only revolutionary but also a revolu- 
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tionist? Is it true that "through something like eighteen 
years he suffered it (Rome's economic oppression). Then 
rebellion lit its fires within him. He dropped his carpen- 
ter's apron, surrounded himself with twelve other work- 
men, and set forth in a propaganda of popular arousement, 
the like of which for explosiveness and upheaval is not else- 
where found in history" (Bouck White, The Carpenter and 
the Rich Man, p. 23) ? 

The Use of Violence 

The attempt to prove that Jesus made any use of the 
sword or countenanced the use of violence in the realiza- 
tion of the Kingdom of God is futile. The oft' quoted 
verse, "Let him sell his cloak and buy a sword" (Lk. 23 136) 
is no literal injunction. The context shows it is quite fig- 
uratively intended. No doubt there were men among Je- 
sus' followers who fondly hoped and expected that He 
would one day assume this insurrectionary role. There is 
some thing pathetically human about Peter's cutting off 
the ear of the Temple constable. But Jesus' cure of the 
wound is a decisive repudiation of his act. 

Jesus seems to have determined from the beginning that 
he would be no insurrectionist. He excluded absolutely all 
use of force in the prosecution of his program. The "whip 
of cords" mentioned in John's account of the cleansing of 
the Temple (Jno. 2:15) is no exception, for he had dumb 
animals here to deal with. In speaking of "the violent" 
who attempt to take the Kingdom by force (Mt 11:12) 
He does not include Himself. He was no "Zealot" even 
though one of his followers bore this political epithet. His 
principle of Love clearly made the forcible coercion of 
the wills of others impossible and profitless. At the Temp- 
tation He put aside revolutionary "Zealotism," and never 
reverted to it. The mission He then formulated for Him- 
self was infinitely greater than that of a leader of political 
revolution. 

Nevertheless we must admit that Jesus could not have 
been ignorant and unmindful of what the success of His 
program would involve in the readjustment of the social 
and political forces at Jerusalem. We fail to attribute to 
Him ordinary common sense if we imagine that He stead- 
fastly set His face to go up to Jerusalem with no con- 
sidered plan. Did He contemplate a revolution — without 
the sword? 

Many feel the question settled by Jesus' reply to Pilate 
in John (18:36), "My Kingdom is not of this world." But 
it is not so simple. Probably the evangelist himself did not 
understand these words of a kingdom beyond the grave. 
They probably refer simply to the divine origin and escha- 
tological character of the Kingdom. If so they fall into 
harmony with the accounts in the other gospels of Jesus' 
utterances in His trial before the Jewish authorities. When 
questioned by the High Priest regarding His messiahship 
Jesus replies, "Ye shall see the son of man sitting at the 
right hand of power and coming with the clouds of heaven" 
(Mk. 14:62). This is a quotation from Daniel (7:13) 
^nd its context clearly shows that the Kingdom to be es- 



tablished by Jesus was intended to destroy and replace 
kingdoms of the world (cf. Daniel 7:14 and 2* 
Whether Jesus thought of all this as happening in 
near future or as indefinitely postponed docs not ma 
in the least The point is that Jesus predicted the icm 
fall of Jerusalem and Rome, and the substitution in the 
place a new order of society which He called the 
dom of God." 

He could not help, therefore, being conscious of an q 
position between His Kingdom and the state as then ax 
stituted. This conflict may have been conceived of large! 
on the eschatological plane, yet Jesus was no mere "quki 
ist" waiting for God to accomplish the reformation by H 
own miraculous power. He believed in taking a hand i 
the conflict. Such participation were His preaching an 
His miraculous cures. He had already seen "Satan h 
as lightning from heaven" (Lk. 10:18), and regarded th 
victory as already potentially won. His conscious assunif 
tion of the Messianic role at the last Passover would b 
farcical if He did not know what He was going to do i 
God justified His action and the people accepted His claim 

"Render unto Caesar" 

What was Jesus' attitude to Rome, the other tempon 
authority to which He owed allegiance? It is usually soj 
posed that the matter is settled by His sentence, "Ren* 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's and unto God ti 
things that are God's" (Mk. 12:13-17). Few passages i 
the Bible have been more misapplied. The evangelists te 
us it was not a sincere question of the Pharisees and Hen 
dians which opened the discussion, but was intended t 
"catch Him in His talk." Jesus indicated that He appn 
ciates this because He begins His reply, "Why tempt j 
me?" He was not therefore intending seriously to defis 
the limits of church and state for all time, nor to enthroa 
permanently the divine right of established governments- 
even though they be as bad as Caesar's ! Jesus' reply i 
in reality a clever avoidance of the dilemma they had pi 
to Him. If He answered it was lawful to pay tribute 1 
Rome, His patriotism as a Jew to his own oppressed an 
exploited nation was made questionable, and His presdg 
with the people endangered. If He replied that tribal 
was unlawful, He faced the charge of treason before ti 
Roman officials. But Jesus had no intention of beifl 
caught On the contrary He skillfully turns the tables a 
His questioners. 

The first clause, "Render unto Caesar the things that ai 
Caesar's," places "tribute paying" in its proper pcrspectnt 
It was not a religious question whether they paid it or ik 
— as many Jews maintained in His day, who felt the paj 
ment of tribute to foreign princes was treason to the Go 
and King of Israel — Caesar's image and superscription a 
his coin marked it as belonging to him and the plane fi 
indifferent Gentile and worldly matters. The really pi* 
Jew need not therefore have scruples about paying it H 
the sting of Jesus' reply lay in the second clause, "Red 
unto God the things that are God's." Here was a form" 
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"tribute" about which Pharisees and Herodians were 
strangely indifferent Here a supreme obligation they con- 
sistently ignored. Jesus' counter is therefore a searching 
condemnation of their whole unspiritual program, and a 
ringing call to religious and moral conceptions of the 
Kingdom of God." It is a mistake to find here an inten- 
tional legitimation of the divine right and permanent au- 
thority of the state and the fundamental separation of the 
spheres of the civil and religious. Rome to Jesus was a 
part of the passing world order. Like Assyria, Babylon, 
Persia and Greece, it too was to be smitten by "the stone" 
which was "cut out of the mountains without hands." To 
it Jesus felt no manner of allegiance. From it as from the 
Temple "the children" of the Kingdom were "free." 



We may conclude therefore that Jesus was consciously 
revolutionary, but not a revolutionist. He did not draw the 
sword against the authority of Jerusalem or of Rome. Nev- 
ertheless His messianic program included the downfall of 
both of them and the establishment in their place of a new 
social order and authority — that of the Kingdom of God. 
He did not, therefore, recognize the authority of either 
Jerusalem or Rome. He was no "loyal citizen" in the mod- 
ern sense. To God and that new order of His Kingdom 
His whole loyalty was given. Other things in comparison 
were matters of indifference. He might appear a fanatic 
or a rebel and die in consequence on the cross — He would 
be loyal still — through His very suffering God would see 
to it that the Kingdom should come. 



Tyranny at Home and Abroad 

THIS issue of the magazine in more than one place N THE authority of the National Association for the 

bears witness to a notable sense of fair play and V-/ Advancement of Colored People we give the following 

tolerance which characterizes the industrial struggle in summary of the action taken by the police and courts fol- 

England. The conditions which prevail in our steel towns lowing the recent race riots. 

would be unthinkable in England. Unfortunately, how- 1. Washington, D. C. No trials have so far taken place 

ever, British liberty is an article intended largely for home in connection with the Washington riots, 

use and not for export — not even across so narrow a sea 2. Omaha, Nebraska. Up to October 22, six white men 

as the Irish channel ; and it is never allowed to interfere and two white boys had been indicted, charged with murder 

with the onward sweep of British imperialism. Thus in the first degree, conspiracy to commit murder, arson, and 

from a trustworthy source come figures telling of British rioting in connection with the events of September 28. 

coercion in Ireland : 3. Chicago, Illinois. Of thirty colored men put on trial 

Summary of Active Coercion Practised in Ireland for participating in the rioting of July last, twenty-six have 

from May 1, 1918, to Sept. 30, 1919 been acquitted, seven after Judge Zeman had severely 

Military murders 58 scored the State Attorney's official for bringing the cases 

Deportations 2,076 into court. No white men have been brought to trial. 

Armed assaults 431 4. Arkansas. The most serious conditions of all pre- 

Raids on private houses 5,859 vail in Arkansas. The economic background of the race 

Political arrests 5,394 riots was set forth in the last issue of The World Tomor- 

Sentences imposed 1,998 row. Within the last four weeks fifty-eight Negroes have 

Proclamations forbidding meetings (not including been tried and convicted, eleven of them sentenced to elec- 

general proclamations) 292 trocution and forty-seven to prison terms ranging from 

Newspapers suppressed 51 five to twenty years each. The first six men to be put on 

Foreign circulation denied 28 trial were jointly indicted, convicted and sentenced, the jury 

Court-martials 524 returning a verdict guilty of murder in the first degree in 

And it must be remembered that the entire population of seven minutes. The trials took place in Phillips County, 

Ireland is less than that of New York City. the scene of the alleged "insurrection" one month after the 

Recently, too, fresh testimonies showing the cruelty of actual fighting took place, in an atmosphere surcharged with 

British industrial rule in India have come from men of the bitterness and prejudice. A change of venue was neither 

quality of Rev. Wm. Paton, a Scottish missionary, and asked for nor granted ; the accused were not allowed coun- 

B. P. Wadia, President of the Madras Labor Union, now in sel but were "defended" by counsel assigned by the court, 

attendance at the International Industrial Conference in As is the case in all parts of the South, no Negroes were 

Washington. In Bombay and elsewhere little children from allowed on the jury, although the Negro population of Phil- 

9 to 14 are permitted by the Indian Factory Act of 1911 to lips County is 26,354, and the white population is only 

work in the cotton mills six hours a day. In Madras wages 7,176. 

average $5.00 to $8.00 per month for skilled adult textile We are unfeignedly glad to hear that Senator Curtis 

workers, whose working day is twelve hours. Native gov- has lately introduced a resolution authorizing a congres- 

ernment employees are scarcely better paid than these poor sional investigation of conditions in Arkansas. Much good 

factory workers. Yet all the time England drains away would be done if the real facts were made public. Our 

from this unhappy land a total of from one hundred to two readers can render a public service by bringing pressure 

hundred million dollars yearly in profits and salaries. to bear on Congress to adopt this resolution. 
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The Children of Austria and Germai 



A FEW months ago the British Government 
sent Professor Ernest H. Starling, the 
famous physiologist of the University 
of London, to Germany to examine into 
and report upon the food supply and 
condition of the public health. With Dr. 
Starling were sent also two eminent agri- 
cultural authorities, Mr. A. P. McDougall, 
and Mr. C. W. Guillebaud of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The result of their investigations has 
been recently published as a Government "White 
Paper* (No. 280), a copy of which has just 
reached us. It is an amazing and a heart-rending 
document. In the center of this page we quote 
from it a brief passage relating especially to the 
children. 

The Terrible Facts 

One scarcely knows where to begin the woeful 
tale of human suffering. In Germany since 1917 
the people have been receiving on an average 
about 1,000 calories per day, (3,000 calories is 
considered to be the necessary minimum in 
European countries). The death rate among 
mothers has been, and is still, appalling. 

There are districts in Germany where children 
have not seen milk since early in the war. In 
many cities milk is given only on a doctor's pre- 
scription and is carefully divided among the chil- 
dren. Under such conditions it is not surprising 
that in Chemnitz, for example, 25 per cent of 
the children suffer from rickets, a disease almost 
unknown in Germany before the war. Tubercu- 
losis is rampant among children and adults. Bad 
housing, lack of proper clothing, insufficient 
food make it impossible to cope with this plague. 
To have tuberculosis is virtually a sentence of 
death. 

A report issued recently by a Relief Commit- 
tee of English Friends contains these paragraphs: 

"Perhaps the district which has suffered more than 
any is the borderland between Saxony and Bohemia. 
A Friend who recently travelled through it making en- 
quiries has returned to tell some dreadful stories. The 
textile, glove, lace and toy-making industries have 
ceased for lack of raw materials and coal; hundreds of 
men have died in the war and hundreds left at home 
have died of starvation. . . . Hunger oedema, rachitis 
and tuberculosis are rampant, and in the worst places, 
typhus and smallpox are epidemic. There is no meat, 
for all the cattle have been driven to Prague by the 
Czechs. The people have eaten grass and potato peelings 
and the grounds of Ersatz coffee mixed together. A poor 



boy caught sight of some potatoes at the doctor's, which, 
being almost entirely rotten, had been put aside for the 
fowls. The boy begged for these, and on their being 
handed to him, ate them up, skins and all, with avidity. 

"In Joachimsthal, the medical officer weighed 2,453 
children and of these only 18 per cent were normal in 
weight and size; 23 per cent were one year backward, 28 
per cent were two years backward, and 31 per cent were 
from three to six years backward. 

With these conditions comes despair. Miss 
Carolena Wood thus eloquently describes the 
paralyzing fear which has entered the German 
heart: 



"The birth rate in Germany has dropped from 1 
1917, so that the number of births is now well below tk* j 
nutrition of the mothers the children when born are nan 
interfered with not only by the lack of nourishment of 
resulting from the lack of concentrated feeding 
litres of milk per day; it now receives about 22SJ000 
rations. Not only is the milk insufficient from def< 
adulteration. This lack of milk has serious effects on 
dren between the ages of 2 and 6 years, is stated to h 
almost complete withdrawal of milk at 3 years, and the 
rickets to be prevalent in practically all classes, this 
ignorant classes. As a result, not only is the resistor* 
be marked by the presence of numerous cripples from 

"In the schools many of the children look fairly 
A large number are thin and pale in the face, and a 
they are seen to be very thin, except so far as concern 
the large amount of indigestible vegetables in their did* 
and inattentive after the first hour. All the children, eft 
dressed. It is stated that the mortality among school cfcl 
compared with 1913." — From the British Governments 1 



"The tragedy of Germany is her despair. Everywhere 
there is doubt of any foundation of justice and right- 
eousness in this world; doubt of any power of good in 
the universe; doubt of honor in nations; doubt of herself 
and her intelligence in making and carrying on the war; 
doubt of the other parts of Germany and their love of 
the fatherland; doubt of the Church that had no ideals 
to give them when they needed ideals; doubt of the 
professors who had nothing to say when they needed 
knowledge; doubt of their own individual judgment and 
power to accomplish anything." 

In Austria conditions are even worse than in 
Germany. Statistics in the Mayor's office in 
Vienna show that 400,000 out of the 500,000 
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fere Starving — a Christmas Appeal 



ildren in the city are dangerously under- 
•urished. Because of lack of the elemental 
cessities such as cod liver oil and milk the ex- 
llent medical clinics in Vienna are almost 
lolly powerless to save the lives of the children 
10 come to them. 

n Appeal to Our Readers 

It is not possible to read such facts as these 
ithout seeking at once some way to aid and 
mfort these little ones: Those who go hungry 
id cold are children like our children. Those 



• thousand in 1913 to 1S.83 in 1916, and 14.29 in 
tr of deaths. In spite of the condition of maU 
Their further development, however, is seriously 
her, but also by the detective supply of cow's milk, 
vm, before the war Berlin received 1250,000,000 
' day, a quantity insufficient to maintain the milk 
ng of the cows, but it is poor in quality from 
Ith of the children. Thus the death rate of chil- 
n fry 49.3 per cent, between 1913 and 1917. The 
amount of butter available for the family, came 
tr being no longer confined to the poorer and 
fection diminished, but the coming generation will 
jrmities of bones induced by this disorder. 
\y, their cheeks being rounded with some color, 
arter have sunken eyes. When stripped, however, 
r abdomens, which are swollen in consequence of 
t teachers complain that the children become tired 
the lower class schools, were clean and neatly 
from -6 to IS has risen 55 per cent, in 1918, as 
Paper" (No. 280) on Food Conditions in Germany 



io wear out their bodies in service and their 
arts in grief are mothers like our own. As 
tristmas draws near we see the glad expectancy 
our own strong and happy children, we hear 
sir laughter and joyous games. What of the 
ildren in Germany? What can Christmas mean 
these innocents who once sang the carols our 
ildren sing? How shall we dare to think of 
m who was the children's friend if now we lift 
• hand to help His little ones to whom Christ- 
is morning will bring only another day of 
inger and cold? 

Those of us who are united in the fellowship 



of this magazine will surely desire to send quickly 
what small measure of help we can to succor, 
while yet we may, a few of these suffering 
children. 

Fortunately the way is open. The American 
Friends' Service Committee (whose headquarters 
are at 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia), is 
already carrying on a noble work of rescue and 
relief in the famine and disease-stricken areas of 
both Germany and Austria. Let us fill their 
hands with gifts. 

Believing that our readers will welcome an 
opportunity of corporate service the Editorial 
Board of The World Tomorrow has decided 
to open a Christmas Fund of $5,000 to be given 
to the Friends* Service Committee to be ex- 
pended for two specific purposes: 

1 . To buy cod liver oil and condensed milk 
which are absolute essentials in the children's 
hospitals in Vienna. 

2. To buy wool which German mothers 
will be able to knit into stockings for their chil- 
dren. Reports tell us that this is a peculiarly 
pressing need for the reason that many children 
are perforce wearing wooden shoes, and without 
warm stockings they face grave risks, in their 
undernourished condition, of falling victims to 
tuberculosis, a disease which, under present con- 
ditions in Germany is generally fatal in two 
months. Moreover, this gift of wool will bring 
cheer, not to the children only, but to the mothers 
who in their desolation will find new hope as they 
knit our gifts into comfort and joy for their 
children. 

Our readers are asked to designate to which 
of these two objects they wish their gifts to be 
applied. If no preference is indicated the money 
will be divided (without any deduction for ad- 
ministrative expenses) at the discretion of the 
Board in consultation with the Friends 9 Service 
Committee. Checks may be made payable to 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, Treasurer, and for- 
warded to the offices of The World Tomorrow 
at 1 18 East 28th Street, New York City. All 
contributions will be acknowledged in our next 
issue. 

The Editorial Board and staff of The World 
Tomorrow desire to open the fund with a con- 
tribution of $500, to be divided equally between 
the two objects. 
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The New Problem of Heresy 

By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 



THE heretics who are with us to-day are not new, 
but the problem which they present to mind and 
conscience is entirely new. The traditional 
statement of the case is no longer sound; the old argu- 
ment for and against, no longer pertinent. For the 
heretic, an unchanged figure, is appearing in a changed 
society ; and raises, therefore, a question not met before. 

I 

The "conscientious objector" against war, for ex- 
ample, is a figure almost as old as history. Like the 
poor, we have had him always with us. In the days of 
Rome, the Jews appeared in this role. Thus Major 
Kellogg, in his recent book on the subject,* reminds us 
that Mark Antony, at the request of Hyrcanus, 
exempted Jews from military service because they were 
not allowed to carry arms or to travel on the Sabbath; 
and that later the Emperor Honorius issued a decree 
forbidding Jews and Samaritans to enter the Roman 
army, because of these same inconvenient scruples about 
Sabbath observance. Much more thorough-going in 
their objection, of course, were the early Christians, 
who lifted the whole problem on to the high plane of 
universal brotherhood and love. For two hundred 
years at least, after the death of Christ, the majority of 
his disciples refused to become soldiers in the Roman 
legions, and many of them suffered martyrdom for this 
refusal. In the Middle Ages, there were numerous so- 
called heretical sects, like the Cathari, which kept the 
faith of the primitive Christians, and therefore remained 
steadfastly non-resistant. The Reformation saw the 
appearance of new bodies, such as the Mennonites and 
the Friends, to whom it was a first principle of spiritual 
honor not to do violence to their fellow-men; and it is 
these groups which furnished the largest number of 
objectors against military service in the recent conflict 
across the seas. The conscientious objector, therefore, 
is no new figure in history. If he has taken on a new 
interest and significance in these last four years, it is 
partly because of the momentous character of the 
struggle against Germany and the consuming passions 
which it aroused, partly because of the conscription of 
all the manhood of all the nations involved, but mostly 
because of his appearance for the first time under con- 
ditions of democratic social control. A problem recog- 
nized immediately, and solved without a qualm, in the 
Kaiser's Germany and the Czar's Russia, has proved a 
source of endless embarrassment and aggravation in 
England, New Zealand, Canada and the United States. 

In the same way, the "political offender" of our tirtie 
is a familiar figure. Sophocles presented a peculiarly 
noble and appealing type in Antigone, who buried the 



* The Conscientious Objector. By Major Walter Guest Kel- 
logg. Boni & Liveright, New York. 



body of her brother, in defiance of the laws of the state, 
but in obedience to what she called "the unwritten and 
unchanging laws of Heaven — laws that are not to-day 
or yesterday, but abide forever, and of their creation 
knoweth no man." The early Christians were in most 
of their troubles with the Empire, political offenders 
rathers than religious heretics. We cannot understand 
their persecutions at the hands of some of the noblest 
and wisest Emperors, unless we realize that many of 
their practices were an infringement of law, and there- 
fore a menace to the state. 

Under every autocratic government, of course, politi- 
cal offenses have been the commonplace of the long 
struggle for the liberation of the masses. In our own 
time, these offenders were most numerous in Russia, 
and were glorified in the persons of such heroic cham- 
pions of freedom as Tschaikowsky, Kropotkin, and 
Madam Breshkowsky. If we are troubled by them to- 
day, as we have never been before, it is not because 
they are new, but only because they are new to us. 
Espionage acts, censorship laws, trials for words spoken, 
written, or printed, ferocious sentences of imprison- 
ment for crimes involving not moral turpitude but the 
vindication of traditional practices of free thought and 
free speech, have been hitherto unknown in such a 
society as is represented by our American democracy. 

It is this sudden appearance of old heresies under 
new and unexpected conditions, which constitutes what 
I call "the new problem of heresy." The heretic in the 
past has always appeared as a rebel or protestant 
against some form of irrational and superimposed 
authority. He has been a non-conformist in his atti- 
tude toward the church or the state, when these have 
claimed to rule the destinies and control the wills of men, 
by virtue of what they have been pleased to call "divine 
right." If his offence, was ecclesiastical, it was blas- 
phemy; if political, it was Use tnajeste; in either case, it 
was a crime intolerable and worthy of the most certain 
and cruel punishment Through much association, we 
have come to regard heresy, exactly like the persecu- 
tion by which it has been always and everywhere met, 
as a distinctive product of social tyranny; and we have 
taken it for granted that, with the passing of tyranny, 
this phenomenon, with all its hideous concomitants, 
would disappear as well. But lo, in the most democratic 
countries in the world, and in the midst of a great con- 
flict of arms on behalf of a world to be made "safe for de- 
mocracy," we find that heresy is with us, as in the be- 
ginning; and, what is worse, is being met by that same 
spirit of condemnation and persecution which disgraced, 
so we have always said, the dark ages of history. It is 
this fact which constitutes our "new problem." Is the 
heresy, which was a glory yesterday, become a disgrace 
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to-day? If so, by what influences has this great change 
been wrought? If not, must heresy be vindicated anew 
against a democratic as contrasted with an autocratic 
society? In either case, we have an old reaction appear- 
ing in a wholly new set of social circumstances. This 
demands nothing less than the most candid recon- 
sideration, and settlement on contemporary grounds of 
principle and ideal. 

II 

In order that we may get the situation clearly before 
our minds, let us survey, of course in summary fashion, 
the story of ancient heresies. And let us limit ourselves 
to the theological field, as the one which presents the 
conditions most simply and distinctly. 

Every instance of heresy in religion, as formerly un- 
derstood, involves two factors. On the one hand there 
is the institution of society which assumes to be the 
repository of God's truth and to speak therefore with 
divine authority. In the Catholic church revelation is 
given through the church, or its officers, and is therefore 
to be found in Papal bulls, encyclicals, decrees of coun- 
cils, etc. The Protestant churches unite in the claim 
that revelation is contained in the Bible, which is the 
full, final and infallible Word of God. In both cases, 
we have an institution which establishes a standard of 
truth, and exercises a right of authority, to which there 
is no answer, and from which there is no appeal. 

On the other hand, as the second factor in the phe- 
nomenon of heresy, we have the heretic— the individual, 
like Galileo or Servetus, who sets himself over against 
the church, and confronts the church's revelation of 
God's word with his own private opinion of that word. 
He is a man who for various reasons is moved to trust 
more in himself than in the institution. Thus he is 
brought to believe, by the cogency of his scientific ob- 
servations, that the teachings of the church are contrary 
to fact. He is persuaded, by inward processes of rea- 
son, that the church has misunderstood and therefore 
misinterpreted certain basic principles of life. He is 
convinced, by the instinctive promptings of his soul, 
that the church has confused right with wrong, and is 
therefore betraying men to evil. And always this man is 
so sensitive of his obligation to serve the truth as he 
finds or feels it, that he makes confession, where other 
men, similarly minded, keep silent ; and if he be zealous 
as well as honest, strive to convert others to accept- 
ance of his ideas. 

Now, when these two factors meet, when the church 
clashes with the heretic, there is only one thing that the 
institution can do, at least if it be honest in its convic- 
tions and claims. God, who has committed to the church 
His revelation, must be vindicated. The church itself, 
in the performance of its high spiritual function, must 
be protected from those who would question its author- 
ity and thus weaken, and perhaps destroy, its influence. 
The heretic must himself be shown the evil of his ways, 
and saved, if possible, from the doom which awaits him 
as the penalty of his unrepented and therefore unfor- 



given blasphemies. There can be no question of error. 
The church can feel no hesitancy as to the soundness 
of its position and the unsoundness of the heretic's. In 
the very nature of the case, by the very terms of the 
problem, the church must be right and the heretic must 
be wrong. Therefore it is the church's duty, absolute 
and positive, to crush the heretic, and thus end his per- 
nicious work. No man was ever more sure of his cause, 
more sincere in his spirit, or from this viewpoint more 
justified in his conduct, than John Calvin of Geneva, 
when he bound the arch-heretic, Servetus, to the stake ! 

In opposition to this practice of the church, which 
explains all the persecutions by its officers in times past, 
the heretic, acquainted with loneliness, has nothing to 
offer but himself. He has no claim to present but that 
of his own soul, and its right to recognition. He is 
convinced that not through churches, or books, but men, 
does God speak His word and reveal His will. He does 
not deny that revelation has come to other men in 
earlier times, and that what they saw has become the 
precious tradition of a church, or the holy testimony of 
a Bible; but he insists that this 

"Revelation is not sealed; 
Answering unto man's endeavor, 
Truth and right are still revealed." 
"Himself a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost," as 
Emerson grandly puts it, the heretic offers his word 
as the latest word of revelation, and demands that he be 
heard as one who speaks of God. Had the heretics of 
history not been sustained by this sublime conviction, it 
is doubtful if they could have endured the ignominy and 
agony that were visited upon them. It is as impossible 
to think of Socrates without his daemon, as it is to think 
of Jesus without his consciousness of oneness with the 
Father. They had to feel that they were "in tune with 
the infinite" — that the stars above them, if not the men 
around them, were on their side. The very impulse, in 
other words, which drove them into battle, became as 
though by miracle their "shield and buckler." 

And it was a good "shield" and a stout "buckler," 
for the faith of the heretic, arid not the dogma of the 
church, has emerged victorious. Implicit in the Re- 
formation, though the reformers knew it not— or know- 
ing, feared it and denied it — was the definite transfer of 
authority from outward to inward sources of revelation. 
Not the Bible, but the soul, was then recognized as 
supplanting the church as the medium of God's spirit; 
and the individual man, freely testifying of what he had 
seen or known, elevated into a position of spiritual 
primacy. The self-reliance of the heretics, in other 
words, has been justified. Every step of progress in 
religion, since the great days of Martin Luther, has been 
in the direction of the sanctification of the individual as 
the center of all authority, and the democratization of 
the church to the end of freeing the individual for his 
perfect work. Hierarchies still stand, creeds still en- 
dure; but the heretic is free. Or, if he still finds it nec- 
essary, at infrequent intervals, to fight the good fight, 
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it is with the sympathy and not the hostility of his 
fellows upon him. The principle is to all intents and 
purposes established, that a man shall be free to bear 
his own witness to the truth. 

What has thus transpired in religion, may I say 
parenthetically, hat also transpired in society at large. 
In the old autocratic days, as I have said, there was 
heresy against the state as well as the church. The king, 
like the pope or bishop, ruled by divine right He could 
do no wrong; and, by the same token, could be guilty 
of no error. When a man appeared who had the temerity 
to challenge his sovereign on the basis of peculiar opin- 
ions of his own, the duty of the government was as clear 
as that of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The majesty of 
the state must be vindicated; the power of the state 
must be protected from such disintegrating influences as 
minority opinions ; the offender himself must, if possible, 
be brought to his senses, and thus restored to ways of 
obedience and service. Hence, in politics as well as in 
religion, the machinery of coercion and punishment was 
put into operation, and persecution visited upon all dis- 
senters. And here, exactly as with the church, it was 
the helpless heretic and not the all-powerful state, who 
ultimately won out. The discovery of the individual, of 
his sanctity and rights, was an event in political as well 
as in religious history. Man, and not monarchies, be- 
came the center of authority; and the consent of men, 
not the power of kings, the basis of government. Men 
were freeS, that they might henceforward enjoy and 
practise freedom. And free men established democ- 
racies, that their liberties might be safeguarded and pre- 
served. Heresy was again outlawed, so to speak, by 
being canonized! 

Ill 

Now with the establishment, in church and state, of 
democracy, understood in terms of individual freedom, 
the problem of heresy seemed to be definitely solved. 
Seemed to be, at least, until it became evident that the 
problem of democracy was itself not solved! And it is 
just this fact, that the problem of democratic order in- 
volves factors not yet understood or properly arranged, 
which is one of the most significant discoveries of our 
time. 

In the early days of political and social liberation 
it was believed that the freedom of the individual consti- 
tuted the whole of the problem of democracy — that, if 
men were only made free, every question would be an- 
swered, and every difficulty removed, by a kind of auto- 
matic process. It is almost pathetic nowadays to see the 
faith of the early fathers in this country in the prin- 
ciple of what Thomas Jefferson called "the less govern- 
ment the better." It is positively tragic, in the light of 
later developments, to study the laissez-faire doctrine 
of the Manchester school of economists, which was 
based on the idea that, in the absence of all social con- 
trol whatsoever, the inevitable adjustments between 
freely competing individualities would establish some 
kind of an equilibrium of forces, and therefore perma- 



nent industrial order. And what shall we say of the 
naive assumption of the typical nineteenth century phil- 
osophy of Herbert Spencer, which found the solution of 
the ethical problem in the deliverance of the individual 
from all external control apart from that exercised by 
those rights and comforts of his neighbor which were 
equal with his own? More and more did it become evi- 
dent, as time went on, that individual freedom, as the 
sole ingredient of democracy, was not enough. Left to 
itself, this liberty was certain to be either abused or 
neglected. Reduced to a minimum of social operation, it 
came perilously near to anarchy, which was its logical 
outcome. In all practical operations, it succeeded 
simply in clearing the ground for the strong man, and 
thus swinging completely round the circle to the 
restoration of autocracy. What is needed in democracy, 
as we are now beginning to see ever more and more 
clearly, is not only liberty but the organization of lib- 
erty. Democracy means, or should mean, not only free- 
dom but fellowship. There must be government, by 
which is meant central control to the end of the achieve- 
ment of common purpose. This central control can be 
established not by automatic and unconscious adjust- 
ment, but only by very definite intention and action. 
And this intention and action, if not carried out by the 
consent of all, will be so carried out by the power of one, 
or of a few. If we would save democracy, therefore, 
from falling again into tyranny, we must supplement 
freedom with fellowship. Individual liberty, in other 
words, must be built into some form of social structure, 
which shall protect this liberty, and at the same time 
enable it to function. Which means that we have to-day 
a wholly new problem of democracy, which takes us at 
once from the field of the individual to that of society! 
Democracy yesterday meant the creation of a new 
man ; to-day it means the creation of a new social order. 

IV 

It is this shifting of democracy from the problem of 
freedom to that of fellowship, which has produced what 
I call "the new problem of heresy." No longer can the 
heretic justify his non-conformity by appealing to his 
rights as an individual. Those rights are as sound as 
they ever were, no doubt; but they are no longer prim- 
ary. First, in this age of social organization, must be 
not our rights as free individuals, but our duties as 
members of free society. Upon us is laid the task no 
longer of personal vindication, but rather of social con- 
secration. In an autocracy it was necessary — and where 
autocracy endures it is still necessary — for the indi- 
vidual to stand forth, and manifest the freedom inherent 
in the soul by the courageous proclamation of inde- 
pendency. But in a democracy, where freedom is con- 
ceded, it is the duty of the individual to be loyal to the 
fellowship of all which is the guarantee of the freedom 
of each one. The extension of the task of democracy* 
in other words, from the individual to the social field, 
would seem to create a new type of ethics which makes 
heresy impossible. The individual must now be faithful 
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not to himself, but to his group. The wUl of the whole, 
determined by the discussion and action of the whole, 
must now, as the free judgment of a free fellowship, be 
supreme over all members of that fellowship. To this 
will, a man must be ready to sacrifice not only his prop- 
erty and life, but his opinions and conscience as well. 
The inexcuseable offence of the "conscientious objector,* 
and also of the "political offender," in the present war, 
was not his stubborn vindication of his undoubted per- 
sonal rights, but his substitution of those rights for his 
equally undoubted social duties as a member of the free 
fellowship of our American democracy. 

To many persons this change in the task of life from 
the winning to the organizing of liberty marks the 
definite end of what I may call the right of heresy. At 
a time when liberty was something to be achieved 
through individual sacrifice the heretic was the noblest 
of men. At a time when liberty is something to be pre- 
served and extended through social structure, what is 
the heretic but the poorest and meanest of men ? Faith- 
ful to an idea of freedom which no longer needs vindi- 
cation, he is faithless to an idea of fellowship which is 
struggling for its life. The heretic was undoubtedly 
useful yesterday. Is he anything other than a nuisance 
and danger to-day? At least, if he is to prove his useful- 
ness, must it not be on very different grounds from any 
that have been offered hitherto? His case must be pre- 
sented in terms not of the old individualism but of the 
new social idealism, if it is not to be hooted out of 
court 

V 

As one who sees clearly enough that the problem of 
heresy is a different thing to-day from what it was in the 
days of the prophets and the martyrs, but who believes 
that the heretic is still as indispensable a servant of the 
common good as he ever was, I want to take up this im- 
pudent challenge of our time, and answer it in its own 
language. I want to adopt the conception of the group, 
and the ideal of fellowship, which have long since be- 
come my own as a part of my socialistic philosophy, and 
build out of these a new, and of course social, foundation 
for the idea of heresy. The heretic is as heroic as he 
ever was ; he is as useful as he ever was ; and this for no 
other reason than that he is supremely faithful to the 
social whole t He of all men is moving on the plane not 
of rights but of duties! He is loyal not primarily to 
himself but to others ! These are astounding assertions, 
but let us see if they are not true. 

In all discussion of the relation of the individual to 
society it is invariably assumed that society, as it exists 
to-day, is a unit, a single group. Nothing, however, is 
more obvious, it seems to me, than the fact that society 
is still at this moment what it has always been in the 
past, not a single group at all, but an aggregation of 
many groups not infrequently hostile to one another. 

There was a time when the family, or clan, or tribe, 
was the dominant social group, and fidelity to this group 
the highest expression of social duty. This meant, of 
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course, on the obverse side, hostility or indifference 
to any grouping along state or national lines which in- 
volved the subordination of the local unit. The most 
conspicuous development of this family idea is seen in 
ancient Greece, where fidelity to the city-state made 
impossible any national life such as undw different con- 
ditions expanded to imperial proportions in Rome. The 
latest instance of this same idea appeared in o«r own 
country in the great crisis of the Civil War when the 
so-called doctrine of "states rights" taught men as noble 
as Alexander H. Stephens and Robert E. Lee to believe 
that loyalty to Georgia or Virginia superseded loyalty 
to the United States. This whole vast .struggle, indeed, 
had its origin in the conflict of loyalties between larger 
and smaller political groups. 

In the Middle Ages, and for generations thereafter, 
the church was the dominant social group. Fidelity to 
Rome or Geneva took precedence over fidelity to king 
or country. Hence the religious wars, like the Thirty 
Years' War in Germany, and the Huguenot conflicts in 
France, when Catholics of many nations mustered in a 
single army fought against Protestants of many nations 
in a single army; and kings invited foreigners of the 
same spiritual persuasion with themselves, to join hands 
in the bloody business of massacring their own subjects 
who were guilty of heresy ! Not patriotism but religion 
was then the supreme passion of men's hearts; and 
fealty not to the crown but to the creed, the first duty 
of their lives. 

In our time, there has come still another change. The 
state has now overcome the church as the dominant 
social group, and religion yields to patriotism the con- 
trol of human action. To-day it is a matter of compara- 
tive indifference whether a man is a Catholic or a Pro- 
testant, or even a Christian. The important thing is the 
question as to whether he is a German or an English- 
man, a Frenchman or an Austrian. The political alliance 
for national ends between Germany and Turkey nulli- 
fied on the instant the age-old hostility between the fol- 
lowers of the Cross and the followers of the Crescent — 
save in the eyes of the Allies, who were appropriately 
horrified. A similar alliance for similar ends, easily 
joined between Christian England and pagan Japan, 
stirred no amazement— except in the Central Empires 1 
It is nationality to-day which is alone significant in the 
world's affairs, as a basis for social grouping. Any man 
who attempted in the Great War to ignore, or to defy, 
the nation as the unit of allegiance, and return, let us 
say, to the church as such a unit, immediately found 
himself denounced as faithless to humanity. One man, 
the Pope of Rome, undertook, rather feebly, to do this 
very thing, with the result that he was hated and dis- 
trusted alike by both the political alliances involved in 
the struggle. And yet Benedict was doing nothing 
other than trying to maintain unimpaired the ecclesiasti- 
cal traditions of Rome as the spiritual and temporal head 
of the Christian world! 

To many persons, the nation is destined to mark the 
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highest and farthest point of social evolution. An inter- 
national alignment may still be possible, but this will be 
in effect a recognition of the nation as the permanent 
unit of integration. Those familiar with the literature of 
socialism, however, well know that another social group 
is striving to supersede the nation, exactly as the na- 
tion has in our time superseded the church. Already to 
million? of people the world around, even in this fiery 
moment of recrudescent nationalism, class means more 
than country, and class-consciousness is a dearer pas- 
sion than patriotism. The Great War of 1914, with its 
terrific and unexpected rending of the second "Inter- 
nationale," seemed for a time to spell the doom of the 
class struggle. But now we see that this struggle was 
only postponed by this war of nations, not ended. Al- 
ready the British Labor Party is organized for its 
renewal ; and in Russia we actually witness the startling 
phenomenon of the disappearance of the nation in favor 
of the class, as the dominant social group. Strange that 
the world does not read the lesson of the Russian revo- 
lution — that here is what may well prove to be the defi- 
nite transition from nation to class as the unit of social 
organization, just as the French Revolution actually 
proved itself to be the similar transition from the feudal 
to the political state I Even more significant than the 
rise of the internationally class-conscious Bolsheviki 
was the instinctive turning of the Russian upper and 
middle classes in 1918 to Germany for succor. Lenin 
may be right in his assertion that class, in the last 
analysis, means more than country; and that economic 
power is in our time to be preferred to political. H. G. 
Wells evidently thought so, when he wrote in 1918, "Our 
Tories blundered into this great war, not seeing whither 
it would take them. In particular it is manifest now by 
a hundred signs that they dread the fall of monarchy in 
Germany and Austria. For rather would they make the 
most abject surrender to the Kaiser than deal with a 
renascent republican Germany." 

Nor is even this the end. For beyond church and 
nation and class, there looms the root fact of race. For 
fifty years here in America, the so-called "race-war" be- 
tween black and white has threatened the stability of 
the Republic, and even in this awful moment of world 
convulsion still stands as the most direful menace of its 
future. Across the seas in Asia there lurks what we have 
long since learned to describe as "the yellow peril," with 
its suggestion that when nations and classes have fin- 
ished fighting, races will begin. Love of country is 
potent, class-consciousness intense. But what are they 
both as compared with the passion for racial integrity 
which binds black and white and yellow? 

VI 

It is in the face of such facts as these that one is led 
to confusion by the plea that a man's first allegiance is 
not to himself but to his social group — his ultimate 
obedience to the social whole. What is any one man's 
social group, amid the welter of conflicting groups in 

which he finds himself at any one time involved? 



Where is the social whole which can be woven from the 
tangle of threads which to-day comprises the disordered 
texture of society? Why has not Pope Benedict, look- 
ing into the past, as sound a basis for his fealty to the 
Holy Catholic Church, as the Englishman to his King, 
or the American to his Constitution? And why have not 
Lenin and Trotzky, looking into the future, as sound a 
basis as either churchman or nationalist, for their fealty 
to labor? In laying down the law that a man must 
"yield" himself to "the perfect whole" of society, must 
not one specify what and where this whole is? In pro- 
claiming loyalty to the group as the first duty of man, 
is it too much to ask that one point out which of the 
many conflicting groups that comprise humanity is 
meant? Or, better still, would it not be wise to permit 
each man to choose for himself the particular group to 
which he undertakes to pledge "life, fortune and sacred 
honor"? In the last analysis, is there any other open 
road through this wilderness than that pointed by 
Polonius, when he adjured his son, Laertes, to be true 
to himself, as the one condition of his not being false to 
other men? And what is this last, but demanding of 
every man that he be loyal to that divine spirit within 
himself which, present in the hearts of all men, binds 
them fast together in that fellowship of souls which 
constitutes the true body of humanity? 

Nothing could be farther from actual fact than the 
idea that men who stand alone in fidelity to some great 
inner conviction unrecognized and unreverenced by their 
fellows, are thereby men who deliberately cut them- 
selves off from social relationships, and fail in the high 
virtues of comradeship. These men who stand alone are 
socially loyal — loyal, as stars are steadfast, to their par- 
ticular social group, which is the only group, in the 
long run, which really counts. For what they are con- 
cerned about is not primarily the integrity of their own 
souls, but the integrity of that great fellowship of souls 
who by their witness have made known the will of God, 
and thereby in each age have saved the world. Looking 
into the past, these men discover that unbroken line of 
apostles, prophets, martyrs, who, in the face of every 
temptation to comfort and every menace of loss and 
torture, have sought the true, done the right, loved the 
good. Looking into the present, they see the work of 
these heroes still undone, their sacrifices still in vain, 
since "truth" is yet "on the scaffold," and "wrong" yet 
"on the throne." Looking into the future, they behold 
"God within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own," and waiting with unwavering patience for the ful- 
fillment of his hopes. Here in this fellowship of souls 
with one another and with God, these men discover a 
social group beside which families, churches, and even 
nations are as dust in the balance, and to which they 
feel themselves bound in utter fealty. With these, the 
great and good of every age, and with God, they feel 
they must keep faith. With these, and with God, they 
yearn to make one company that shall never end. Alone 
in the flesh, they know themselves to be one in the 
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jpirit with that unnumbered host which constitutes the 
nystic brotherhood in which all the passing divisions of 
mankind shall at last in one glad day find perfect union. 

It is this which Isaiah had in mind, when he spoke 
of that new Jerusalem, to the light of which nations 
should come, and "kings to the brightness of thy rising." 
It is this which Jesus taught in his great gospel of "the 
kingdom of God on earth." John conceived this dream 
in his "holy city," Paul in his theology of "the one body 
of Christ," and Augustine in his "city of God." This 
conception dominated the Middle Ages in the dogma of 
"the invisible church," and has reappeared in our time 
in Josiah Royce's philosophy of "the beloved commun- 
ity." Always it is the social idea which is to the fore in 
these spiritual conceptions. Always it is the thought of 
the soul as the abode of the whole; and fidelity to the 
soul, therefore, as fidelity to the whole I Loyalty not to 
church, or state, or race, but "loyalty to loyalty" — this 
is the final word of the social ethics of our time. And 
this means truth to oneself, and therewith to God and 
His Kingdom, though all the world say, Nay ! 

VII 

Such is the new answer to our new problem of heresy. 
The heretic is justified not merely as vindicating the 



sanctity of the individual soul, but as faithful to, and 
therefore revealing that higher fellowship of souls, by 
which alone is the individual sanctified. Already in his 
own person, before the time has come, he is living out 
his membership in that high community of truth and 
brotherhood which some day will be established upon 
earth. Already he is making visible by his words and 
deeds that church invisible which is destined soon or 
late to redeem mankind. This heretic is of all men the 
social man ; only, he has so "enlarged the borders of the 
tent," that our vision cannot carry, nor our love sur- 
vive, to the limits which he in triumph compasses. 

He is inconvenient — this heretic I He is unpleasant, 
not infrequently dangerous to things as they are. It is 
hard to get along with him, or to know what to do with 
him. It is easy to find excuses for silencing and crush- 
ing him to-day, as men did yesterday. But there he is, 
like John the Baptist — clad in rough raiment, crying 
shrilly in desert places, but preparing the way of the 
Lord. It will be well for us to try to understand him, 
and in dealing with him to recall that he also is a mem- 
ber of the social group, and that with him perhaps we 
may well begin the practice of that high principle of 
fellowship, which to us, in this age, is the heart of life. 



Partners in a Monstrous Crime 



'T am trying to see my boy/ she said. Then, straightening 
as much as the stooped shoulders would permit, the gray- 
haired mother of an American dough-boy said, with a smile 
that caught the trickling tears, 'He was all I had. It was hard 
to give him. But I am glad if his death meant something for 
his country* ." 

SO THE New York World describes one incident at the 
recent funeral services at the Hoboken army pier for 
the 113 American soldiers killed in Siberia. Alas, poor 
woman! Never were the consolations of patriotism so 
empty. What in actual fact did her boy's death mean for 
his country? Drafted for a war against Germany, the 
causes of which he may — or may not — have un- 
derstood, and with which he may — or may not — 
have been in sympathy, he was sent to fight in far- 
off Siberia, in a war waged, without any warrant of 
Congress and by no mandate of the American people, for 
purposes which the soldiers did not understand, and which 
no American official has dared honestly to explain to the 
people. Each one of these dead American boys — and each 
one of the dead boys of the other Allied nations — was the 
victim of the unsuccessful private war of the international 
financiers and imperialists who are ready to go to any 
lengths to defeat a Soviet Government of Russia. Yet the 
tragic mockery of trying to read something splendid into 
such a death is continued until the very end, and our dead 
soldiers actually receive funeral wreaths from the Ameri- 
can '"embassy" of a non-existent Russian government in- 
scribed "To those in Russia who fought in the cause of 
humanity" ! 



An Appeal from a True Russian 

Meanwhile, by one of those dramatic contrasts that are 
so common in these times, on the very day of these funeral 
services in Hoboken, the New York Globe printed Isaac 
Don Levine's account of an interview with Vladimir 
Tchertkoff, "Tolstoi's most intimate friend" and "almost 
the one great man left in Russia capable of unbiased judg- 
ment of the tremendous struggle going on about him." 
Tchertkoff as a Tolstoian is opposed "to every Government 
of force. The Soviet rule like that of the Tsar is a Govern- 
ment of violence." Nevertheless he is happy to live in such 
a time and sent through Mr. Levine a letter to his English 
and American friends which deserves the widest publicity. 
We quote it in part : 

"At the present time the working masses of our country . 
are utterly disgusted with the party enmity, and mutual hatred 
raging among the more educated people. The so-called 
common people are infinitely weary of the endless civil war in 
which they are compelled to take part. 

"One might, therefore, hope that this odious civil war might 
exhaust itself for want of combatants, as was the case with 
Russia, when her troops withdrew from the international war, 
were it not for one disastrous circumstance, namely, some of 
the armies are receiving support from foreign powers .... 
All the suffering, all the ruin, all the bloodshed, and all the 
atrocities committed lie directly at the door of those powers 
who are deliberately pouring oil on the flames of strife .... 

"By the will of faith, the Russian people, hitherto the most 
oppressed of all European nations, has suddenly been thrust 
into the position of realizing, in practice, the most advanced 
labor reforms, still representing the pious wish of the boldest 
social reformers in Western Europe. The land problem here 
has been solved by completely relieving the landlords of their 
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property and placing the land at the disposal of those who are 
cultivating it with their own hands. The church has been dis- 
established. The interests of the working classes in principle, 
at least, have been theoretically recognized and, for most 
positions, the workers are theoretically recognized as the 
masters of the country. 

"These and many other reforms, albeit far from perfect, 
have been realized in a strikingly short time, whereas in West- 
ern Europe, they have long been striven for, but not yet at- 
tained by the workmen. I do not close my eyes to the fact that, 
along with the brightest manifestations of the nation's life, 
we witness much that is intentionally ignoble and evil .... 

"Every enlightened Russian, above all, desires that our 
nation be allowed to grapple with the great task of pacification 
and special reconstruction, without outside intervention. Do 
not deprive us of our natural right to find our own way amid 
the difficulties surrounding us. Do not, while we are at work, 
interfere with that which we alone can disentangle. Forbid 
your rulers from all interference, open or masked, in our 
affairs. Compel them to desist from affording the slightest 
material support to any of the parties involved in our civil war. 
Force them to cease the cruel blockade exhausting our physical 
strength at the time we need it. Although stumbling and fall- 
ing, we are, after all, working in the foremost ranks of those 
laboring for the progress of mankind." 

We are weary of asking, how long will a criminal 
propaganda make the American people tolerate their 
part in this intervention which Tchertkoff thus 
denounces? The Governments of England and France 
have been forced to withdraw their military forces 
from Russian soil. Only Americans and Japanese are left, 
partners in the shameful enterprise of forcible interference 
in the life and government of a people with whom we are 
not at war— with whose internal affairs we have not one 
jot or tittle of right to interfere. 

Thb Crime of the Blockade 

But France and England are not guiltless in this matter. 
Though they hare been compelled to withdraw their soldiers 
they still continue the blockade. We, too, are partners in 
that blockade despite Assistant Secretary of State Phillips 9 
disingenuous disclaimer in his recent letter to Senator 
Wadsworth. Mr. Phillips admits that we do not issue 
clearance papers for vessels bound for the ports of Soviet 
Russia, and that we have not protested against the blockade 
imposed by the Allied War Council. In other words, the 
western nations, the civilized western nations, who dare not 
use their own soldiers openly to fight the Bolsheviki, have 
again invoked starvation as their ally and make women and 
children and the sick and the aged their first victims. 
According to press despatches, 40,000 men, women, and 
children perished in Petrograd during Yudenitch's advance 
on that city. As if to emphasize the monstrous cruelty of 
their policy our rulers announce that at Viborg, one hun- 
dred miles away, are American provisions sufficient to feed 
Petrograd for one month ! 

Though the French and British Governments dare not 
send any more soldiers to Russia, their agents are at work 
trying to stir up the fears and hates of Esthonians, Lithuan- 
ians, Poles, Ukrainians, and by bribes to lure them on to 
destroy and be destroyed. Already the British government 
which a few weeks ago had to raise a loan in this country 



to pay otf the interest due on her debt to our financiers, has 
spent $450,000,000 in aid of Generals Kolchak and Denflrin, 
whose armies are guilty of unmeasured atrocities. And for 
all this there is simply no excuse. American soldiers are 
fighting a government which is still ready to make peace on 
the generous terms stated to Mr. Bullitt and more recently 
to the British Colonel Malon?. Despite the campaign of 
lies against it the Soviet Government is not morally abhor- 
rent. Its sins may be many ; they are sins common in vary- 
ing degree to all governments, sins of violence and repres- 
sion. On this score where is the government that can cast 
the first stone? The virtues of the Soviet Government also 
are many. And they are its own. Arthur Ransome'a vivid 
pictures — obviously true — of the men and women who are 
governing Soviet Russia show, not angels indeed, but 
human beings who are working with a zeal and self-sacrifice 
unmatched in any of the other governments in all the 
world. It is such a people and such a government whom 
we are trying to starve into submission. 

And yet in spite of the blockade and the supply of arms 
and munitions to her enemies Soviet Russia seems to be 
winning all along the line. Yudenitch's much heralded entry 
into Petrograd is still indefinitely postponed. Kolchak, 
driven out of Omsk, the seat of his so-called Government, 
progresses backwards into the trackless steppes of Siberia. 
Denikin and Petlura, at war with each other as well as 
with the Bolsheviki, are not unnaturally in a precarious 
position. The British Government, discouraged by these 
results and alarmed by the growing irritation of Labor and 
by the state of the national exchequer, has announced that 
it will extend to these anti-Soviet forces no further aid 
The Baltic Provinces and even Poland are showing a strong 
desire to negotiate for peace with Moscow.* The Allied 
policy has failed. Even if Finland under pressure from the 
powers sends 30,000 troops to aid General Yudenitch it is 
too late. The game is up. To continue it longer is simply 
to continue unnecessary starvation and slaughter, to sow 
seeds of bitterness and hate in the hearts of every Russian 
man, woman and child who may survive these days of 
famine, and to increase beyond the power of any agitator 
or of any mythical "Russian Gold" the violent unrest of 
sections of the population in Europe and America who see 
in their governments instruments of tyranny to be over- 
thrown by force of arms. 

Surely if Christmas brings any message of good will to 
the hearts of Americans they will make it a solemn duty 
both to protest to the President and to Congress on their 
own account, and to organize mighty mass protests against 
the continuance of the crime of the blockade and against 
the whole policy of interference in Russian affairs. If 
compassion for the starving will not avail, enlightened self- 
interest ought to end the tragic folly of our Russian policy. 

N. T. 



* Since these words were written Paderewski, probably under 
pressure from the Allies, has declared in the Polish Diet that it is 
impossible to make peace with the Bolsheviki Yet Poland is not 
pressing the war at all vigorously, and Mr. Paderewski* s speech 
itself shows more wrath against the Ukraine. 
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The Nine Days' Wonder 

A Londoner's View of the British Railroad Strike 
By WALTER G. FULLER 



WHEN the railroad strike broke in England on 
"Black Saturday" (September 27th), as the news- 
papers called the day, there was something in the air of 
London, for some of us at any rate, strangely reminiscent 
of the dark days of July 1914. There was the same vague 
sense of the coming of a great change. The same feeling 
everywhere of apprehension and insecurity, — of fixed and 
permanent things like one's daily bread and the 5. IS being 
no longer certain and secure. The same strange awareness 
— a kind of herd instinct — of an unimaginable catastrophe 
impending. . . . 

As compared with other British cities, London at the 
best of times is always a little nervous, excitable, tense. For 
a week or more her citizens, with increasing concern, had 
watched as through a glass darkly (that is, through their 
morning and evening newspapers), the ever-widening 
breach in the negotiations between the representatives of the 
railwaymen and of the Government. 

It was a week of crises, like the last week before the 
deluge in 1914. 

On Wednesday, September 24, came the deadlock. Des- 
pairing of a peaceful settlement, the Executive Committee 
of the National Union of Railwaymen ordered the mo- 
bilization of its forces by passing the following resolution : 
"That, failing further offers from the Government we decide 
in order to give effect to our previous resolution to instruct 
our branch secretaries that failing further instructions from 
this Committee by 12 midnight on Friday, the 28th inst., the 
whole of their members must immediately cease work until 
instructed to return by this Executive Committee." 

This piece of direct action at once brought the Prime 
Minister into the field. Next morning at his official residence 
in Downing Street, he entered into conference with the 
railwaymen' s leader, J. H. Thomas (who, it is worth remem- 
bering, is also a member of Parliament) and the whole of 
the railwaymen's Executive. All that day and again on 
Friday, the debate continued. 

Meantime hour by hour special editions of the papers flew 
to every point of the compass like the messengers of Lars 
Porsena in Macaulay's ballad. If there wasn't any real 
news the editors, ever willing to oblige, offered ingenious 
substitutes. Thus at noon the West End was cast into gloom 
by the item that Mr. Bonar Law had been seen to leave 
Downing Street with a frown on his face. In the City, on 
the other hand, stocks went up a point or two because Mr. 
Thomas was reported by another observant paper to have 
been seen waving his hand cheerfully to a friend as he 
entered a taxicab. All this, too, recalled the wild and whirl- 
ing stories that flew about like stormy petrels as the war 
clouds gathered during those fatal summer days five years 
ago. 

Pounds, Shillings and Pence 

On Friday, the crash came. At noon Mr. Thomas ac- 



companied as always, by his Executive Committee, again 
went into conference with the Premier. 

The whole question at issue, first, last and all the time, 
was the question of wages. In any adjustment to after-war 
conditions the men were demanding a revision of wages 
upwards, the Government, acting for the owners of the 
railroads, were seeking a revision downwards. 

Here is a typical five minutes of Friday's discussion taken 
from the official record of the proceedings, — as one reads 
it one wishes that John L. Lewis, the leader of the United 
Mine Workers of America, could have met Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer, and other members of the Administration, face 
to face, and have had with him in the self-same room a few 
living examples of the men he represents, ready there to 
reinforce his arguments, — then perhaps that injunction had 
not been issued. 

Mr. Thomas: Let me give you a simple illustration. That 
there should be no misapprehension, I will give you two illus- 
trations in this room. We will take two men in this room to 
illustrate the point. Here is Anderson of Bristol, a man who 
is a guard, a man with long experience. Now, his present rate 
is 31s. ($7.75) a week plus the war-bonus of 33s. ($8.25) 

The Prime Minister: 64s. ($16.00) 

Mr. Thomas: 64s. This is shortly his case . . . His maxi- 
mum wage will be 60s. ($15.00) under the Government's pro- 
posal, therefore he will get 4s. ($1.00) less than his present 
combined wage. That is one illustration. Let me give you 
another. 

The Prime Minister: Do you mean under the standard 
ware he gets 60s? 
Mr. Thomas: Yes. 

The Prime Minister: He is now getting 64s? 

Mr. Ihomas: Exactly . . . Now I will give you another 
illustration. Wilson here comes from Newcastle. He is a 
goods (freight) worker. He is getting 56s ($14.00) and your 
proposals are 45s. ($11.25) 

Sir Eric Geddes (addressing Wilson) : What are you ? 

Mr. Wilson : A drayman or trolley-man. 

Mr. Thomas : ... I do not want to get into anomalies, but 
what I am trying to beg of you to keep in mind is that we have 
got to go outside and explain these figures to the men and 
try to get them understood. 

The Prime Minister : I think I will go out and have a talk 
about this ... Is there anything else you want to mention be- 
fore I go out? 

Mr. Thomas : No. But I would ask you to remember this, 
and I had better say it now .so that you may have the full facts 
before you ... I ask Sir Robert Home, (the Minister of Labor) 
who is with you, to turn up any agreement for any trade or 
industry in the country and show me one where for night work 
they do not get double what we are getting — in the main, 
treble. Turn up any agreement for any outside trade or in- 
dustry where they do not get at least 50 per cent more for 
Sunday work than we get ; turn up any trade or industry where 
the overtime basis is not more than 50% more than we are 
getting. I merely ask you in keeping these things in mind not 
to talk about outside conditions without having those facts 
in mind. 

The Prime Minister: Are there any further questions you 
want to ask about this, because I should rather like to retire 
with my colleagues for a little while? 

Thus all through the afternoon the high contracting par- 
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ties bargained over shillings and pence — the men knowing 
that every penny gained by them meant something real for 
themselves and their kin in terms of life and food and com- 
fort, the Government knowing that any concessions meant 
heavier financial burdens, — and perhaps a few millions less 
for Denikin and Kolchak. 

Once or twice during the long debate the cat in the bag 
became quite irrepressible. Thus in reply to a pointed 
question by Mr. Thomas the Prime Minister let slip this 
significant answer : 

"I will tell you at once what the difficulty is there. What- 
ever we lay down with regard to the railwaymen you may 
depend upon it, it is going to be claimed throughout the 
country; and therefore we have to consider not merely your 
case, but we have to consider the cases of all other trades in 
the kingdom." 

To which Mr. Thomas swiftly rejoined with : 

"Of course, as you know, that equally applies to our side 
and we feel that; we feel equally in coming down that we are 
doing something for the rest of the workers." 

This admission of the Premier's became the rallying cry 
during the days that followed. It was seen as a covert 
threat to all wage earners. "Here," said the threatened, "is 
the first attempt to lower wages to the pre-war level. The 
railwaymen are fighting our battle. If they lose it will be 
our turn next." 

When the final break came this is how the antagonists 
parted : 

Mr. Thomas: . . . Therefore, Mr. Prime Minister, I have 
«nlv one other word to say, and it is this : that you are faced 
with a responsibility as the head of the Government I am 
faced with a responsibility as the head of a union. Just as I 
hope and believe you will mot forget your obligations as a 
citizen, terrible as is the decision I am conveying, I hope that, 
whatever the result, it will not be said that I forgot that I was 
a citizen as well as a leader ... 

The Prime Minister: ... I have tried to do my best and 
to judge impartially, but in this case I could not honestly advise 
Parliament und advise the country to carry any further bmr- 
dens. I kaow your point of view, and you have stated it very 
clearly and very forcibly, and I am sure you will allow me, at 
this very last hour when we are parting on the eve of a very 
terrible conflict, quietly, and with deep distress, to tell you what 
my feeling is ... I do not think there is anything to be gained 
by further interchange of views or of arguments. I deeply re- 
gret it. 

Mr. Thomas : I should be wanting if I did not say to you 
that, in a resolution that was submitted during yonr absence, 
my Executive Committee recorded their appreciation of the 
fair and impartial way in which you endeavored to conduct 
the case from your side, and also the fair and frank way in 
which you endeavored to meet it. 

Half a Million Men Fold Arms 

The next morning all England, Scotland and Wales 
walked to work. Every railway station from Aberdeen to 
Penzance, from Hull to Carnarvon was as quiet as a 
Friends' meeting. No trains moved anywhere that day and 
few— very few— during the eight days that followed. 

In Ireland business was as usual, but before the strike was 
forty-ei*ht hours old the Irish railway men — Catholic and 
ProtesU^t, Sinn Fein and Ulster— sent word through their 
independent national union that they were ready to strike 
in sympathy at an hour's notice as soon as their British 
-comrades gave the word. This stalwart message sticks in 
the mind of British labor. 



Nowhere all through the week were there any outbursts 
against the strikers despite the lead given to public opinion 
by the f ulminations of a bitterly hostile press. There was 
a general sense that the men had a real grievance. Street 
corner meetings were held everywhere, morning, noon and 
night On Sunday night, the second day of the strike the 
mighty Albert Hall, the great concert hall in the heart of 
London's West End, was packed from floor to ceiling by a 
cheering crowd of strikers, determined, militant, orderly. 
They marched in from every part of the great city, regi- 
ments of working men, many — seemingly the majority — 
wearing the official silver badge declaring their war service 
at the front. Many too of the policemen accompanying the 
marchers, or on duty in and around the hall wore the same 
insignia — strikers and police were trench comrades a short 
while since. 

The question that kept the middle class Londoner busy 
was "would the strike spread?" Rumor said that the 
mighty Transport Workers' Union was restive. The drivers 
and conductors of taxicabs, buses and trolleys were always 
being asked by anxious passengers, "What are you going to 
do?" and every day the reply would come with a grim smile, 
"Oh, we're coming out tonight. We shan't be running to- 
morrow." Other unions, — printers, electricians and the 
rest, — were holding frequent emergency meetings during the 
week, and always the demand for action in support of the 
railwaymen was practically unanimous. 

The Attitude of the Press 

The newspapers, arrogantly and falsely claiming to be the 
voice of public opinion, became mere strike bulletins and of 
course varied widely in their attitude, from the violent 
prejudice and hostility of The Times and Dsily MM and 
the great majority of papers, to the cold unfriendliness of 
the Liberal Daily News and the sweet reasonableness and 
justice of the liberal Manchester Guardimn. The Daily 
Herald, the only labor daily, was of course a stalwart friend 
and defender of the strikers. It is an indication of the 
public's attitude that during the strike, The Herald's circu- 
lation jumped from a quarter of a million a day to over three 
quarters of a million. Gradually, however, during the week 
a marked change of tone was noticeable in such papers as 
The Times which declared at the beginning of the strike that 
"like the war with Germany it must be a fight to the finish," 
and ended with a frank admission that the Government had 
not been blameless in its negotiations with the men. One 
fact is to the credit of all the papers: without exception 
they were willing not only to publish advertisements setting 
forth the railwaymen's side of the case but also to give 
space in their news columns to statements issued by the rail- 
waymen's union, prefacing such statements of course 
with a note stating that such opinions were not those of the 
editor. Here, for example, is the copy of a typical adver- 
tisement issued by the strikers. It appeared in The West- 
minster Gazette on October 2d. 

THE PUBLIC AND 
THE RAILWAYMEN 
Don't blame the Railwaymen for the strike, 
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blame the Government that forced the strike upon 
them. 

Railwaymen showed they were public spirited 
by postponing their national programme for bet- 
ter wages and conditions when the war began. 

The Prime Minister says there must be 
"A LAND FIT FOR HEROES TO LIVE IN" 

Does he make a "land fit for heroes" by forc- 
ing down railwaymen's wages? 

If the Government set the example every 
PRIVATE EMPLOYER WILL FOLLOW 
SUIT. 

YOUR WAGES WILL BE REDUCED NEXT 
Is this the way to recompense labor's service 
during the war? 

Is this the way to increase production? 
You know the scandal of profiteering. 
Brow-beating the poorest workmen is worse 
than a scandal. It is a CRIME. 
INSIST ON FAIR AND EQUAL TREAT- 
MENT FOR ALL!! 
The attempt on the part of The Daily Mail and certain 
other papers to prove that the strike was a declaration of 
war against the community was, to use the latest English 
slang, "a wash out," a failure. Large type and skillful 
journalese could not make the public as a whole accept the 
notion. Half a million strikers with their wives and fami- 
lies (making a total of at least two and a half millions) were 
too obviously part of the community, sharing all the incon- 
veniences of the strike along with the rest. The man in the 
street in England today is altogether too familiar with the 
language of war and battle to be deceived, even by his 
favorite newspaper, into comparing such a strike with the 
siege of a city, the so-called besiegers — his friendly neigh- 
bors^ — were too obviously part of the garrison like himself. 

Giving Aid and Comfort of the Strikers 

It was not only from the ranks of organized labor that 
aid came speedily to the side of the strikers. On the third 
day Bishop Gore and other church leaders issued a notable 
statement appealing for peace without victory : 

"We believe," they wrote, "that a settlement by processes of 
reason and reconciliation instead of a mere 'fight to a finish' 
is still possible. 

"There has for a long time past been a growing body of 
opinion that we need to reorganize industry on the basis of a 
minimum wage, the first charge on every industry being such 
remuneration of all workers as may enable them to bring up 
families in decency and comfort. We believe that this principle 
has largely influenced the minds of both parties to the present 
dispute. But it was not the explicit basis of discussion. We 
venture to urge both parties to accept quite explicitly the prin- 
ciple stated, and to resume negotiations on the basis of it. It 
has the support of the conscience of the community, but is 
capable of far more extensive application than it has yet 
received. 

"No permanent settlement can ever be reached by a mere 
trial of strength. Justice can only be established on some clear 
basis of principle and by the help of the charity which earnestly 
desires to meet fully all reasonable claims made by the other 
side." 

Furthermore, many well-known economists and publi- 
cists, like Mr. Sidney Webb, Professor R. H. Tawney, Sir 
L. C. Money, Mr. J. L. Hammond, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, to 
name only a few, freely gave their services to help gain a 
public hearing for the strikers. Mr. Bernard Shaw, also, 
entered the lists with a characteristic column in The Daily 
News in which he said : 



"Reasonable men want to know whether the railwaymen 
are asking too much. They are not asking too much, or even 
enough for a decent life according to the standards set by the 
shareholding class; but the question remains, are they asking 
more than their share of what is going? Nobody can tell. We 
don't keep national accounts. Every one must grab what he 
can. That is our system." 

During the week of the strike the Government developed 
a wonderful organization for feeding the country. In the 
cities it worked amazingly well. Milk, for example, was 
easier to get in London during the strike than before or 
after. This was because all the war machinery was still 
ready at hand. A mighty fleet of army trucks manned by 
soldiers kept London from starving. 

In any industrial crisis in England the great Co-operative 
Movement looms over all as the Woolworth Tower domi- 
nates Manhattan. As the strike developed day by day the 
attitude of the leaders of the co-operators became clear. 
"Our people," they said, meaning the strikers and their fam- 
ilies, "must be fed at all costs." In a flash it became clear 
to everybody that the whole machinery of the Co-operative 
Movement in Britain might in a great emergency become 
the commissariat of organized labor. It is certain that had 
the railroad strike continued, and had other unions joined 
in, the Co-operative Movement would have thrown all its 
mighty strength into the task of feeding "our people." 

On the Eve of Change 

Optimistic Londoners talked easily of "business as usual" 
just as they did in 1914, but— to parody a famous line of 
Kipling's — what do they know of England who only Lon- 
don know. All the while a creeping paralysis was stealing 
over the industries of the country. London might still be 
fed and a few dukes and baronets might run the subway 
trains, but the great heart of England in the industrial 
north was all the while running steadily down. 

The situation was growing ripe for revolution. The word 
was on all men's lips, — and not always in anger or fear. 
Thus at innumerable public meetings during the week copies 
of a handbill written by Dr. Orchard, the well-known min- 
ister of the Kings Weigh House, were freely distributed. It 
ran thus in part : 

"REVOLUTION WITHOUT BLOODSHED" 
This is a fateful hour. Don't take it lightly. 

Think, pray, act, with a sense of responsibility to 

your country, to humanity, to God. 

A few weeks of this struggle, and there will be 

Revolution. 

WE NEED REVOLUTION. 
Nothing less than a complete change in the 

social order and our whole way of living and 

thinking will meet the case. 

How can we bring about this genuine Revo- 
lution ? 

Is it possible that the attempt to bring it about 
may only set us upon a circle of riot, anarchy, 
tyranny and riot again, until society, civilization, 
humanity are destroyed? 

But we may have now a Revolution that would 
mean justice, brotherhood, peace. 
Meantime from the third day onwards a conciliation 
committee of labor leaders was continuously at work. This 
committee held a series of conferences with the Prime 
Minister to which the leaders of the railwaymen were soon 
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called in. On Sunday, October 5, peace was made on terms 
which everybody agreed could not be described as a victory 
for either side. Briefly the main points of the treaty were : 
Negotiations were to be resumed, the men were to return to 
work and there was to be no lowering of wages before Sep- 
tember 30, 1920. 

No one can say what might have happened had not peace 
been made at that Sunday morning conference with the 
Premier in Downing Street. All through the week the 
opposing forces were drawing up in battle array. On the 
one hand the Government and all the machinery at its 
command, army, navy, police and the forces directing and 
controlling public opinion — but not all of these were 100 
per cent, loyal. For example, a story is told of a young 
soldier, (seemingly they are all in their 'teens in the British 
army to-day), on duty one day during the strike, marching 
up and down on sentry go at the main entrance of one of 



the great London terminals. In response to a question 
from a friendly passer-by he blurted out : "They're asking 
for trouble, that's wot they are." 

"Who are?, — the railwaymen?" 

" no! The i Government 1" 

On the other hand organized labor stood united almost 
to a man and to a woman. 

And what of the future? Both sides are digging them- 
selves in. Both sides are preparing for the next offensive. 
Another national^strike is inevitable. The miners are in no 
peaceful mood. They are ready now for action, direct ac- 
tion, on a handful of questions — nationalization, income tax, 
housing, conscription. . . . 

The next strike may be a general strike. It may not end 
as did the railroad strike. 

Big events are at hand in England. England is ripe for 
change. 



The Peace and the Pro -War Liberals 



Among the exponents of idealism, strongly opposed to 
war in general but favoring the participation of the United 
States in the Great War because they saw in it "a means of 
realizing pacific ideals," Professor John Dewey is con- 
spicuous. Admitting now that the defeat of the idealistic 
war aims of the United States is "without exaggeration 
enormous," and recognizing the temptation which he and 
the rest of the war idealists must feel to salve their vanity 
by making the best of the present unhappy outcome, "blur- 
ring over the disagreeable features," Mr. Dewey presents a 
sort of explanation and a somewhat grudging confession 
in The New Republic (October 8). 

He grants that the consistent pacifist is today "entitled 
to his flourish of private triumphings." Why "private?" 
The denunciation that has been poured upon consistent 
pacifists for their alleged sentimentalism, stupidity, moral 
blindness, disloyalty, treason to civilization and to humanity, 
was not at all private. They have defamed us openly, un- 
condemned at the tribunal of reason, being servants of the 
truth and lovers of mankind, and now do they tell us we 
may privily take note that the event has justified us? Nay, 
but let them openly acknowledge that we were right, and, 
preferring to save their souls rather than their faces, let 
them humbly confess their own folly. 

Mr. Dewey says that the defeat of the war ideals of the 
United States was due to the "failure to use force ade- 
quately and intelligently." This strikes the reader with 
surprise, for it is quite generally thought, in Europe as well 
as in America, that the army and navy of the United States 
were developed with astonishing speed into remarkable 
efficiency, and that they brought the war to a successful 
military issue much earlier than experts had thought pos- 
sible. Soon, however, it dawns upon the reader mat Mr. 
Dewey does not mean by the "use of force," what President 
Wilson meant, as everybody understood, when he said that 
America's answer to Germanv was to be "force to the ut- 
most, without stint or limit." The President meant by 
"force" military and naval force. He meant soldiers by 
the million, and dollars by the billion to eauip and support 
those soldiers. The term, "use of force" signifies in all 
discussions of international relations the waging of war, it is 
indeed a common euphemistic synonvm for war. Mr. 
Dewey takes the familiar term and makes it cover any and 



every kind of human activity, in particular, securing infor- 
mation regarding the secret agreements of the Allies and 
making our share in the war "depend upon a clearing of the 
decks," granting European governments our economic and 
financial assistance only on condition that they adopt our 
idealistic aims, providing for popular representation at the 
peace conference, and maintaining free speech in our 
country. Because we did not do these very important 
things which would have contributed so effectively to the 
attainment of our idealistic war aims, therefore, forsooth, 
we did not by any means "use force to the uttermost, with- 
out stint or limit," as we ought to have done and perhaps 
might have done had not "our use of force still suffered 
from the taint of complacent and emotional pacifism"! 

This is an extraordinary use of language. Doubtless it 
is strictly true that every human activity involves the ex- 
penditure of physical force, to lift to its feet a child that has 
fallen, or to speak a kind word, as well as to subdue with 
a club a ruffian, or to bomb a town. But some respect 
should be paid to the generally accepted usages of language, 
unless one deliberately seeks to confuse thought. Only by 
extreme disregard of universal custom can one, in discuss- 
ing war, include under the term "use of force" the wholly 
admirable procedures which Mr. Dewey enumerates, by the 
neglect of which he accounts for the deplorable failure of 
"our idealism" in the war. 

The defeat of our noble aims — so far as we are blame- 
worthy therefor — was caused, to be sure, by our failure to 
use adequately and intelligently the means that were adapted 
to the achievement of those aims. In particular, we ought to 
have done the things Mr. Dewey mentions because those 
things were of such a character as to promote our aims. 
Why muddle the matter by giving a strained meaning to 
"the use of force," and by linking the general "lack of 
common sense" to pacifism? Were the "consistent paci- 
fists" conspicuous in opposing free speech? Was it they, 
notably, who "grovelled in sacrifice" of their wonted liber- 
ties ? Mr. Dewey himself says that his use of language may 
"seem like a petty attempt to get back at the pacifist." It 
does seem exactly like that. 

The fact is that not the least opposition to any one of the 
sensible things Mr. Dewey mentions, which ought to have 
been done in behalf of our ideals existed among consistent 
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pacifists. On the contrary they advocated those things as 
they had opportunity. Not they, but rather those who 
favored our entrance into the war, should be blamed for the 
general suspension of common sense that followed that 
entrance. Mr. Norman Angell was one of the few who kept 
a level head despite the fact that he supported the war. His 
appeals availed nothing against the general war-madness. 
He was an inconsistent pacifist, but not inconsistent enough, 
not sufficiently rabid in denunciation of the enemy, to exert 
much influence. A similar statement might be made of the 
editors of The New Republic. I shall be very much disap- 
pointed if Mr. Angell does not soon express regret that he 
ever advocated the participation of the United States in the 
war. And I am awaiting hopefully a like expression from 
The New Republic. 

For the pacifist today cannot accept Mr. Dewey's "scant 
though true plea that things would have been much worse if 
Germany had won, as she would have done without the 
participation of the United States." Incorrigible optimists 
are we all — when we need to save our faces! It is not at 
all certain either that Germany would have won save for our 
military intervention, or that, if she had won, conditions 
would be worse than they are at present — with, perhaps, the 
worst yet to come. The view of many whose opinion de- 
serves respect is that, had we kept out, peace would have 
been made in the summer of 1917, a "peace without vic- 
tory," with neither side elated by triumph, neither side 
humiliated by defeat, but both sides chastened by sad ex- 
perience and convinced of the folly of collective homicide, 
— such a peace as might possibly have been marked by the 
organization of a genuine league of nations. 

Mr. Dewey's rebuke of the American people for their 
shallow emotionalism, their failure to use resolutely the 
means that are appropriate and necessary to the realization 
of their ideals instead of childishly trusting in the mere ex- 



cellence of those ideals as somehow by itself sufficient, is 
admirable. But has he nothing further to say in the present 
juncture? In his conclusion he conveys a mild rebuke to 
those who "conceive force as primarily military." He 
names as the "greater forces of modern life," — upon the 
organization and resolute use of which our idealism must 
rest if it is to prosper, — "industry, commerce, finance, scien- 
tific inquiry and discussion, and the actualities of human 
companionship." Could he include military force at all — 
even as secondary, or as subordinate to the n-th degree — in 
such a list of constructive activities? Does he not see that 
not one of the "greater forces" can function properly, if at 
all, in the midst of war? Does he not see that war tends 
to destroy every one of them, in the meantime perverting 
them to the destruction of human life itself which is cer- 
tainly the indispensable basis of them all? Does he not see 
that the "actualities of human companionship" cease to be 
actualities in just the measure that human beings are turned 
into corpses? 

Euphemisms aside, war is precisely what Novikow called 
it, "collective homicide." Idealism presupposes human so- 
ciety. War is the antithesis of human society. To con- 
ceive that idealistic aims can be promoted by the wholesale 
slaughter of human beings — good men killing good men, 
choice youth killing choice youth, while women and children 
starve, each side believing its cause righteous — is irration- 
ality, irrationality "to the utmost, without stint or limit" 
To make war for the sake of idealism is to empty out the 
baby with the bath. It is to starve yourself to death in 
order to save money for your old age. It is ridiculous — 
enough to make a horse laugh — but so tragical that the an- 
gels weep. These ought ye to have done, says Mr. Dewey, 
in effect. He should add — and also to have left the other 
undone. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 



No Peace by Injunction 



THE INDUSTRIAL life of America and the welfare 
of all its citizens depends upon the supply of coal. 
The strike in the bituminous field is therefore a matter of 
serious moment to all of us, and it is important to find out 
what lies behind the present crisis. 

With negligible exceptions, the coal fields of America are 
privately owned. They pay generous dividends, rent, 
royalties, or profits, to a considerable number of fortunate 
individuals who are absentee owners, lucky heirs, per- 
chance, of the original settlers upon whose land coal was 
discovered. The operation of the mines is in the hands of 
private individuals who have made no contribution to effi- 
cient industrial management. That competent authority, 
Mr. Polakov, in his remarkable study of the situation in 
the coal mining field (The Dial, November 1), writes: "In 
the strict sense of the term it cannot be said that the coal 
operators ever managed their mines." Furthermore, the 
selling of the product is in the hands of a legion of middle 
men. The methods of work are left very largely to the 
laborers, who fix their own tools, keep their own records, 
and work on contract. It is an astonishing and disgraceful 
fact that fifty per cent of coal is wasted in various ways 
under the present form of management — thus in our coal 
fields as well as in our forests, the resources of the future 



are recklessly squandered for present profit. Mr. Polakov 
lists various ways in which this waste is brought about and 
reiterates the familiar contention of engineers as to the 
value of turning coal into power near the mine mouth and 
of utilizing to the full the enormously valuable by-products 
of coal gas. 

Under the present lack of system in the coal fields, men 
work hard when coal cars are available and have nothing 
to do when they are not. In the last six years the average 
number of days of work per year was 206J4, roughly only 
two-thirds of the possible working year. Hence wages, too 
low for the difficult and dangerous business of mining even 
if employment were steady, averaged only $876.40 for all 
"day" men during the past year in the prosperous West 
Virginia field.* Moreover, Mr. Polakov's figures show that 
from April to December, 1918, the margin of profit for the 
operators on every dollar paid by the consumer was nearly 
400 per cent of the pre-war average, while labor's share 
shrank to 84.8 per cent of its former part. For two years no 
wage advance has been allowed in the industry despite the 
tremendous increase in the cost of living. 



♦From the statement of District No. 17, United Mine 
Workers of America, based on the Report of the Coal Oper- 
ators in the U. S. Department of Mines. 
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This, then, is the background of the miners' demand for 
60 per cent increase in wages and a five-day week, with 
six hours actual labor in the mines. The temper of their 
last national convention was distinctly radical. Nationaliza- 
tion was discussed, but the actual demands dealt only with 
hours and wages, and the miners allege that to grant their 
demand would stabilize employment and would actually in- 
crease and not decrease production. Perhaps the miners' 
claims are wrong. At least they should be investigated. 
There is no evidence that either the public or the govern- 
ment has ever instituted an honest inquiry into the situa- 
tion. Instead a mighty shout has gone tip from employers, 
press and politicians against what they are pleased to call 
the shameful profiteering of labor. 

When the operators and miners found that they could 
not agree the government secured a mandatory injunction 
against the miners' leaders directing them to rescind their 
strike order. The particular law invoked by the govern- 
ment ii the Lever Act, which was intended to prevent con- 
spiracy to raise prices during the war! The miners are 
accused also of bad faith in breaking a contract, which was 
to run during the period of the war. As to this latter 
change it is well to remember that so far as the operators 
are concerned the war was over by February 1st when all 
restrictions were officially removed from them by the same 
government that now accuses the men. Even the President 
himself teemed for a while to be of the opinion that for all 
practical purposes the Great War is over, for it was on that 
ground that he vetoed the bill for the enforcement of War 
Time Prohibition. And yet a few days later his administra- 
tion did not hesitate to invoke war-time laws against the 
miners. 

But on quite another ground the administration may well 
be charged with bad faith for proceeding under the Lever 
Act. Senator Husting, at the time of the passage of the 
law, made this definite pledge : 

"I am authorized by the Secretory of Labor, Mr. Wilson, to 
say that the administration does not construe this bill as pro- 
hibiting strikes and peaceful picketing and will not to construe 



the bill, and that the Department of Justice does not so con- 
strue the bill and will not so construe the bill." (Congressional 
Record, Sixty-fifth Congress, First Session. Page 5904.) 

In the light of these facts who can be surprised at the 
present state of affairs? The union officials, it is true, have 
complied with the injunction. Threat of prison, the enor- 
mous pressure of newspaper opinion, respect for the power 
and prestige of a government they had so loyally supported 
in the war, all combined to lead them to this action. Never- 
theless the strike continues, for you cannot dig coal with 
injunctions. Pending the results of negotiations instituted 
by the government the workers, though deprived of their 
official leadership continue the strike. 

In our judgment the most serious feature of the whole 
situation is the use of injunction against the strike. At- 
torney General Palmer, in his statements, has made it clear 
that while he is acting under the Lever Act his real position 
is that some industries are so important to the country that 
any attempt by unions to organize strikes must be regarded 
as a conspiracy against the public interest. If this practice 
is continued it means that laborers in important industries 
will be reduced to virtual serfdom to a capitalistic state. 
It is idle to argue that the individual miner still has a right 
to lay down his tools. Economic necessity will tie him to 
his job save only as he finds power in organization. In- 
junctions to enforce industrial peace are sheer folly. Do we 
not all know that in our day no body of men anywhere 
will long endure serfdom? 

The immediate answer to the Government's challenge 
will inevitably be a new and far more radical type of union- 
ism acting under a far more radical leadership. The final 
answer to compulsory work may be revolution. Those who 
seek industrial peace, those who see the danger of pro- 
tracted strikes in essential industries must surely know that 
the last way to avoid the peril of industrial war is by coer- 
cion. Peace and production can be promoted only by fair 
conditions and by making the interests of the producing 
group as nearly as possible identical with those of the con- 
sumers. That requires a new approach to the whole in- 
dustrial problem. 



By the Way 



THAT was a good suggestion in a recent issue of The 
Liberator that American audiences should adopt the 
admirable English custom of heckling public speakers. 
Our contemporary imagines what might actually happen 
to our public men, even to a President, if a few citizens 
were to express freely and forcibly by question and com- 
ment their views on what the speaker is saying. Thus: 

"My fellow countrymen," says the President, "in order 
to achieve the great purposes to which our hearts are sub- 
limely dedicated . . . — " 

A voice from the gallery "Why are you murdering Rus- 
sian peasants?" . . . And so on through an uproarious meet- 
ing till the chairman ends all by calling the police to clear 
the hall. 



That this lively picture is not overdrawn, that it in no 
wise exaggerates what commonly takes place at English 
public meetings, the columns of English newspapers give 
constant proof. Take, for example, The Manchester Guar- 
dian's report of Mr. Winston Churchill's recent visit to 
Dundee: 

Mr. Churchill, Secretary for War, addressed a meeting of 
his constituents in the Kianaird Hall, Dundee, last night 
There was a good deal of interruption from the outset of the 
meetiag. The chairman's speech was interrupted by calls 
from the gallery of ''What about conscription?" and "What 
about Russia?" Amidst continued noise the chairman asked 
for an attentive hearing for the War Secretary, and gave an 
undertaking that questions should be considered. 

After this there was a period of comparative quiet and 
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Mr. Churchill was able to proceed without much interrup- 
tion. Then, to quote The Manchester Guardian again, 

Questions followed— amidst a good deal of disorder— that 
covered a variety of topics, local and general, and took up 
about an hour . . . 

The heckling would have continued, but the Chairman 
called for a vote of thanks to Mr. Churchill. This was 
adopted. Mr. Churchill thanked his constituents for their 
warm and kindly welcome"— (a laugh) and assured them he 
had enjoyed himself very much. A small party persisted in 
making Boises up to the last, and as they ilcd out sang "The 
Red Flag." 

T>ISHOPS too must face the music sometimes for the 
D true English heckler is no respector of parsons. This 
is what happens, according to a recent issue of the London 
Times, when a Bishop goes to a labor demonstration in 
England these days. 

"Among those who went to listen to the speakers at a labor 
demonstration in Bradford yesterday was Bishop Welldon, 
who is in the city fulfilling a preaching engagement. His 
distinctive dress made him an immediate object of attention. 
He was approached by some women, who asked him a number 
of questions. He took it all with great humor, and answered 
whenever he could get the opportunity, which was not often. 
One woman made a remark about the attitude of the clergy 
towards the war, and declared that while they supported con- 
scription and the sending of boys of 18 into battle, they were 
careful to take care of their own skin by seeing to it that they 
got exemption by Act of Parliament. 

"My good woman," replied the Bishop, "quite a large 
number of the clergy have lost their lives in the war." "Why 
do you support conscription?" asked the woman. "I don't 
support conscription," the Bishop replied. . . . 

A man then took up the examination of the Bishop, who by 
this time was surrounded by a large crowd, some portion of 
which was by no means friendly. 

The ma» — I want to talk to you as a working man. 

The Bishop — I also am a working man. 

The man — Yes, but you get £1,500 a year. 

The Bishop — Well, and I earn it. I work longer hours than 
you do. 

The man — I would work longer hours than I am doing if 
I got £1,500 a year for it. 

By this time the Bishop decided to leave. Before he 
reached the gate, however, a young man selling pamphlets 
overtook him and asked him to accept one entitled "The 
Truth About Russia." The Bishop took the proffered 
pamphlet and departed. 

EVEN noble lords when they mount a public platform 
are not always safe from democracy; witness the 
following story from a recent issue of the London Daily 
News: 

Some very pointed remarks were addressed at Norwich 
Hippodrome to-day to the Earl of Leicester, who presided over 
a demonstration organized by Comrades of the Great War. 
He was frequently interrupted and challenged and eventually 
a leader of the Federation of Discharged Sailors and Soldiers 
challenged the earl to allow him, as aa old soldier, to state 
their case. Lord Leicester accepted, and the ex-soldier 
mounted the platform. 

"We don't want your charity," he said, pointing to Lord 
Leicester and the Countess (who was also on the platform), 
"and we don't want a Comrades' Club provided in that way. 
Your lordship's club in Pall Mall was not built on charity, and 
flappers did not stand in the streets with cans collecting 
money for it. Why should they stand in the streets of Nor- 
wich und collect money for a club for us out of charity ?" 
(cheers.) 



WHY is it that so many worthy people seem to lose grip 
" of their senses at the mere mention of the word 
Bolshevism ? I know an excellent citizen who two years ago 
could hardly contain himself at the sound of the word Ger- 
many and who is now a perfect model of quiet common- 
sense about all things Teutonic. He never talks about "the 
Hun" anymore, and recently I saw him looking at a photo 
of the Kaiser in the same gentle way in which the ghost 
gazed upon Hamlet. But now it is Bolshevism that makes 
his gorge rise. He rages about Lenin as he used to rage 
about the Kaiser. 

But my friend is not an uncommon type. To all such as 
he the very word Bolshevism is like some fiery intoxicant. 
See, for example, how its fumes mounted to the brain of the 
man who wrote the following passage which I take from a 
recent issue of the official organ of the American Federation 
of Labor: 

"While Bolshevism has created a cataclysm in Russia which 
seems almost beyond redemption, while we hear rumbles of it 
in Great Britain's labor congresses, while it rose insistently in 
the recent congress of the French Socialists, while it broods 
over Austria and Italy like a whispered menace of the in- 
evitable, and has become a precipice which has dimmed the 
hope for an early and orderly democratization of Germany, and 
shows its head here and there in our own free America, never- 
theless it will break down in Russia . . . and in America it will 
fail to secure even a footing." 

And here is another horrid example taken from a recent 
address given at Northfield, Massachusetts: 

"Our Glorious Republic is now clouded by a greater earth- 
quake than the chain of Prussian autocracy in the form of the 
crouching lion of the East — Bolshevism. Now is the time 
for each of us to crush this poisonous serpent beneath our 
heel." 

BUT THERE were mixed metaphors before Bolshe- 
vism, take, for instance, the case of that distinguished 
member of the House of Commons who in a debate on 
Indian questions adjured his colleagues never to forget that 
"the pale face of the British soldier is the back-bone of the 
Indian army." 

GREAT plans are going forward I hear to mark with 
appropriate ceremonies the three hundredth anniver- 
sary next year of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on 
these shores. In England a representative committee is 
forming with a view to attending the celebrations which are 
to be held in Boston. But if the State legislature of Kansas 
has its way the Quaker members of the delegation (and fit- 
tingly they are many) will not be allowed to look upon the 
sacred rock at Plymouth where the brave exiles for con- 
science sake first landed on these shores. The legislators 
of Kansas are in a heroic mood. These are desperate times 
and desperate remedies are called for. Therefore in their 
wisdom they have enacted in Chapter 329 of the laws of 
the session of 1919, a joint resolution petitioning Congress, 
among other things, that every one coming into these United 
States be required to state : 

"that he is not a member of any society, organization or sect 
that teaches the doctrine that is known in this country as the 
doctrine of "conscientious objection to war" and that he comes 
to this country with the sole purpose of yielding to it, to the 
extent of his life and property, his fealty and allegiance." 

The Roadmender. 
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One year after the close of a war that was to insure freedom to all the world, armies of coercion, 
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and deceit has reduced a large proportion of the world's population to misery and desperation. 

There is one cause for this, Imperialism that is greedy, cruel, unscrupulous and irresponsible. 
There is one remedy, vigorous co-operation by all who really believe in freedom in order to: 

1 . Secure all the relevant facts and give them fullest publicity. 

2. Bring financial or political pressure to bear on those governments that are re- 
sponsible for these acts of oppression. 
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